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PREFACE. 


The texts contained in this volume were collected by me during 
a second stay in Blackfoot reservation, from June S th till Septem- 
ber 17 th 1911. I am indebted for them to several story-tellers, 
Indians of very different ages and degrees of mental development, 
but most of them ready enough to help a stranger from across the 
ocean, interested in their future as well as in their romantic past. 

From the following list one can see, from whom I got the 
stories, and who acted in each special case as interpreter. It will 
appear, that only with a few exceptions Joseph Tatsev explained 
to me in English, what was told by himself or by other persons 
in their native language. In some cases, not especially mentioned, 
he assisted me also by repeating the words of an informant, that 
I might write them down at my ease. 

How the ancient Peigans lived. Told by Blood (Kainaikoan) , 
interpreted by Tatsey. 

llow they chased the buffalo. Communicated by Tatsey and 
Blood, with the help of White-quiver (Ksiksinopa) and Green- 
grass-bull (Otsunmokuistizniik), interpreted by Tatsey. 

How their lodges were wade. Communicated by Tatsey, with the 
help of Elie Gardepie and Green-grass-bull, interpreted by Tatsey. 

Hole on the societies. Based on Blood's knowledge of the sub- 
ject, communicated and interpreted by Tatsey. 

The Doves and the Braves. Told by Blood, interpreted by 
Tatsey. 

Child-birth. Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

Marriage. Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

Death and hereafter. Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

Medicine-men. Told by Blood, completed and interpreted by 
Tatsey. 

S/iowb/i ndness. Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

Ghosts. Told by Blood, interpreted by Margaret Champagne 
and Tatsey. 

The Wind-maker. Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

The Thunder-bird. Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 
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The chimoJi and the blizzard, Told aiul interpreted by Tatsey. 

Goose-chief. Told by Owl-child (Sepistbkbs) , interpreted by Tatsey. 

The Sun-dance. Told by Blood , interpreted by Tatsey. 

The young man and the bearers. First version. Told by Blood, 
interpreted by Tatsey. 

The young man and the beavers. Another version. Told by Wal- 
ter Mountain-chief, whose Indian name is Black-horse-rider (Sikinii- 
a'^kitopi), interpreted by Tatsey. 

The woman and the beaver. Told and interpreted by Walter 
Mountain-chief. 

The elk and his wife. First version. Told and interpreted by 
Walter Mountain-chief. 

The elk and his wife. Another version. Told by Bear-chief 
(Nino^kyaio), interpreted by Tatsey. 

The Seven Stars. Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

The Bunched Stars. Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

The Milky Way. Told by Chief-all-over (Motuinau), interpreted 
by Tatsey. 

The man who was pitied by a water-bear, 'fold by Blood, inter- 
preted by Tatsey. 

The man who was -pitied by wolves fc. Told by Blood, interpreted 
by Tatsey. 

Red-head. Told by Bear-chief, interpreted by Tatsey. 

The deserted children. Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

Blue-face. Another version. Told by Blood, interpreted by Tatsey. 

Belly-fat. Another version. Told by Blood, interpreted by Tatsey. 

The wen and the women, 'fold and interpreted by Tatsey. 

The Old Man and the wolf on the ice. Told and interpreted 
by Tatsey. 

The Old Man , the elks, and the gophers. Told and interpreted 
by Tatsey. 

The Old Man and Fat. Told by Blood, interpreted by Tatsey. 

The Old Man and the geese. Told by Blood, interpreted by 
Tatsey. 

The Old J [an and the pine-tree as an arrow. Told by Blood, 
interpreted by Tatsey. 

The Old Man and the buffalo-charm. Told by Blood, interpreted 
by Tatsey. 

The Old Man, the rock, and the kit-fox. Told and interpreted 
by Tatsey. 

The Old 21 an, the elk head, and the old women. Told and inter- 
preted by Tatsey. 
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The Old Man and the spring-birds. Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

A man saved bg a dog. Told by Blood, interpreted by George 
Uav-rider and Tatsey. 

A man saved bg a child. Told by Blood, interpreted by Mar- 
garet Champagne and Tatsey. 

A woman ivho hilled herself. Based on Blood’s information, told 
and interpreted by Tatsey. 

Dresses of old women burned. Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

Horses found. Told by Blood, interpreted by Tatsey. 

Two songs. Communicated by Bear-chief, interpreted by Tatsey. 

Morning-eagle diving for guns. Told by Bear-chief, interpreted 
by Tatsey. 

From Bear-chiefs life-storg. Translated back into Blaekfoot by 
Tatsey’s eldest boy, John. 

Wonderful experiences of Bear-chief s. Told by Bear-chief, inter- 
preted by Tatsey. 

Wonderful experiences of Four-horns’ . Told by Four-horns (Nisodts- 
kina), interpreted by Tatsey. 

An adventure of Mang-g tins’ . Told by Many-guus (Akainama^ka), 
interpreted by Tatsey. 

Tafseg's sleep-walking . Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

How a certain man came to be married. Communicated and inter- 
preted by the man himself, a half-breed who does not want his 
white man’s name to be mentioned. 

Horse- and cattle-raising . Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

Bogs’ experiences. With only a few exceptions communicated 
and explained to me by my young friend John Tatsey, who also 
translated back into Blaekfoot the portions from Bear-chief’s life- 
story, mentioned above. For N°. 15 and N°. 16 I am obliged to 
a smaller boy, called James Yielle, whom I could not understand 
without John’s help. James Yielle pronounces Is regularly as ts , 
as many of the younger people do, but I have not expressed this 
peculiarity in writing down his stories. N°. IS was started by 
another young boy, Peter Bear-leggings, whose Indian name is 
White-whiskers (A'pssuyi), but brought to an end by John. jS°. 19 
was told and interpreted by Peter Bear-leggings. 

Besides collecting new materials 1 availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity of verifying the texts. I had written down the summer 
before. The result of this verification is the following supplement 
to the list of corrigenda, published in „ Original Blaekfoot texts”, 
p. 94. By this new list the small piece of paper with some addi- 
tional „ Errata”, accompanying those texts, has become superfluous. 
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P. 1 , 1. 4 from beneath. Read : nitsiksikop (instead of : nitsi- 
tsikop). 

P. 5,1. 24. Read: her (instead of: a). 

P. 1 1 , 1. 10. Read: istsipotos (more usual than: itsipotos). 

P. 14, 1. 13. Only the first accent of the word ought to be 
an acutus. 

P. 10, 1. 18 sq. Read: They ran around it, [and when they] 
(instead of: When they had run around it, [and]). 

P. 16, 1. 12 from beneath. Read: sokotaii^k (instead of: 
sokotaii^'k). 

P. 25, I. 4. Read: ksiskst«kii (instead of: ksistst«kii). 

P. 26, 11. 13 and 21. Read: Ksiskstakipokai (instead of: 
Ksistst«kipokai). 

P. 32, 1. 27. Read: [When] (instead of: When). 

P. 39, 11. 19 sqq. Read in one sentence: Otautaitsisksisani , 
onni manikfdpiu paksikoyiskeinin itsxnitsiu. And in the 
translation : When they began to run by , the young 
man killed the fattest cow. 

P. 48, 1. 13 from beneath. Read: stapot (or istsitapot, more 
usual than : itsitapot). 

P. 52 , last line. Read: Mdmaitapimui (instead of: Mdmaitapimiu). 

P. 53, 1. 4. Read: itamatbsimau (instead of: itamatbsiman). 

P. 56, 1. 25. After the word ,, everything” is to be inserted: 
by him. 

F. 57, 11. 12 sq. from beneath. Read: Itsuyia/^kiinaie (instead 
of: Itsdyia^kiinaie). 

P. 59, 1. 15 from beneath. Read: in front [of it] (instead of: 
inside [in the water]). 

I have to add a few words about the name of the beaver. The 
year before I wrote h/sisfaki (obt pp. 25 sq.), with is, as it 
is written by Tims. Many of the younger people in Blackfoot 
reservation pronounce iststsiccla , but in verifying my texts I did 
not find anvbodv , who at the same time had a ks at the begin- 
ning, and a is in the interior of this word. All the older Indians, 
Tatsey included, pronounce Islslstccki , and so it is highly probable 
that I was influenced by Inns and some of the bovs, when I 
imagined to hear ks> stsiccli from Tatsey’s mouth. A similar case 
is nifsils/loj) (obt p. 1) instead of nUsilsikop — or ni ts'dsikhp , 
as other Indians will say — , but it may be, that Tatsey, at the 
time when he was telling the story of Red-old-man , pronounced 
the word with is, influenced by the preceding is. It is worth to 
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be noticed , that the Blackfoot language in general wavers sometimes 
between fa and is. In the present texts e.g. we tind for ,, snake” 
pikseksina by the side of the decidedly more usual form pifscksiva. 
And for „saw” I heard used both iy tdi kayjsi ks/akdp , and 
iy fdikayfaistsfakidp. That many boys and girls change every ks 
in is, has been observed when I was speaking about my young 
informant James Yielle. 

In this new series I have used in general the same method of 
spelling as in the texts published in 1911. A slight difference is, 
that I have now preferred to write the ending of the inclusive 
first person plural of -//-stems without an o, because in most cases 
it is nearly inaudible. So I would rather write dfaipuskuup, 
dykinioyiupciuhuaykavp , riko to is to fa is Id 11 / a i/p , dy kipitoypbkso is ika up 
instead of dfaipaskanop (obt pp. 20 and 4(5), dykvnoytupau- 
auaykauop (obt p. 20), dkofoisfbksisk'nvavojj (obt pp. 34 sqq.), 
dykipitoypbfaoisikaoop (obt p. 47). In the same way I would 
prefer now to write matsipdskavki instead of m a isipd.sk a voki (obt 
p. 22). But in the corresponding forms of -o-stems and -//-stems 
I continue to write -camp, -avoid , because there the - 0 - is nearly 
always clearly pronounced. There are some other differences between 
the orthography of these present texts and the way of spelling, 
I used in 1911, but they are so insignificant, that it will not be 
necessary to give an account of them in this preface. I am well 
aware, that my system is capable of refinement and improvement, 
though I hardly believe, that some of the observations made by 
my reviewer in the „ American Anthropologist” (N.S. Yol. XIII, 
pp. 32G sqq.) are absolutely correct. I admit, that a sharper line 
might be drawn between a and a., e and /, 0 (a) and u than 
has been done in my texts. But where I write -ua at the end of 
a word, the -a is a full-sounded vowel, and everybody , who 
knows something of Blackfoot as a spoken language , who has 
watched the Indians while talking among themselves, will confirm 
this statement. So IS dpi u and JSdjdvu stand as equivalents by the 
side of each other (the shortest form Xdpi has a different syntactical 
value). Nevertheless there may be hidden vowels in some other 
cases, which escaped my hearing. It is a well-known fact, every 
moment to be observed , that often only part of a word is 
pronounced clearly , while the rest of it is not even whispered , 
but only indicated by articulation. I shall be glad, if my reviewer 
will be able some day to give us an accurate description of the 
Blackfoot phonetics. 

The publication of these texts may cause some delay in studving 
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out and publishing my morphological materials. Nevertheless I 
thought it advisable to have the texts printed first, because these 
are not only of interest to philologists, but may also claim the 
attention of students of ethnology and folklore. 

I conclude this preface with the sincere expression of my grati- 
tude to the Indians, who have furthered my scientific purposes. 
Still it is a pity, that some well-informed and experienced men 
among the tribe were not disposed to impart their valuable know- 
ledge, and that some others, who were willing to help me along, 
could not spend so many hours with me, as I should have liked 
and needed. 



SOME ABBREVIATIONS. 


a, v. Lowie. 

aa == American Anthropologist, 
hit, v. Grinneee. 
cl, v. Doksev. 

Dorsey cl = .1. O. Dorsey, The Cegiha language, Washington ISflO. 
Dorsey to = G. A. Dorsey, Traditions of the Osage, Chicago 1904. 
Dorsey tsp = G. A. Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee, 
Boston-New York 1904. 

Dorsey-Kroebeu ta = G. A. Dorsey and A. L. Kkoeber , Tradi- 
tions of the Arapaho, Chicago 1903. 

Divai.e, v. Wisseer-Duvaee. 
ft, v. Jones. 

Grinneee bit — G. B. Grinnf.ee, Blackfoot lodge tales, London 1S93. 
jaf = Journal of American folklore. 

Jones ft — W. Jones, Fox texts, Levden 1907. 

Kroeber, y. Dorse y-Kroeber. 

Lowie a = U. II. Lowie, The Assinihoine, New York 1909. 
Lowie ns = R. II. Lowie, The Northern Shoshone, New York 1909. 
mbi, v. Wisseer-Duvaee. 

Me C'eintock ont == W. Me Cetntock, The old north trail, or life, 
legends and religion of the Blackfeet Indians, London 1910. 
mebi, v. WisSLer. 
ns, v. Lowie. 

obt, Y. L IIEENBECK. 

ont, y. Me Ceintock. 

Simms tc = S. C. Simms, Traditions of the Crows, Chicago 1903. 

slbi, y. Wisseer. 

ta, y. Dorsey-Kroerer. 

tc, v. Simms. 

to, Y. DoRsEY. 

tsp, y. Dorsey. 
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IThlenbeck obt = C. C. Uhlexbeck, Original Blackfoot texts, 
Auisterilam 1911. 

Wissler mcbi = C. Wissler, Material culture of the Blackfoot 
Indians, New York 1910. 

Wissler slbi — C. Wissler, The social life of the Blackfoot 
Indians, New York 1911. 

Wissi.er-Duvall mbi = C.. Wissler and I). C. Duvall, Mythology 
of the Blackfoot Indians, New York 190S. 





How ihe ancient Peigans Jived. 


-dTkai-Pekaniua manistapauau- 
atutsp, manistium^'pi , onui^- 
tauyospists, ono^ko^taitamispists, 
manistmiauapr'AautsiipAp , manis- 
taiko&ni^'pi, ki manistaisokiisi- 
mi^'pi , nistoa nina'^kanistS^tsi- 
miita^pi. 

O'mik pinapo^tsik Kyaiesisa;^- 
taii annikaie itaitapis<snnepuniiu. 
Aitapoauapo^siau dtasiks, itai- 
ksistsipo^ksiaiks. Itaio^kotsiu. 
Itaio^koyiu stamikiks ma^ksi- 
ksistsipo^ksaiks. Ninaiks itai- 
puyiau, itapaisaistoyiau, aist«m- 
aniau : A'paistaukatskat. A'kamis- 
tutsop. Tamamistutsm. Itsipii- 
tsimaup <znnimaie itokekau. Api- 
nakuyi itautakamau : A iau , ako- 
pakiop. Pii^tsis eiinua, Aii;A- 
khnmikuyiu itaitsitau ; saiepi;^- 
tsis, Katovisiks itaitsitau. Otsi- 
steniiksisina. itauauakoau Katoyi- 
siks sitokb^tsik. Sffmiikiks auto- 
moauakoaiau. Ki ait^puiiniiau. 
AAikamipiipiksistaiau. A itsksiipi- 
uiau. AApstsikais<zmspikaii isto- 
aiks, i^'taisatsikataiau. Alsta- 
mo^toto^kamainotataiau. A i- 
stamsatapiksi^p btokoauaists. Ki 
amoksim btovisoauaists aitsimis- 
tsiuasiau. OA^kosakiks aist<s:m- 
sainisapapiksistaii. Isiststan — 0111a 
nniau oto^keman akanistsiuaie — 

Verhaml. der Kon. Akad. v. \VeteiiSf*h. ^s'ieuwe 


How the ancient Peigans mov- 
ed about, how thev ate, the 
things they cooked with, the 
things they had happy times with, 
how they fought in war, how 
they played, and how they dress- 
ed, the way I heard about them. 

Far down on Maria’s river 
[literally: Bear creek], there they 
stayed till late in the spring. Their 
horses were reallv fat, they had 
done shedding their hair. They 
[the Peigans] waited for one ano- 
ther. Thev waited for the bulls, 
that they had shed their hair. The 
chiefs talked, they went crying 
about the camp, they would say: 
Go about to get lodge-pins. We 
shall move up [away from the 
river]. Then they moved up. It 
was in the Battle-coulee that they 
camped. In the morning they 
went round saying: Come on, we 
shall move. When the buffaloes 
were far, we overtook them in 
the Cypress hills; when they were 
not far, we overtook them in the 
Small Sweetgrass hills. We would 
chase the bulls between the Small 
Sweetgrass hills. The bulls were 
chased first. And their bodies 
were oily. They were put straight 
up [after having been killed]. 

Reeks > Dl. XIII X". 1. 1 
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matasiststot. A'utosaie, akitanis- 
tsiuaie: e/'imik inan osiksinani 
sisikit. A'kstaunariikomoauaie. Ki 
onn isiststaui ki onrik inanik aki- 
taipakstsip. Omi inani akitomo- 
nimaie ouii isiststaui. A kitaipaks- 
tsimaie. 


A'iksistsinotau. Aiaiakapotsiu. 
Sot&motupbtsiu. Sotamaykapiuaie 
oma ake. Aykbskau. Ki oma 
ninaua kakaupiu. Onn otoyke- 
man iy 'pitsipimin aiisisoaypi. Si- 
kanoyisoyimanaii, makautskinai- 
kin , sapasoyiniman , okoani 
otsitaysiy'p, krimyaie nitsisovi- 
soau. Otauik onn otoykeman : 
Noykiitsimat. Oinaykinaiks a.\\- 
nikskaie amiuaiks. Amoksi akeks 
aisksosiau otsitaksinaiuaypuau- 
ai-it s. Asbt>imani itaismakiauaists, 
ki imiiskiuetsimani, nitapskine- 
tsitnam ki aisoisatsis. A nnvaie 


iy tauistsisitapiop omi otokis. Om; 
ninaua tamatapaisaisto A'iy' 
kitsisi itsitsimanists , aiakitopakioji 
A mok Kiniiksisaytaii akitsiksi 


sapistutsop. A mistoiauk sipatsi- 
nina. A kitsiitsimaup. Matsaistd: 


Their eyes [the bulls’ eyes] were 
dusty. They would rub the knives 
a little, with them they cut their 
backs open. They were all skinn- 
ed from the back down. Then 
they would throw out their kid- 
neys. And the oil and grease 
would gather about their navels. 
They would throw down the yel- 
low back-fat and spread it out. 
The man would tell his wife: 
Take and wash the manifold. 
When she came back, he would 
sav to her: That leg-bone, the 
oily leg-bone, just break that. It 
would be broken for him. And 
the manifold and the marrow of 
the leg would burst by chewing. 
He would roll the marrow in the 
manifold. He would burst it by 
chewing it. 

He had done skinning. Then 
he began to pack his meat [on 
a horse]. Then he came home 
with the meat. Then the woman 
[his wife] brought it [the horse 
with the meat] home [to her own 
parents]. He [her husband] stretch- 
ed his hand out [that means: 
gave the meat to his parents-in- 
law], And the man [the husband] 
just sat [inside of his lodge], ll\s 
wife came in with the son-in- 
law s [that means-, her husband’s] 
food. The broken boss-rib, the 
short rib, the gut with the blood 
in it, the tripe where it is good, 
with those [four] things he [the 
son-in-law] was fed [l\ v his pa- 
rents-in-law]. lie was told by his 
wile: Give an invitation. The old 
men, those were the ones he 
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A'kopakiop. ATdtakauop. Pa%- 
kSA^keyi akitokekaup. Aukekau. 
Aukanaipui^'tsi i moyists. A'iks- 
kaniststsiau. Ki oma nmauitanm: 
Annapaiimmat.Itomatsainiu.T«m- 
itoto eim. Itauamiaupiu. Itau- 
akimau. Motui^'tsii maksiniks. 
Ki iimnatapiitsimau. Ista^ka^;- 
taiks unnikioauaists akautsim. 
Osiikiks aitsipstsitsauanisiau. Itau- 
a^kvapapbtsiu . 


ATstamamotapi piaii itapdtso- 
piks. Sa^kinaiks otac^kdskanohu- 
aiks. A istasmamotapipo^to^pi pi- 
ki^'kitanists dsis^ksiniliu. ATstaun- 
auasokbvian auatsiniaiks. Saki- 
aupisi omit ninau, aistizmsokaniau : 
A'mo^kauaistsiksisau. Akeksaisok- 


invited. The women jerked the 
skin-meat from the skins which 
the\ would make their marks on 
[the skins that would be used 
as parfleches]. They made marks on 
the parfleches, and the long sacks, 
the real sacks, and the berry- 
sack. In that way we made use 
of the hide. The chief then again 
cried about the camp-. W hen the 
slices of meat are dry, then we 
shall move. W e shall move down 
over on Milk river [literally: 
Little creek]. Close by [that river] 
are the better buffalo. We shall 
skin [for lodges]. Again he cried 
around the cam]): We shall move. 
We shall make a circle [to chase 
the buffalo]. We shall camp on 
Bad-water [a lake]. They camped. 
The lodges were all put up. 
Everything was quiet in the camp 
[literally: they — the lodges — 
were all quiet]. And the chief 
said : Now begin to catch your 
horses. Then they went on a hunt. 
Then they got to the bufffalo. 
They began to get on their horses. 
Then they chased the buffalo. The 
carcases were scattered all over. 
And they began to skin. They 
would take the teats of the cows 
witli sucklings. There was foam on 
the back-fat from rubbing. They 
would go home with the carcases. 

The horses that had meat on 
them would be taken all over 
[the cam])]. They were what the 
married men presented [to their 
fathers-in-law]. The cooked ribs, 
that were all carried about, were 
the food given to the sons-in-law. 

l* 
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ami: O'maiaie nipotshnan, a%ko;£- 
kitotuipiksiskau . Aitsaitapiso^ko- 
aian aapaists , auatsitotstsisau 
maksiniapi. Itaisamaukunaiiau , 
otsito^koyeka^piau. Ita^kanaita- 
piy^kitsii otsinoksatskanists. \ tkiy'- 
kitsanitslu otsiitsimanists. Isku- 
natapsiks akeks aist«miksistsipo^- 
kemiau otokyanokomoauaists. Onm 
mnana itaniu : (Tki , akopakiop 
atnom Akaii’niskuyi. A'kitoke- 
kaup. Oma maniktTpi pydma^kau, 
arj/kiisksinim mi’nists «kaitsii. 
O'kt , kitakei^'pi , ka^kitotois. 
Ki auakauoyi osoisatsauaists. A'uta- 
kiisi ita'^kanautapiiisiu . Otdisists 
oma tiikskam okonoki, p&ksinisi- 
mani, apinikimiu. Oma tukskam 
akeu annistsiaie otoisin. Okosiks 
aitsinokoauanepu^siau. Akeks 
itapaistutsimiau otopi^'katsoau- 
aists. Itaumatapakauoyiu otako- 
koauaists. A^iksistapaupi^'katdmi- 
auaists. 


Iaviters would go about. When 
a man was still at home, [some 
people on the outside] then would 
say : A big herd of buffalo is 
coming towards the camp. The 
women would say : Over there 
is [a buffalo], that the people 
try to kill, that we may go to 
get the entrails. No one went 
ahead of them [the women] for 
the blood , when they went them- 
selves to the carcases about. They 
camped a long time, where they 
got food. All their choice pieces 
of the meat got dry [during the 
time they were camping]. Then 
they dried their skinnings [the 
hides]. The strong women would 
quickly get the hair off their 
hides. The chief said: Come on, 
we shall move to the Many- 
berries [a local name]. We shall 
camp there. There is a young 
man who went far, he found 
out [that] the berries are ripe. 
Come on , you women , you may 
go for berries. And they had 
many berry-bags [literally: And 
many were their berry-bags]. In 
the evening they all came back 
from picking berries. The pickings 
of that one [bunch of women] 
"ere sarvis-berries, goose-berries, 
white-berries [red- willow-berries], 
I hat were the pickings of that one 
bunch of women. Their children 
would be delighted in eating the 
berries. Jhe women prepared [an 
oil out of] the brains and the 
liver, mixed up [to oil the hides 
with]. There began to be many 
[hides] for their future lodges. 
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A'iatopakiis, 0111a ninaua itaniu : 
A^kopaklop. A'kitokekaup Einio- 
toka'nisi. I'kakauoiau mi’nists, 
pakki^'piau. Itautsimaists. A'utsi- 
po^tosaists , itauakimaists. Itaipa- 
ksinikimaists. Otsiniua^kanaists. 
T«matopakiau. Oma ninaua itaniu: 
Einiua amistoiauk I^ldtsikita- 
piiks, akitokekaup ki akitsinokaua- 
kimaup. Ki annamauk aitaukekau. 
ltakaii. Itauakimau. Ki akauoyiu 
ksistauyokakists, okoaists, utsists. 
Otsinoksatskanists osakiau, otsim- 
ma^kisau, okossisau. A'isopoksi- 
nbksiau. Ninaiks itiiukaki^'tsi- 
maiau, ma^kanistsistutspiau. Mat- 
atapistutsluaiks, aikakauoyiu au- 
aua^sists. lvi annamauk aikaki- 
tomautapauaukiu. Aukanaitapa^- 
sis kotokyainokui , itaniau: A'ki- 
tapistutsop misbzkists. A'kitsika- 
kitnau manistumiks. Itauinatapis- 
tutsiu. Itauanitsistutsiu. A'ist<z- 
mipu^sapistutsiu. O'mi itaukekau 
Inokiinists. Tamatopakiiau. Oimi 
ninaua itaniu : Matokeks-onuznis- 
tainoai-otsitskita^piau akitoke- 
kaup. Ki itstsip im^nistainoko^- 
kauakiniaup. Alatsitskamistutsopa. 


They had done the oiling of the 
skins. 

When they moved again, the 
chief said: We shall move. We 
shall camp at Buffalo-head [a local 
name]. There are many berries 
[of all kinds], [especially] cherries. 
They took them. When they had 
brought them home, they mashed 
them with the whole seed in them. 
They were picked for future use 
[for winter-time]. Then they 
moved again. The chief said : 
The buffalo is near the Seven- 
persons [a local name], we shall 
camp there, and there we shall 
chase elk. And there they camped. 
They gathered in a circle [to 
chase the elk]. Then they chased 
[the elk]. And there was much 
hot pemmican, tripe, guts. The 
choice parts were back-fat, flanks, 
belly-fat. They all had plenty of 
food. The chiefs would come to- 
gether to decide, which way to 
move the camp. They did not 
move about [far], they only ate 
food. And there they moved about 
[just a little]. When the hides 
were all good, then [the chiefs] 
said: We shall move to the moun- 
tains [the Cypress hills]. We shall 
cut the lodge-poles. Then they 
started to move. Then they sepa- 
rated [by bands]. Then they would 
move this way. They camped over 
there at Long-lakes [a local name]. 
Then they moved again. The chief 
said: We shall move to Where- 
the-Women-societv-left-their-lodge- 
pole [a local name]. And there 
are some [buffalo], we have still 
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Oma ninaua itaniu: 0 'ld, 
iikopak'iop. A'^komonoasiu akito- 
kekaup. Ki annimauk aitokekau. 
Itapauauakoaii 6 iuoinist#mikiks. 
Itapaisotsima^kataiau. A'keks 
ako/toksipistaiauaiks. OTokepo- 
auaists matautsi^'pi. J^Vmpimis- 
kaupiau. Nituiksimfiukiau 111a- 
top^taiopiiniskuupinu. Ki akeks 
asipistsi i^hipastotakiau atsitsipi. 
Okbauaists aumatapipanokaiau. 
ATianiu : Akopakiop. A'isinai^'pi 
akitsisapistntsop. Midlists aitakau- 
oyi , pakki^'pists. A'ukckuu. 
Matsipiotoisiuaiks akeks. Ki aiyA 
kitsiau pasksiiukimmn. A'kakoyy 
tomiauaists. A'j^kiks itaisopo^- 
tomiauaists. Otsiniuauiauaii. J'w- 
nistsaiie istuyisi akop£painsikainu, 
hko^paiaukimuiauaists, ki ako^- 
tauausiauaists. A'uaniu: A'knnie- 
tsistutski^'thip A'kekoksistaks- 
ktivi. A koydamitapaukckaup. 
A imakapin iksisakapiu. AAsa- 
ksistuGop. Einina, auakasiks 
atomatapupa>kiinakataiau. Sau- 
kyauakasiks nitanktiitsinaiau dcuui 
imita j^peki. A itsitsipoka^kina- 
ki aian. Mat-aCti-ipa a^ksamajsi- 

tsi^'p. A])i’siau, sinaiskiau, npo- 
kaiiau, saukvauakasiau, ^iiniksiaic 
a^piunmatskataiau pi>l a^kan i. 


to chase. We moved hack [to- 
wards the prairie]. 

The chief said: Come on, we 
shall move. We shall move to 
Green lake. And there they camp- 
ed. Then stray-bulls were chased. 
They were taken to use their hides 
for Indian trunks. The women 
would use their hides to tie their 
travois with. The hair on the 
heads [of the buffalo] was taken 
also. It was made into ropes. The 
same [hides] were also made into 
hard ropes. And the women made 
a string from the sinews [this 
string was used in tanning]. They 
began to tan the skins for the 
lodges. [The chief] would say : 
We shall move. We shall move 
to Writing-stone [a local name]. 
There are many berries, [especi- 
ally] cherries. They camped there. 
The women did not go far for 
picking berries. And the mashed 
cherries were dry. They put them 
away. They put them in calf- 
sacks. They were the berries for 
future use. In winter they would 
skim the grease with them, they 
would mix them with their pem- 
mican, and they would make soup 
with them. [The chief] would sav: 
Wc shall move up [alongside Milk 
river] to Woman’s-point [a local 
name], W e shall camp about along 
the river. The meat about [the 
camp] is getting scarce. Then we 
had mo\ ed away [trom the river]. 
Buffalo and antelopes commenced 
again to be shot. The prairie- 
antelopes were fat like dog-ribs. 
lhe\ had sweet livers. There was 
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Itamu: Ponakiksi ako^tsika- 
kimaup. A'iistayhiy'k akitsikaki- 
maup, otakesina okoauaists aki- 
tsiksistapist utsimaists . A'kitsi- 
ksistokatomaists. Itsikamistutsiu. 
Tauiitokekau. Ponakiksi annyaie 
nito^kanisto^taikakimau. A'k- 
aiskskamiu manistamiks. Auka- 
naiyfkitsiksisoyis , ako^tsitako- 
keiau okoauaists. Ki akitanistsi- 
natsiaists «nni suibpoksokoiskani. 
Ki aiikoku, suidpokskuyi auka- 
n a iksik sinatsi u . A'uuiatapkmu utsi 
dkoai. A'umatapo^to^kbpskau- 
aists. Matsikakanistapo^kyakana- 
piua akbpists. lnmksikapseks 
anna^kaie akaumatapioyin. Itstsii 
myapakeks, mato^kotunnotsiu- 
aiks. O'mi k/nnauk itsapauku- 
naiiu. Psikotuyiks, auatuyiks, 
ponokiiiks, siki^'tsisbiks, <znniks- 
kaic apaisamatsiu. Anno itsapau- 
kunaiiua, annikskaie ainitsiu. 
Atotamoko^pot«si , ita'^kanaune- 
takiu, ma^ksinistats. A ' nni nie- 
taydai aistemitsinapapaukunaiiu. 
ltaiaia^kimau, eini oma^tapau- 
tsatst^p. ./ nnimaie likitsitapist u- 
tsiu, A'ksokapshtsim , otsitakstuyi- 
mi. Sotainitsiki^ ki^Aaukunaiiu. 
A'kaitapistutsim nistsepiskan. Ma- 
tbmantstuyiu ita^kanaitamitakiu. 


nothing, we would just look at 
[without killing it]. Wolves, bad- 
gers, skunks, prairie-antelopes 
were those, that we bought to- 
bacco with. 

[The chief] said: We shall cut 
our lodge-poles from Cut-bank 
river. When we were near to 
[the place], where we would cut 
our lodge-poles, the women would 
have completed their lodges. They 
would have done sewing them. 
Then they [the Peigans] moved 
fast. Then they camped. It is 
Cut-bank river, where they al- 
ways cut lodge-poles from. They 
would watch the lodge-poles. 
When they were all dry, then 
they would stretch their lodges 
with them. And they would look 
like leaf-lodges. And it was late 
in the fall, the leaves would all 
be white. They began to eat guts 
[and] tripe. They began to make 
soup with them. One never turn- 
ed his head away from the soup. 
They would begin to eat even 
hard-seed-berries. They were care- 
ful [literally: hard] women, [that] 
never would be hungry. Over 
there [near the mountains] it was, 
they camped about. Black-tails, 
deer, elk, moose, those were [the 
animals], they hunted for. These 
[people] were camped about [near 
the mountains], those were [the 
animals] they killed. When it 
snowed [first] in the fall, then 
they began to hurry, that they 
moved down [to the lower coun- 
try], There [down] on the river, 
there they would be camped 
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ATsokaniu : Hint na niato^- 
paiaksikinopaiuatsiks bkdsiks. A'n- 
nimaie itaitanutakiu. Aipannis, 
tukskauni matapi itainoyiu eini. 
Koktisi itauto, ki itauaniu: Einiua 
amistoiauk, ikakaiim. Apinakusi 
kitaksam. Itsini^'kai aisamiu. 
A istamauakimau. ./kaisokapiua 
einiua okay is. OTn&^ko^katsistii- 
yikiks, katsistuyikiks, anniksiaie 
ibiia^sinnu. ./'nniksiaie i^'tistu- 
yimiu. Afftanistsiaiks amii aipOyK- 
pokuyi. Tsa, aisopokitamapiu 
oto^kdiekhni amo^k itstsitstsfuit- 
stiiyia. TAa^kanaato. Einiua ini- 
tokai, aiaokskai, nisobyi, nisitbvi 
itaiistapa. 1 t;i jrso. Ki anuoina 
otsitokunaii^ p, aistamikakaupiu. 
Omiksisk otsi^kaniks itaunimiu- 
aiks. Ifizsksosatsiiiaiks. Itizstau- 
atsiaaiks.Itaapi^katsuiaiks.Itiry- 
paniniaaiks. A'istapuyisuyisaiks, 
^kaiksistokomisiinau. Itapitsotsi- 
amists. Itsitoasuyinakiuaiks. Aais- 
tsisaiks, ithiamiuaiks. Anna ayAevi 
Ankuiksipaiekasiu , itauapotoyiu- 
aiks. Itakanniksipistbiuaiks. Ita- 
l )a /C Sil ?Chiuaik3. Pa^pakitsiu xn- 
aistsi i^Vusatshiiuaiks. Okiivo- 
aaaists mistsists annistsiaie iy'tfi- 
pa^pokuyinaie. A'ipstsiki^'suyiu, 


about. There they waited, where 
the buffalo would come the near- 
est. To that place they would 
move. They would carefully look, 
where they [themselves] -would 
be during the winter. Then they 
camped in different places all 
along the river. They would make 
the corral [for their horses]. In 
the beginning of the winter they 
were all happy. 

[The chief] would say: The 
buffalo would not set warm their 
(unborn] calves [that means: the 
buffalo would not have another 
place than their own bodies to 
hide their calves]. Then they [the 
people] were happy. When it 
cleared up, one person would see 
the buffalo. In the night he came 
back, and said: The buffalo are 
close by, they are many. In the 
morning you will hunt. They 
were all gone on a hunt. Then 
they would chase the buffalo. 
1 he buffalo’s far was good al- 
ready. They [the people] liked the 
big heifers [four years old], [and] 
the heifers [two years old] very 
much. With those they wintered 
[that means: they ate them during 
the winter]. They would he like 
as if their hair were brushed. Oh, 
happy times there would be in 
the beginning of the winter, from 
the food that they got. Thev all 
came back home. [After] two, 
three, four, five [days] the buf- 
falo would go away [from the 
neighbourhood of the Indians]. 
1-hey [the buffalo] moved back 
[they would drift away north]. 
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itaua^kapitsiuaie. It<znnipotoyiu- 
aie . Ma tsitaisapa^ki^'k uy 1 aaie . 

Matsitaumatapaua^kapatsimau. 
Ahinistsi einiua oyhin, nitaini^- 
kato^piau o^k^tsikinan. ^f'nnis- 
tsi matortaisatsiniuaiks. Itaiksis- 
tsiaiks. Matato^kapitsi^'tauats. 
A'iksistsip^iinlT^siu. Onni akeua 
ki omi ki bkosiks i^'kanaiksistsi- 
pannli^siau. Okasiau, istsii iiko- 
metsisto^paiokaiau . 


And here, where they were camp- 
ed, they would just stay. They 
would be in a hurry for their 
robes [to tan them]. They jerked 
the skin-meat from them. Then 
they scraped them. Then they 
oiled them with the brains and 
the liver. Then they greased them. 
When they were soaked with 
grease, they had already warm 
water. Then they would pull the 
water [from the fire]. They pour- 
ed the water on them. When 
they were soaked with water , 
they would twist them. [When] 
the water was all out of them 
[by twisting], then they would 
untie them. Then they tied them 
stretched. Then they began to 
scrape the moisture out of them. 
They scraped them with a broken 
stone. They would brush their 
fur with sticks. It [the hide] was 
a little dry, then they pulled it 
on a string. Then they put it 
down. Then they stretched it by 
stepping on it [bv holding their 
feet on the ends]. Then they 
pulled it again on the string. 
There were some buffalo-bones, 
thev were called shoulder-bones. 
With those they also scraped the 
hide. Then they [the hides] were 
completed. Then there was no- 
thing to think about [to worry 
about]. They had done making 
robes for themselves. The woman, 
and her husband, and her chil- 
dren, they all had robes for them- 
selves. When they slept, they would 
sleep as if they were sleeping with 
tire [the i-obes were so warm!]. 
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A'ipib einiua, akekoaiks akitsi- 
kakiau omim om^ksiksimim. 
A'kitsikosinai. A'kitsitotoaie. A'n- 
liynx otsita^sima^piai, akitaupito- 
toksksiuaie. A ksipstsikapauakiu* 
aie. A'kitopitsiniotoyiuaie dnni 
uituvi. Aniko^ksim akitominio- 
toviuaie. Aksoatsiuaie. I kitsi- 
ipuminai. A'kstemato^to akekoan 
su^ktunapi, akiiitapiau. Amoi 
ak«vktiyi akitumiataiau pa^tsika- 
k^tanai, aisaitsik«^takn\i, \y'- 
taimmit.smiiskiop. J'nnistsiaie mat- 
aiiatomiau. Pokaiks mata^koi- 
a^to^ko^sluaiks. Mata prketsi 
aipauyikaiau, onuksisk mistsiks 
a'^kanautoyiau. Ambksi otapito- 
toksksa.ua iks. Kinvks matauatsiau , 
kapseks. Ki anniksi ksisam, ksa^;- 
kutmuksi. A'isinipaiau. A'ita^- 
tsiki tauy akiopiau. y/bmikskaie 
aii^tsukoib^to^kb^siu. A'keks 
aipanni^TAi miksimtsimiks. Mat- 
ainiuanatsiuaiks. A'itapbtstuyis , 
nkoniKkaiau. A'keks aiksoatigr;- 
ko^taian. A'iistSi^tomiau mistsists. 
Aipyii'j^ko^ta^pokiisi , ponoka'- 
mitai ithiakiinistsiu. Saikiiuaiso- 
tsi;/piu otsitanists. ItlP^ko^- 
tiiuaists. Omistsi manistsistsi <znnis- 
tsiaie no^ka'^koaitsim. Tkaisa- 
kaketsimaists. Autsiksista^kota- 
sfii-st't , itipuuaukapinim osakopsta- 
nists, a^kitsitsoatli'^saists. Ki oma 
kipitiikeii otomitain uo^ka^ko- 
aiminaic. Adstamaniu : Ki iiiki- 
paksiki^'tsok. Kfnnyaie nny- 
kztojrtiiprko^tauaie. 


[When] the buffalo was far, 
the girls would cut a big tree 
over there. It would fall. She [a 
girl] would go up to it. Here , 
where she liked it , she would 
knock off the bark of it. She 
would hit it [the tree] lightly. 
Then she would peel from the 
same place [where she had been 
hitting]. The same size [as she 
had peeled] she would tear in 
two. She would eat it. It was 
verv sweet. Then the girls and 
bovs — many of them — would 

«/ t. 

go. Over there on the hill-side 
they dug for false roots [a kind 
of eatable roots] , rattle-sound- 
roots, [and] make-bleed-roots. 
Those they ate also. The children 
never became sick [because those 
roots were so healthy]. They would 
find the other [trees] to eat , they 
took all those trees. They peeled 
the bark from them. They ate 
also roseberries, [and] hard-seed- 
berries. And then there was earth- 
medicine [black alcali], it was 
earth. They licked it. All the 
mouths would be just white from 
it. That [the earth-medicine] pre- 
vented them from being sick [li- 
terally : they would not get sick 
from]. The women kept bull- 
berries through winter [literally: 
laid bullberries over night]. They 
had them also for berries to use 
them afterwards. Y\ hen they had 
real winter, they would provide 
lor wood. The women would go 
on foot for wood. They would 
pack the wood on their back. 
^ hen the wood was far to get, 
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AikAstapauko^tas, itaumatap- 
apaipiksim oto^kakinnanists. 
Itai^Tsaipiksiin otsistnkini, op«k- 
satsis. Omi otannaukotokemi 
«nnimaie itotatsipbtsim omistsi 
oto^kakinnanists. Itauaniu. Tak- 
siksistap. Itiiunmtapakimaists. J - 
kaisuii^'tsm unneto^ki tukskaie 
o^kitsikinani iiuko^tokoaikina- 
nmu. A'iksistakiimaists. Ahikits- 
apikinau. AAstzmakotsissiie, akito- 
pitsosimaie. Omistsim p<zkki;£ - 
pistsim ikatsiksiststom. Itdtoyiu 
omi apdtsii. ./'nniaie i;rft<zmsikau- 
aie. Ohn^kaiito^kbsinai «uni- 
maie itsiisapimsikauaie. Aiksis- 
tsinikinau. Onnstsim \)cckki% pis- 
tsim aitsitsapo^tbm. AkTydsimaie 
op<zkkimsikan. Itanistsiu akeks: 
A mom ka^tsitsiksistotaka^puau 
nitsinikinani. Omi ot<znni ikau- 
matapakunin omi osa'^koyTaiis. 
ATksistakiminai , otsitoyTokaie. 
Ki oniim imsikauim iy;'pithsoka- 


thev would put the travois on a 
horse. They had covered their 
saddles from one end to the other 
[with raw-hide]. They carried 
wood on them [on the travois 
and the saddles]. They had profit 
from the travois. They valued it 
very much. When they had done 
carrying wood with it, then they 
began to coil up the ropes, 
attached to the travois, [for fear] 
that they might be eaten [by the 
dogs]. And the old woman had 
[also] profit from her dog. She 
would say: Just put it [the dog] 
short [that means: just put the 
travois on its neck]. That way 
she got her wood. 

When she had done getting 
her wood, then she began to 
put her leg-bones together. She 
pulled out her stone to hammer 
the bones on, [and] her stone- 
hammer. She put her leg-bones 
down oji her half of a hide. She 
would say: I shall make grease 
[from the bones]. Then she began 
to hammer them. She had already 
put her real pot on the fire. She 
would make the soup with one 
of the leg-bones. She had done 
hammering them. Then she would 
put the mashed bones in [the pot]. 
When it had boiled a long time, 
then she would pull it from the 
fire. She had already put the 
cherries [near her]. She took a 
horn-spoon. With that she skimm- 
ed. She put her skimmed grease 
in a big real j wooden] bowl. 
Then she had done skimming 
[the grease]. She put the cherries 
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kimaie. Tzmoma^katsko^patsi- 
maie. /Tnniaukaie ki omi Qs 
i^tsitatsima^koviuaie. Napiks 
i^'tsitamiinaii. 


A Yotstuyiu , tzmamisamiu. 

Unista^siks auta^ketaupiau. Ki 
ita n ma t apo^pum matska u . Td ma u - 
auakimau. Tmakuinaistuyis, <zps- 
sists i^'tauauakimiiu. Kotskistu- 
yisi, otsitakauakima^pi , autbmits- 
istaniaipiksim otsists kbniskuyi. 
lpitamoksakiuaists. Mato^tsitau- 
anistsiu ksa^kuyi. Ita'^tauuki- 
mau. Iskunata^kunfiks nutokgmi 
annyaie nito^taua^kstaiau. 0'%- 
psoauaists nituyi mtskunatapsiau. 
O tasiks misiaiks, lmnipitsiiiu. 
Aipi^'tsisi eiiiiua, otskzmitoku- 
naiispists aukapis, iinakunmistuyis, 
miskaistonopakiau. Auotasainini- 
pitsiu okosiks pokaiks. Itaipiy" tsiu 
eiiiiua, aitapsuiiuisi, onia ninau 
itapaisaisto : Aiaksamiop. Ai- 
aketaisop. Inaka^tsists akannau- 
ki^'pists annistsiaie autsira. 
A'ukoiskatomaists. AAiauaua^- 
kau. I kstsl ksists otsipiists ainistay'- 
katom. A nnimaie ninaiks natoy-- 
kemiks otsisoyAenianoauaiks ctw- 
niniaie n:iy;kitaisaniiaiks. MyAi- 
taisauatsiauaiks. Itamstaniyfkatai- 


in [the bowl]. There was much 
[literally : far] of the cherries 
with skimmed grease. She told 
the women : You must get hot 
this soup of the leg-bones. Her 
daughter was already hammering 
the sirloin-dried-meat. [When] 
she had done hammering, she 
gave it to [her mother]. And 
she [the mother] mixed it [the 
dried meat] up with the skimmed 
grease [and cherries]. Then she 
made it all into one roll. She 
gave that to her son-in-law. He 
invited the old men. 

It was winter again [it was the 
second big snow-storm], [and] 
then they went up to the prairie 
[from the river] to hunt. The 
calves were put in the pot [that 
means: were not too big for being 
put in the pot]. And then they 
began to get robes to buy with. 
Then they chased the buffalo. 
Even if it was very cold, they 
chased the buffalo with arrows. 
W hen it was extremely cold , they 
first stuck their hands in the 
snow, where they were to chase 
buffalo. They would put them 
[their hands] under their arms. 
Then they would put earth on 
them. Then they chased the buf- 
falo. Those that shot hard would 
kill two [buffaloes]. They [the 
hunters] were just as strong as 
their arrows. Their horses were 
of hard endurance, they could 
stand much cold. When the buf- 
falo were far, [and] when the 
places where they camped a long 
time about became to be bad 
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aiks itaisinauake. Omiksisk itaisi- 
nauakeks aitsikspimau. ItlFyffus- 
ksinoaii unistfr/siks, maniko^ki- 
nii^'piau. Manistapamko^kimi^;'- 
piau, auniksiaie moyists pisto^tsi 
itaiisksipi^'p otsikvoauai. Manis- 
tapaniko^k'Lmi^'piau, annistsiaie 
t«sksini^p. 


Manistapisamistuyi^p, aimoyi- 
kootnisau, kfiiniaie aumatapoto. 
Itastsimimiau. Ki itsauata^siau 
eiiuua okuyists. Itaiepumiu, «nni- 
mai e i^^tsiksisto^p u m matskatau. 
Itakauno^kanaupaistutbaii imoi- 
aniks. Itaukstsimamatapiua. Tiiks- 
kama matapiua mitsippi, niippi, 
nisippi, annimaie i^'kaka^pum- 
niatsiu. Kataipumotasiua aikima- 
toykoiim ma^ta^punnmi^pi. Itau- 


[dirty], then they moved notwith- 
standing [the cold], even if it was 
very cold. Their small children 
all cried for cold. [When] the 
buffalo were far, when it was 
really warm weather, the chief 
would cry out over the camp : 
W r e shall go on a hunt. We shall 
go with pack-horses, and stay for 
some days. They took the small 
old lodges. They took them for 
lodges [on the trip]. They went 
walking [slowly]. They would use 
thin willow-sticks for lodge-poles. 
[Where] men had two wives, their 
younger wives Avould go [with 
them] on a hunt. They [the hus- 
bands] took them along. Then 
they [the younger wives] were 
called „the chief-woman of the 
pack-hunt”. Those chief-women 
of the pack-hunt had their faces 
black on the sides [because they 
did not wash them]. Then the 
calves were known, what size they 
were. According to their [the 
calves’] different sizes, we tied 
their shoulder-bones inside of the 
lodges. From the different sizes 
[of the shoulder-bones] we knew 
[the sizes of the calves]. 

As it was far in the winter, 
when the calves had hair on them, 
then it began to be spring. Then 
they [the calves] were of hated 
size [that means: they were too 
big, so that the Indians had to 
cut them in two]. And then the 
buffalo’s fur was not good. Then 
they had summer, [and] then it 
was , [that] they quit getting robes 
to buy with [because the fur 
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kiota^punimau satsopatsi, au^ks- 
opaiks minikimiks, pista^kanists, 
apaipistsiks, sikapaipistsiks, tzn- 
maie nitaia^punnnau. Tukskama 
nisitbianasiu naipistsiua, liisdia na- 
si a tukskama naipistsiua. Satso- 
patsists nitsainasiau. Auaksopaiks 
natokianasiau no^ketsikepipiau. 
O'p^kotokiksisaiketanists , siksa- 
pistsimatsiks mataitukskonn nni- 
taitsanasiau. Pista^kanists nitiiks- 
k<zma imoiiina namisooiau. Ap^k- 
sipsta^kanists nistdkianasisau , 
nii^kitaianisooiau. J'nniaie nitai- 
a^pmnmau. Itaua^kyapa^pum- 
inau. Itautapa^puminiiu. Itaua- 
mistutsiu. A'itsksistutsisi , aikai- 
saieso^kim btnkesina otstaukatska- 
nists. 


A'ipihpsamiu end. Aii^kimi- 
ku\ 1 itautsistutsiu. Matoykono- 
yiuatseini. I'k^makapiu, stimikiks 
onoykitoykbinimatoypi. Soyksi- 
kaii^ kimikuyi itautaministutsiu. 
Itzkitsoaskin in <znniy'kaie i y'- 
tauauatutsiu. Aka ykatsiskuyiu , 
f ) imzykspjztsikim , auninic iy'- 
tauak-dstiitsiu. ltapnuamiaksistu- 
t-ui Aukaipotaskini. ltapaipuy- 
" a I ) i > tutsiu Kinidtonisi, Akastse- 


was not good]. Then they began 
quickly to make robes. The people 
counted for themselves [the num- 
ber of the robes]. One person 
had twenty , thirty , fourty robes 
to buy things with. Those that 
had not good horses suffered for 
[want of] something to buy with. 
They all went on [to the trading- 
post] to buy powder, hard car- 
tridges, tobacco, white blankets, 
black blankets; such things they 
would buy. One blanket costed 
ff ve robes , one blanket [another 
one] costed four robes. Powder 
[one gallon] costed one robe. A 
hundred cartridges costed two 
robes. Flints, [and] black gun- 
springs costed together one robe. 
Only four [plugs] of tobacco were 
[to be bought for] one robe. Of 
white tobacco they got eight 
[plugs], it it costed two robes. 
Such things they would buy. 
L’hen they would go home from 
Inning. Then they came home 
after buying. Then they moved 
up on the prairie [from the river- 
side], \\ hen they had moved on 
the prairie, the women had a 
big supply of lodge-pole-pins. 

Then they hunted for the 
buffalo. They would move to the 
Cvpiess lulls [literally : Striped 
earth]. They could not find the 
buffalo. There were not many 
places [liteially : it was scarce], 
where they found the bulls. They 
moved down on the other side 
of tlie Wide-gap. The Round 
forest, that was the place tlun 
moved to. The\ would go to 
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ksin&skujiu. A inoa^konoyiu eiin. 
Itaumatapauaki man . Ita'^po- 

kyapauauatutsiu , eiin oma^tap- 
akaiepi. Pisamiks itaiinapitakiau. 
Kokiisi itaipimau ninniks: Mina- 
tsipioma^kat. Aiinapitakibp. A'- 
mom otsitakaiepi einhia, itamiu- 
aksisau. Itaukakiu, aikaitsauapo- 
toy'm otapimi otasiks. Natb’sii 
matizs<zmiuaic. Aikskisaie, saiipu- 
nikskisaie, itaiikokakui. Onoka- 
mitasina aikaisaiepiskoau. Matnis#- 
moa itaisapisko^toaii samiks kx- 
tauaia^tsimiks. A'ist^misokanibp: 
A iaua itsmitau. A'isautomoau. 
O'ksbkoaiks itapauasaui isoiau. 

O'ksbkoaiks a^kaiuiikinunato^- 
koiimiaiks. Ki onff a^kiliinnimani 
itsitaisapi^'takiau piksistsimani. 
Ki it^tasainisatsiiau. Onu ninai 
apauaua^kai ita'^kotsiauaie a%- 
kuiinniman. Itauanistsiauaie: An- 
nd^k amoi kitdtsisisin. Kimmokit, 
nitsikumnato^kni. Na^ksikumno- 
kit , nn^kitskipPt. Minakauo^s 
kokuists, na^kitsapi motokli'ni. 


Much-driftwood, [and] the Big 
Sandhills [local names] and [then] 
turn back. They turned hack and 
moved up to Rotten-willow-wood 
[a local name]. They were moving 
this way to Buffalo-lip [and] Many- 
snakes [also local names]. They 
finally found the buffalo. Then 
they began to chase the buffalo. 
Then they moved about that way, 
where there were many buffalo. 
Those that hunted far gave the 
alarm [suspecting the enemy being- 
near]. In the night the chiefs 
would talk. [They would say:] 
Do not go far. We have had 
alarm. Over there, where there 
are many buffalo, they ran away 
[scared by some people, enemies 
of this tribe]. They [the people 
of the camp] were careful, they 
would not turn loose their male 
horses. They would look at the 
Sun. If he [the Sun] had stripes 
on each side [the Sun-dogs], if 
he had often stripes on the sides', 
then they were very careful. All 
the horses were not driven far 
[from the camp ]. After a short 
time the hunters, that did not 
listen [to the chiefs, and went 
far from the camp], were charged 
on [by the enemies]. Then sud- 
denly there would be said: A 
certain one was killed. He was 
scalped. Ilis relations began to 
go about crying. Ali his relations 
would suffer. And they would 
put weeds cut-up with tobacco 
in a pipe. And they went crying 
to him | the medicine-man]. To 
that man, who was walking about. 
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Itauaniu oma niuaua: Mat- 
akeopa, a^kitaikakauasainiop. 
Itauamiopiu , itaut^koma^kau. 
A'ikaistapauakaitapiu. Itisii^tsi- 
niau. A'keks itaitsotsistsinaiau . 
A'ksistuyitakiks manika'piks ita- 
papi sarnia u . I tain Aa^ta^sia u . 
Oma ninaua aistamianiu: ATo^- 
ko;rtasaimotakiop ka^toma. Itau- 
matapinimau. O'mo^ksksinbo^pi 
miko^poniks otasiks, mioma;^- 
kaiks, anniksaie R^patsiu.A'umato. 
I^kitdpisoo. A'isUmo^tapauau- 
a^kau, manistapakanapi^pi. Na- 
tsitapii iskunatapsi miikitapi, an- 
niksaie aiisapasapii. Apaik^stsiau. 
Manistapikaua^kusko^pi , i^'t- 

auanist«pauaua;rkaiau. Itaiapiau 
moyi. It^skoma^kaiau. Ainoasau 
oirnm otapisini, itau^kuunau: 
u’u -}-. Amom sooam itapau;^- 
patskotsiu. Itauanistaiau : Seka- 
miksik aistoina^kaiau. Nitsapiau. 
Auautsiau. Aka'^tsimaie atanni- 
mauka'n. Oma sdyepij/tsiu ni- 
tiikskami itapaskbaiks. y/'nnaie 
otaitsinikbkaiks. Otauanikaiks. 
A'mistoinauk itaukunaiiu. JTmaie 
tiikskam a^kanaitsinikatbmaie. 
Aukanaia^tsimis, itaitamitakiu. 
A'ikakani^tsini^ka^ta^sin . Ki 
oma matsiua manika'piua nit<z- 
stonikiu: Amursk ksistsikui^k 
kitaksksindki. Namaiks tako^- 
totaki. Saio^tbtakinikiau , tima- 
kesapskaukik. 


they gave the pipe. They would say 

to him: Now here is vour smoke. 

«/ 

Pity me, I have suffered. Pity me, 
• that I may have revenge. Let the 
nights not be many, that I see 
[that means: before I see] a scalp. 

That man [the medicine-man] 
would say-. We are not women, 
that we only cry. Then he [the 
same man] would get on his 
horse, then he would run around. 
The people [that followed him] 
were getting many. They ran 
near the lodges. The women then 
yelled. The young men that felt 
brave yelled. They sang [their 
war-songs] to themselves. That 
man [the medicine-man] then 
would say : We shall also make 
cry our enemies. Then they began 
to catch their horses. As they 
knew their long-winded [liter- 
ally: hard- winded] horses, [and] 
hard-runners, they would take 
those along with them. They 
started. The warriors went on 
horseback. They went around, 
where they were hidden from 
view. Two strong brave men went 
ahead to look about. They were 
the scouts. They went that way, 
wdiere the coulees were about 
[they followed the coulees]. They 
saw the camp [of the enemies]. 
Then they ran back. When they 
saw the people [their own party] 
over there, then they yelled: 
u’u The warriors then crowd- 
ed one another about. They were 
told: The cranes [that means: the 
scouts] are coming. They really 
saw [the enemies]. They [the 
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Itaumatapb. ltsitautbaie. Itau- 
taupiuaie. lttfsauniuaie, onni^ka- 
nistapsakapoma^kaniaii. Mataiik- 
sisizinoa, itaisakapoma^kaiinai 
liatsitapii. Itapa^patskotsui itaua- 
lniaupiu. A'isimotseu : A'kekaiiii, 
akekaiai. A^kaistsaipisko^toaiiks. 
A'utsatstsisaiks , ihiisapisko^toy iu- 
aiks. Oma manika'piu ikaiai'111 
dtas. Kt'nnyaie dtomatsitsiuaiks. 
It<znisoauaniaiks.Omamanik;Tpiua 
siipop okimmani. No^k^tsisinisoi- 
auania. Itsipbtstso^ketsiotsiiau. 
O'tsitsipbtokaie. Miskstamamia- 
piksatsiuaie. Onamaii matoyiua. 
Initsiuaie. A'nnvaie nitsinania^- 
kau. Tukskizma epiu. Ki oma 
stsika matbtsimaie unnopanists. 
Ki amoi stsika matapiua otokahii 
saautoinoyiuaie. A'nniksimau- 

Verhand. der Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Nieuwe 


cranes] made a circle. There was 
a big [literally: a far-reaching] 
circle [formed by the main part 
of the warriors, after they had 
seen the cranes making a circle]. 
The leader of the party alone 
went back to them [the cranes]. 
He was told the news by them. 
He 1 was told by them : Close by 
they [the enemies] are camped. 
He [the leader] alone told his 
coups. When they all heard it 
[that the enemies were camped 
close by], they were happy. Many 
of them were singing [war-songs] 
to themselves. And a brave young 
.man sang words in his song: 
To-day yon will know me. I shall 
take one of the guns [of the 
enemies’ guns]. If I do not take 
one of them, then put a womans’ 
dress on me. 

Then they [ the warriors] would 
go on. Then they came near to 
[the enemies]. They sat near by 
them. They looked at them, that 
one of them might run out on 
the prairie. It was not a long 
time, then two of them [of the 
enemies] ran out from the camp. 
Then they [the warriors of the 
war-party] crowded one another. 
Then they [the same warriors] 
got on their horses. They warned 
each other: Wait, wait! Let us 
charge on them close [that means: 
when they are close by]. When 
they [the two enemies] were close 
by, then they [the warriors] made 
a charge on them. The horse of 
that young man [that sang the 
song] was fast. That one [that 

Reeks; Dl. XIII X», 1. 2 
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kaiks, aitsinitsiuaiks. Kauko^tb- 
kiaiks. Itotsimmotau. A'a^kyapi- 
piksiu. Omatauakbkatsaie, omat- 
o^'konbkatsaie. Tama^sauaiu- 
naiiu. A'utsato^kim moyists, 
itokekau. Itautapimau. Itaiaksis- 
tsipim otbtokammists. Itaipikim 
sikii. I^tsit«sikskiuaic. IprTau- 
mistsinitapoma^kau kaua^kiusts. 
A'istsisi m ovists , 0111a ino^tdau 
aistamdtosikskiu. Itautaminap'is- 
tutsini akdkatsists.Ita^kanaiapa^;- 
patskotsiu. ATstamisksinoau: A'ko- 
tamiataiaiop. Itaumatapsai;/piu. 
Itit^siaibp. Itaisitokdma^kau. 
It^skiinakidp. Itauhsokbma^kaup. 


young man] overtook them [the 
two enemies] first. They [the two 
enemies] jumped off their horses. 
That young man had a plume 
for top-knot. He also jumped off 
in front [of them two]. Then they 
made a charge on one another. 
He [the Peigan] was shot at by 
one of them. He [the Peigan ] 
jumped at him in spite [of liis 
shooting]. He took his [the ene- 
my’s] gun from him. He killed 
him. That way he got a gun. 
One of them [of the two enemies] 
had arrows. And another [Peigan] 
took his quiver and arrows [from 
him]. And the other people took 
his scalp. There they [the enemies] 
were, there they [the Peigans] 
killed them. They [the enemies 
who were scalped] had only their 
ears left. Then they [the Peigans] 
ran to escape. They ran home. 
Thev were not chased by him 
[by the enemy], they were not 
found by him. Then they had a 
good scalp-dance [before they ar- 
rived in the camp of the Peigans]. 
[When] they were near the camp, 
then they camped. They put up 
shades. Then they tied up their 
scalps. Then they mashed up 
char-coal. They blacked their faces 
with it. They ran down the 
coulees. When the lodges were 
close by, that one that had a 
relative killed [by the enemy] 
blacked his face all over. Then 
they [the returning warriors] gave 
a signal to the circle-camp. Then 
all the people [in the camp] 
crowded each other about. Then 
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Ivi oma nama^kau autbmo- 
ma^kau. Aitspyomn^kus, dtapisin 
itaskunakibp. Itasksksisiu : Nikiii- 
ta^patsistoa^pi, onamai nitdtoain. 
Ki itaitsotsistsinatomoau. Okdaii 
tiuiitsipim. Matsisamoa itomodvi 
Matokeks. Itsitapo^tobiaiks. Itsi- 
tbtbiaiks okdaii oma saiiiiikiu. 
A'itotsinbkimaiaiks. O'ksbkoaiks 
oto^k^nsokoma^kokaiks. P0110- 
kaTnitai, piapi, «nnyaie nitsoko- 
ma^kiu. Ki oma stsika ponopani 
luatsinama^kau unitsitapoiau Mat- 
okeks. Matsinokimakaiks. Piapii 
kakakauo btsokoma^kba^piaiks. 
Ki stsikim inikiiiu Matokeks mat- 
sitotsindkimaiau. Ki amoii piapi 
matakauo lmitsokonm^kdviuaiks. 
Itointsotseiau: Odd, anetakit, xnm 
nmauaki, a^kitonito^sdp. Kito^;- 
kemaiks apa^piskinisau. A'iak- 
aua^kisiau. Saamists itai.-apo^- 
kvakia, okmnipuyisaamists, atski- 
naisaamists. Matsitaisapo^kyakiu 
auotanists, aiistsa^satdniiau. Ni- 
namiska^kuiinniimnists mataiis- 
tsa^satdmiau. Saaitsiko^kiniks 
mata^kinia^satsiauaiks. Ap;i^- 
soyisokasists mataisapska^satb- 
niiauaists. Sap^pistatsiks i^'tau- 
tauanaua^kisiau, akspikainhmaiks 
mato^tautauanaua^kisiau , ki oma 
luima^kau omi liamaii oto^ke- 


tliey [the returning warriors] were 
known: We shall have a circle 
in sight. Then they [the people 
in the camp] made a rush out. 
We ran singing scalp-songs. Then 
they [the returning warriors] ran 
through the camp. We were 
shooting. W'e began to run across 
one another. 

And that one that got a gun 
ran ahead [of his companions]. 
When he ran into the camp, we 
— all the people — were shoot- 
ing. Then he told what he had 
done: There he lies, where I shot 
him down. I took his gun from 
him. And then the women yelled 
for him. Pie then entered his 
lodge. After a short while the 
Women-socicty gathered. They 
[the women of that society] went 
to him. Thev came to the lodge 
of him who had killed [an ene- 
my] and counted coup. They had 
there a happy dance. All his 
relations gave presents for him 
[to the dancing women]. Horses 
[and] things were the presents 
they made. And the Women- 
society also would go to the other 
one who had taken the quiver 
and arrows and counted coup. 
They also had a happy dance for 
him [in his honour]. There were 
many things given to them [to 
the dancing women] by him [by 
his relations] for presents. And 
the Women-society would also 
have a happy dance for still 
another one who killed an eneinv. 
And there were many things again 
given to them by him [by his 
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man nnito^tautauanaua^kisin. Ki 
aka'p^tsimaie bm^ketac^sin. A u- 
matapaua^kisin otakesin. A kai- 
kanistsinhn opokaiimatsists. Aita- 
nistsinatsiaists anni otsikekina^;- 
soats. Oma sa^kinau nama^kau 
oini napii kakiKitokapo^tnsiu- 
anaakaie. Ki otaiapita^skotokaie. 


Ki omiina onia^tsiniki^ pirn, 
otantsapaakaie. Itsaipiu. Itauau^- 
kautsimiuaie. A'isakavaCm btakesi- 
11a. Maiaiks inoyKts spo^tsim 
atoksipistan ^nnimaie tai^'tsiu. 
ATstamiauauajrkautsim kshtsikus. 
A'ikakailijrtsimiau iiainaiksa^tas. 


relations]. They hurried one ano- 
ther: Come on, make haste, all 
of you, men, that we may have 
the scalp-dance. You must put 
paint on the faces of your wives. 
They [your wives] will shake their 
heads [dance]. They [the men] 
put on the war-bonnets, the war- 
bonnets with tails down the back 
[literally: the war-bonnets stand- 
ing straight up], [and] the horn- 
war-bonnets. They [the men] 
would put on shields, they would 
pack them on their hacks. They 
would also pack medicine-pipes 
on their backs. They put sleigh- 
bells on their necks. They also 
put on weasel-tail-suits. Some of 
them would use spears as canes 
while dancing, others would use 
bows as canes while dancing, and 
the wife of him who had taken 
the gun would use that gun as 
a cane while dancing. And there 
was a big scalp-dance. Now the 
women began to shake their beads 
[to dance]. They already held 
their fans. They [the fans] looked 
like snow-birds [literally: shoul- 
der-bone-tail-feathers]. That young 
man that took the gun was just 
led round about through the 
crowd by an old man. And he 
[this old man] was singing old 
man’s songs [praises] to him. 

And he was pursued by those 
people, one of whom he had killed. 
[They came near the Peigan cam]).] 
Then they [the Peigans] made a 
charge on them. Then they [the 
Peigans] had a fight with them. 
All the women ran out fast. 
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A'ikakaia^toaii namaiks. Auta- 
kusi itaiksuo. Itaiksistaua^kau- 
tseiau. Initaiks aua^kapiaiau. 
PonokaTuitaiks itaikitatsimaiau. 
Akotsapsiks anniksaie, aukmaiau 
okbauaists. Atsoaskuists it<xstsako- 
kiuata^p. .f'nnimaie itaipstsiau, 
itsinita^piau. O'tasoauaiks itau- 
tsinitaii, ki amo ota^kauaina- 
lioauaists itih^kanaipsto^to^pi. 
O'tasoauaiks k^taiinitaiks a'^ka- 
naiaminitaii. Oksistoauaiks amoks 
otsanaukitsoauaiks aikaknuks. Ki 
oto^kemanoauaiks matakakeki- 
tsa^siau. O'takemoauaiks niataka- 
kekitsa^smu. O^katoauaists aiis- 
tsinimian. Otoka'noauaists aka;£- 
kspaiau.Oma nepumiu kt'nnaie itsi- 
tokomauko^kuyim. U'nm omam 
initauam sa^ldnau&m kaii>to;£- 
sinai. ^'psslsts i;/tsiksisto;£smai. 
Manist^kimato^koyipi, oma m- 
nau otoksinaists mataiistsinim. 
Aitsamanisto^kitau. O'mam ini- 
tauain oto^pbksimiks nitilvi 1 %'- 
kananistnikimato^koyimi. 


Aitapistutsiu Kyaiesis^taii. 
Ki oiniksi manika'piiau itauiau: 
A^kiinisauop. T^maniaii : A'. Ito- 
matapitsikiniau. Tamanistsiau bta- 


They put their robes on the 
lodges, on high where the lodge- 
poles were tied together. They 
[the Peigans] continued to tight 
during the day. They [the women] 
only heard the sound of the guns. 
The guns were only heard. In the 
evening they would stop. Then 
they quit lighting. The dead were 
taken home. They [the] dead were 
laid across on horses. r l hev put 
the rich ones inside of their own 
lodges. In the forests their lodges 
were put up. There they were put 
inside, when they were killed. 
Their horses [the horses of the 
dead] were killed [near them, 
that they might accompany their 
masters], and all the things that 
belonged to them were put in 
there [in the lodges]. All their 
horses, that were not killed, had 
their tails and manes cut. Their 
mothers had their little fingers 

c* 

chopped off. And their wives had 
also their little fingers cut. Their 
sisters had also their little fingers 
cut. They [the women j would cut 
their legs [just skin-deep]. They 
would cut off their hair. The 
widow suffered most [of all]. The 
father of the dead married man 
stuck himself. lie stuck himself 
with arrows. That he might suffer 
more, that man would cut also his 
upper-legs, lie had his hair all cut 
off. The companions of the dead 
one all suffered in the same wav. 

They [the Peigans] moved to 
Maria’s river [Bear creek]. And 
there would he some voung men 
saying: Let us go on a raid. 
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kemoauaiks : Annaitsinombkit , 

kepuvi atsiki annaie anistsaitsi- 
noinbkit. Itomatapa^tiii^'piaists. 
T«mo^kotau dma^takauatsipa- 
ma^p. Moksi asipi osbksisi «nni 
akitsapi^ tsiuaie. Moksls osoya- 
tsimaii akitot«^kanniuaie. A'i- 
sap«mst.sioiaists ot<jfsiiuanists. Ots- 
ksinoauaiks nato’siks uapiksitai^'- 
tsiskoyiau. A^kuiinnimani sot«m- 
otakiau. Oini napii akitanis- 
tslauaie : Kikai^'tsi. Otiikaniko- 
aiauaie: Nitakitapo, nitaki^'tsiua- 
ta v /p. A'kst«mitsipiminai , aki- 
mo^ts akitopinai. A'kitsipstsapi;/- 
tomoyiuaie: ATnoi kitotsisisin . 
J'mxi kita^kuiinninmn. A'mo 
kotas. likakimat, no^ksdksksinb- 
kit. Otakatsimmoi^'ka^ko^to- 
mokaie, ma^ko^kbtas , ma^ka^- 
sapauaua^kani. Ki oma thkitsi- 
k (, /Cpit°%k°ta s pa. M ovists kita- 
kitotaki aiisksipistaiks. Kito^kot 
ki^Tsipimi.Otaiksistsoksksinokaie. 
Okhnmanists oto^patsukaie. Itii- 
paiaiakomopistaiau. Otbpimi, ots- 
tsipisimatsis, matsikists, osakoni- 
mani, annistsiaie kanaitomanisto- 
mbpim. Itimmtsotseiau. Tiikskaie 
moyisi itsitsa'^kipuyiau. Koto- 
kyanokoyi atsotsiiuiniau. Itsastbki- 
nmiau, itsitsiksimaiau. A keks 
otsmi^'kotombkoaiau. Sot&mnnc- 
tbiau. Itaprkyapautsimaiau. 


Then they [some others] said : 
Yes. Then they began to have 
moccasins [made]. Then they 
would tell their sisters : Make 
me moccasins, sew ten pair of 
moccasins for me. Then they 
[the sisters] began to put the 
soles on them. Then he [the 
young man] was given things to 
patch up his moccasins. He would 
put au awl [and] a sinew in his 
awl-case. He would sew the awl 
to his bullet-sack. All the things 
that he woidd take were complete. 
They [the young men] built sweat- 
lodges for those that tliev knew 
to be old medicine-men. Then 
they would put tobacco in a 
pipe. They would say to that 
old man : You have a sweat- 
lodge [built for you]. Then they 
would be told by him : I shall 
go there, I shall sweat there. 
Then he would go in, at the 
upper end [of the sweat-lodge] 
he would sit. Then he [the young 
man] would hand him his smoke : 
Here is your smoke. That is 
your pipe. This is your horse 
[he says this giving him one]. 
Try hard, paint my face. He 
[the old man] would say prayers 
for him , that he might get a 
horse, that he might go about 
on his raids allright. [The old 
man would say :] And over there, 
a little way from the camp [of 
the enemy], you will get a horse. 
Among the lodges you will take 
[the horses] that are tied. 1 give 
you a striped one. Then he [the 
old man] had done putting paint 
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Ki dmikskaukiau aisepioina- 
toiau. T«mokekaiiui kokuvi. Api- 
nakuyi t^matoniatoiau. Itsitbtbiau 
nieta^taii. A'utaiistsi ksiso^siko- 
niks. Natsitapiiks tamaisbminii. 
Kaksikimanatsiau otatsimauaiks , 
opistamoauaiks. Aiisopsonototo- 
taiau. Aipotaiau. A katotiiiau. 
Ki ambksi ita^kanaisooiau. Ot- 
sketstanoaiau aitsotsinimiau. jN;i- 
tsitapiiks i% 'potbmi^'tsiaii. A'i- 
tamakitsuyinipitsiau, manKtstoki- 
mi^'p. Istiiisbiau. ATipitsbtsimiau 
otsketstanoai. T«mapaihksistoto;r- 
siau. A'iksistapaiksisto^soiau. Amo 
potani itomatatbmiau. Atsoasknyi 
aitotoiau. Itokekaiau. Itaiuokaiau, 
t«ka iinikdaie. A'iksistsinokaiau, 
itakapimaiau. MistsKts <znnistsiaie 
tapimaian. Matoybpaists i 
tsipstsikaiauaists. O'tskaistiuis , 
matomatbaiks. Itaniu omaitanma: 
.Tnsamik. Alatakomataii , amai- 


011 his [the young man’s] face. 
He [tl le old man] would give 
him his top-knots [tail-feathers] 
to carry them. Then they began 
to roll their things up. His rope , 
his whip, his moccasins, his 
buffalo-skin [to patch up his 
moccasins], those were the tilings, 
he would roll together. Then 
they began to hurry each other. 
They stood in front of one of 
the lodges. They took hold of 
the parflcchcs. They drummed on 
them , they rattled their sticks 
on them. The women sang with 
them. Then they [the young men] 
scattered in different directions. 
Then they went home to get 
their things. 

And that way over there they 
started during the night. Then 
they camped in the night. In 
the morning then they started 
again. Then they came to a river. 
They began to float pieces of ice. 
Two of them then began to strip 
their clothes off. They just put on 
their tire-steels, [and] their rot- 
ten pieces of wood [to make tire 
with] as top-knots [that these 
might not be wet]. They went 
on ahead across the river to build 
a lire. They built a tire. They 
had built a big tire. And those 
others all went in [the water). 
They had each of them a hold 
of their raft. Two of them were 
the leaders. They were nearly 
frozen in the water, because the 
water was >o cold. It was winter, 
when they went on the raid. Tliev 
pulled their raft ashore. Then 
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stuviu. Tamsimni lurtsitapiiks. Ma- 
tsipibaiks, itsinoyiau iinnatskei- 
ni . Tukskanna ito^tuiskunakiu. 
Kyiiieskeimn bta^kstan. Itomatap- 
inotaiau. Itapaiako^pskaiau , keu- 
nistsi autac^sinatbmiau. Itonmta- 
pbiau. Afisto^kimiau omini ota- 
pimanoai. Itautomo^smu. Niuoks- 
kaitapiiks «nniksaie iska^kosii. 
Ki amoksimaukiau , autapbtsiau. 
Nitsinokaupiau. 


Piksiskiinists onu itambi otuksk- 
sis itsiso^toyiauaie, ma^kbksoat- 
a'^piai. Ambksi manika'piks tam- 
btuikannikiinamaiau. Tiikskaists 
pekists aitsastai^'piau. A'itai- 
suinjrkumiau. Nitanistsinatslau 
‘Ami askak^kuyi. Afitsii otsiku- 
namanoauaists. Slk&iksists ito^to- 
niiau, annistsiaie itsisui^ taiaii. 


they began to dress up. They had 
done wanning themselves. Then 
they left the fire. They came to 
the forest. There they camped. 
They began to clear the snow, 
which was deep. They had done 
clearing the snow, then they would 
make a lodge. They would make 
a lodge of sticks. They would put 
in rye-grass for beds. Because it 
was so cold, they did not go on. 
Then the leader said : Go and 
hunt. We shall not go on, it is 
very cold. Then two of them 
hunted. They were not far, then 
they saw a few buffalo-cows. One 
of them went up to shoot. It was 
a very fat buffalo-cow [literally: 
a bear-cow], what he killed. They 
began to skin. Then they began 
to tie the pieces of meat together 
[to pack them], and the rest 
[what they could not pack on 
their backs] they dragged along 
[on the snow]. Then they began 
to go. They came near their lodge. 
They called ahead for help. There 
were three that stretched their 
hands back [that means: that went 
back to the two hunters to help 
them to bring in the meat]. And 
there they were, they came back 
with the meat. They sat happy. 

I hey put some of the entrails 
on a piece of bark for the leader, 
that he might eat them. These 
} ouug men then began to make 
1 oasts in a hurry. The ribs of 
one side were staked up [near 
the fire]. They [the ribs] would 
rfmot their juice into the fire, 
they [the ribs] looked like a 
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Itsisdpitsi^'ketaiauaists. Ki itan- 
nitspikamainu. Iffzsokotskinaiki- 
maiau. Omi itamoii a^kanauta- 
nntsiau. Apinakuvi omiks osako- 
arsoaiauaiks anniksaie aipopbtaii. 
ATunatbiau. Matatstuyiu. Abta- 
miksistsikfii. A'itamauaua^kaiiau. 
Nitukskama ftiisapauma^kau , 
maykitsaps no^ketsitapi. Tan 1- 
atskiinakiau. Anauko^tsi otokisi 
tamotsimiau. Tamokekaiau. \y\- 
kanaiistsiau. Tiikskama isapiitsists 
akautsim. Aiisoists matsikakshii- 
iniau. Tamaiiiko^tiipimaiau. A'ik- 
sistapimniau. Oma manikft'piua 
itomatapiamistsimi^'kimaie oto- 
kisi. O'^kotoki inakskuvi potani 
ikaikanaisoo^tom. Mistsists, sata- 
pikoyiksi, tamiksisikshn. Itatsdts- 
tautsimaists. Omi otokisi itsitsaps- 
pistom. A^keyi itsisapasoyinai. 
Aiisoists kakanistauaiitsistainim. 
Itsitsapo^tomaists. Omi mistsisi, 
satapikoiiksin , omistsim o^koto- 
kists tiikskaie tamitsapa^kim. 
Nisitoists t^ma^kanaisapo^tom 
(i^kotokists. Itomatapakhtsiu 
oniini otokvopisaniin. ATtasaku- 
tsiu.Itsa^kim an.iuko^tsists.Stsiki 
lmitsitsapo^tom o^kotokists. Mat- 
sa^kim. Stsiki matsitsapo^tom 
b^kotok, mato^tako^simau. Abi- 
to^koia^tsinnuaists , atotamaku- 
tsisau. ATksistopisiiiau, ksnnis- 
tsiaie i^Tsiksistsov iim. Ij^Tokb- 
yiauaists. 


short-back butte. All their roasts 
were cooked. They put them on 
willows, those they use for plat- 
es. On those they put their cook- 
ed meat. And then they split 
the ribs. Then they broke the 
ends of the ribs. All of them 
would provide the leader first. 
In the morning the younger ones 
amonoj them would make the fire. 
Then they went on. It was not 
cold then. It was a fine day. 
They went happy about. One would 
run ahead, that lie might see 
people of the other tribe. Then 
they shot again [something to 
eat]. Then they took half of the 
hide. Then they camped. They 
all packed the pieces of meat [on 
their backs]. One of them took 
the crow-guts. They cut. the boss- 
ribs off 1 . Then they began to make 
their lodge. They got through 
building their lodge. One of the 
young men began to cut the meat 
off from the skin. He put stones 
of small size all in the fire. He 
began to sharpen sticks, forked 
sticks. He put them on four cor- 
ners. He hung the hide on [the 
four sticks]. He poured water 
[on the hide]. He just cut the 
meat down to the ends of the 
boss-ribs. He then put them [the 
boss-ribs] in the pot [meaning: 
on the hide]. With that stick, 
the forked stick, he put one of 
the stones in the pot. He put 
five more stones all in the pot. 
Then the hide-pot began to boil. 
It boiled over. Then he pulled 
out half of the stones. Then he 
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A'ikoko, manika'piu itonnitop- 
apistutsim omistsi saputsists. 
A'toiistutsimaists. A'itsiaists. Itai- 
sustutsisimaiau. Itauatsimbii;^'- 
kaiaa. Natsaupiu tamo^kotauaists. 
I^'tsitatsimoii^'kauaists. A'niu : 
Aniom matapiuaiu itapaiiaua^- 
kaupam, na'^tsit^kbtas, sokapsi, 
ii^si, ako^ta^sautakibp. Otuuoki, 
otnam a^kyapo^tam iikemzm 
n itaksitsipsatsimatau , lia^ka^so- 
tsokanama^si. A'moiauk tako^- 
tsikakstaki. Ambksi nitiivi ii'y- 
kanauainau. Mataisamiba ita^kbi- 
nimiu no^ketsitapi. Itaiunatoiau. 
Tukskain manika'pi itauiinistsiu- 
aie: Anatsikadsit. Oumkaukinai 
itaumatonia^kaiinai. A'ikaksksi- 
HHiiaie: Jhmimaiakisaiitaiapiniki, 
nitukitsitoto. It-dtiiutbaie. Itaminis- 
tdiiaie : Kikataupaipistsitaki^pa? 
Otsitauanikaie : A inoin einiua, 
otsitakaiepi, aunimaic itauauak- 
sisau. Aistkokakiop. Anuo^k- 
k-istsikiii minatsitstsis, a^ksku- 
naki. A'ksikakimaup, omim einiua 
otsitauauak>isi^p, akomataistoyy 
ki^'p. 7 nnikai akitapiokaup. 
A 'uke, kipipbtak, a^kitsk'itaup. 
Itaksokliupi, mataksipbtaup. An- 
num akaitaiksi-ts'isik kitakitsaua- 


put again some more stones in 
the pot. He pulled them out 
again. Their he put again some 
more stones in the pot to make 
it boil harder. They [the boiling 
pots] do not listen [that means : 
do not quit boiling], when they 
once start to boil. They had done 
boiling meat, and from those [the 
boiled boss-ribs] they got all they 
wanted to eat. 

In the night a young man 
began to prepare [to cook] the 
crow-guts. He made them holy. 
They were cooked. They began 
to cool the guts. Then they 
prayed. [The guts] were given 
to the last one [the man sitting 
on the end ]. Then he prayed 
with them [with the guts]. He 
said : May I get a horse from 
those people, rve are going to, 
a fine one, a good one, [and] 
may we get them [the horses] 
allright. When we get back home, 
I will talk from myself to a 
[certain] woman over there at 
home, that I may become her 
relation [meaning: her husband]. 
This [piece of gut], [that] I shall 
bite off, is she [represents that 
woman, or, rather, is dedicated 
to her]. Those others would all 
say the same. After a short while 
they found the enemy. Then they 
went on. [The leader] would say 
to one of the young men: (Jo 
on ahead as a scout. And that 
way over there he went off on 
a run. He [the leader] told him 
what to do: If you do not see 
anything over there, I will get 
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noauaists. Amursk kokus akse- 
piauaua^kaup. ATapinakus aki- 
tokekaup. A'kitsokaup. 


ATsta^kapiu , miskskitomatb , 
sepiauaua^kau. A'iki^'kip/topiu. 
Matsitaumatb. A is^mauatbs, ma- 
tsitanpiu. Ithutsisiu. Aiksistotsisis, 
matsitamnato. A'kapinliko , ipi- 
soa^s autamiskapiu , itokekaup. 
Kbniskuy 1 ako^kanistapainoka- 
tbm. H'nnimaie no^kitbmuitsiu. 
Xitauksokau. Itapinako kdsksmau- 
tunii. Ki oma mitsitapi teaming - 
kataiau: Anisoma^kak. A'is<zmo;r- 
toma^kainoainiki , nitakitoniato^- 
pinan. Miitsipotauaiks. Ki oniistsi 
otsitsaiuinoaists auatbmiau. Nitsai- 
kokbtoiaists. A'iksistapauviau, ito- 
matbiau. O’mi otsbkani, itaini;/- 
kiu oma smepi^tsiu. Ttsip-zpau- 
kau. Itanin : Omani nitsoksksi- 


tliere [meaning: yon must wait 
there for me]. Then [the leader 
and his party] came there. Then 
he [the leader] would say to him 
[the scout] : Did you suspect 
anything? He was told by [the 
scout]: Where there are many of 
them, there these buffalo stampede 
[because there are people near]. 
Let us be careful. To-day there 
must be nobody shooting [lite- 
rally: that he might shoot]. We 
shall try hard , that we get close 
over there, where the buffalo 
stampede. There we shall sleep 
about. Come on, now quickly 
make a fire, that we may cook. 
We shall not make a fire, where 
we are to sleep. Cook here food 
enough, that you will carry with 
you. This night we shall travel 
on during the night. Close before 
day-light we shall camp. Then 
we shall sleep. 

The sun went down, then they 
went instead [of going in day- 
time], they went during the 
night. They would sit down now 
and then [to rest]. Then they 
would go again. After they had 
travelled a long time, they would 
sit down again. Then they began 
to smoke. When they had done 
smoking, then they started again. 
Towards morning, [when] the 
morning-star was coming up , 
then we would camp. They would 
clear the snow. There they lay- 
down [literally: they doubled 
up]. They slept a while. Then it 
was early in the morning. And 
two of them were called upon : 
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liokam nitananik : Mok^kit. I'ka- 
kaiun bnokatnitasina kito^kot. 
AloLzkinik, aka^siu. Kineto;^- 
kanisto^kot ki^'tsipimiua^k. Ki- 
taksika^kapitau. Akailmi otopb- 
ksimiks. A' nnyaie iiuaniu oma 
p^paukau. Amoksi sa^kumapiks 
i/ ta^^kanaitamitakii^ k ounp/k 
op^paukan. Tamaumato. Saki- 
auauap^kau. Omiksik ikastsiksik 
itamsoksinoyiuaiks otaumap^kani. 
Itsokaipiu. Ibzmisoksinoyiuaiks 
otbtakaumap^kaniaiks, otaup^kum- 
saiks : uwu -j-. Kinniksimaukiau, 
aitsipiiyiau. A'tinnimakaiau. Ki 
oma itamo it<itapiposkoaiks. Ahiis- 
tsiuaiks : Ivap^kitsapip/puaua? Ota- 
nikaiks-. A mitsapip^'pinan. Ahni- 
stomauk siikiauauakimau. Itapsa- 
piu atsbaskui. 


Run on ahead. After you have 
run a long time, then we shall 
go on [and follow up]. They did 
not make lire. And they ate the 
food that they carried. It [the 
food] was frozen hard. [When | 
they had done eating about, then 
they started. During the time of 
his sleep the leader was singing. 
He had a dream. He said [when 
he woke up]: The one that 
painted my face, told me: Re 
careful. I give you a great many 
horses. If von are careful, it will 
be good. I still give you a 
striped horse. You will cut him 
loose [from his stake]. His com- 
panions were many. This is what 
that one, that had a dream, said 
I to them]. These boys were all 
happy from that dream of his. 
Then they went on. They were 
still travelling. They suddenly 
saw the scouts running;. Then 
they [the war-party] stopped. 
Then they saw them [the scouts] 
running in a circle, while they 
were yelling: uwii-f-. There they 
[the war-party] were , [there] 
they stopped. They made a pile 
of buffalo-chips, and the leader 
went back to meet them [the 
scouts, who would come up and 
run around those buffalo-chips 
and knock them over, so that the 
war-party immediately knew, that 
they had seen the enemy]. He 
said to them : Did you really see 
[the enemy]? They told him! We 
really saw | him]. He is close by still 
chasing buffalo. He [the leader] 
began to look about the forest. 
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A'nnimaie itsipotau inakS^tsi. 
Itapaisauakstsitsikibp. A'iksistaks- 
tsitsikiau, otbpimoauaists itapaisau- 
kapinimiau. Ksa^kumi itsitsikan- 
niauaie. Istsii osoydctshnokui ito- 
pitsiaydumiau. Ahinimaie itama- 
tosimaiau. Okimmanoauaists au- 
matapapbtsimiau. Onrim otama- 
tosimani itaiinimiau. Itauatsimoi- 
i^kaii: Kimmokit, nitsikimnm- 
taps. A ^siu ponoka mitaua nayy 
kbkaiy[koau. Ki asani iy^t^soks- 
ksiu. A'iksistapaisoksksiu, iniy;'- 
koyda'yysiu. Aato’si iimaitstsis, 
aiikotakus, ki itoiuatapakaipiu. 
A'ist«^kapiu , itsikakimau. Aips- 
tsiksisaunbs kokuvi akitsitotbaie. 
A'kitoydoyiu imitaiks E'yddsi. 
A'kstamitotaupiuaie. ATaiaydvo- 
viuaie, nmydvsokaniai. A'kaydas#- 
niiuaie. Tiikskaun akoyAusksinim 
nistsepiskani. A'kanistsiuaie : liks- 
istsepiskiu. Ki iikoy;kapaiakopaksi- 
naup nistsepiskan.Oma manika'piu 
akstamsautoyiu otoan, a k it Askl- 
matsluaie. A'knniu : Imako^poiao- 
k'mistsakis 6may;tsisksipistay;p , 
nitaksik^yAapitau. A itakoyddsini- 
taii okitsiks. 


There they made a small tire. 
•Then we began to put on other 
moccasins. [When] they had done 
putting on their moccasins, the}’ 
began to stretch out their ropes. 
They smoothed the earth. They 
pulled a char-coal from the tire. 
On that they made their incense. 
They began to untie their top- 
knots. They held them over there 
over their incense. Then they 
prayed: Pity me, I am very poor. 
May I go straight to a good 
horse. And they painted their 
faces with the paint. [When] they 
had done painting their faces, 
they sang [war-songs] to them- 
selves. When the sun was over 
on that side, late in the evening, 
then thev began to run towards 
the camp [to steal horses]. The 
sun was down, then they tried 
hard. After a short while, in 
the night, they would come up 
to [the camp]. They would hear 
the dogs bark. They would sit 
by it [by the camp]. They would 
wait for him [for the enemy], 
that he might go to sleep. They 
would look at him [from where 
they sat]. One [of the war-party] 
would find out about the horse- 
eorral. He would tell him [the 
leader] : They have a very strong 
corral. [The leader said:] We 
shall go to tear the corral some- 
where about. That young man 
[that had made a vow] then 
would take out his knife, he 
would begin to sharpen it. lie 
would say: Even if he [the owner 
of the horse] holds the rope in 
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AAike aukau. Oina sovepi;/- 
tsiu iikaniu : Tiikskauna mikoyy 
poko^tobmau. Natsitapiiau <ui;k- 
tooiau. AAtotbiau moyists, ki 
apasatsimiau , oma^tapiksistspa- 
pi% P- AAmyaie akitopaksinimiau. 
A'kitsitsipimiau nistsepiskan , ki 
omit soyepi^Asiu akitapsamiu 
onokamitasin. A'^si ponokaAnitai 
ki^Asipimi, (znniaukinai aukono- 
yiuaie. Oto^nni shzmsautoyiu. 
AAka^kapitsiuaie. Stsiki a^si 
ponoka Anita hzmatsikaydmpitsiu. 
Itsaipi^'tau. Oimksim uskaiks 
itanistsiuaiks : Nitsbkau. Nisoi- 
tapiiks mato^to^s. Ki omt stsiki 
oto^pokoyAoom ikatauto. No;^- 
katsistokami, oko^kapitaksi. Ki 
itotsimmotaiau. Aisapanistsimiau. 
Siikiapiksiau. Omi kaua^kiiyi 
onokamitasin itsitbtaipiau.T<zmo;r;- 
komatsiauaie. Ki itstuyiu, Aiks- 
ksinako. Ostbi oma soyepiyAsiu 
otunnoksiksisOikumistanai, ambm 
otsikatnaiim nnF^tsauo^konbyis- 
aie. Kokuyi iikakimau, pai<zn- 
nauapiksiu. Apinakuyi matsikaki- 
mau, ma^ksipi^tsis. Niinoaikoko, 
otantsimotani, ais^nio kokuyi 
pa^tsika^kokinisau. Tautsisiu. 
A itsinitsiu. Matsitauamiaupiu. 
Matsitomatapiksiu. 


his hands, that is tied to [the 
horse], I shall cut him [the 
horse] loose. 

Now he [the enemy] wasasleep. 
The leader would say : I shall 
take one [of you] with me [to 
the camp]. The two [the leader 
and the other one] went towards 
[the camp]. They got to the 
lodges, and they began to look 
about, where it was the weakest 
part [of the corral]. There they 
would tear it [the corral] down. 
Then they would enter the corral, 
and the leader would begin to 
look at the many horses. A good 
striped horse, such a one he had 
found. He pulled out his knife. 
He cut him [the horse] loose. 
Then he also cut loose another 
good horse. He led [his horses] 
out. He told his younger brothers 
over there : He [the enemy] is 
really asleep. Four [of you] must 
go again. And the other one 
with whom he went to the camp 
was also back. He had also two 
[horses] that he cut loose. And 
then they ran for escape. They 
were all together. They still were 
running for escape. Over there 
in a coulee they came to many 
horses. Then they drove them. 
And then it was cold. It was 
foggy. It was that leader himself, 
that caused a change of the 
weather ot the day, that he might 
not be found by those people he 
stole from. During the night he 
tried hard, he made his flight 
all night. In the morning "he 
tried hard again, that he might 
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Xanoatap'mako.Natd’siua aipisp- 
skapiu. A kike , napanisauot. Ak- 
aipi^'tsop. Nitokekaup. A'uke, 
anatamiaupik. A^kumaiapit#;^- 
sa^kototsp. A'tomatbiau. K«iu«- 
skinmiau, t«ka istuyma. Ki ot- 
sistsikd^aau, itsindyiau eim. Ita- 
mstsiu onii manika'pi: Ama.iofc 
tomd^sit. A'iimiiinau. Amiaupiu. 
ATiakimau. A'itsitsiuaie 01111 ky.ii- 
oskeinin. A'initsiuaie. Itsitotbiau. 
It«nnautatsiauaie. Anauko^tsi 
t«momyaiiistainiinian. Jkiniaicisd- 
patskaiau. Nituyiaukaie i;/tsipi- 
kakiatsiauaie. Atsoaskuyi aitotdiau. 
Itsipbtaiau. Itauyosiau. Itzkauai- 
au. Otoauaiks amniksi i^t^kau- 
aiau. Itaiksistsoyisau, itaisiiniau. 
Itomatbiau. 


get far away. Finally it was night, 
[and] while they were making 
their escape, after a long time, 
during the night, they all got 
off from their horses just for a 
moment. They smoked. It [the 
tobacco] was all burned up. Then 
they began to get on their horses 
again. Then they started again 
to make their escape. 

Finally it was morning again. 
The sun was rising high. [The 
leader said:] Now, begin to get 
off about [just where you stop]. 
We are already far off. We have 
[now] really camped [that means: 
we can now stay here for a while, 
and cook our food]. [Afterwards 
the leader would say:] Now, get 
on your horses again. [Our people] 
must be singing praise-songs to 
us [now]. Then they started 
again. They drove their horses 
on foot, because it was cold. And 
when they got tired, then they 
saw the buffalo, lie [the leader] 
told that young man [that had 
made a vow]: Taste for yourself 
now [that means: try your horse’s 
speed by chasing the buffalo]. 
He caught his horse. He got on 
it. He chased the buffalo. He 
overtook a very fat buffalo-cow 
[literally: a bear-cow]. He killed 
it. They all came up to him. 
'Then they skinned it. 'They cut 
one side in different pieces. They 
took those for a seat [putting 
them on their horses instead 
of a saddle]. From the same 
[half of the hide] it was, [that] 
they made stirrups. Then they 
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Ki omi i^punminiin aitota- 
tsimiauaie. A'isopoa^tsisatsiauaie 
okoauaists. Otanikoaiauaie: P^%- 
siiks iinnistsimaitki kokdauaists. 
Itsiki^ki^taukunaiiu amo Pek«- 
niua. ATnimiau okoauaists. Itsi- 
potaiau. 1 1 o m a t a p s o ks k s i ma i a u . 
A'kotaniiataiayuui. A'pskiiks ai- 
kakaiki^'tsipskyaiau. Apiks aitsi- 
tsanatsiau ama'^kisanists. A'iksis- 
tsoksksimusau, itautamiataiaii. 
A'ini^'kiaylau. A'istoni^'kiau : 
Nitauataiai.A'nni nitastoni^'kiau. 
Itaia^toaiau. Ki itiP^kanaisaisai- 
piati. A'uataiaiop. Niipiks itaiapi- 
ta^siau. Alstamotoiau bksbko- 
auaiks, unnoauaiks. Ota'^kanaiA- 
nauskipokbaian. Okoauaists itaiui- 
nitsitapayTaiuui. OTakemoauaiks 
itaiitska^toyiau. 0 ’soauaiks ma- 
taiitska^toyiau. UAinoauaiks ita- 
pauatsimaiau. Itatsinikatbmiau, 
omo^to^piau , bnioyAapauaua;^- 
ka^piau, manisto;rkotaspiau, ma- 
nistsik^yTapitakiy^piau. A'nnists- 
kaie aitsinitsinikatbmiau. Ki ato- 
m^ksisoaiau minhiukaki. 


came to a forest. Then they made 
fire. Then they cooked. Then they 
made a hole in the ice. With 
their knives they made a hole in 
the ice. When they had done 
eating, then they drank. Then 
they went away. 

And they met some people 
[Indians] who were travelling to 
trade. They asked them [the 
traders] where their [own] lodges 
were. They were told by [the 
traders] : It is at Sweet-roots [a 
local name], where your lodges 
are. These Peigans camped along 
in different places. They [the 
war-party] saw their [own] lodges. 
Then they made a fire. Then 
they began to paint the faces 
of their horses. They would 
come in sight of the camp 
in a circle. They [the Peigans] 
put red stripes on the faces of 
white-faced horses. The red paint 
looks plain on white horses. 
When they had done painting 
their horses, they came up in 
sight [of the camp] in a circle. 
They sang while they were run- 
ning. They worded their songs: 

I run in a circle. That way they 
worded their songs. Then they 
were heard. And then all the 
people ran out on a charge to 
them. [Now all the people would 
say:] We run in a circle. The' 
old men then sang their praises, 
then their relations, their fathers 
would come to them. They were 
kissed by all of them.' They 
separated going home to their 
lodges. 1 1 ie\ gave horses to their 
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Iskunatapsiua aistamuniniua- 
tau, ap^kusimma^s. Oma ninau 
omi otanni mimpokaiinai oma 
maniktTpiu <znnyaie aua^kisko- 
moau. Itaumatska^takiu kepi po- 
noka'mitaiks. A ' nnyaie i^'tanis- 
taumatska^takiu omi oto^keman. 
A'moia natoapii oma ninau aitisiua 
nituyi no^katanisto^kutsiu omi 
lis. Ki istuyisi, annyaie otauvikbk. 
Sotamokdsimiuaie. A'u^koyimiu- 
aie. Ki oma sa^kinau aunimiuaie. 
Tk#stuyisatsianaiks omiksi kipita- 
keks. Mato^kotsinoyiauatsiks. Sa- 
misi oma sap^kinau, otop^keman 
aisauatsiu . Otapdtsis oma sap^kinau, 
aikaksinisiiu. Otop^keman omiksi 
itapotsopiks aist^inap^kanaitapipii- 
nai iinni okoai. ^Tmiksaie ot<r£- 
koskan. Oma akeu itannaipiksisto- 
moyiuaiks. Manistapiksistapip^'p 
iksisakuists annistskaie auap^kos- 
katom. Ki kamitatsapsis oma ake- 
koan, kamitep^patbmis, akstami- 
nitsiuaie. Matakstuyisatsiiiatsunni, 
nnuip^si. 


sisters. They also gave horses to 
their elder brothers. Their fathers 
went about the camp to invite the 
people. Then [when the people 
were together] they began to tell 
the news, how they went Ton 

«■ l_ 

their trip], how they travelled 
about, how they got horses, how 
they cut loose the horses. About 
those things they told the news. 
And then they were given a big 
meal of berry-pennnican. 

Then the strong warrior was 
picked out, that he might be a 
son-in-law. A chief’s daughter, a 
child of plenty, was driven home 
to that young man. He gave ten 
head of horses [to the girl’s 
father]. That many he gave for 
his wife. In the same way the 
man, that had him for son-in- 
law, also gave the holy things 
[he owned] to his son-in-law. 
And in winter-time he [the son- 
in-law] would get food for him. 
He [the father-in-law] had him 
for a child. He called him his 
son. And the young-married man 
called him father. The old women 
were very much ashamed of 
[their sons-in-law]. They could 
not see them. When the young- 
married man went on a hunt, 
he took his wife with him. When 
the young-married man came back 
with the meat, he only got off 
[his horse]. His wife would just 
take all the horses that carried 
the meat to her father’s lodge. 
Those were the ones that he 
gave to his father-in-law [pro- 
perly he did not give the horses. 


Verhnnd. der Kon. Akad. y. Wetenseh. fNieuwe Keeks) Dl. XI il N°. 1. 
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Nepusi na^kiiipaskau. Nitai- 
ni^'katomami^'k opaskani satsi- 
kinamaipaskan. Ninaiks i^'tau- 
taksaistoiauaie, ma^ksip^skani : 
O'ki, anetakit, a^kitunnasatsiki- 
namaipaskaup. Jnnistsi matainis- 
taini^'katbm otakbpi^'tan. A'w- 
nistsii ona'^ksisotapsimiks aina- 
natbmiau. A'keks aika^tsii^'kiau. 
O^kini #nnistsisk otsitak^- 
tspuauaists. Nisbiaists. A'lm i ni- 
t^miokakinakuiau. J' uni nitoa- 
piksimaists. Natokaists nitiiini^- 
katom, pitseksinai. Ksnnistsi nato- 
kai nitaini^'katbui, kanauino^- 
piisaists, nan. Nistokiomo^pli- 
saists, nanhstokiau nitsiini^'katb- 
maists omikatsiman. .Amistsi 
akeks: Mistsisi fupiksiinimiauaists. 
Inoksiaists. l^tastamaka^tsiau- 
aists. Xitfiinikatii'^p istamaka^;- 
tsisin. A'keks annynie nitaikayy 
ts'iau. Xinaiks aipeksikaydsiau. 
Kepuyi otsitsitskimatsoauaists. 
Oina tiikskaie otsinan iiioyiu, 
ksis^tatsisi. Ki ambksi tapo^tsik 
otsinanoaii sayAiu. ^nnistsiaie 
aitaksisataiau. Kiniiuiua aumo- 
tsakiu. Matsitsts'ii papainimiksai. 
Xitainiy; kataiau aipek-uksisatai. 


hut only the meat carried by 
them]. That woman [the mother- 
in-law] would pull the meat 
down [from the horses]. All the 
choicest parts of the meat he 
gave to his father-in-law. And if 
the girl [the young-married 
woman] was foolish, if she had 
a side-husband, then he [her 
husband] would kill her. He 
would not be ashamed of her 
father, his father-in-law. 

In summer they [the Peigans] 
had a dance. They called their 
dance „scrape-leg-dance”. The 
chiefs went through the camp 
crying, that they would have a 
dance: Come on, make haste, 
that we may have a scrape-leg- 
dance. They called some other 
dances of theirs their „main- 
dances”. Their warriors owned 
those [main-dances]. The women 
gambled. It was with bones, that 
they gambled. There were four 
of them [of those bones]. This 
is the length of the bones. This 
way they threw them. [Saying 
the last two sentences Blood 
showed me, how long the bones 
were, and how they were thrown]. 
They called two of thenr„snakes”. 
The other two, if they turned 
over, were called „six”. If the 
two turned over twice, then 
they were called „ falling on the 
edge”. Another [game] [that] 
the women [had] [is as fol- 
lows]: They peeled sticks. They 
were long sticks. They played a 
stake-game with them. It was 
called the „stake-scame”. That is 
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Sotamato^kuika^tsmu. Mis- 
tsists itasto^tbmiau. A'ita^sapi- 
tsmimiau. A'itsokapsksotimnimi- 
auaists. Kiimi^'taists a^soka- 
po^tsi itlT^tbnimii. Nitaiil^- 
tsim, kslskst^kiks o^pekioauaists 
amiistsiaie auaiaketsistatunimiau. 
Itaipoto^tomiauaists. Itauaiiki- 
napuniauaists. Mikapiksuyiiks 
anniksi aisautoyiau. ATmi nitai- 
sik^ksinitsiau. ATuiiksiaie nopr- 
tatsimistaiau. A'linyaie na ^ka- 
nistatsiua^kaiau . Omistsi omona- 
tsbaiau, annistsiaie nitaumatapi- 
tsiuaika^tsiau. Omistsim otaps- 
kanoauaists osokiisimoaiauaists. 
Makokimiaists. Matsdauaiks mat- 
apskatsiau. Annistsimaie ainasi- 
natomiau. A'iksistapaiako^tosau- 
aists, itaumatapimotseiau. A iso- 
kainau: A'kipsimiop. Ki aamiksi 
aisokamau : KAtaimi r Tiikskauna 

saiiniisi,iiiatako^kiiy'iuatsiks,p^- 
tsisaisksinisaie , ma^ksimis. A kit- 
aumatapitsiuaika^tsiau , omiksim 
otikauaiau itaupiau. Omistsim 
otapskanoauaists aupatsimiau. Ke- 
kisau, ^nniksimaie akauanistsiau: 


the way, the women played. The 
men had a wonderful game. They 
had ten [sticks] for pointers. The 
[stick] of [the players on] one 
[side] was long, it was a hider 
[to be hidden in the hand]. And 
the [stick] of those on the other 
side was short. Those were the 
[sticks], they hid. A good pkuer 
won the game. There were some 
that dreamed about the stick- 
game. The} [those that had such 
dreams] were called the „ wonder- 
ful hiders”. 

'Then they had another game. 
They put sticks on each end. 
They knocked [the ground (smooth. 
Then they threw loose earth [over 
that ground] in good shape [so 
that it was level]. They put buf- 
falo-chips on the back-side [of 
the sticks]. I heard, [that] they 
split beaver-teeth in two [to make 
the circle of the gambling-wheel]. 
They put them [those teeth] toge- 
ther. Then they wrapped them 
together. They took [the bark] 
off from the red willows. That 
way [lflood said this, while he 
was showing to me, how] they 
cut [the willow-bark] in different 
pieces. With those they made the 
counters. That is the way, they 
made the gambling-wheel. YV ith 
arrow-shooting they started the 
wheel-game. They [the players] 
put their clothes on a bet. They 
were clothes of old lodges. The} 
put their leggings also on a bet. 
On those they used counters. 
[When] they had done putting 
them about [when they had done 
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Apaukit tiikskaie. Ki oma tuks- 
k«m ako^katsikekiu. Otakai akit- 
a i lists i m : Napi, na^kopaukit na- 
tokai. Amotsotsisau , aitskaatsiuaie. 
Na^kipitakapsk. Maiaii pa^kiu- 
aie. Oma manika'pi matapska- 
tomaie o^psists, otsitanists keto- 
kiokiitsisaists , o’os otsimmoietan, 
osa utatsiksi k etan , annistsiaie ap- 
skatbm. Omak akair^tak anniaie 
nitamipskau , liitaika^tsiu. 


putting a value on each article], 
then they began to roll the wheel 
anil shoot against one another. 
They would say : We will [stop 
and] have a drink for a moment. 
And others would say: Is it deep? 
[that means: if you do not shoot, 
it is a go !] If it was not deep 
on the other side, [one] would 
have none, if he happened to 
forget, that it should be deep 
[that means : if the other one 
did not shoot, his partner would 
have no points, if he happened 
to forget to shoot]. [When] they 
would begin to play the wheel- 
game, their partners were sitting 
over there. They sat for the 
things that they put a bet on 
[to keep counters]. When they 
gained a point, they [the others] 
would say to them : Give me 
one point. And the other one 
would also gain a point. He 
would say to his partner: Part- 
ner, give me two points. When 
they beat one another, [the one 
that lost] was made to walk the 
prairie [that means : he had to 
put a bet on tilings,, he had 
not with him, but in his lodge]. 
[Then he would say :] Let me 
begin to make my bets. His robe 
was a cow-skin. A young man 
would also put on a bet his ar- 
rows, his saddles — they were 

[so-called] prairie-chicken-traps — , 

the belli -part of his robe — his 
saddle-blanket — , his outside- 
top-saddle-blanket; those were 
the things he put on a bet. That 
was the way, the people of long 
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Kipitsvkeks aumikamaiiau. Ma- 
koknnisokasimiauaists. Einlua asi- 
pists, annistsiaie i^'taua^kanni- 
miau. O^kini oksiks. Ikshnakapsii 
nS^koakasistoto^siks. Annai n'y- 
kanaikokimistoto^siu. ATikokimi- 
tsiu. Mikatoki maiaiks. Mokuini- 
aiks. O'^kotoki o^kiks. .J'nuistsi- 
aie na^kitiipauvapsiu. O^kuii 
otst assists. Mistsisi o^kotoki 

oma^tastaii^'piks. O'^psists oy- 
kotoki , oksisakopaists. Otoaistsi 
apauki. Miitsitstsipa ponokfTmi- 
taiks. Imitaiks aunistsiuaiks okd- 
aists. ^4'nnimaie na^kita'prtom. 
Stsikiks amo on.T^ksekani nmtsi- 
taiisksimmatau. Kenmstsi aiista^;- 
tbm. Nepiisi nitapauauatutsiu. 
ATma^kaie ask^saipiskiu. \o^- 
tastoko^koyiu. A'kstuyis, #kui- 
sauo^so^kuii , piksiks otsitsipo^- 
kspi. O'ma^ksikimists ot«ko^tsi 
maminiks ita u matapsekbtoy i u . 

Osai^'kima^kanists ki otoyTo- 
mistatsists anniaie nitaia^koapsa- 
tsiau mnaiks. Aistiiyis, itaiksi- 
sapistutsiu. A 'moists kanaipis- 
kaists, mistakskuists, <znnistskaie 
mato^kokyapokonaviua. Kapseks 
ainiua^katsiuaiks. Kiniks matai- 
niua^katsiuaiks. Annistsi nitai- 
ni^'katapKpi pa^siists. Ki aindksi 
lmisiks nita'prkanistlf^kanitai;/- 
tsiau. Istuyisi mnaiks amikamxs- 
tsammokiau. Ksnnyaie nanists- 
ksinoau, nanistau^tsimatau. Alat- 
sokapsksinoau. 


ago used to bet, [and] used to 
play. 

[Some of the following parti- 
culars refer, of course, to a more 
remote period than that, of which 
Blood has given a picture in the 
foregoing pages.] The robes of 
the old women were made of 
strips [sewed together]. Their 
dresses were made of old lodges. 
They used to sew them with the 
sinews of the buffalo. Bones were 
their awls. Very few [of the 
ancient Peigans] had antelope- 
dresses. All the other people wore 
old lodges for clothing. From an 
old lodge they made their leg- 
gings. Their robes were made 
from the hides of young buffalo 
[literally: were young buffalo]. 
They were buffalo killed in the 
fall of the year. Stones were 
their pots. From those they got 
their food. Bones were their scrap- 
ers. Sticks [and] stones were 
things, they [also] scraped with. 
Their arrow-points were stones, 
they were dints. Their knives 
were flint. There were no horses. 
They packed their lodges on dogs. 
There [on the dogs] they would 
put them. Some of the people 
put their beddings also on [dogs]. 
And they packed the other things 
themselves [on their own backs]. 
In summer-time they moved 
about. Those were the people, 
[that] were always corralling. 
From that they got plenty to 
eat. When it would soon be 
winter, they were already near 
[the places], where the fowl 
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changed their feathers. Around 
the lakes they began to pick up 
the wings. The men had their 
arrow-sticks and their round sand- 
stones [to smooth the arrows] 
as useful things. When it was 
winter, they used to move down 
[to the river]. They would not 
camp away from all these corrals 
[and] cliffs of rocks. They used 
to have hard-seed-berries for the 
winter. They also used to have 
roseberries for the winter. And 
there were some [roots] that were 
called sweet-roots. And there were 
others, [called] turnips, they were 
all over. In winter the men had 
strips of robes for caps. That is 
what I know about them, what 
I heard about them [about the 
people of the olden times]. I do 
not know very well about them 
[this refers to the things, he only 
knows by tradition]. 

[Cf. Wissler’s monographs 
mcbi and slbi, and also the alpha- 
betical indexes of Grinneu, bit 
and Me C’lintock out.] 


How they chased the Imtlalo. 


Oniii ninau pahskapi^'tsiua 
autopatau. Akitsikotoyiu iskuiui- 
tapdu. Ahmaie akauaki. Oma 
autopatau akaniua: Amo piskani 
iikakoyTo^p O'ma^ksiksimiks 
taitapapitdtsepiskiu omi mis- 
takskui. Adtapspo^tbinaists,einiua 


The chief, that called the people 
together to build the buffalo- 
corral, had only certain persons 
[medicine-men] sitting with him 
in his lodge [and praying for 
good luck in corralling]. He would 
pick out the strongest man. That 
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itsauasa^paipiiskitsimaists. Artiom 
aiksisto^tos , matsitaumatapaki;^'- 
tsiua akiks, eini omo^tapakai- 
puyi^p. I^'tapiii^'tsiuaiks. A'n- 
ltiksikaie, kamiitapiua itautsistsi- 
somau. Ki oma auakiua sau- 
umaisopuyinakus i taumatoma^;- 
kau. Mato^ketsim tun an aist^m- 
amisb, annaie aukakiuosiu. Ai- 
nos eini , itautamiaiffu : A'istsiksi- 
sau. Anamisot, ka^kitsistsisbmi. 
Omama autopatauam amo istsi- 
summaiik auanistsiu: Pinipii^- 
kiakik. Oma auakiua otsipsksis- 
to^tsi i^'tauma^kamiu. Amoi 
eini autsapiksisasaie amoksik akiks, 
ki itsiksikskoma^kau oma auakiua 
omiksi mitsaupiks. I^'tsitsipu;^- 
potsiauaie ot^katsianiauaiks. 
Manist^pakeksisa^piaiks , nitapai- 
pu^potsiauaie. Ki nitapaipu^- 
paipiiau. Ki aia^paipiinai. Ken- 
niksaie natsitapii ita'^kumiau : 
owii'. 


was the buffalo-leader. The chief, 
with whom certain persons were 
staying, would say: We will fix 
up the corral. Out of big logs 
they built the fence up [against 
the cliffs]. They built it high, 
[so that] the buffalo could not 
jump out [of the corral]. When 
they had completed this [corral], 
then they began to put up 
small piles of stones, where 
the buffalo were standing most. 
That is the way, they put them 
[the stones]. Behind those [piles 
of stones] all the people were 
hiding. And before day-light 
the buffalo-leader began to run. 
Another man then went up high, 
that is the one [that] looked 
about. When he saw the buffalo, 
he said down [to the people]: 
They [ the buffalo] are coming. 
Come on up [to the corral], that 
you may hide [behind the stone- 
piles]. That chief, that had cer- 
tain persons sitting with him, 
said to those, that were hiding: 
Do not hold your heads up. The 
buffalo-leader ran on one side. 
When the buffalo ran between 
those piles of stones, then the 
buffalo-leader Tan to the side, 
where those were that sat at the 
end. Then the\ scared [the buf- 
falo] with the leg-parts of their 
robes. As they [the buffalo] ran 
farther ahead, they [the men that 
were hiding] rose up and scared 
them. And they jumped up at 
the same time. And [the buffalo] 
jumped over [the cliff]. And then 
two persons cried : bwttk 
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Au^tui^'tsis oim nistsepiskan, 
itauaniua oma autopatau: K6^- 
psists sokapunit, kitaksiksim. Ka- 
naitapiua itsitauamiso amo nis- 
tsepiskan. Kennaie itsiUnnoyiu. 
Araoi eini autaksiksisas, matau- 
motsiuatsaie. Stamikiks omo^tak- 
sisitapii^'pi dnnl nitainitsiu. Ken- 
niksi ikauaipiksistsiu. Ki itaisak- 
sisai. Ki ita'^kanitaipim. M^ksini 
it«nnotau. It^satsim o^psi. Amoi 
otsinnotan osakiks, a^siists iksisa- 
kiii omam autopatauam matsi- 
nists, okosiks, pekiists, aiisoists, 
inanauyists, annistsiaie h'^kotau. 
Omam autopatau ki ^nnistsi an- 
uo^k auatom. Moyisi om^kb. 
Manika'pi mistsi i^'taipstsinim. 
Omiksim aiisakiks ki amoistsi 
kanauksisakiii i^Ta'^kana^kotau. 
Mistsisi i^'ta^kanaiksistuiimai. 
A'uatbmaists. 1% ta ^kanaiauta^;- 
kosiu imitaiks uuistsiuaiks. Itau- 
a^kapo^tomaie omistsi iksisa- 
kuists. Ki itaiitsitsimau. OVikiks 
itai^'ksiua. y/nniksiaic asta- 
matsiu. I'tsitsimanists a^kanai^- 
ksimau. Osau^koi annistsiaie 
ai^'kitsisau, inaists makakekin 
auakemaists. O ^ki itsitaisapo^- 
tomaie. Itannikinau, ki itamsika- 
tomaic. Ki aum^koiau pomists. 
Osauprkoists itaisimaists. A nnis- 
tsiaie i^'taibkimau. Pomists bko- 
siks itaiisoviu. 


When the corral was full, the 
chief, with whom certain persons 
were staying, said: Know your 
arrows well, you will shoot what 
you want. All the people climbed 
up to the corral. From there 
they shot down. When the buf- 
falo were running around, they 
would not kill them all. They 
only killed the bulls that they 
needed. And to the others they 
opened the corral. And they ran 
out. And all the people went 
in [to the corral]. They began 
to skin the carcases. They looked 
for their [own] arrow. The back- 
fat [and] all the choice parts of 
the meat of the animal that they 
skinned, viz. the tongues, the 
[unborn] calves, the ribs, the 
boss-ribs, the flank parts, were 
given to the chief, with whom 
certain persons were sitting. And 
that was all , that the chief, with 
whom certain persons were stay- 
ing, now ate. The lodge [the 
chief’s lodge] was big. A young 
man would hold a stick into the 
lodge [to ask for some food]. 
By those that gave away the 
food [the chief’s wives] he [the 
begging young man] was given 
from all this [choice] meat. He 
stuck it all on the stick. He ate 
it. They all went after the car- 
cases with the dogs’ travois. They 
brought that meat home. And 
then they cut it lor dried meat. 
They dried the back-fat. That is 
what they ate with it [with the 
dried meat]. They dried all the 
fresh-cut meat [spread out on 
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K/nnistsi mokakists omim au- 
topatai innistsi air^kotsiu. Ka- 
naitapiua ffyduimi^kotsiu moka- 
kin. Ttsimauists itaisapo^to^p 
mokakin. Autusi annistsi omim 
i^Thini^'kiu, itauatomaists. Ken- 
nyaie itaiksuo. Itai^'tsistizmau. 
I;/t;iitsini;/kaiau. A'ipusi ki 
itaiksuo. Nepiis aiistapistutsis, 
eini apsamisau saukye, otsitakai- 
epi, ki itauaksipuyimiauaie. Na- 
tsitapii kfiiniksaie aipstoma^kaii. 
y/nniksaie iiipstsiskapiau eini. 
Kanfuksltapiuaaksipuyimiiieiniua. 
Kennyaie itaini^ kato^p : aisiaii. 
Nitiiyi piskan. Kennyaie auetoyi 
imitaiks. 


sticks]. When the sirloins were 
dried, she [the woman] mashed 
the leg-bones [and] the back-bone. 
She would put them in her pot. 
She boiled them then, and she 
skimmed the grease. And there 
was much grease [literally : and 
the grease was big]. She would 
cook the sirloins. That is what 
she made the pemmican of. She 
fed her children with the grease. 

And they gave that pemmican 
to the chief, with whom certain 
persons were staying. All the 
people gave him the pemmican. 
The pemmican w as put away in 
parfleches. In the spring [the 
chief] was singing with that pem- 
mican, [when] he was eating it. 
Then he quit. He was eating 
all he had. That was the reason, 
that they [his provisions] were 
all gone. And in summer he 
quit [eating his provisions]. In 
summer, when he moved away, 
when they w r ere looking for the 
buffalo on the prairie, where there 
were many of them [of the buf- 
falo], they were all standing 
around them. Two persons then 
would start for a run. They would 
lead out the buffalo. All foot-men 
would stand around the buffalo. 
And that w T as called the „circle”. 
It was the same as [when the 
people were standing around] the 
buffalo-corral. And now the dogs 
have separated [that means: the 
story is at an end], 

[Cf. Grinxku. bit 2.57 sqq. 
and AY issuer mcbi 33 sqq.] 
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How their lodges were made. 


Ap^to^tsik autusi Pekiniua 
itinistutsiu. Onia sa^kinau ak- 
stamauauakimaua , akitaiitsimau 
onm^takokbyi^'pi. Oto^kemaiks 
akaikaiistapaisksosatsii otsiitsima- 
niks. Itaiko^kotonatsiaiks. Ai;^'- 
kitsanisoyisaiks , itfiisaiksotoyiau- 
aiks. Itaumaniksimiauaiks , ki 
itaumoniauaiks. ^'kauyis itaips- 
tsiauaiks. Apinakus itaspiksisoma- 
iau , itsitautatsoman iksimia naiks. 
Amo okuvisik itaumatapstauatb- 
miau. Aiksistauatbsau , itiiupi;^- 
katbmiau, ki itaupiksatbmiau. 
Itaiaminiauaists. Aipa^sitsisaists , 
it«kanniksipimiauaists. Itauma- 
tapsatsinimiauaists. A'ipaq^pakis- 
taii akeks. J'nnistsiaie , i^'tai- 
satsiniakiau. Ki itausiua^kapatb- 
miauaists. Aiksistsistutsisauaists 
akeksi, ithiaksinimiauaists. Itau- 
katomiauaists. KAmistsiaie ip/tau- 
kov'iau. Kseubp^tsiaiksistunnimiau. 
Itsitautap^kanimiau otsitaisokstau- 
kap^piau. Aipokoyis, mistikists 
itaitapbiau. Itaikakimaiau. Aiksis- 
tsikiikimas, itapuyakokiyiu. Nitau- 
ani^'pinan : manokuniua. Krnni 
nani&ksinip^'p nitbyists. 


Long ago, in spring, the Pei- 
gans moved lower doAvn [to the 
lower country]. A married man 
would chase the buffalo, he then 
would skin [the hides], he avouI d 
build his lodge Avith. His Avives 
Avould jerk the meat off Avhat 
he skinned. Then they Avoulcl 
stretch them [the hides] out to 
dry. When they became dry, 
they pulled the stakes up for 
them. They turned them upside 
doAvn, and they rolled them up. 
They put them in an old lodge. 
In the morning they made a 
thick mat, [and then] they turned 
them over on it. They began 
to scrape the hair-side. When 
they had done scraping, they 
rubbed them Avith brains, and 
they soaked them. They squeezed 
the Avater out of them. When 
they Avere beginning to dry, they 
Avould spread them and tie them. 
Then they began to rub them. 
The women Avould break stones. 
Y\ ith those they were rubbing 
[the hides]. And then they began 
to puli them on the string. 
41 hen the Avomen had finished 
them , they cut them so that 
they would tit together. Then 
they sewed them together. With 
them they made their lodges. 
Ihe\ cut it [the lodge] even, 
down to the bottom. TheA' seived 
the picket-pin-holders to it. When 
his lodge was finished, they Avent 
to the mountains. They chopped 
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their poles. When he had done 
chopping the poles, he put his 
lodge up. We called it : „he 
has a new lodge’ 5 . That is what 
I know about the lodges. 

[Cf. Wissler mcbi 63 sq. 99 


iNole on the socielies. 


Omik apato^tsik omanikapi- 
sina, sauunni'^kanakatsiis, manis- 
tsakamotsii^'piau nita'^kanbiau. 
Nitaini^'kataiau Sistsiks. A'ksi- 
pummbaiau, Kakuiks «nniksaie 
otsipummokoaiau. I^'pisustuvi- 
miauaie. Na^kitsippumoyiau us- 
kauaiks. Ostoauai otsipummoko- 
aiau Soisksissiks. Mato^pisustuyi- 
rniau. Ki uskauaiks matsitsipum- 
iuoyiau. Ki ostoauai SMatsiks 
ono^katsipunnnokoaiau. Mato;^- 
pisustuymiiaunie. Uskauaiks mat- 
sitsipuinmoyiau. Ostoauai atsbmi- 
tiiiau. 1% pisiistuvimiauaie. Uskau- 
aiks matsitsipummoyiau. Ostoauai 
iiisoyiau. Miito^pisustmhniau. 
Matsitsipummoyiau uskauaiks. 
Ostoauai aisto^patakiau. Miito^- 
pisustuyimiau. Matsitsipunnnoyiau 
uskauaiks. Ki ostoauai aumitaua- 
siau. Ksnnitnaie Kainaikoftn i%'- 
ksksinoyiu r^'kanakatsiiks. Ot- 
sauonntai^tsisi itsitstsii i^'kanx- 
katsii nitaini;/kataiaiksSt<zmikiks, 
Jinnakiks, ki Sinopaiks. Anno^k 
mitokaie a^kuiinnimanists siikai^A 
tsists. linnaki a^kiiiinniinaniau. 
Amoksi Sinopaiks sinopautokis ki 


Long ago the young men, be- 
fore they entered any society, 
were going together according to 
their being of the same age. They 
were called Birds. They would be 
initiated, the Doves were the ones 

that initiated them. They were 

«/ 

four years with it [in that society]. 
Then thev initiated their younger 
brothers. They themselves were 
initiated by the Flies. They were 
four years again with it [in that 
society]. And again they initiated 
their younger brothers. And they 
themselves were initiated by the 
Braves. Thev were four vears again 

v f u 

with it [in that society]. Again 
they initiated their younger bro- 
thers. They themselves became 
Brave-dogs [Crazy-dogs], They 
were four years with it [in that 
society]. Again they initiated their 
younger brothers. They themselves 
became Tails. They were four years 
again with it [in that society]. 
Again they initiated their younger 
brothers. They themselves became 
Crow-carriers. They were four 
years again with it [in that society]. 
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aksipistan otsinanoai. A'isippuyi Again they initiated their younger 
stuyists itsistsainoa^pi Sinopaiks. brothers. And they themselves 
Fsoiiks otsinaimoai apa^soioto- became Dogs. That is all that 
kifn isokasimin. Blood knows about the societies. 

Before he was [born], there were 
societies that were called the Bulls, 
the Catchers [the Soldiers], and 
the Kit-foxes. Now there are two 
pipes still in existence. They were 
the pipes of the Catchers. The 
Kit-foxes had a kit-fox-hide and a 
tied bent stick. Forty years ago 
the Kit-foxes were seen the last 
time. The chief of the Tails had 
a coat of weasel-fur. 

[Cf. Guinxeu, bit 104 sqq. 
219 sqq., Wissler-Duvall mbi 
105 sqq., Wissi.er si bi 25 sq., 
Me Ceintock ont 445 sqq., and 
especially Lowie a 75 sqq., where 
the different problems relating 
to' the acje-societies of the Plains 
Indians are discussed.] 


The Doves and the Braves. 


A'nisoyi nitstuyimisists, nitsi- 
to^kamakatsi, nitsitsikakoi. Nisd- 
ticmanistsksiniy^ p ikitamapi. Ni- 
matsta^pa, iso^tsik aksiki^'kin- 
napi, nitsksinis otsitamapis, hipas- 
kasau nihzkaiiks. Eini otauani- 
koaiau ninaiks, lmi^kokaki^"- 
kotua^sau, niatapi kanaitapi 
kstaitsis, ikaistapoakimai. A'nni- 
ksaie askskamiau. Kionui matapiu 
iikauakimau, aksiksasiu. Eini 
it^k^uautsimotau. Oma matapiu 
auakimau, otsitsinok Kakuyiks, 


When 1 was eight years old, 
I joined a society, I became a 
Dove. I then knew this about 
it, that it was a very happv 
thing. 1 did not think, that it 
would be lonesome in the future, 
as I knew, that those were happv 
times, when my partners danced. 
They were told by the chiefs, 
that they should watch the buf- 
falo, that there would be no 
person out of all the people, that 
would start to chase the buffalo. 
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otsitauakokaiks , otsitsinokaiks, 
otsitsinatapitsikaiks. Ki onn otsi- 
naimoauai osokasimi otsitanni- 
tsiniautoraok. Oto^k^naistoto^- 
sists i^kanauamnitsinotomoau- 
aists. Kaksistoiniu , ksnnvaie itdto 
okoaii. Matsitstsipa a^ksistsitaki. 
Ostoi otatsapsinai , i^'tannitsino- 
tomoau. A'utoiau, akokatsis. Ta- 
tsika^tsim okoauau, paiotakokiop. 


Otsitanikoaiau otsinaimoauai. 
Oma otonnz^kakauaiaii ki d\\- 
nyaie amoks ot&kauauaiks ita- 
nistsiuaiks , kanaipu^sapu^sau. 
Ki otamokoaiau. Maistauanok 
aita^kanaipnniau, Itokaki^'tsi- 
maiaa, mg^ksipaskaniau. Apina- 
kusi aiaksipaskaii Kakuiks. Api- 
nakus itsiposkaiau. ATpaskaiau, 
asaiii ostuuioauaists ita^kanau- 
soksksiau. O^psoauaists oktm- 
manoauaists aitakopiiau sa?T;£tsim. 
Omiksi otoma^kakauaiau auniksi 
otapaskokbaiau. OTniks akimo%- 
tsiks auniksi ninaii. Tukskaana 


They were the watch-men. And 
[if] a man would chase the buf- 
falo, he would hide. The buffalo 
would all run away [scared by the 
man that chased them secretly]. 
[When] a man was chasing the 
buffalo [by himself], he was seen 
by the Doves, he was chased 
by them, he was caught by them, 
he was thrown down off his horse 
by them. And their chief tore 
his clothes [viz. of the man that 
was chasing by himself] to pieces. 
All his clothes were torn to pieces. 
He was just naked [literally: he 
just had a body], [when] he 
came to his lodge. There was 
no person, that might become 
angry [when he had been treated 
that way]. It was his own fool- 
ishness, that he had his clothes 
torn. They [the Doves] went by 
themselves, when they [the Pei- 
gans] were camped in a circle. 
In the centre [of the circle] was 
their lodge, it was built out of 
two lodges. 

They were ordered by their 
chief [as follows]. Their oldest 
partner told their partners, that 
they should all come to him [the 
chief]. And so they [the Doves] 
were invited [to their chief’s 
lodge] [by mouth of the oldest 
partner]. They all entered Crow’s- 
tail-feather's lodge [Crow’s-tail- 
feather was the name of their 
chief]. They decided, that they 
would have a dance. Next mor- 
ning the Doves would have a 
dance. Next morning they danced. 
[When] they had the dance. 
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api’si otsinani ki apssi. Tukskaraa 
auanayiu, ki matopiu. Ki omiks 
natokami ote^kuikakoiau. Ki 
omiksim natokami ipoto^tsiks 
anniksimaie kyaiekakoiau. Xi- 
sooyi otsplua^soauaists. 


Aisap^nnistsosaists , ito^k^nau- 
tsimotaua. Itaisaipiiau, akeks 
omo^tapaisumraospiau . Kf nnvaie 
aitapsaipiiau. Ksipammanists is- 
kunakatsimiauaists.ltaisaikimiska- 
iau. Aiksuosau, akokatsists itau- 
takbiau. Imitaiks iipauyiau. Tsi- 
siks nnitauviauaiks. A'istunniau- 
aiks. Aiksuosau, matsitaumatapb- 
tsimiau ma^ksoato^piau , a^siists 
iksisakuists. KAmimaie okoauai, 
tatsikiakokeua^sini. Ita'^kanaip- 
stsipo;£tbmiau otaksoa^soauai. (T- 
miks Ota^kuikakuiks auybsiau , 
Kyaiek^kuiks inniksaie automi- 
soyiauaiks. Nepiisi tiikskai nisobi 
aipaskaiau. Itaiksuoiau. Ot<zst cc- 
kakoaiau bm^kakunakatsiks. 
Otauanikoaiauaiks, ma^kasksam- 
mo^saua kamiitapi. Autaniako^- 
tbmiau o^psoauaists okimmanoau- 
aists. A'iksiuoiau opaskanoauai, 
matatstumiatapsiauaiks. A netoiau, 
mistaki itapistuts'iau , nnitatapas- 
kauaiks. St u vis tiikskami eini 
auauakimaiau. 


they put the paint all over their 
bodies. With their arrows and 
their top-knots they sat outside 
in a circle. Their oldest partners 
were the ones that made them 
dance. Those at the upper end 
were the chiefs. One of them 
had a coyote-skin and an arrow. 
Another of them had a rattle, 
and he had also an arrow. And 
two of them were called the 
Yellow Doves. And there were 
two in the lower part of the 
circle, that were [called] the 
Ilear-Doves. They danced four 
times. 

When [the dances] were com- 
pleted, all the people would run 
away. They [the Doves] made a 
charge on [the place], where the 
women got water. There it was, 
[that] they made a charge. They 
shot at the water-bags. Then they 
[those bags] leaked. When they 
stopped [shooting], then they 
went around the circle-camp. 
They shot at the dogs They did 
not shoot at the bob-tailed ones. 
They were afraid of them [of 
the bob-tailed dogs]. IV hen they 
stopped, they began to take 
something that they might eat, 
choice meat. There was their 
lodge, the lodge in the centre. 
They brought even thing, that 
they would eat, in [to their lodge]. 
The \ el low Doves cooked, the 
Bear-Doves were the ones, that 
they [the Doves] fed first. In 
one summer they danced four 
times. They stopped. The older 
members of the society relied on 
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Matsiks nistoa nitaiikoputostuyi- 
mi nimatsitop^kamgkatsi. Itsipum- 
motseiau ap^kuiinniman . Itsitsa- 
pip^takiu piksistsiman. Itsitsipim 
onvun moyisim. Onu Matsi ito^- 
kutsiuaie ap^kiiiinniman. Otauko- 
to^saie onu ap^kuiinniman, anis- 
tsiuaie : Kit^tsiatsisi nop^kop^kdkit. 
Ki onra Matsiua anistsiua : A', 
kitop^kot. A'nistsiuaie : A'uke , 
ksap^kuma itstnit. Kaksimi itsta- 
kit. Sipatsimoii akop^tamatbsi- 
maup. Kamip^tastsiu , annimaie 
kitakitamatbsim. Aprke ko’sa asani 
akop^tsiksistsikimistau . Otsitanik- 
aie: Jnisominit. Ki onm mani- 
ka piua aisoniiniu. Ki oiaiin ksis- 
tsiknnistiini asani ts«piy/tsiu. Ki 
itbtsimaie. Otop^kanaistumi asani 
top^kanauanistutsip. Sikii sikop^- 
taii iprpYsakoapiniaprpiskiu. Maiaii 
okakini itataikatau. Tinakap^sisi 
maiaii akataikatainai. Tiikskai 
matsikists annyaie nitsiiyi ostdi 
itbtstsists. Ipic'kanauanistutoian ot- 
akaiks. Matsiks aiksistsippummb- 
aiau. 


them [the young Doves]. They [the 
young Doves] were told by them 
[the older members], that they 
should watch all the people. Then 
they fixed up their arrows [and] 
their top-knots. [When] they had 
stopped their dancing, they were 
not dangerous. They separated, 
they moved to the mountains, 
they did not dance any more 
[during that summer]. In winter 
the only thing they chased was 
the buffalo. 

I was thirteen years old, when 
I became a member of the society 
of the Braves. They gave a pipe to 
one another. He [the youth that 
entered the society] put in the 
tobacco with other weeds. He 
entered the lodge. He gave the 
pipe to a Brave. When he had 
given him the pipe, he said to 
him: Give me your Brave-badge. 
And the Brave answered him: 
A es, I give it you. He [the Brave] 
told him: Now, touch the earth. 
Put sage there [on the earth J. 
We shall use sweet-grass for in- 
cense. You will make your incense 
with the buffalo-chip-tire. We shall 
make the paint liquid in the cup 
of water. Then [the Brave] told 
him: Now take off your clothes. 
And the young man [that entered 
the society] took off his clothes. 
And the paint was in the liquid. 
And he took it. And he put 
the paint all over his body. 
W ith the black paint, the black 
liquid, he was painted that way 
beneath each eye, that it looked 
like tears. There was a round hole 
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Matsisini otsinaimoaiau aua- 
nayin. Amoksi apatsiau, ki amoksi 
kapamani, kfmn tukskam siksi- 
ksatsi, ki omiks natokami Kvai- 
atsiks. Ikoksinomiiau. Ki aipzs- 
kiiiau, otsiminoauaists omo^tai- 
paska^puauaists mistsisau, istoai 
mino^ko^tsi. /i'uuiksaukiaiks its- 
tsiauaiks. ^Tiniksi i^tai^piiau. 
Ksa^kumi itzstautoyiau. Omiksim 
Kyaiatsiks aiyfpisau , ki amoksi 
otsitstautoau itaisautoyiau. Omiksi 
ikaistunnoyiau. Itaksiksuoiau. 
Itaiksistsipaskaiau, h^keists dm ctyj 
ksikiinists tautaipiau. Imaka^sisi 
matsikybauaists , itaiistapiksimiau- 
aists. Itaua^kaiiau akbkatsi, itau- 
takoiau. Omiksi otomz^kakau- 
aiauaiks itaipuyiaiks. A'kaisoatsis- 
tsisaapiiyi. A'iak<znaitsiniotakii. 
Matsiks aiakapota^ykaiau. Aniau- 
pit, aiaksini;/ki ikaiks. Minzt- 
sistsekinit. Apinakusi aiakopakiau. 


cut in the back -part of his robe. 
Even if his robe was very good, 
there would be a hole cut in 
it. His moccasins were the only 
thing, that was left on him. All his 
partners were treated the same 
way. The Braves had done being 
initiated. 

The chief of the Braves had 
a rattle. There were [two] White 
Braves, and there were [two] 
owners of water-bags , and one 
owner of a willow-switch , and 
there were two Bear-Braves. 
They were very mean. And [when] 
they [these Bear-Braves] danced, 
the things that belonged to them, 
they were dancing with , were 
sticks, and a knife at the end 
[of each stick]. There they put 
[the knife]. With those things 
they danced. They stuck them 
[the sticks] in the ground. When 
the Bear-Braves danced , then they 
pulled out those [sticks] that 
they had stuck in [the ground], 
[The people] were very much 
afraid of them. They would 
quit. [When] they had done 
dancing, they ran to the waters 
of lakes. Even if their moccasins 
were good, they threw them 
away. [When] they went back 
[to] the circle-camp, they went 
around. The older members were 
standing there. They [the Braves] 
gave orders [to the main camp] 
not to go about [out of their 
lodges]. They would tear them 
[the people] to pieces [if they 
did not obey]. The Br aves were 
going around to get leggings. 
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Ki ostoauai Matsiks tukskiz- 
miau akapsauniau einii, bmo;^- 
tapakaiip. Ke'nni^'kaie ako^tsi- 
stutsiau. Aukekan. Ambksi Mat- 
siks itsindyiau eini. Ototo^sau, 
itaipuyiau. ATianiau : Matsamia- 
pitsipityi^'pa imaketukskami. Ai- 
st«m«sksinip, akaiimi eiin. Ka- 
uaitapiua aitamitakiu. A'i mi au- 
aniau. Ainsau „akaitmi einiua”, 
matsitstsipa eini. Kanaitapiua 
aist«m«sksinim, matsitstsipa eini. 
Ki onii niatapi akiniauaie, otak- 
anikoaiauaie : A'uke, a moists 

nitsinanists. Kito^koto^puai. Ani- 
tsinibtsika. Matakanitsiniotsima. 
Anistaisaie ,,min«mtsinibtsit”, ki 
otsikamitsiniotbkaiks. Kama anis- 
tsiuaio: Anitsinibtsit, anitsinioto- 
mokit. Kama anianistapi auanis- 
tsiua: Ksistba no^ko^kokit. Oma 
nnitako^kotsiuats. A'nistaisaie 
„mino^k6kit”, kipanistsi ot;iko^;- 
kokaie. Onni Matsiu apokapitnpiu. 
Isto^kamiuapokapitnpiu. Oina 
Matsiu otsitapiua^sini, annyaie 
<znist#pitapiau. Ambksi Matsiks 
apokapitapiau. A'iksistsipaiskaiau, 
anetoiau. Aisoksinimiau bmo;^- 
taip^ska^puaua. Nitiiyi mist^kists 
istapistutsiau. Ki nisoovi tukskaie 
nepiiyi opaskanoauaists, ki ita mi- 
ll etoiau. Ki anetapaitsikinimaii 
imitaiks. 

\Vrhaml. tier Kon Akad. v. WetensoB. tNieuwe 


[They would say:] Be quiet, the 
mediciiie-lodge-inakers [the wo- 
man , that gives the medicine- 
lodge , and her husband] are 
going to sing. You must not 
make noise. To-morrow in the 
morning we shall move. 

And the Braves alone would 
look for the buffalo, where there 
were the most. That way [as 
they were told by the Braves] 
they [the Peigans] would move. 
They [after having moved] were 
camped. The Braves had seen 
the buffalo. When they came 
back, they talked among them- 
selves. They said: There was 
none [no buffalo] standing about, 
[not] even one. Then we just 
knew, that there were many 
buffalo. All the people were happy 
then. Thus they [the Braves] 
would say. When they said 
„ There are many buffalo”, then 
there were no buffalo. All the 
people then just knew, that there 
were no buffalo. And [when] 
they would catch a person, he 
would say to them: Here are 
my things. I give them to you. 
Tear them up. [Then] they would 
not tear them. If he said to them 
„Do not tear them”, then they 
would tear them. And [therefore] 
some person would tell them : 
Tear them up, tear my things 
up. And some other person would 
ask him [the spokesman of the 
Braves] for one or another thing: 
Give it to me. Then lie [the 
spokesman of the Braves] would 
not give it. If he [that person] 

Cet'k-i m. XIII N". I 4 
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said ,,Do not give it to me”, 
then he would give it to him 
in a hurry. A Brave was a per- 
son with whom evervthins: was 
reversed. He was a person with 
whom everything was most revers- 
ed. What belonged to one Brave 
[that means: what is said about 
a Brave in general], that kind 
of people they were all. The 
Braves were people with whom 
everything was reversed. [When] 
they had done dancing, they 
separated . They took each of them 
their own things with which they 
had danced. The same way [as 
the Doves did] they [the Braves] 
would move to the mountains. 
And four times in one summer 
were their dances, and then they 
separated. And the dogs are 
scratching the ground [after 
having eaten] [that means: the 
story is at an end], 

[C’f. Grinnkll bit 222 sq. , 
WTssi.er-Dc vai.l mbi 105 sq. , 
Me Cuntook out 449 sq. 455 
sqq.] 


(] hild -birth. 


Omik a patents akeks aiaksists- 
istomaiks okbauaists matsitaipsts- 
istsistomiuaiks. Saa'ydsi itauapi- 
omoaiau. Stsikiks unnoauaiks okb- 
auaists inuimaie aitapbiau. Nituvi 
nitsitasapiomoiiii. A'istsistbmis, 
] )l X, ksuyi ksistdkuyi itaikamotaii. 
t Z tsaiitaipddMstomiau akeks okb- 


Long ago women, that were 
about to give birth to a child, did 
not give birth to it in their own 
lodges. Outside [of their lodge] 
there was a shade built for them. 
Some [ot the women] went to 
their lathers’ lodges. In the same 
na\ there was a shade built 
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auaists, 0111 a uinau ki manika'- 
piks aistmmovii manistsistomaiks. 
Apatop^tak auaniu , ip/tsau^sku- 
natapsiau manika'piks , istotaits- 
ipisan nninistsistomaiks. 


for them [near their fathers' lod- 
ges], When they had given birth 
to a child, they were safe after 
nine days. The reason why the 
women did not give birth to a 
child in their [own] lodges, f was 
that] the man and the young 
men were afraid of those that had 
just given birth to a child. The 
ancient people used to say, [that] 
the young men were not strong 
[would have no endurance], if 
they entered in a place [where 
there were] women that had just 
given birth to a child. 

[Cf. W issuer slbi 28.] 


M a r r i a g e. 


M'kai-Pekamiua matsoapani- 
kapiks, akop^kemisau, matauaita- 
kiuaiks. Omi niiiai, otaiakusim- 
mbki,ot«nnvai akaksinaiin. Ahnoia 
matsoapii otsimini akop^kamop^- 
kotsiu ot^nni. Ponokahnitaiks 
ap^siks akop^po^kanauap^kiskuviu- 
aie. Kamiitapiua aksfomisksinim, 
aiaua hp^kiskumoau. Ki iiksksi- 
noau, otsitsoapsi. Ki omi maaprsi 
akatsksinoain , otsinaiis. Ki oma 
manikirpiu otakop^kspummok 
iinni. Nittiyi akanistaprsii ponoklP- 
mitaiks ki amoia piapi otakomats- 
kap^taksists. Nitiiyi kamiitapiua 
sikanistsinoviu, omi manika'pi oto- 
m.itskap^taksists. Onui saprdunau 
omi oto^keman muinaiks nitiiyi 
akatanistoprkotsiu. Psoprtsik omi 
otop'keman nnitsapsis, matakstini- 


The tine young men of the 
ancient Peigans, when they were 
to marry, never asked for a wife. 
The daughter of the chief, that 
had to have him for son-in-law, 
would be dressed up. He would 
give all the finery, that belonged 
to him, to his daughter. He would 
send all good horses with her. 
Everybody would know, [that] 
a certain person had a wife sent 
to him. And he would be known, 
that he was a tine man. And 
his father-in-law would also be 
known, that he was a chief. And 
the young man would be helped 
bv his father [to give presents 
to the chief who was to be his 
father-in-law]. The horses and the 
other tilings, that he [the future 
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siuats, iikstaminitsmaie. Saiinita- 
saie, amannisi, omi oto^keman 
kamosin mamka'pi , imnnaiks 
otaksimkinai. Saiinitasauaie, o 
ksisisai aksistsinimia u. Stsikiks 
oyjdkists aiistsinimiau. Stsikiksi 
ninaiks aiokskamii ki aisoyimi 
otoyTemauaiks. Makapsisi tuks- 
k#m ki tsaydau natokanni otoyy 
kemaiks, aksatapiksistsiuaiks. Mat- 
akatskoaiks. Imaksinaipokaiisaiks, 
matakstuyisiuats, otaiakanistsiyp, 
akst^manistsiu. I^'takaumatskayy 
takiu om i otoyJceman. 


Okyapitapiks akst-zmaitakiau. 
A^simotsiiiiki , omi liinai otiikfi- 
simmokaie. A'komatskaydakiu. 
Ikamstsimimotsiniki omi akekoan 
otoyEeman , nitiiyi akatanistsata- 
piksistsiuaie. OtomatskayAaksiks 
akatskotoviu. Matapiua atoban- 
skotoas, otom;itskay;taksiks, ki 


son-in-law] would give, were just 
as good [as the presents he 
received]. All the people would 
see just the same, what that 
young man had given. Just the 
same that young-married man 
would also give [presents] to his 
wife’s male relatives. If, in the 
future, his wife was foolish [did 
something wrong], he would 
not he ashamed, he would kill 
her [that means : shame would 
not prevent him to kill her]. If 
he did not kill her, [and] if 
he was right [in saying], [that] 
his wife was stealing a young 
man [that means: that his wife 
secretly had a lover], she would 
he killed by her male relatives. 
If they did not kill her, they 
would cut off her nose. Of others 
they cut oft' their ears. Other 
men had three or four wives. 
If one or may-lie two of his 
wives were had, he would throw 
them out-of-doors. They would 
not come hack. Even if they were 
chief’s daughters, he would not 
he ashamed; he would do, what 
he wanted to do. lie gave plenty 
lor his wife [that means: he paid 
richly for her, and therefore he 
was entitled to do with her just 
what he wanted]. 

Ordinary people would ask 
for a wife. If he [the wooer] 
was liked, he would he taken 
tor son-in-law by that man [the 
girl’s father]. He [the wooer] 
would give presents. If he was 
disliked by that girl, his wife, 
the Mime way he would throw 
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auniaie aipotoyiu oto^keman. 
ItstsLi apato^tsik aua^soaiks, 
annyaie no^kanista^ka^kemiau. 
ATinikskaie, nitauani^'pinan , 
makapitapi. 


her out of doors. He would take 
back what he had given for pre- 
sents. When people took back 
what they had given for presents, 
that meant, [that] one was giving 
up his wife. There were in the 
olden times people who took 
their wives by force, that was 
the way, they got a wife. Such 
ones, we said, were had people. 

[Cf. Grinnell bit 211 sqq. , 
Me Cuintock ont 184 sqq., 
W issuer slbi 1) sqq.] 


Death and hereafter. 


Oinik apatd^ts aio^to^koyy- 
siks napiiks ki dma^kakeks aiso- 
kinakii. Stsikiks istdkiinatsists 
i^Taisokinakii. Ahni^'ko^to^- 
siau, ki aistokimaiau. Ki stsikiks 
aisimistsii. Istsinis oma iiio^to^- 
ko^siua, imoianiks ki inakokists 
itaumopistau. Mistikskuists itai- 
kitsi^'tsau. Saiist^kskus , nta%- 
siksimiks ita'^kitsisksipistau. .bi- 
nye nitaiaki^Tsaii saipaitapiks. 
A Tike ninaiks ki ninaipokaiks 
d^to^ko^sisau, aukisokinaiau. 
Inisau, ihiiaksinaiau ninaiks. Atui- 
pa^soiotoka'nisokasimiau. Mat- 
sdaiks nitiiianistapsi. Stsikiks 
atnau^kesani i^'tau^puskinaii. 
Stsikiks ota^kuxi i^'tau^puski- 
naii. Manikikpiis, oma iniua nituii 
nitainau. Akekoanasis, auakasiua 
osdkasimi. /bnnoka^pekinasiuaie. 
Omim otsitsini^'piau, okdauai 
itaiakokeuatoyqi , iiipstsokapistu- 


Long ago old men and old 
women doctored the sick persons 
[even nowadays such doctoring 
is practiced]. Some of them doc- 
tored with drums. They saim to 

t o 

themselves, and beat the drum. 
And some doctored by giving 
something to drink. If the sick 
person died, he was wrapped 
into buffalo-robes and cow-skins. 
He was put up aloft [ou top of] 
the mountains. When there were 
no mountains, he was tied to bent 
trees. That was the way , [that] 
common people were buried. And 
when the chiefs and the chiefs’ 
children got sick, they were doc- 
tored by everybody. When they 
died, the chiefs were dressed up 
[in their finest clothes]. They 
wore shirts of weasel-tails and 
human hair. Their leggings were 
just the same [weasel-tails and 
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tsip^'p. Oma ninau ki oma ma- 
nika'piu aistotap^papistoaiau. Ni- 
tiiyi oma akekoan nitiiip^tsau. 
ltaipststsaiau , matastapMup/tsau- 
aiks. Nitauani^ pinan „ikinaua”, 
anninitstsaiaiks. 


Akdp^tsik nimop^tsistapitapiiprf- 
pinaniks nitauanikinan, inidki, 
oiiu apatop^sbpMsi anniniaic aita- 
p;iuop,anistop£p O'ma^kspatsikui. 
Ahmop^k oinap^ksimiks a isakia Ir- 
anian, aitapauosi 0 ina^kspatsi- 
kiii. Ahianiau, amo otsist.iuosin 
anauakimatsiu eini. A uakasiks 
. ki mi'nists akauoyi, ki 
limoi nitauntoprpinanists itsinia- 
kauovi. Ikhitamapsiip/k omam 
otsbtauosina. OkanistauamotAipr]- 
pi. Ki amoia otatoapinanists oka- 
nistaip/tsiprpi. Krnm aie nibpr- 
kanis-taitsinikuko. 


human hair]. Some oi them had 
scarlet paint all over their laces. 
Some others had yellow paint 
all over their faces. When it was 
a young man, the dead person 
was dressed the same way. When 
it was a girl, her dress was 
buckskin. It was with elk-teeth. 
There where they died, their 
lodge was put up ; it was fixed 
up inside [just as if people were 
going to live there]. A man and 
a young man had willow-pillows 
put on each side of them [one 
at the head, and one at the feet]. 
The same way a girl was laid 
down. They were put in the 
lodge, their faces were not cov- 
ered up. We said | in the case of] 
those, that were laid that way, 
,.a dead man’s lodge”. 

Our ancestors, from long times 
ago, used to tell us, that, when 
we die, there is [a place] over 
there in the north , [where] we 
go to, [which] is called the 
,,Big Sand-hills”. Now the old 
people still say, that we go to 
the Big Sand-hills. They say , 
[that] these ghost-people are 
chasing buffalo. Antelopes are 
there , and the berries are plen- 
tiful, and the things that we cat 
are plentiful. The ghost-people 
have a happy time. They still 
invite each other. And all their 
holy things are still there. That 
is how 1 am told about them. 

[Cf. Gkixnkll bit 193 sq. 273. 
14 sip 02. 94. 127 sqq. 13:2 
sqq., Wissi.kr-Duvai.l mbi 103, 
Me Ci.intock out 148 sqq. 104 sq.] 
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Medicine-me n. 


Natosiua. Oma ninau opapau- 
kani, ki manisto^koaitsi^'piai. 

1. Oma nhiiiiia otsikimmok 
kyaioiin, Otanikaie : Miitsitstsipa 
nayAsikimmai. Aimo^k kinituksk, 
kitsikim. Manistsini^kaskakaii 
papau^kyaioi SuiiT^kyaib. Ot- 
anikaie: Noy^koie, nostumi ki- 
to^kot. ,-/'pssi imako^tsiksdkui- 
niki , kimatako^taistbkitbko. Min- 
st unuit <zpssists. Minstiiimos no^- 
ketsitapikofin . Isknnakata^ki, uni- 
takaistokitoau. Ik^mistokitoa^k , 
iiko^tsapunista uaie omi kyaioii. 
A'ksikamotau. rkskimatapsiuaic , 
otsikhmnis. Otakst^inato^kokaie , 
ma^kaisokinaks .aio^to^ko^siks. 
Ma^kapistutoa^s, tukskAm okitsis 
oto^kokaie , maydanistapaitapii;^- 
piai. Ik^msokinakis, sapistiitoa^k, 
ako^tsitakanistsiuaie. Ksa^kum 
omi okitsisi annimaie ki itstau- 
toyiuaie. ./nniinaic akito^kb- 
nimau apinimatsi. J'nniaie ako^- 
tsokinakiu. A ko^to^kototoyiuaie, 
ma^ko^tsokasp. JTmyaie omat- 
anisto^kbkaie. ^Tnni nito^kd- 
aimiuaie omi otsikimmok kuiioi. 
Matsitapikimmokatsaie, ma^kiii- 
nama^kani. Kfimyaie anctoyi 
imitiiiks. 


A medicine-man. The dream 
of that man, and what he pro- 
fited by it. 

1. A man was pitied by a 
bear. He was told by [the bear]: 
There is no one, whom I pity. 
Now yon are the only one , I 
pity yon. How the bear in [his] 
dream called himself, was ,, Water- 
bear”. He was told by [the bear]: 
My son, 1 give my body to you. 
Even if an arrow touches you , 
it will not go in to your body. 
Do not be afraid of arrows. Do 
not be afraid of a man belonging 
to another tribe. If he was shot 
at, he would not be shot through 
[his body]. If he was shot through 
[the body], he would use the 
power of the bear [given to him 
by tin* bear], lie would be saved. 
He was very strong [having su- 
pernatural power], because he 
[the bear] pitied him. He would 
lie given again by [the bear], 
that he could doctor the sick 
people. One [bear-]claw was given 
to him by [the bear] , that he 
might fix it, that he might per- 
form [his doctoringj with it. 
When he doctored , if lie was 
satisfied [by things given to him 
in pay for it], he would act 
like [a bear] in doctoring [liter- 
ally: he would doctor from him, 
i.e. from the bear]. He would 
stick the claw in the ground 
[after having taken it from his 
neck , or out of his medicine- 
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.2. Tiikskaun napiu, _/"kai- 
Peksmikoan , natdsiu, kyaioiks 
omatsikinimok. ATiistau Kyaieta- 
pb. rkstunnatiipsii^'k. I^'kyaii- 
stoasimiu. Matainoauats aua^ka- 
tseisini. Otanik oiniisk kyaioiisk : 
Mataksapanasiua kostumi. Nituyi 
annum otsi^'kauai otaistunnok. 
Nituyi nitauaua^kaii^'k kyaioi. 
A'nnamaie iko^kdaimiu opapiiu- 
kan. Kyaiistoan, aua^katsioki, 
tuksk«iuin oto^nni i^'tauaua;^- 
kautsiu. Matapiks ninoasaiks, 
itai^Tso^kitsiuaiks, imako^ksi- 
potauotsinikaiks.A isotanniniuaiks. 
Otokii noauaists itaiiniuaiks. Itau- 
matapsimiuaiks. A ' nni akak/tsi- 
nitsiuaiks. I kitsikaini omo^- 
tsinitaiks oto«n. I^ptuisapunistaii- 
aiks kyaioiks. Otdmapisini \y^ Tsi- 
niu. Aniury-k sakiai^Asiin oto- 
«»ni. Opapaukan anna^kaie so- 
tamitapo^koaitsim. Opapaukan 
lkakajrkoaitsimaie. A nidi opapau- 
kani , otsistapapi^'ka^to^saie , 
mato^koaitsimide omiksisk otsi- 


bag]. There [where he stuck the 
claw], he would find roots. AA itli 
those he would doctor. With 
those he would cure [a sick 
person], that he [the sick one] 
might get stronger from it. In 
that way he was again given 
[power] by [ the bear]. In that 
way he profited from the bear, 
he was pitied by. lie was not 
pitied by him [in that way] , 
that he might be able to take 
bows and arrows [nowadays it 
would mean: to take guns]. And 
now the dogs have separated 
[after having had their meal]. 

2. An old man, an ancient 
Peigan, a medicine-man, was 
also pitied by bears. He was 
called Went-to-the-bear. He was 
very dangerous.. He had a bear- 
knife [a knife given by a bear]. 
He would not be seen [he was 
invisible] in the war. He was 
told by that bear: There will 
be no blood about your bodv. 
This his [own] tribe was afraid 
of him just the same [as his 
enemies]. He walked just the 
same way as the bear. That one 
profited much from his dream. 
\\ hen we were at war , the 
bear-knife was his only knife, he 
fought with in the war. When 
lie saw persons [enemies], he 
made charges upon them, even 
it they were shooting back at 
him. lie would just catch them. 
He would catch them bv their 
hair. Then he began to stab 
them, lie would just kill them 
with that [knife], lie killed seven 
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pummoaiks. H'nnyaie iiitsini;rf- 
kau. 


3. Oina innaii omi piskan 
itsokau. Itsito^kuip«paukauaie. 
Otanik omi pgpuistamik: Sim is 
arao matapiua. Kitako^tsitapi 
nostiimi. Otanikaie: Kitaiiksikun- 
liiatsistutoau amide nbkosak. Amo 
piskan istokinisit. Nisami amoiauk, 
kito^kot. Moaua itnakunmiskuna- 
thpis, nitoa^pi, kitako^kototoau. 
Osokinistsis annyaie oto^kokaie. 
O^soyisi , ksa^kuvi, mikapipi;^- 
kimikiii, dmi oniato^kokaie. 
rko^koaitsim op^paukan. I 
tsistapapistutsim saamists. Ksa^- 
kumi omatsikimmok. Otanikaie: 
Pinauaua^kautsit, kakaisokinakit. 
Aua^kautseiniki , matakitsitokiu , 
kitakaipauoko. Ivimataka^tseni;^- 
pa, kitokiiyi. Kitaksiksistuini. 
Opapaukani iiniuksitaisitauksiu 
aua^kautsisists, anistoau , ma- 
taistokitoauats. Kfnnimaie ninia- 
to^ksksinoau. 


persons with his knife. He used 
the power of the bears [given to 
him by the bears]. He died from 
his old age. To-day his knife is 
still here. That was one, that 
profited from his dream. He had 
many profits from his dream. 
When he gave it [the power] 
away, he had again profit from 
his dream, from those to whom 
he gave [the power]. That is 
the end. 

3. A man slept by a buffalo- 
corral. There he had a dream. 
He was told by a bull in his 
dream : Forbid these people. You 
will profit from my body. He 
was told by [the bull]: You have 
done poorly to these my children 
[by chasing them over the cliff]. 
Burn up this buffalo-corral. Here 
is my medicine , 1 give it to you. 
[When] a person is wounded 
[literally: those that are wound- 
ed], even if it is a bad case, 
how he is shot, you can cure 
him. His elbow-hair was given to 
him by [the bull]. His tail, earth, 
[and] red earth were also given 
to him by [the bull]. He had 
much profit from his dream. From 
that [dream] he made medicines. 
He was also pitied by the earth, 
lie was told by [the earth]: Do 
not go to war, only doctor. If 
you go to war, it will never fail, 
you will be shot. You will not 
die from it, when you are shot. 
You will die from old age. From 
his dream he never failed in times 
of war, he was shot every time, 
he would not be shot through 
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the body. That is what I know 
about it. 

[Cf. in general Grinnem, bit 
191 sq. , and for N°. 2 Wissrer- 
Dcvall mbi 95 sqq.] 


S» o w blindness. 


Pap^tdp^piks itsihiip/tsiau au- 
tiisi nistsaubm^kop^potaii. Mat- 
ainoauaiksau. Kdnskuyi itsksinai- 
au. Iiksinakimiau. Istapuiinaniki 
kdnskuvi, itsihiipstauaniau uoaps- 
spinaniks. Nitsitauakinaniau, nit- 
aistauniapstsnp^'pinan. Asipists 
nitnutsikstsip^'pinani. J'nnistsiaie 
nitsitaisapapinip/pinaui noapsspi- 
naniks. ^Tnnistsiaie itautsisksisiau. 
Nitaisotanniapip^'pinan. Amdksi 
pap'ptdpppiks , aitsini^p kasi amdia 
kbniskiiyi, itap^tsikatsiuasiau. A'w- 
niaie akbp^tek J kai-Pekaniua 
manistauakaiks. Annakaie ni- 
mop^ksksinip/pinan, napvkanistap- 
Gtutoap^piniiniau. tvsnuiaie nitsd. 


The germs of the snow make 
their appearance in the spring 
with the last big snow. They 
cannot be seen. They are insects 
from the snow. They are very 
small. When we travel about in 
the snow, then thev will flv in 
into our eyes. Then they eat us, 
then we are blind. We chew 
sinews [till they are] soft and 
wet. We put those in our eyes 
and pull them along. They [the 
insects] stick to them [the sinews]. 
Then we can see again. When 
the snow is all gone, then these 
snow-germs turn into grasshop- 
pers. That is the way, the Pei- 
gans of long ago were eaten by 
them. From them [the ancient 
Peigans] we learned, how we 
are to cure them. And that is all. 


G hos t s. 


iGtsii ist^prpekAks. .Tnniks- 
kaic nitaistunnoananiau. Xatdsiks 
lnwaii, <znnikskaukiau aukapsiau. 
Xitaipikokinii niau, nimataipyapr- 
kokinaniau. AioprtopKkbprsiks ais- 


l’here are haunting spirits, 
that are those, we are afraid 
ot. hen medicine-men die, 
those are the ones, [that] are 
bad. !\ e are shot at by them , 
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ksinoyiau , mataipiap^koviuaiks. 
A'isksitautsikitsinbaiau aio^toy;- 
ko^sopiks. Okoauaists kokusi 
oma aio^to^ko^siu sepisaksisi , 
otatsipikokaie. A'kitsipim. A'k- 
st«momatapibkau. A'kstauniniu. 
AAstannisksinoau , staaui otsiuik. 
A'nni sokanistbksistotakiau. Ko- 
kusi sakiaupisau, matapiks aki- 
to^tsimiau, ksiksimoydusau. A'ks- 
iikas oma matapiu, akitsisaisaksiu. 
Otakitskunakakaie staaui. A'k- 
st^mapotsekinisaitamiau. A'kita- 
uistau: Kitsiki^'pii ? A 'mo saa'yAs 
matapiu nitsitsinoan. A'kstamis- 
ksinoau, otsipikokaie. 


Ki ouai natbsiua napiua isksi- 
noau, sok.ipasksinim pikaksists. 
Tamotanistau. A'^ssii pekiini 
ako^kbtau, kipu^ksokinis. A, 
nitiikitapo. Otokimatsisi akstamb- 
tsim. O'^kotoki akaitaisuyi^'ta- 
kiop. A'saui stambtsim, otsists 
i^'tanistutsim. Ita^piskiu. Osb- 
khsimi akstouusautsim. A'kst&mi- 
takikai^'tsiu 0111a aio^to^ko^- 
siua. A'kitapaisotoyiuaie. A'kito;r- 
kbtsimaie. A'momauk itstsiu , 
(ima^tsauo^kotsaitami^'pi. A- 
kaiksistbkimau. Stsikiks matuyi 
akoto^kaunimaiau. A'ksitspina- 
tomiau. A'kitsatapiksimiauaie. Ot- 


they do not stay away from us. 
They know those that are sick , 
they do not stay away from them. 
They are seen about by those 
that are sick. When a sick per- 
son goes out in the night from 
the lodges, he will be shot by 
[a ghost]. He will enter. Then 
he will go to sleep. Then he 
will die. Then he will be known, 
[that] a ghost killed him. That 
is one thing, that they [the 
ghosts] do. When they are still 
sitting in the night, the people 
will hear, that they whistle. 
When a person is going to sleep, 
then he will go out. He will be 
shot bv a ghost. Then he will 
breathe as if he were going to 
be smothered. He will be asked: 
What is the matter with you? 
[He will answer-.] I have seen 
a person right here outside [of 
the lodge]. Then he will be 
known, that he is shot by [a 
ghost]. 

And a medicine-man , an old 
man , is known , [that] he knows 
the ghost-shots very well. Then 
they go and ask for him. They 
will give him tine things, if he 
comes soon to doctor. [The me- 
dicine-man says:] Yes, I shall 
come. Then he will take his 
drum. They have already a stone 
in the tire [in the lodge where 
he is going to doctor]. Then he 
takes paint, he puts some of it 
on his hands. He puts some 
[paint] on his face. Then he 
will take off his shirt. [The me- 
dicine-man alway s paints himself 
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sists akitapitstsimiauaie. Amdiauk, 
isiitsik, tsiaie motoka'n. Sitoko^;- 
tsim annimaie a^soa\ in. Stsikiks 
amoks auotanokitsiks i^'taskuna- 
kiau. Ivokusi itapauaua^kaiks. 
Isipyauyisau , annikskaie miitsiks- 
katsimanoaiauaie. A iamoymiau- 
aiks. Kipitakeks anno itauil'^- 
kanniau. I^tapaisatapiksiinian . 
.Tnnikskaie otainikoaianaiks. 


Otsitaikimmokfmiauaiks. Itai- 
pjipaiikaian. Otsitauaistamatsokb- 
aiauaiks. Amaitsoiiskuists itsitas- 
tsbkaiau. Tsikaiistsistotokbaiau- 
aiks. Itaiktapiskapatsiauaiks mai- 
ainauaiks. A'uauaiakiauaiks. Mis- 
t'Wts i y tauauaiakianaiks. A umai- 
ist>istotutsinikiauaiks, itap^saun- 


up, and takes off his shirt, when 
he is going to doctor.] Then the 
sick person will lie on his back. 
Then be [the medicine-man] will 
find out, what is the matter 
with him. Then he will feel the 
place [where the sick person has 
been shot], [Then he will say :] 
It is right here, what is the 
cause that he cannot breathe. 
He has drummed already. Some 
[medicine-men] will lance with 
a grass. They are going to suck 
it [the grass]. They will throw 
it [the shot] out. They are going 
to spit it out in their hands. 
[They will say-.] Here it is, look 
at it , which is hair [used by 
the ghosts to shoot with]. In 
the middle [of that hair] is a 
cockle-bur. Some other ghosts 
shoot with finger-nails. They [the 
ghosts] go around in the night. 
If people eat during the night , 
that is another tiling, they [the 
ghosts] do not like. They pull 
their mouths [viz. of the people 
who eat during the night] crooked. 
Old women lance with a flint 
right there [where the mouth is 
crooked]. From there they pull 
it out [what the ghosts have 
done]. Those [the ghosts] are the 
ones that kill [the people], 
[Sometimes] [the ghosts] pity 
tliem. Then they [the people] 
dream. [In their dream] they 
[the ghosts] show them [what to 
do], 1 hey [the people] will sleep 
in thick forests. Then [the ghosts] 
bother them. Then they [the 
ghosts] will pull off their robes. 
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miauaiks. Matsitstsip, nitaiistsi- 
stotoki. Ota^kuiinnimanoauaists 
itsitaisapi^'takiau. Itauanistsiau- 
iiiks : Kimmokit , amoi autsisatot. 
Nitsikimmataps , kimmokit. ]\Ia- 
tsitaiokaiau. Nituyi omatsitau- 
matapauaiakiokoaiauaiks. Matsit- 
ap«3«niiauaiks. Matsitstsip nifiii- 
istsistotoki . A istamisksi n oy lauaiks: 
Staau amo^k tauauaiakioka^k. 
N ituyi ota^kuiinnimanoauaists 
aisapo^tomoy mu. Auatsim moi^'- 
kamiau. Nanoauasainiau, unt^- 
ksikimnnsaie. Otaiistapskokoaiau- 
aiks: Mistaput. Nisooyi, saiitaiis- 
taposi, anniaie otsitaikimmokaie. 
O'kasi, itainoyiuaie. Otsitauaui- 
kaie: Kito^kot, ka^kaisokinaks, 
pikaksists kinuito^kot. Kinno^k 
kitaisksini^'p , kito^kota^p, ka^;- 
kanistaisokina^pi matapiua. 


Stsikiks stiiaiks au^kumiau. 
A'istamiaio^toaiau , au^kumisau. 
Apato%t«k annakaie istunnatapsii 
stiiaiks. Akainitsiau aio^to^ko^;- 
siks. y/nniksi tukskamiks matsi- 


They [the ghosts] hit them. They 
hit them with sticks. When they 
bother them too much, then [the 
people] look for them. There are 
none [that means: they cannot 
find them], that are bothering 
them. They put some tobacco in 
their pipes. Then they tell them: 
Pity me, take this and smoke it. 
I am very poor, pity me. Then 
[after having offered the pipe to 
the ghost] they go again to sleep. 
The same way they [the ghosts] 
start to hit them again. Then 
they look out for them again. 
There are none, that are bother- 
ing them. Then they know them : 
It is a ghost, that hits me. The 
same way they put some more 
tobacco in their pipes. They pray 
to them [to the ghosts]. Finally 
they start to cry, that he [the 
ghost] might pity them, 'then 
they are ordered away by [the 
ghost]: Go away. If he [the 
person] does not go away [before], 
he will be pitied by [the ghost], 
[when the ghost says] the fourth 
time [the word: Go away]. When 
he sleeps, he sees him [the 
ghost], lie [the ghost] tells him: 
I give you, that you may doc- 
tor, [and] 1 give you also the 
ghost-shots [i. e. the power to 
inflict them]. And now you know 
it, that I give you, that you may 
doctor the people. 

Other ghosts will yell. Then 
they are heard, that they yell. 
It was in the olden times, [that] 
the ghosts were very dangerous. 
Thev would kill the sick. Of 
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nioauaists auapatsistaniskapatbmi- 
auaists. Kenmksi na^kaikamotaii 
otsiksistotoauaiks. A'istunnimiau 
pa^ksi moists, okuvists p^ksimi- 
sikiiiists. Tiikskamiks apaibkaiks, 
maiaiuauaiks mataiamapiksistsiau- 
aiks. Kokiisi ainoaiau, a^pnkiivi- 
suyiau. Si pyapo^k itbpauki , ma- 
t«sketsiau ponoka'mitaiks. Itai- 
nisiau tnatapiks. A'io^toaiau , ai- 
imisau. A'u^kumiau : u’ii’u’u’ii. 
A'iim'iau, aiksiksimimiau. Moyists 
matsitaipimiau. Manistamiks ap- 
«stokiiauaiks. Itsinitstsiau ksa;r;- 
kiim. Xiet^taists, atsoaskuists 
annistskaie itapiiupiau. 


Stsikiksi iiio^to^ko^siks ma- 
ksinisau, kokiisi maksinisau, iik- 
stamnpinakn, natosiua aipisp- 
sksipis, maiai ninoasi, akitokakiu. 
A'iauii iniu, matsiknmotau. Alii- 
taisamoa akask^saio^toyiau stii- 
aiks. Kokiisi sakiaupis , ;ikito^- 
tsimiu, nini^'kiztaii^'k. SaiT^ts 
otakanikaie: Ahimntauop. A ka- 
nistsiuiiie: Mtaumatot. Kfmiiksi 
stsikiks, sauumaisokapsapsisau , 
ak>t«minoyiau, omik matapiin 
itsipimin. A ksokhpaisaspiu , anno 
otaniAutokaie. Matako^koikiua 
oiipsspiks, matakaiapiuats. Ki onui 
st'ik a-'k^saio^to^ko^siu, saki- 
aupis moyisi, sali'^ts akitsisoi- 
nouuaie. A'kitsauatokakiu. Aki- 


some other people they would 
pull back their tongues [into their 
throats]. And some of the people, 
they had done that to, would 
be saved. They [the ghosts] are 
afraid of anything that smells 
bad, [e. g.] hair that smells bad 
when it is burned. They would 
throw the robes of some people, 
that were sleeping about, east- 
ward. They are seen in the night, 
as if they were burning. If we 
are riding around in the night, 
they scare the horses too. Then 
the people will fall off. They are 
heard, that they laugh. They make 
the noise.- u’u’ii’u’ii. [When] 
they laugh, they laugh as if they 
were whistling. They will also 
enter the lodges. They make noise 
by hitting the lodge-poles. They 
are all over the world. The rivers 
and the forests, there it is, that 
they stay about. 

When some sick people are 
going to die — if they are dying 
in the night — , if the next mor- 
ning, when the sun rises high, 
[the sick person] sees his robe, 
then he will be allright. Some- 
body [who] is dying, will lie 
saved. After a short while [the 
sick] will always hear ghosts. 
When [a sick person] is still sit- 
ting in tlie night, then he will 
hear, that his name is called. 
Somebody [a ghost] outside will 
tell him: Let us go. lie [the sick 
person] will say to [the ghost]: 
ho by yourself. And some others, 
before they can see well, will 
see, there is a person coming in. 
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tapaukasiu. Matakatokakiua . Onh 
raatapi itsinoyiu annyaukinai ota- 
nistutokaie. 1^'tsauatokakmaie. 
Otsinoa^si , sotam«sk;£sainoviu- 
aie. Omatsipio^kbkatsi. Narno^- 
kito^kansokinau. Itsltsksiiku , ota- 
nistutbii^'piai , otaumatsipiokiiie. 


H'nnyaie nitakaukistutakiau. 
Aimo^k taupokasokbpimananiau, 
ta isk sauatain a pi m an a n iau . A pat- 
6%ttzk autoviuaiks otokhTioauaists. 
Matantsimia u , itaisapo^ tomiau- 
aie skinetsiman. Istsikiks okosoau- 
aiks otaisakakimmauiiiks inisaiks, 
otsitstsi^'paiks, aitoksikmakisiiiks. 
Matsita'^kanautsimiauaists kan- 
au^kists. Sapanistsiminai itomb- 
pistsiauaists nhipistsi. Otaiikina^;- 
kanoauaists. Ki aimo^k anetbyi 
imitiiiks. 


Then he will see clearly that one, 
that has done something to him. 
There will be nothing the matter 
with his eyes, [but after having 
seen the ghost] he will not see 
any more. And another person, 
who is always sick, when he is 
still sitting in the lodge [during 
the night], will see him [the 
ghost] through the lodge outside. 
Then [afterwards] he will be out 
of his mind. He will be trying 
to catch something [being out of 
his mind]. He will not have his 
right mind any more. He has 
seen the person, that has done 
something to him. That is why 
he is out of his mind. When he 
has seen him [once], then he sees 
him all the time. He [the ghost] 
does not stay away from him. 
Everybody doctored him [but it 
has been of no use], A still harder 
thing, he [the ghost] does to him, 
is, that he takes him away [i. e. 
that he makes him die]. 

That are the things, [the 
ghosts] have done. Now we are 
mixed up with them [ i. e. they 
are everywhere among us], [so] 
we do not mind them any 
more. In the olden times [the 
people] used to take their [the 
ghosts’] hair. ’They took it again, 
they put it in a sack. When 
some people’s children, that they 
loved very much, died, then, 
where they were buried, just 
their bones were left. They [the 
people] took all the bones. It [the 
child’s bones] was complete. The\ 
tied them [the bones] up in a piece 
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of cloth. They kept them as a relic. 
And now the dogs have separated 
[after having had their meal]. 
[Cf. Grinnfal bit 273 sqcp] 


The Wind-maker. 


Annamaie ninan Punakiksi 
itaukunaiiu. Ksiskaniautnnii^'k 
matsopua. jMist^kists itsitapo. Omi 
nitummoi itstsii pa^tdkiks. Itsi- 
tiiiikopiu. ,4'nnimaie 'tapauka- 
kyosiu. Mist«kists itap^sapiu. 
It^msoksinoym, onnk matapiinai, 
itapamiauaua^kaiinai. Otaaisto;^- 
kbkaie. Itsindyiuaie. Ostumiai 
sotainotuimoyisiu. Otoksiks kse- 
ud^tsi itamsaiitsimoyisinai. Sai<z- 
tapiko^sistsin'mai. O^tbkistsaii 
6m«^kainoy'ii. A'itotsipoyinai. Ki 
itauatsimoii^'kamiuaie. Osotarn- 
saiiki^'tbkaie. Itsistapotakauyinai. 
Otomatapo^saie , o^tdkistsaii 
itauatapiksiininai. Sotamo^pista- 
puksopu.Manistapiikaiaztapiksi;^- 
piaie o^tbkists, nitapaiiksopu. 
Annamaie nitiikskam nanoyiu 
amdisk A'isopumstavisk. A'nistau 
0 ma^ksistseksiihtikoan. 


Long ago there was a chief, 
[who] camped on Cut-bank river. 
In the morning the wind did 
not blow. He went to the moun- 
tains. On a butte there were 
pine-trees. There he sat in the 
shade. Prom there he looked 
about over the country. He was 
looking to the mountains. He 
suddenly saw, there was a per- 
son, [who] walked up towards 
him. He [that person] came near 
him. He saw him [that person]. 
There was hair all over his body. 
Only from his knees down he 
did not have any hair. He had 
split hoofs. His ears were big 
and long. He [that person] stood 
bv him. And he [the chief] began 
to pray to him. Then he [that 
person] did not do him any 
harm. Then [that person] turned 
away from him. As he started 
to go away , he shook his ears. 
Then immediately the wind blew 
hard. And as he shook his ears 
harder, the wind blew harder. 
1 hat [chief] was the only one, 

[ who] saw the \\ ind-maker. He 
[that chief] was called Big-snake. 

[Cf. Gri\nei,j, bit 259, Me 
Cr.iNTotK out 60 sqq.] 
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The Thunder-bird. 


Annamaie napiua anistau Ni- 
so^kyaio. Otanikapis, Pek^ni 
Ponokaisis^tai anniaie itauku- 
naiin. Nepuaie. Mis«msotaii itots- 
tsiu. Ksiskaniautunii ototolF^- 
kani , amoia niet^taii aitoto. 
Itsinoyiu onnm piksiin itsaupiin. 
Itsitapo^tooaie. Otasama^saie , 
stszmisksimm annom matsitsipik- 
siuats. Okuyistsaii k^nauomianis- 
tsinatsiaii , o^ksisisaii kumonuina- 
tsiuaie, o^k^tsistsaii nituyi nitsi- 
natsiau. Niuokskaukitsinai. Mat<z- 
sopiuatsinai. Itotoyiuaie. Stama%- 
kapiuaie. Otaipisi, ninaiks it^- 
k^nnauamaii. ATiLamaitaipimi- 
aiks. Akimo^tsim annimaie itau- 
piu om a piksiti. A'nistsiu amoksi 
ninaiks : A'uke , aiiiomaie piksiu , 
ka^kitsammauau, tsa^tau anist«p- 
siua^tauts. Matouoauats. Onia 
Niso^kyaio aisanio itsiksiska;^- 
kuymaie. CFtsjzpsaie, stamipapu- 
minai. Oinik kitsimik kauai^ tsiu. 
Itsippotauaninai. Omatsatpsaie , 
niiitsipapuminai. Otsipotaniai , 
ita^kii 111 ilia ksistsikiinia. Kennyaie 
liiatanistsiooaii ksistsikiinia. 


Long ago there was an old 
man , [\yho] was called Four- 
bears. When he was a young 
man, the Peigans were camping 
oil Elk river. It was in summer. 
The long-time-rain had com- 
menced. In the morning, when 
he went for the horses [to bring 
them in into the camp], he 
came to this river. He saw, there 
was a bird, [that] was sitting 
[near the edge of the water]. 
He walked towards it. When he 
was looking at it, then he knew, 
[that] the bird did not belong 
to this country. Its feathers were 
all of different colours, its bill 
was green-coloured, its legs were 
coloured the same. It had three 
claws. It would not open its 
eyes [literally: look]. He then 
took it. Then he took it home. 
When he entered, all the chiefs 
were invited. They all entered. 
The bird sat at the upper end 
of the lodge. He told these chiefs : 
Now, here is a bird, that you 
may look at it [to know], what 
it is. It was not known [nobody 
could tell what kind of bird it 
was]. After a long while Four- 
bears pushed it. When it opened 
its eyes [literally: looked], then 
it flashed lightning. The door 
lay open. It flew towards the 
door. When it opened its eyes 
[literally: looked] again, then it 
flashed lightning again. When it 
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flew, then the thunder roared. 
That way the thunder was seen. 

[Cf. Gmxxfxl bit 259, Me 
Cliktock ont 425 sq.] 


The chinook and the blizzard. 


//kai-Pekaniua saiiiniso^tsik 
itapaukunaiiu. Amdprk istuyii^'k 
inniaie nieta^taui^Tanainisainiu. 
A'iistsiu motuyi. Omaa^ks ninau 
samii;/k. Itsimsapiu. Itsinovii^'k 
omika ninaiinai. Aiiimistsipata- 
kayayhi. Otoka'ni i^'kanaiiso^- 
kinauatom. Manistapukskaspi , 
amdia kdniskuvi nitapaistsitsiu. 
Itsitdtstsiu ksistuyisopuyi. Onni 
ninau sotamsksinoyiuaie. A nnai- 
auk napiua. A'ipioma^kaiinai. 
Matsiskdyinai. Kinnimaic i;/ksi- 
noyiuaie. Otdto%s, itaitsinikatsiu- 

aie. Aund^k nikatauani^'pinan > 

istuyists aisiksopu : Napiua ainib- 
ma^kau. 


Nitdizni ikunaiiua ikiwami- 
sannu. Piod itskdyAsi otsitauaki- 
ma^p. Oina tukskam ninau npa- 
to^saisapiu. Itaniu: Anetakik, 
omakaie ksiitapiu, aistauma^kau. 
A uk^naiksistsindtau. Itoinuo. 


The ancient Peigans were camp- 
ing about in the lower country. 
That winter there was a river, 
they would go up from to hunt. 
Spring was near. There was a 
chief that hunted. He looked 
west. He saw a man [coming]. 
He [that man] was running east. 
He had all his hair tied in front 
as a top-knot. As he [that man] 
ran , this snow was melting. A 
warm wind came to him [to the 
chief]. That chief then knew 
him : That is the Old Man. He 
[the Old Man] had run' far 
[past the chief]. Then he [the 
Old Man] went back. From 
there he [the chief] saw him 
[last]. When he [the chief] came 
home, he began to tell about 
him. That is why we say now, 
when in winter-time [literally : 
in winters], there is an oily 
[warm] wind [the chinook]: The 
Old Man has run down [from 
the mountains]. 

The same [peoplej, that were 
camping, went all up on a hunt. 
It was far away on the prairie , 
where they chased the buffalo. 
There was one chief, [that] was 
looking north. He said: Make 
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Itumautsatoma^kaiinai omik ksii- 
tapiik. Oniii ninau itamua: Keka, 
a^ks^mai ; aksikeua^tauts? A'mis- 
toiaukinai , otsipstsiksa^kokaie. 
Ip^kanainoyiuaie amo samiu. 
PiK^keyai matsiks , osokasimiai 
nitiiyanistapiu . O'^psistsaii i %- 
taiisa^k uminai. ATiapatokakiosi- 
nai. Otautsitskauma^kamokaie, 
ki itotstsiu a^ketsimii. Iniata^- 
kanainepitsiu amo samiu. Sot<zms- 
ksinoau: OTna^kaie aistuvimstau. 
Stamanistsini^'katau A/^sapi. 
Otokapitapisin i^ta pokapi i iip^- 
katau. Aimo^k kanaistuyists ni- 
tauani^'pinan : A'^sapiua aistu- 
yimstau. Ki Napiua aisiksopiims- 
tau. Ap^to^so^ts i^'tautstiiyiu. 
Nimists i^'taisiksopxi. Napiua ki 
A'^sapi aipotaumatapskotseiau. 
Napiua autiisi itaumotsakiu. Ksn- 
niaie nanistsksinoanan Napiua ki 
A'^sapiua. 


haste , there comes ' a person on 
foot, he is running this way. 
They had all done skinning;. Then 
they came together [in one place]. 
Then the person on foot came 
running too close. That chief 
said: Wait, let us look at him ; 
what will he do? He [the man 
on foot] was near by, he just 
ran close by them. All those that 
hunted saw him. His leggings 
were of mow-skin, his shirt was 
the same. He Avas shooting his 
arrows ahead. He was looking 
back. He had run past them, 
and there came a blizzard. Those 
that Avere hunting nearly all 
froze. Then he was known: That 
is he, that makes the Avinter. 
Then he was called the Good 
Old Man. Because he Avas a bad 
person , he Avas called the reverse 
of it. Noav every winter [liter- 
ally: all Avinters] we say: The 
Good Old Man makes winter. 
And the Old Man makes the 
oily [Avarm] Avind. Winter comes 
from the north. The oily Avind 
conies from the Avest. The Old 
Man and the Good Old Man 
chase each other back. In spring 
the Old Man has the victory. And 
that is Avhat Ave knoAv about tbe 
Old Man and the Good Old Man. 


Goose-chief. 

Omiksi sodi itsuiitaii. M:ito^- There Avas a party of Avarri- 
kusksinoauaiks. A'iiksis^mb itsi- ors, they Avere killed. They Avere 
nbaiau, oLzksistomoaii, i^Tdtaua- not knoAvn [it Avas not knoAvn 
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mail. Otsdaists ka^ksini^'p, o%- 

katoaists matsika^ksini^'p- Ki 

sauotomoaiau . Stamisksinoaiau , 
amokskauki anniksisk kataiautu- 
yiks. Oimksi nanoiiksaiks st<zm- 
oydsiniauaiks. Kataistunnoyiuaiks 
C"kai-Pek«ni. Nitfikskau itsinoa^- 
piau , matatsinoainoauaiks. A'u- 
nika pii^sapuyCsik «nni nitsini;^- 
kataiau Ninaisaiai. 


what had become of them], x\fter 
a verv long time they were seen, 
they were only bodies, they Hew 
[to the camp]. Their hands were 
cut off, their feet were also cut 
off. And they were scalped. Then 
they were known, [that] these 
were those, that did not come. 
Those, that had seen them, then 
died [from the sight]. That is 
why the ancient Peigans were 
afraid of them. Only once they 
were seen , they were never seen 
any more. Since that time they 
were all called Goose-chiefs [after 
the leader of the party]. 


The Sun-dance. 


ILxmitstsiy^ki akdkamapi, ki 
0111a akeu aukakiua annaieakaniu: 
A'katsimmoii^'kau. Natdsi aw- 
nyaie akatsinimou^'kaniiu. Aka- 
nistsiuaie: N;i%ksik<zmata%s noma 
niksokoaiks. Nitakapistut^ki bka- 
ni. Kanaitapiua ako^to^koisapiu. 
Aumdtutsisi, mi’nists samnnai- 
tsisi, itamotutsiu. Itaumatupdtsim 
matsinists, otsitsinokapi^'p- A'is- 

tamiitapaukiiuaiiu. Otsitakaiepi 
eini, itiiumatapbtsim matsinists. 
ATstamakaistfitsimaists mi’nists, 
aitsisi. Itap^sapiu inbkskuyi, nni^- 
kitbka^p. A'keks ikaiks nisodvi 
ksistsikuists itsauaisimiau. O'niat- 
apaisto^ki^'p btsitaksipapiksistsi- 
n,i, yCl>> aukbniinaiau otsitako- 
ka^pi. ikamipi^'tsisi eini ais- 
tamanijr kataii matsoapsitsa^ki- 


There may happen something 
important, and a wise woman will 
say: AC shall pray. She will pray 
to the Sun. She will say to him: 
May my husband and my rela- 
tions be saved. I will make a 
medicine-lodge. All the people 
will have something to look at. 
A lien they [the Peigans] gather 
for the circle-camp, when the ber- 
ries are not yet ripe, then they 
camp in a circle. They begin to 
take the tongues, when there are 
happy times [i. e. when the buf- 
falo are plentiful]. They are just 
camped about. A hen there are 
plenty of buffalo, then they begin 
to take the tongues. Then they 
gather lots of berries, when they 
are ripe. They look about for 
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naiks, ma^kitauakimaniau, otoki 
ma^kitsiitaksau , ako^tatoksip- 
staup. Kfnnistsiaie akita^to^p. 
Ani^'tsisauS^s aiaksisapitakiks, 
akitonipapi^'ksi^'p. I^'kanaka- 
tsiks akstemini%'kataiau, ma%- 
kotui^Tsiskatskaniau. A'komoi- 
piotseiau, siksikskuyi akapsat si- 
mian sokapii. Ksnnimaie ako^- 
tsikakiakiau. Kepippuyi okakiasb- 
auaists. 


Kf'miiinaie i^'kunapiu , mak- 
okani. (Funks i^'tsiskaiks tiiks- 
kaie itsimani ako^tsisoaiau mat- 
sinists. I^'tauatsimoii^'kaiauaists. 
Kokusi aki%'tsini% kotoaiau amok- 
siui ikaiksiui. A'kitanistau mata- 
piua: Anuiupit, itaiaksini^ kotu- 
aiau ikaiks. ATuna^kainispai;^- 
tsiu kokiiyi. Ki apimikus aupa- 
kiau ki oinini itakokaup. It^mi- 
tokekau, ki itaunitsotsiu: Ka^- 
kitainikaki^; p kimanistami. Ala- 
td^ketsinu aikakiks tatsikikima- 
man. ATkaitopAanaitdsiu mi’ni 


high forest, where to build the 
medicine-lodge. The women that 
make the medicine-lodge [of 
course, one woman every year] 
do not drink during four days. 
When thev are getting near to 
the time to put up the central 
pole, they have found a place 
where to build the medicine- 
lodge. If the buffalo are far away, 
the fine young-married men are 
called on to chase the buffalo, 
that they skin them for the hides, 
which we use to tie the central 
lodge-pole with. And those [hides] 
will he put there in one place. 
Now those, that will cut the hides 
for ropes, that we may put up 
the central pole, come to the 
front. All the societies will be 
called on, that they go and get 
( the willows for ] the sweat-lodges. 
They will have a meeting between 
themselves, they will look for 
good willows. From there [where 
the willows are good], they will 
cut them. They cut a hundred 
of them. 

From that [moment] everything 
is getting ready for the medicine- 
lodge to be built. Those that 
make the sweat-lodges are given to 
eat one of the parfieches [full of] 
tongues. They pray with them 
[with the tongues]. In the night 
there will be sung to those that 
make the medicine-lodge [the 
..medicine-woman’' and her hus- 
band], The people will be told: 
lie quiet, there will be sung to 
those that make the medicine- 
lodge. The whole camp is quiet 
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otakesina. ATo^tauapo^katsiu 
oinoauaiks. Miuokapis, i^'pitsi- 
tsimaup aisoksistamiksbsakiau. 
O'takesina itaumatapinimau omo- 
auaiks otsitsootasoauaiks. Itaiak- 
sinausiau. y/'imistsiaie i^'tauas- 
aiskapi^'taiau. Aiksistiisaiskapi;^- 
tas, oki aksaipiaii ikaiks. M ovists 
aistainikiznaksipi^'pian. A' nni- 
maie itaipstsipo^to^p matsinists. 
Itautoiau akeks mok<zkiks. A' nni- 
ksaie auapbtsimiau. .i nniksaie 
ai^tsotakmu. I;/tauatsimoii;£'- 
kaiau Natdsi. Autdma^tsisoyiau- 
aie oinoauaiks, ma^kitoto^sau 
nitiipipitakesin, ma^ksapis. Ksa;^- 
kuin mataiisoviau, oksokoauaiks 
mataiisoyiau. St^miksuoiau. Ki 
auanistaua kan ait apiua : Anna- 
ksistsipistsimat manistamiks. An- 
nikskaie i^ tiipuia^kiakiop. Aik- 
sistsipuiii^kia^ki, omistsi otokistsi 
annistsinie i^taiisksipistakiopi. 


in the night. And in the morning 
they move camp to where the 
medicine-lodge is to be built. 
Then they camp, and then they 
begin to hurry each other: [Make 
haste] that you may cut your 
lodge-poles. Other persons [than 
those that cut the lodge-poles] 
are those that cut the central 
pole. The women have already 
made the soup of berries. They 
will carry [the soup] to their 
husbands. When there is plenty 
of food, we cut [the dried meat] 
with the heavy bull-back-fat. The 
women begin to catch for them- 
selves the fine horses of their 
husbands. They [the womenj 
dress up. With them [the fine 
horses and the fine clothes] they 
drag the small trees [for the 
medicine-lodge]. When they have 
dragged the small trees, then 
those that make the medicine- 
lodge will be taken out. Some 
lodges are all put in a row. 
There the tongues are brought. 
Then wise women will come there. 
They are the ones, [that] untie 
[the tongues]. They are the ones, 
[that] take [them]. They pray 
with them to the Sun. They first 
feed their husbands, that they 
might get to be real old women, 
[and] real old men. They also 
teed the earth, they also feed 
their relations. Then they stop. 
And all the people is told: Tie 
the lodge-poles for yourselves. 
With those we raise the central 
pole. A hen we have raised the 
central pole, we tie it with those 
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Autakusi akitsitsipimiaii i%'k^- 
nakatsiks. A'katanimaipaskaiau. 
Apinakus aiakitapiskatsimaua 
A'%tsamoaki;^kiniua. ./'nna%- 
kaie akitapiskatsinmu. Oniiksi 
napiks otannoauaiks anaukotokis 
kf'nnyaie it«stokimaiau. J'nniksaie 
auatanimaipasko^kiau. A'tsapisi 
ki itauakaiksistapitsinikii, ninaiks 
itastaiau , a^kato%koi%"tsiina%- 
sau. Matastaiau , stsiki ma%ki x- 
to^ko^kemisau. A'kaukapiapiau. 
Itomatapaipstsipo%to%piau aaus- 
ists. Mi’niausiniau, bsakiau, st<z- 
miksosakiau, annistsiaie aisiauaiks. 
A 'po^k^taiau . A'nnye n a^kanists- 
ksim^'p, ap^to^tsik nitaukau. 
Ann6%k aisfizmikako^taukau ka- 
liaiapiapii. Oma aitapiskatsimau 
aisapo^tomoau. Ikitst^ksists anni 
o^kotauaists. Ita^piskinakiu. 
A'lmi nanistutsistapltsi^'p okani. 


hides [i. e. with ropes of those 
hides]. 

In the evening all the societies 
will enter [the medicine-lodge]. 
They will have a dance with a 
hole [in the ground]. In the 
morning Little-crooked-horn will 
he the Snn-dancer. That is he, 
that will be the Sun-dancer. The 
old men with their daughters 
beat the drum on half a hide. 
They are the ones, [that] give 
the dance with a hole [in the 
ground]. When they are old and 
crazy, and when they tell lots 
of false coups, the chiefs think, 
that they [the people] will praise 
them. They think also, that they 
will get another wife. They are 
bad old men. Then they begin 
to bring in the soups. Berry- 
soups, back-fat(s), bull-back-fat(s), 
those are the things they cook. 
They are carried to them [to the 
societies]. That is what I know 
about, how we used to have the 
medicine-lodge in the olden times. 
Now we only have our medicine- 
lodges with all things got from 
the whites. The Sun-dancer is 
given a pipe. The sacrifices are 
given to him. He then paints the 
faces [of the people]. That is the 
way 1 understand the medicine- 
lodge. 

[Cf. Gkinnet.t, bit 263 sqq., 
Me Ci.intock out 192 sqq.] 
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The young man and the beavers. First version. 


Omak Afkai-Pekaniua aipas- 
kaii , akeks itaitotuisapinausiau 
otokamatsimoauaiks , manistapai- 
nauspiaiks. Aipaskasi akeks, au- 
aksipuyiau. Manikapiks irinaiks 
kasimu^so^tsi nita'^kanaipuyiau. 
Kfimimaie itainoyiau oiniksi ma- 
nika'piks stotuisapinausbkiau. Ki 
ita ^k#naitsoya%satau. A ist«- 
mo^kanaisksinoau : A', «nnia%ks 
otokamaatshni. A istamsksmoau. 
Stsikiks aipii%'tsisoiau. Mani- 
ka'piks itststi aistu visiks. Ki oiniksi 
ninaiks oto^kemanoauaiks aisksi- 
noasau , omik manika piik oto- 
kamatsimaie , 011m lhnaua iko%- 
taia%sitakiu. Na%ka%takopumiau 
omiksi akeks. Otsitaiketsimokoaiau 
omoauaiks, ma^ksip^skaniau. Ki 
itshuatstunnoyia uaiks , otaiketsi- 
mokoaiauaiks. A'ik<zstapu%tai- 
imatsei. Otaukanaisksinis dtakesi- 
na, ma%kaitotuisapinans omxX,- 
patbmiks, itsauatstunnimaie. ItfP%- 
kamaistau, ma^kakayisi otiiito- 
tuisapinauspiks. 


[When] long ago the ancient 
Peigans were dancing, tlie women 
dressed like their lovers, liow they 
[the lovers] dressed. [When] the 
women danced, they stood in a 
circle. The young men [and] the 
men were all standing behind [on 
the outside of the circle]. And 
there they saw, that those young 
men were imitated in dressing by 
[the women]. And then they [the 
young men] were all yelled at 
[by the people]. Then he [such a 
young man] was known by all : 
Yes, that is his sweetheart. Then 
he was known [that a certain 
woman loved him]. There were 
some [young men] that came later 
than others. They were young 
men that were ashamed. And 
when the men knew their wives, 
[that] a certain young man was 
her lover, that man [such a hus- 
band | was always very glad. The 
women would be afraid. They 
were encouraged by their hus- 
bands, that they might dance. 
And then they were not afraid, 
because they were encouraged 
[by their husbands]. They [the 
women] admired and imitated 
each other [in having a lover 
and dressing like him]. When 
the women all knew, that they 
must dress like their side-hus- 
bands, then they were not afraid. 
Then they all thought , that they 
might have many of those, they 
had to imitate in dressing. 
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Oma ninaua aitsauaipaskaii 
oto^kemaiks. Ki oral tukskom 
otsiso^k email okhnmatsiso^ke- 
manaie. A ' nni anistsiu: Kimiiuk- 
sau^kaipaska^ks? Kamo^kits- 
tsi^'ki, kina^taksip^ska^pi. K;i^- 
ko^;kitsip«sk , kitaitsauaipask. 
Otanikaie: A', nitaksipask. A u- 
no^ka p^skauki, nitako^ksipask. 
Matsisamoa itumtsotseiau : O'ki , 
anetakik, ua^k^takapinausiu, a ’/ j - 
ko;rkatsitsinoau otaiakanitsinaus- 
pi. Aukanaiksistsipuyisi, itai;/- 
tsisauyi omiksisk manata^kapi- 
liausiks, ki ikaiistsikinisko^to- 
aiau. Anna tamisoki^'tsisb. Isks- 
a^kuspiniu. Omi annkanianin 
istsammokatsiuaie , mamiatsikimy- 
a^soatsists opustamanists. J\Iaiai 
iitsotsik^ksinitsiuaie. I^'kumi- 
nitsiuaie. A'nistapekaninaminai 
mail'd. Oma. akeu #uni nitsinau- 
siu. Itstsisau. Onni manikfTpiua, 
otiiinoa^saie, lkaitsistapu. Itanis- 
tsiu otakaii: Tamanikit, otani^'pi. 
Ki itsitsoya^satau. Otaipuisi 
ounim akeuam , aniu: Niet«%taists 
aiksistokomisau , takitsipiksistsi. 
Omi omi otimisksinbkaie, onS^- 
kitotuisapiniius. Ki amoi kanai- 
tapiua tama^kanaisksinim, onui^- 
tsipiskani A peko^kuminimaii. 
Kfimiaie nT^kokamaatsimaie. 
A nni nitainausinai. Tamiksistsi- 
paskau, itanit«^;kaiiu. Omi ota- 
kaii s6t«maps«mmokaie. Oto;^- 
konokaie, okciaii otsitaupis. A'uke, 
tsaniu anmi^k akeua^k? Otiinik- 
aie: Napi, aniu: Nietsr^taists aiks- 
istokomisau, nitakitsipiksistsi. Sta- 
maiiiu A'peko^k iiminima : Takstcae- 
miksistapanistapu , uitiinnustuyis. 


There was a man , whose [liter- 
ally: his] wives were the only 
ones that did not dance. And 
over there [on the opposite side 
of the lodge] one [of his wives], 
his second wife, was his poor wife. 
To that one he said: Why don’t 
you go and dance? There might 
be some one, that you might 
dance for. You may dance, you 
are the only one that does not 
dance. He was told by her: Yes, 
I shall dance. Now when we have 
a dance, I shall dance. After a 
short while they hurried one 
another: Now, hurry up, those 
that have a new way of dressing 
[in imitation of some young men], 
that we can see them , how they 
will dress. When they all stood 
in a circle, then those that had 
a new way of dressing came for- 
ward inside of the circle, and 
then the people made very much 
noise about them. There was one 
that came forward. She had earth 
on her cheeks. She had a narrow 
strip of a buffalo-robe for a bon- 
net, magpie-tail-feathers were the 
ornament of her bonnet. She had 
each corner of her robe cut. She 
had cut it around. Her robe 
looked , as if it were scabby. 
That woman dressed that way. 
Then she came forward to the 
centre. When he saw her, that 
young man [whom she had imi- 
tated in dressing] was going away 
already. He told his partner: Tell 
me later on, what she says. And 
then she was yelled at. When 
that woman talked, . she said: 
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T« ma pa utsimau. Timomatb. 
Mato^kusksinoauats , otsitapo^p. 
A' — otakaii tinistsiu — t^map- 
saunmokit, ka^kito^kbnok, nitsi- 
topokasoyi^'pi. Matsiksipioats, 
otsitapo;rpi. Omiin bma^ksikimiu 
tatsika^tsim itokoyiau ksiskstekii. 
lsob;£tsi tamitoatanibtoyiu ksa^;- 
kum. Itapimau. Ksnnimaie itsip- 
staupiu. Itauasainikau. Kokuists 
ksistsikuists ask^sauasainiu, otai- 
kimatskas. Otsakiaiokani, tamsok- 
itotovin sa^kumapiin: Otanikaie: 
Nunia kitauanik , ka^kitajjo^- 
pi^'k. Itsipiisapiu. A^kevi i y'- 
tsovinai. Itanisitsi^Tau : Tsa^tau 
takanisto^pa^tau ? T«mstunni- 
maio, ma^kitapu^s. Tamatsbkau. 
botacmatsistanikaie : Ninna kitzm- 


Wlien the rivers are warm, I 
shall show the people, that my 
lover is a warrior. Then her hus- 
band knew, whom she dressed 
like [who was the young man 
she loved]. And then all these 
people knew , that she danced for 
Round-cnt-scabby-rohe. That one 
was her lover. That way he used 
to dress. [When] they had done 
dancing, then all went home. 
Then his partner looked for him. 
He was found by him , while he 
was staying in his lodge. [He 
asked his partner:] Now, what 
did that woman say? He was told 
by [his partner]: Partner, she 
said : When the rivers are warm , 
I shall show the people, that my 
lover is a warrior. Then Ronnd- 
cut-scabby-robe said: I shall go 
to an unknown place, because 
I am ashamed. 

Then he began to take things 
[with him]. Then he started. lie 
was not known, where he went. 
4es, — he [had] told his part- 
ner — look for me later on, 
that you may find me, where 
my body has dried up. It was 
not far, where he went. There 
in the middle ol a lake beavers 
had a den. Near the edge of 
the water he began to dig a hole 
in the earth. He made a shade. 
And there he stayed in. Then 
he began to cry. Nights [and] 
days he always cried, because 
he acted as an unhappy person 
[that the beavers might pity him], 
W hile he was asleep, then sud- 
denly a boy came to him. He 
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mok. Tamitsipusapiu. Tamatsi- 
noyiuaie, a^keyi omo^tautsisaie. 
Omiksim ksiskstakiksim okoauai 
anuimaie aistamitapotsiminai. 
O'mistsk aisau^kotrutsis , rnay^ki- 
tapu^s, itauraatapasainin. A'is- 
tamatsbkau. Nituyi otatanikaie : 
Mnna kitammok. Sotamisksino- 
kaie , otsaua'^kitsitapu^s. Otanik 
onu sa^kumapi: Tukskaie riitsi- 
kaisists isatsit. Staisapiksikaiit. 
T«ma^pokiuouaie. A^keyi rna- 
tsini^kimmats. Itsitoto onrini 
ksiskstakiokbaii. Onu saydaunapi 
tamipiminai. Ki ostoi itsatsim : Tsa 
takanistsipr^'pa P Oniim nlnaiim 
otsitsanikaie : O'ki, sot ami pit. Nii- 
pistsakifc. Istsipit. Tamitsipimaie. 
Napistsakiu. 


Oma soksinim oma^kanvis 
niuokskaitapliks, omt ninai, oto;^- 
keman, oyAdi. Otanikaie : A ^sa 
kimhydapauauayAa^p? A'nistsiu- 
aie: Nitsiksikhnmataps. Annayy 
kaie akeu, liistoi nitotuisapiniiusiu. 
A itsikstuvis. N innitomaisksinipa 
aua^kautsisists. ATianiu , nietayy 


was told by [that boy]: My father 
tells yon, that you must go to 
him. Then he looked up. [The 
boy in his dream] was walking 
on the water. Then he thought 
to himself: How shall I be able 
to go there [to the beaver-den]? 
Then he was afraid to go there. 
Then he slept again. Then he 
was told again by [that boy] •. 
My father invites you. Then he 
looked up. Then he saw him 
[the boy] again, that he was 
swimming in the water. He [the 
boy] would always swim to the 
beaver-den. Those times, when 
he could not think how to go, 
he began to cry. He then slept 
again. He was again told the 
same: My father invites you. He 
was known by [the beaver-chief], 
that he would not be able to go 
there, fie was told by the boy: 
Look at one of my steps. Step 
in it. Then he followed him [the 
boy]. He did not sink in the 
water. Then he came to the bea- 
ver-den. The boy then entered. 
And he himself asked : How shall 
I enter? The chief then called 
to him from within: Now come 
right in. Shut your eyes. Then 
enter. Then he entered. He had 
his eyes shut. 

[When he opened his eyes,] 
he suddenly saw three persons 
in a big lodge, the chief, his 
wife, [and] his son. He was told 
by [the chief]: What are you 
travelling for? He said to him: 

I am very poor. There was a 
woman, she dressed like me. I 
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taists aiksistokomisau , ma^kitsi- 
piksistsis. Otanikaie: A'moistsiaie 
nitsinani. Kitstatopi, matsit. Ita- 
nistsiu: Matakotsip. Oma niskzna 
tsikakomimmau. A ' nni takotoau. 
ATpstsiksisimoyi oma otsitauani- 
kaie: A'moistsi nitsinani. Kamai- 
skunatapiiau. A'rmistsiaie kimo^- 
totam. Nituvi auanistsiuaie: Oma 
niskana tsikakomimmau. A'm il 
takotoau. Otanikaie: Nituksk^tn 
nbkds, matsipummapi , kaydcoto- 
mbks. Osotamo^kokaie, istuyi 
ma^ko^pokaupima^s. Itsikshnis- 
tau : Tsiayvtau takauato^pa^tau 
annd^k istuyii^'k? Tamisksini- 
maie oksimistani. Osdhzmanikaie: 
1'kakauoyi auaua^sists, kitakau- 
ato^p. Tama^sitakiua. A'nistsi- 
uaie: A', nitsikimmatapsini ni- 
mo^tanistapauaua^k. Matsikiua, 
annbma takitaupi. Otiinik: Autiisi 
kitakita^kai. Tamitaupiu annbyvk 
istuyii^Tc. Otanikaie: Kit^kimn 
kitap#s«minok. Saksist, sakapbt, 
kayrkitanistai: Matsikiua, nitsi- 
taupipc'p. 


am very much ashamed. 1 do 
not know yet about wars. She 
says, that when the rivers are 
warm, she will show the people 
that I am a warrior. He was 
told by [the chief]: These are my 
things. Take, which of them you 
like [literally: think]. He ans- 
wered him: I shall not take it. 
I love my younger brother very 
much. I shall take him [and no- 
thing else]. After a short while 
he was told by [the chief]: These 
are my things. They are all strong 
[they all have supernatural power]. 
Of those 1 invited you to take 
one. Pie answered him the same 
[as before]: I love my younger 
brother very much. I shall take 
him [and nothing else]. He was 
told by [the chief]: He is my 
only child [the meaning is: he 
is the only of my children, I 
care for very much, he is my 
pet-child j, it is not good, that 
you take him away from me. 
He [the young beaver] was then 
given to him by [the chief], [on 
condition] that he [Kound-cut- 
seabby-robe] should stay with him 
[the chief] during the winter. 
Then he [Hound-cut-scabby -robe] 
thought: Where is [the food], 
[that] I shall have to eat now 
during the winter. Then lie [the 
chief] knew his thoughts. Then 
he told him: There is plenty of 
food, that you will have to eat. 
Then he [Round-cut-scabby-robe] 
was happy. He said to him [the 
chief]: \es, I am travelling, 
because I am poor. There is 
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Tamsakapo. It<zmsoksinoyiu 
otaka i . Apaiksi matshn motseiauaie . 
A'nistsiuaie : Aistsisi suiopoks- 
kuvi , amo matapiuani akitsoo. 
A'nistsiu oma A'peko^kumini- 
mau ot^kaii : Aistsisi otsitako- 
mato^p, t«matsipu^saput. Miiui- 
pitsi^'tat. Ki omiskaukin otakiiii. 
A'a^kaiin. Ostdi okdai tamitapb. 
Tamiphn. Ki omi linni ksisks- 
takinai aitsinikoyiuaie. Nitakaua 
nitanik : A'iiksisamb , kitsitap- 
s^imno^pi. Nitanistau: Matsikiua 
nitsitaupi^'pi. Tamatsipu^saput. 
Ki istuyi tamitaupiu. Otsitasksi- 
nimatsokaie ksiskstakini^'ksists , 
a'^kenhni^'ksists. Otapaipummb- 
kaie. A'istamasksinimaie. Natbsi 
iiinakuyis, ki itiiinr^kinai. So- 
t«mo^kokaie mistsisi i^'kitsikaie. 
A ' imi iniko^ksiksiau. Otanikaie: 
Natbsiua iiinakuyis, tukskaie 
mistsisi istiipo/kistbt. Ki limoksaie 
natosiks. ^'nnistatbsiks A'peko^- 
kiuninimau anitsipotapo^kistau. 
ATiksiu natusiu, otsitiika^kaii^p. 
A'isapannistsimi natosiks otsita- 
ka^kaii^'piks. Otanik omi ksisk- 
st^kinai : Kitaka^kai. Ambistsi 
nitsiminists. Anno^totakitau. Its- 


notliing the matter [i. e. there is 
no objection], I shall stay here. 
He was told by [the chief]: In 
spring you will go back. Then 
he stayed that winter. He was 
told by [the chief]: Your partner 
is looking for you. Go out, go 
out on the prairie, that you may 
tell him: There is nothing the 
matter [i. e. there is nothing 
wrong] with the place where I 
am staying. 

Then he went out on the 
prairie. Then he suddenly saw 
his partner. They were happy 
to meet one another. He [the 
partner] told him : When the 
leaves are close by [that means: 
when the leaves are out], these 
people will go on a raid. Round - 
cut-scabby-robe said to his part- 
ner: When it is close to the 
time, that they will start, then 
come here again. Don’t worry 
yourself [about me]. And then 
there his partner went. He [the 
partner] was on his way home. 
He himself [Round-cut-scabby - 
robe] then went to his lodge 
[the beaver-den]. Then he entered. 
And he told the news to his 
father, the beaver-chief: My 
partner told me : It has been a 
long time , that I have looked 
for you. I told him : There is 
nothing the matter [nothing 
wrong] with the place where 1 
am staying. Then conic here 
again [when it is close to the 
time, that the people will start 
on a raid]. And that winter he 
staved there. Then he was taught 
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tsn aua^kautsianistapists. A'nis- 
tsiuaie: Miitako^totaki^'p. Oma 
niskana , anniaie tako^poka^;- 
kaiimmau. Tsikakomimmau. A'n- 
nistepinakuists nninisto^kokaie 
otatoapinani. A'peko^kiunini- 
raaua no^kaiikakimau , uskani 
mayAotoa^s. Nanauauanikaie : 
A', auke, kitaukot kiskani. Otsi- 
tapaistotdkaie a^keyi. 


the beaver-songs , [that is :] the 
beaver-roll-songs [literally : the 
songs of the water-owners]. He 
was given the power [of the 
beaver-rolls]. He learned it then 
[right away when it was shown 
to him]. When the [new] moon 
was seen , then he [the heaver- 
chief] would sing. Then he 
[Round-cut-scabby-robe] was given 
seven sticks. They were sticks 
of that size [saying this, Blood 
showed me the size of the sticks]. 
He was told by the chief: When 
the [new] moon is seen, then 
lay one stick pointing to [the 
moon]. And these [seven sticks] 
were the moons. Every new moon 
Round-cut-scabby-robe would al- 
ways lay one of them pointing 
to [the moon]. He counted the 
moons , when he was to go home. 
All the moons were in, when 
he was to go home. Then he 
was told by the beaver-chief : 
You will go home. These are 
my things. Now take from them. 
They are things that belong to 
the wars. He answered him: I 
will not take from them. 1 will 
go home with my younger 
brother. I love him very much. 
Every morning [the beaver-chief] 
would give him one of his me- 
dicines. Round-cut-scabby-robe 
tried hard , that he might take 
his younger brother. Finally he 
was told by [the beaver-chief]: 
^ es > Il °" I give your younger 
brother to you. [The heaver-chief] 
[also] gave him supernatural power 
with water. 
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Otakaii itotoinai. Nituyi ksis- 
tsikihi itsinotseiau. T«m«^kaiiu. 
A'umato. Ki usk&ni anniaukinai , 
t«matsisto^kinatsiuaie. Matatsi- 
tapiuasiuatsinai, inniaukaie oto- 
kisai. Stamitoto omi otsi^'kauai. 
Ikiomatapbyinai . Matsitspiubuats- 
aie. Otsipsksisto^tsi tamo^tapau- 
aua^kau. Omi otakai nitsamis- 
tsitapiau. Itsisonia^kaiau. Oma^;- 
kait^tau ototomioma^kauiau. 
Itsinoyiau ikunaii. Matsitskoma^;- 
kaiau. Ki amok otapisinik itsi- 
noksistotoyiau. Itanistsiauaie : A'- 
momaie itaukunaiiu apamo^tauk. 
Sotimo^tauaua^kau. Timotami- 
opiu. Ki oniii matapiucfcm itapo^;- 
patskotsiu. Ki itsiniso aino otapisiu 
nieta^taii. Timitoto. Ki omaie 
no^ketsitapi ki no^katR^kanai- 
sob. Sotamiamipotaupiu. Ki A'- 
peko^kuminimaua tamistapbiau 
omi otakai. Itanistsiuaie : OAnaie 
apaipuyiuaie. Nitaksinitau. Tdcm- 
aisominiu. Niet^taii timisoo. 
Itanistsiu ctakaii : Anno staupit. 
Nitakitoto. Nitaksikaupinikipai- 
napistai. A^keyi itsapunistau. 
It«katsimau. Uskani atsisto^ki- 
natsiuaie. Ki aumatapbtsim. Ki 
oma apamo^t no^ketsitapiua 
iiitsitsoya^siu. A'isto^kim. Omi 
itsistaiiu. Tamanistsipitotsau^;- 
kyapiksiuaie. 


His partner came to him. The 
same day [that his partner came] 
they saw each other. Then he 
went home. He started. And there 
was his younger brother [the 
young beaver], he then wore him 
round his neck. Pie was not living 
any more, it was only his hide. 
Then he came to his tribe. They 
all were going on a raid. He did 
not go among them. He then 
walked on one side [of them]. 
[He and] his partner were only 
two [walked together]. They went 
ahead. They came in sight of a 
big river. They saw the camp 
[of the enemy]. They ran back 
again. Then they told the happy 
news to the people behind. They 
told them: Here on the other side 
[of the river] he [the enemy] is 
camping. Then they [the war- 
party] just travelled on. Then 
they sat in sight [of the enemy’s 
camp]. And those people [the 
enemies] then began to rush. And 
these people [the war-party] went 
down to the river. Then they 
came there. And over there the 
enemies came all to the shore of 
the river. Then they just sat there 
[each party facing the other one]. 
And Round-cut-scabby-robe [and] 
his partner then went away [from 
the rest of the party]. Pie told 
[his partner]: Over there is [a 
man] standing up. I will kill him. 
Then he began to strip himself 
[of his clothes]. Then he went in 
to the river. He told his partner: 
Stay right here. I shall come here. 

I shall feign to dive down stream 
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Oimi ninaua no^ketsitapikofm 
itsindyiuaie. Itsitapsuia^paipiuaie 
A ' ' peko^k u min i tna . N iet <r£ ta i 

a^ke annoi opai^'piu i^'kokd- 
toniaie. Ki oini no^ketsitapikofi- 
ninai otaistakaie , ma^kaisto^- 
koyis. OTn«j£kop«miie cr^psi. 
Ttfinispiuaua^kau . 1% pokiuaua^;- 
kaiinai. Tsitskunakakaie. Tto^- 
kumiskau. Sotamauainiu uskani, 
tsiaie kakstaksin. Tamikisiksis- 
tsi^'paie. Ki itsatapiksimaie. 
A'iistapu^papikslnai. Nitsitotbaie. 
-4'hniauk omi o^psiaie no^kato^- 
skuiiizkflftsiuaie. A nnatsikokakini, 
tamsapokakinitoviuaie. Ki aitsitsi- 
niuaie otokifnists, ki i^'pitsui- 
otsimaie. Ki itsitsbya^siu A' kai- 
Pokani. Ki oina auasainiu no;r- 
ketsitaphi. ATipi^Tatsikiotsimaie, 
ki i^'pitsistaiiuaie. Ki amo mata- 
piua ita^kanainaipsaipiu. Ki ot oi- 
kaii ikanistsiuaie: A'nno staupit. 
Ksimi otzkai smni^'pitotsa^kya- 
piksiuaie. T«mitotopitsipbto\ iu- 
au.'. Otakai st«mauaiukiinai. K cc- 
iiauaiiauko^tsi matdtsiminai oto- 


with him [with the killed enemy]. 
He made [ready] his supernatural 
power with water [so that he 
might dive in as a beaver and 
swim under the water]. Then he 
began to whistle. He had his 
younger brother round his neck. 
And he started to swim. And 
on the other side the enemies 
all yelled. He got near [the 
other shore]. Over there he dived 
under the water. Then he sud- 
denly threw up his head out of 
the water right in front [of the 
enemy]. 

The chief, the man of the 
other tribe, saw him. He [that 
chief] jumped into the water 
towards Round-cut -scabby-robe. 
The water of the river reached 
around his [that chief’s] waist. 
And that man of the other tribe 
thought, that he might get closer 
to him. A big arrow was his 
[that chiefs] arrow. Then he 
[Round-cut-scabby-robe] went in 
deeper. Then he [that chief] 
walked after him. Then he [Round- 
cut-scabby-robe] was shot at by 
[that chief]. Then he | Round- 
cut-scabby-robe] gave a yell. Then 
his younger brother, which [bea- 
ver-skin] had turned into a stick 
cut by beavers, was hit [by the 
diotj. Then it [that stick] was 
hit in the centre. And then he 
[Round-cut-scabby-robe] pulled it 
out. Then he [that chief] was 
jumping away from him. lie 
[Round-cut-scabby-robe] walked 
right up to him. It was his 
[that chiefs] own arrow, that 
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ka'ni. Ki oma matsito^kanitau- 
taipiu. Tapaisinikimatshiaie. 


Ki ita^kanaumatap^kaiiu. 
Ki aipiksistsiu A 'peko^kiim mi- 
mhu. Kinistiipiautomb. A'isto^- 
kima moyists. Ahitsitsisoma^kau. 
Moyists matotomo^kiisksinim . 
rtskoma^kau. Omi ninaii soye- 
pi^'tsiu itsitsinikoyiuaie : A'mis- 
tomank kitsi^'kauanun. Anno^k- 
ksistsikui^'k akataiaio. T^tnau- 
mato. Itbtamisob omi paua^kuyi. 
Ttapstii : A'mok nimo^tbto. A'^siu. 
Ki oma itapli^patskotsiu mata- 
piua. Alanistsi n on liitap u^s , t<zma- 
nistsippiautomo A'peko^kiimini- 

Verhand. der K»»n. Ak:ul. v. Wctt'n-c.di. (Nieuwo 


he [RouiKl-cut-scabby-robe] shot 
him with. He shot him then right 
in his back. Then he took hold 
of him by his hair, and then he 
swam in the water with him 
[at the surface]. And then the 
ancient Peigans gave a yell. And 
the people of the other tribe were 
crying. He [Round-cut-scabby- 
robe] swam to the middle [of 
the river], and then he dived 
with him [the killed chief]. And 
these people [the Peigans] all 
charged down the river [on that 
killed chief]. And he [Round- 
cnt-scabby-robe] had already told 
his partner: Stay right here. And 
there close to his partner he 
threw his head np out of the 
water with him [with that killed 
chief]. Then he put him right 
on the shore. His partner just 
hit him [the dead chief] then. 
Pie [the partner] took also half 
of the scalp. And then all the 
people also ran np to him [to 
the dead chief]. Then they began 
to make coups on him. 

And then they all started 
home. And then Round-cut- 
scabby-robe had shown the 
people , that he was a warrior. 
He was far ahead of the others 
[in going home]. He got near 
the lodges. Again he went ahead. 
He also first found out [where] 
the lodges [were]. Then he ran 
back. Then he told the news to 
the leader of the war-party : Here 
close by is our tribe. To-dav we 
shall make the circle [in ap- 
proaching the camp]. Then they 

n.vk-1 Dl. Mil N". i. t; 
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mail. Otakai pa^tsikapata^tsi- 
kaukinai. Ki omarna matapiuain 
itoto^katau , makaskotbnos. Omn 
sa^kiimapiu itsitotoaie. T«m«s- 
ks'moyiuaie , A'peko^kii minima 
iiimauk ki otakai. Omim iitsitap- 
bmavkau. Itamstsiuaiks: A'pe- 
ko^kiiminima aimakauk ki ot<z- 
kai. Ki 0111a nmauain , akaviu- 
< 5 £iu , itapsfljmmiu oto^kenmn. 
Ito^konoyiuaie , tsimaie sakiau- 
satsinai apeko^kiniks. Itanistsiu- 
aie : Koma akauasto. Itasuviniu 
oto^kinimiks. Kanaukapii otsis- 
toto^sists. Omista kimmatsiso^- 
keman linistsi sokapiists otsisto- 
to^sists OTo;rkokaie.Itomatapsk 6 . 
Kanistsippiotomipuyui omak ake- 
kofin&k. Itsiksunmatsimiuaie 6 a. 
Tamo^kotsiuaie omi otsinama;^- 
kaui, om^kopamni , otokahii. 
Muto^kotsiu oniii akekoan omi 
unitapbmiu. ./'nnistsiaie i^'kot- 
siuaie. Ki itomataji'ita^Mii. Oniii 
ninaua anistMii: Xokdai akitapau. 
Taniitsip'unaie. Ki oinauk ^ksiupiu. 
Osotamianikiue : Xapi, aimauk 
kito^kemaniina. -/nniaie kino^- 
kopau. Kfcimamauk nokoai kima- 
topauop. Tiik*ka:nia notasa otstsi- 
tsimiua. Ksimiaie nitopaiuaie 
niuokskaiaists , omi like , okoui , 
otstsitsimi. 


all started. They came up in sight 
on a hill. He [the leader] made 
a sign [to the camp] : Over that 
way I came. It [the trip] was 
good. And the people made a 
rush [crowding one another]. 
When they [the war-party] had 
started down , then Round-cut- 
scab by -robe was far ahead of the 
others. His partner was right 
behind him. And the people 
there [in the camp] then sent 
a messenger, that he might go 
back [ to the war-party] and find 
out [ who they were]. Then the 
boy [the messenger] came up to 
them. He then knew, that it 
was Round-cut-scabby-robe and 
his partner. He ran again over 
there [to the camp]. He told 
them: It is Round-cut-scabby- 
robe and his partner. And that 
man , his [other] partner [the 
husband of Round-cut-scabby- 
robe’s sweetheart] began to look 
tor his wile. He found her, 
where she was still picking rotten 
[literally : scabby] rose berries, lie 
told her: \ our husband [meaning 
Round-cut-scabby-robe] is coming. 
Then she spilled her roseberries. 
Her clothes were all bad. That 
poor second wife’s elder sister 
had tine clothes. Those were 
given to her by [her elder sister], 
liien they [the people of the 
camp] started back [to meet the 
war-party]. That girl was standing 
tar ahead. Then she shook hands 
with him [Round-cut-scabbv-robe] 
with a kiss. Then he gave her 
his coup, the big arrow [and] 
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Tamatomatb A'peko^kumi- 
niniii. Matsipibats. Matsito^koi- 
nimatsiu no^ketsitapikoan. Mat- 
sitsinitsiuaiks. ^'pssii otsinama^- 
khn. Mata^kaiiu. Motoka'ni matd- 
takiu. Okdaists aitoto. Patia^kuyi 
totdsmiaupiu. Itsipuau. Itapstb. 
ATuoka lnmo^toto. Sokapiu. Ito- 
matapb. Anistsippitomb. T<zui:zs- 
ksinoau, A'peko^kiuninimau an- 
nakauk otakaii. Tamapsamiu 
oto^keman. Itsitbtbyin. T^ino^;- 
kotsiuaie ponopaniu, motoka'ni. 
lukskam oto^keman matopaiu- 
aie. Otomopistaniks matopaiuaie. 
Ki aitukskamin oto^ksistan. iNIat- 
sitonnitsoo. Ki omap^kauk. Ki 
aipiub. Ikymaprkbininuu. Matsi- 
tsapiskoprtoyiuaie. Tukskann oiaii- 
tsinitai. Osapapistatsisaii mato- 
toyiuaie otoka'ni. _ /nnistsiaie 
matop^tainauasiu. Otop^poksimiks 


his scalp. Then that girl gave 
them to her real husband. She 
gave him those. And then they 
began to have the scalp-dance. 
That man [the real husband j 
told him : We shall go to my 
lodge. Then he [Round-cut- 
scabby-robe] entered. And over 
there he sat down. Then he was 
told by [the husband] : Partner, 
here is our wife. 1 give her to 
you in payment [literally : I put 
her in the place, viz. of the 
presents you gave to me]. And 
here is my lodge, 1 also pay 
that to you. [And also] one of 
my dogs, the yellow one. And 
in that way he paid him three 
things, that woman, his lodge, 
his yellow dog. 

Then Round-cut-scabby-robe 
went again [on a raid]. He did 
not go far. Then he found people 
of another tribe. Then he killed 
them again. He took arrows for 
a coup. Then he went home, lie 
also took a scalp, lie came back 
to his camp. He sat in sight on 
a hill, lie stood up. lie made a 
sign: Over that wav I came. It 
[the trip] was good. He started 
[down]. He was far ahead [of 
his party]. Then he was known, 
that it was Round-cut-scabby-robe 
[and] his partner. Then he looked 
about for his wife [that was given 
to him by her former husband]. 
She came to him. Then he gave 
her the quiver and arrows, [and] 
the scalp. [She gave them also 
to her former husband.] He paid 
him again one of his wives. He 

6 * 
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a^kana'^tapauanatsistsinonumu- 
aiks motoka nists. Ikaitamitakiaiks, 
akotos. Ki auto. Ki omi ot^kaii 
sitsinoyiu. Sapapistatsis iito^ko- 
tsinaie. Ki omi oto^keman otai- 
topaukaie. Ki aisauata^kcmiua- 
tsiuaie. Otaitsiniopaukaie oto£- 
kemaiksi. Ki aiaianikapimatsiuaie. 
Ki fiitsitapainauasiu A'peko^kii- 
minima. Kaiiskst«kip«p?iukau. Ki 
omi otakai omiks ota^keminaniks 
oto^kokatsaie. A '\ mi na'^kanis- 
tartsimatau nistda, sot^mitstR^- 
kemiu. K/nna^kaie auaist«mats- 
to^kni , ma^kanistaipaskiv^pi 
ksiskst^kiksi. Kfnnyaie ki anetoyi 
imitaiks. 


paid him also his beaver-rolls. 
And [now] he had only one [wife] 
left. Then [Round-cut-scabby-robe] 
went on another raid. And there 
he went. And he went far away. 
He finally found [the enemy]. 
Then he made another charge on 
them. Again he killed one of them. 
He took also his spear [and] his 
scalp. From those [coups] he be- 
came a chief. For all his com- 
panions he cut a small piece of 
the scalp for each. They were 
very happy, when they were near 
home. And then he came home. 
And his partner [the former hus- 
band] saw him again. He [Round- 
cut-scabby-robe] gave him the 
spear also. And he [the husband J 
paid him his wife again. Anti 
then he [Round-cut-scabby-robe] 
left him without a wife. He had 
paid him all his wives. And he 
[Round-cut-scabby-robe] had him 
for a single man with him. And 
Round-cut-scabby-robe became the 
only chief [of the tribe]. He had 
had a beaver-dream [in which 
power was given to him]. And 
that partner of his [the former 
husband] had given his beaver- 
rolls to him. That way 1 heard 
about it, [how] he then became 
the owner of the beaver-rolls 
[literally: water-owner]. And he 
is the one, who showed [the 
people], how the beavers should 
dance. And now the dogs have 
separated [after having had their 
meal J. 

[Cf. Giuwkix bit 117 sqq., 
W i>su ai-Di vali, mbi S 1 sqq. , 
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Me Clintock out 104 sqq. , 
Michklson jaf XXIV, 238 sqq. 
Another version of the same story 
follows here immediately below.] 


The voting mail and the heavers. Another version. 


A'nnauki^'k atna kimmatap- 
sa^kumapii^'k anistaii^'k A'pe- 
ko^ k iimini m ai’i. A'kai - Pekami ua 
auaua^kisi^X. Ki ami kimma- 
tsiso^kenmn otokamatsimi^kaie. 
Itsitdtosapinansinai, anistainauspi. 
O'tstuyisini stamo^tsistapu. Itiip- 
aiokau. I^'tiipaiokaii^'k, nul^ki- 
ta^kuipapaukani^'ki’a. Amiksim 
ksiskstakii’a otsitsuiepiokaiksi. 
Amima moyisim, nitapoyis. Ami 
ksiskstakimai dto^koiskaki. Aitsi- 
tiipiiiasinai. Ki oto^kemaniai ki 
okdsiksai miitsitapiuasVa. Ki ami 
dto^pokamko^ksema stamaka- 
miuaie. Kfnnauk aimi A'peko;^- 
kuminima.ua 'a st^mitaupiua. Is- 
tuyii^ka amiin ksiskst«kioyisim, 
ki ami oto^kunniikstshnmatseinai. 
Mistsisaistsi. A istamsokainoyiu- 
aie. Aisannbsi’a tiikskai’i’a a mist si 
mistsistsi’a nistapu^tosai. Kenni- 
maie ais<zmo otsitanikaie : Xo^;- 
koie, iiiikaistsiu motdyi’a otsita- 
kotstsi^pi’a. Ki aisamo itamso- 
ksinoyiua ami ksiskstaki ots^ksai. 
A'isamo itsipimiuai. Otsitanikaie: 
Xo^koie, aiikaistsiua motdyi’a. 
Xieta^taists annbprk akaiainis- 
tsiau’a. 


There was a poor boy, he 
was called Round-cut-scabby-robe. 
The ancient Peigans were shaking 
their heads [dancing]. And there 
was a poor second wife, she was 
his sweetheart. She dressed like 
him, the way he dressed. Por 
shame he went away. He slept 
about. lie slept about, that he 
might have a dream. He was 
taken in into the water by some 
beavers. There was a lod^e, a 
real lodge [there in the water]. 
He was adopted by the beaver- 
chief. He [the beaver-chief] be- 
came a person. And his wife 
and his children also turned into 
persons. And that one, that had 
the same age as he [as Round- 
cut-scabby-robe] then became a 
partner to him. And Round-cut- 
scabby-robe then stayed there. 
It was in winter there in the 
beaver-lodge, and his adoptive 
father had counters [to count 
the moons and the days]. They 
were sticks. He [Round-cut- 
scabby-robe] would see him [his 
adoptive father] from time to 
time. Always after a long while 
he [the adoptive father] would 
put aside one of those sticks. 
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Ksnnimaie <iiiksis«mo’a ito;£- 
k«nais«ksii’a amiksi ksiskst«kiiks. 
Ki aiiksisamb otsipisaiks, amistsi 
ksiskstakyepokaii it^msoksino- 
yiua, ana suidpok otomo^piplsai. 
Ikitamitakiua, otsinisaie’a. Ki?n- 
niaic A'peko^kiiminimau’a au- 
netakiua ma^ka^kaisi’a. Kf'miim- 
aie otsitanika anil mini: Anno^k. 
no^koie, akaiepu’a. Itanistsiuaie : 
Nitaka^kai, nitaunetaki. Otsita- 
nikaie : A', apinakus ka^kita^- 
kaisi’a. Ikitamitakiu , otakayr- 
kaisi'a. Ana ot^kaii oNitanikaie: 
J nni’a kokuvi’a anno^k, napi, 
anni lanna kit.ikanika, kayrkbtsi^'- 
pi’a, aka^kainiiki. Stamanistsis, 
omi khkstaksini’a kayykbtsisi’a. 
Ki omi kanain^ksts'imi, anniaie, 
matanistsis, ka^ko^km isi’a, ki 
amatosimatsi’a, ki sipatsimoi’a, 
ka^kauamatosimayrpi. Stamapi- 
naku otsitanika ami unni: A like, 
no^koie, amui^k kitaka^kai. 
Anit, kayrko^koto^pi'a. Sotam- 
anistsiuaie: Niudkskai kokit, umis- 
tsi kitbkstsimatsistsi’a, ki omi 
kiikshzksini. Ki oma kamain^ks- 
tsinia ksisk Atkina #nnai kitaka- 
to^koki. Kfiaiimaie otsitan ikaie : 
No^kdtdakzmznikit. Aina ndkosa 


And then after a long while he 
was told by [his adoptive father]: 
My son, the time, that it will 
be spring, is getting very near. 
And after a long while he saw, 
that the beaver went out. After 
a long while he entered. He 
[ Round-cut-scabby -robe] then was 
told by him : My son , spring 
is getting very near. Now the 
rivers will How clear [of ice]. 

And then after a long while 
all the beavers went out. And 
when they entered after a long 
while, he [Round-cut-scabby-robe] 
suddenly saw, there was a beaver- 
child, that entered with a leaf 
[as a sign of the spring]. lie 
| Round-cut-scabby-robe] was very 
happy, when he saw it. Then 
Round-cut-scabby-robe was in a 
hurry to go home. Then he was 
told by his [adoptive] father : 
Now, my son, the summer has 
come. He answered him: 1 will 
go home, I am in a hurry. He 
was told by [the beaver-chief]: 
Yes, to-morrow you may go home. 
He was very happy, that he was 
going home. He was told by his 
partner: Now this night, partner, 
my father will ask you, which 
[thing] you will take, when you 
will go home. Tell him then, 
that you will take that stick cut 
by beavers. And tell him also, 
that he should give you that 
youngest one [that came in with 
the leat], and the i license-maker, 
and sweetgrass, that you can 
make incense with. Next morning 
he was told by his [adoptive] 
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kimato^top^kuiiki^'patsiks. Ita- 
mstsiuaie-. Sa, ksnnai kokit. Ki 
aisooyi otanist&r^pistsi , ma;v;koyy 
kuyisi, ki otsitanikaie: A', mis- 
tdtos. Ahuiai nitsikimmimaua, 
kfnno^k kitaukot. Ki otsitaipai- 
piunnibkaie. 


Ki otaiksistsiptinimokaie , ki 
otsitanikaie : Antid^k kitauak<z;v- 
kai. ATike, napistsakit. Ki itsa- 
pistsakiua. Ki ais^mo otsitanikaie: 
ATike , ansapit. Manists^psi , 
akaitopitsaipuyiua. Ki itomatap- 
^kiiiiua. Ki aiiksis^mo itsitoto 
moyistsi. Ami saiakapoyinai’a , 
otsitsinokaie. Itnnistsiuaie : Pino- 
tot. Annd^k matskiy^Tsisota , 
kayAitanistaua annania mata- 
piuama, nikauto, nay^kitstsiskb- 
koa. Sotamitsisoyinai’a ami otsi- 
to^kataii. Sotanutsiskbaua. Ki 
itotanistau, ma^ki^Asisa^si’a. 
Stamiiyr tsiso’a. Ki amiina tsis- 
kanima stamitoto. Sotamiy^ tsiiua. 
Ksnnimaie itsitsinikatbma , otsit- 
stuumsi’a aniiksim ksiskst^kiks. 
Ki aisanio itanistsiu _/'kai-Pek«ni: 
A ksauop. Sotainsoo. Ki aisamo 
itsitoto Pikseksinaitapi. Aimak 


father: Now, my son, now you 
are going home. Say, what I shall 
give yon. Then he told him: Give 
me three things, your counters 
over there, and that stick cut by 
beavers. And you will also give 
me that youngest beaver. Then 
he was told by [the beaver-chief]: 
Ask me for something else. You 
will have no profit of that child 
of mine, lie answered him: No, 
give me that one. And when he 
had asked four times, that he 
might gi\e him [the beaver-child], 
then he was told by him: Y r es, 
you may take him now. I am 
stimn' for that one, hut now I 
give him to you. And then he 
was given power with each thing 
[that was given to him]. 

And [when] he was given 
power with each thing, then he 
was told by [the beaver-chief] : 
Now you are going home. Now 
shut your /yes. And he shut his 
eves. And after a long time he 
was told by [the beaver-chief] : 
Now open your eyes. When he 
looked , he was standing out [of 
the water] on the bank. And 
then he started to go home. And 
after a long while he came to 
the lodges. There was one, [that] 
came out from the camp, he 
[Round-cut-scabby-robe] was seen 
by him. lie said to [the man 
from the camp]: Don’t come up 
to me. Now go right back to 
the camp, that you say to the 
people there , [that] 1 have come 
back, that they might make a 
sweat-lodge for me. Then that 
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/jfkai-Pek'zni matainitsiuatsiks. 
A'ikaksinotsiu. Ki ij^'tsitainayiu, 
otsinbtsima^pi no^ketsim. 


Ksnniaie A peko;rkmninimaua’a 
itaiuu: Thksinitainai’a otsinaini 
amaie Pikseksinaitapma. Ki itb- 
kisi’mau, makstaiinit^si. Itaniu: 
Taksinitau’a. Itanistsiu otakaii : 
Anno itaipuyopi pinoatatot. Tak- 
skitoto. A'initainiki, takii^pitsi- 
napistai, ki anno matapi aksta- 
mistaua , pinapo^ts mi'ydapopi- 
tsisbayyi’a. Ki itsitapsuyistaii ami 
tapopomii^tn. Opitsaua^ksinoka 
Pikseksinaitapi, otsistaiis, ki itsi- 
tapo^k^n^sokska.Mnai. Ki ant a- 
makopimiKtaiiua, ki itsipn^pai- 
pin, sotimitsuiepuviu. Ki ami 
Pikseksinaitapi otsinaini itsitap- 
sooi. Imizp'koplinai. Ki ama A'- 
peko^kuminima omi kakst«k.-ini 


one , whom he had asked to do 
so, went back to the camp. 
Then there was a sweat-lodge 
made for him. And some one 
went after him and told him , 
that he might come to the camp. 
Then he went to the camp. And 
then he came to the sweat-lodge. 
Then he took a sweat. And then 
he told the news about how he 
had wintered with those beavers. 
And after a long while he said 
to the ancient Peigans : We shall 
go on a raid. Then they went 
on a raid. And after a long 
while they came to the Snake 
Indians. The ancient Peigans 
never used to kill [the enemies]. 
They only used to see one an- 
other [the different tribes each 
standing on one side of a river]. 
They would become chiefs, because 
they saw the people of another 
tribe [without having a fight]. 

Then Round-cut-scabby-robe 
said: I will kill the chief of the 
Snake Indians. And he was for- 
bidden by all to kill him [liter- 
ally: that he might not kill him]. 
He said: I will kill him. He said 
to his partner [one of the Peigans]: 
Don’t move from this place, where 
we stand. I shall come back here. 
When I have killed him, I will 
dive down with him, and these 
people will think, that I will 
come out of the water below. And 
then he dived in to the water 
towards the other side of the river. 
l A hen] he was seen by the Snake 
Indians, that he dived in, then 
they all ran to the edye of the 
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anniauk nmtsimaie. Otaisto^kok 
ami Pikseksinaitapikohni. Ki ito- 
nnitaniu A'peko^kiuninima. N it«- 
stuni^'kiua: Nlnna, iikakimat. 
Ki otsitskunakak aini Pikseksi- 
naitapikofin. Otaiskunakaisi, ki 
it«^k umiskau . Itsitbtsisapiksim 
ami kakst<zksini’a. Ksnniaie st<z- 
misiniminai. Ki itotomoyiuaie. 
Ami oai^kopaaini sot^mo^tsta- 
ninitsiuaie. Ki otokanists itsitsi- 
aiuaie. Ki amaie Pikseksinaita- 
piaa itasaini^'kotsiu , aitsin«^si 
otsiaaim otokanists. Ki am a 
A'peko^kiuninimaua’a i^'pitsina- 
pistaiiaa. Ki ami otsi^'kaaaii 
itsinapsaipiin. Sotamistaiinai, pi- 
mipo^ts ako^tapopitsisoo. Ki ami 
otikaii otsitaupi^'p, sot^mo^ta- 
popitsisob. Ki itsautomoyiuaie 
otokaai. Ki aaauko^ts sotixmo^- 
kotsiua otakaii. 


Sotama^kaiiu. Ki iiisamo ito- 
tamiatayaiiua. Ki ama kimmat- 
siso^kenmn sakiausiu kiai’a. Ita- 
uistau-. (Vmakauk A'peko;rku- 
miniinau. Saiiuikiu. Mtsipiautomb. 


river. And he was nearly diving 
across [to the other shore], and 
then he jumped up, then he stood 
up in the water. And the chief 
of the Snake Indians went in to 
the water towards him. He [that 
chief] had a big arrow. And 
Round-cut-scabbv-robe took that 
stick cut by beavers. The Snake 
Indian came close to him. And 
Roumbcut-scabby-robe sang his 
war-song. The words of his song 
were: My father, try hard. And 
he was shot at by the Snake 
Indian. AY hen he was shot at, 
then he yelled, lie threw the 
stick cut by beavers in front of 
him. That [stick] was it, [that] 
he [the Snake Indian] hit [with 
his arrow]. Then he [Round-cut- 
scabbv-robe] took it [the arrow] 
awav from him. With that big 
arrow he then killed him. And 
he took him by his hair. And the 
Snake Indians cried in a rush, 
when their chief was held by his 
hair. And Round-cut-scabbv-robe 
dived with him down the river. 
And his party made a charge 
down the river [on the dead 
chief]. They then thought, [that] 
he would come up out of the 
water below. And where his part- 
ner stayed, there he then came 
up out of the water. And he 
scalped him. And he gave half 
[of the scalp] to his partner. 

Then he went home. And 
after a long while they came , 
in a circle , in sight of the camp. 
And that poor second wife was 
still picking roseberries. She was 
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Ki itasuyiniu oto^kiniiniks ama 
akeu. Ki ita^kyapukskasiu ami 
okoai. ./'nniaukinai’a ami ai;i';y- 
keminai otni. Otsitapaiaiksinokaie, 
ki itsksitsiu A'peko^kuminima. 
Oimiii A'peko^kuminimaii. Sb- 
tzmo^kokaie ami motokani’a, 
ki ami bm«;rkopznni’a. Otsitani- 
kaie : Koina iiitsistska^toauaistsi. 
Ki ami aia'^kemi osotzmopau- 
kaie ami otsiso^kemiiniai , ki 
okoai , ki otbmopistaniksi. Ksnni- 
maie niuokskaii'a nepuists bma- 
tsitso^pibts. Ki amoistsi it«^- 
kznaisinikiu. Nanaua^kanaupau- 
kaie oto^kemaiksaii. Sotama^- 
tsoaianikapiinatsiuaie ami aia'^- 
kemi. 8otzma;yk<znainau A'peko;y- 
kiiminimaua’a. Ksnnimaie ;iis<z- 
mo anui A'kai-Pekzni itsotsiu. 
Iksipuiinzin , ma^ksoata^pi’a. 
Kfimimaie omii ninaua itaniu : 
Annbprk akakauhbp. Ki aiksista- 
kahauki’a , akitsini;rfkibp. A'pe- 
ko^kuminimaua’a sotamitsoks- 
ksinaua. Ki ini^ko^toaua , ki 
amiksim amopistaniksim. Sbta- 
miksistsini^'ko^tbaua , sotzm- 
omopistau. Ami ot^kai nisovimi 
oto^kemaiks. Okoaii bmz^ko. 
Kznaisbsi’a A'peko^kiiminimau , 
otaipuni^Takaie otoprkemaiksfii. 
\;ino;i^k^naipuni^'tak;iiaiks , ki 
okoaii’ai ki otbmopistaniksai oma- 
tsipuni^Takaie. Sotzmz^tsoami- 
tapaupinai. 


told : There comes Round-cut- 
scabby-robe. He killed [one] out 
[of the enemies]. He is far ahead 
[of the others]. And then that 
woman spilled her roseberries. 
And she ran home to her lodge. 
There [in the lodge] was her 
husband , [who] was the owner 
of beaver-rolls [literally : water- 
owner]. Then her face was fixed 
up [with paint] by him, and 
then she went back to Round- 
cnt-seabby-robe. f From that time] 
her husband was Round-cut- 
scabbv-robe. Then she was given 
by him the scalp and the big 
arrow. She was told by him : I 
present your [former] husband 
with them [with the scalp and 
the big arrow]. And the owner 
of the beaver-rolls then gave him 
in return his younger wife, and 
his lodge , and his beaver-rolls. 
And that summer he went three 
times again on a raid [literally: 
and then three summer-times he 
went again on a raid]. And on 
these raids he each time counted 
a coup. Finally he [the owner 
of the beaver-rolls] gave him in 
return [all] his wives. Then 
[Round-eut-scabby-robe] had the 
owner of the beaver-rolls , as a 
single man instead of himself, 
staying with him in the same 
lodge. Then Round-cut-scabby- 
robe became a chief of all [the 
people]. And then after a long 
while the ancient Peigans had a 
famine. Ihey suffered very much 
for something to eat. Then there 
was a chief, [who] said: Now 
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Ks'nnimaie mini I/tfpau«kskiu 
akokiiu. Ami otizkaii A'peko^- 
kfuninimaii otsitanikaie : Kitum- 
maii^'ketso amoi nisamai. Tokat. 
Ki amoi mamatsisai ki autoiatsi- 
sai, kf'imi nitsdkskaii ot<zkaii otxy- 
kuniataj^kokaists. Ki annd^k 
ikaiks kataisamiaua. Ki antohitsis 
kato^tautoanisdvi’a ikaiks. Ken- 
nitnaie nita^kiimata^kotseiaua. 
Ki ama A'peko^kinninimaua’a 
sot«niitotstsiua dmi ksiskstaddi’a 
ki dmi kakstaksini’a amiksim otd- 
mopistaniksi’a. Ki aimd^k aia y- 
kiMniks imainauaitsiauaiks. 0 mi 
aim ot«kai dta^kumat^kd^pi’a 


we shall go in a circle after 
buffalo. And after we have made 
the circle after buffalo, then we 
shall sing. Round-cut-scabby-robe 
was then painted in the face. 
And they sang to him and to 
those beaver-rolls [he had in 
front of him]. Then they got 
through singing to him , [and] 
then he rolled them [the beaver- 
rolls] up. His partner [the former 
owner of the rolls] had had four 
wives. His lodge was big. Every 
time Round-cut-scabby-robe had 
gone to war , he had been given 
by him [one of] his wives in 
payment [for his presents], lie 
finally had been given bv him 
all his wives in payment [for 
his presents], and he had also 
received in payment his lodge 
and his beaver-rolls. Then [the 
former husband] just stayed 
around instead [of Round-cut- 
scabby-robe , who was now the 
owner of everything]. 

And then Scar-face was to 
have the medicine-lodge. He was 
told by his partner Round-cut- 
scabby-robe: I think, this my 
war-bonnet becomes you well. 
Make the medicine-lodge with it. 
And there was also a pin and a 
forked stick [to make incense 
with], those were the three 
[things], that were lent to [Scar- 
face] by his partner. And that 
is whv now the medicine-lodge- 
makers [the women, that give 
the medicine-lodge: one woman 
every year] wear the war-bonnet. 
And that is why the medicine- 
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saiimi sotamitsto^kotsiua’aie’a. 
Ki aim inanatsisi ki ami autoi- 
atsisi’a sotamitsto^kotsiua’aistsi. 
Keimo^kauk ikaiks katakauoyi’a 
ik^kemi n i^'ksistsi otaini^'ktsipu- 
auaistsi. Aina A peko^kumini- 
maua’a ot^kaii Paieyi onb^ksi- 
potsakina^sakaie i^'kitsikai toi- 
ai^ksi’a,i^;"kitsikai’akesauuiii^- 
ksi’a, ki i^'kitsikai ponokaini;^- 
ksi’a. Kfnni manistsippoto^kokiiie 
mni^'ksi’a. Ki amistsi niuoks- 
kaistsi’a sot^mitsto^kokaie. Ksn- 
no^kauk aifk^kemiks kataini;/- 
kiaua. Kbkumikesumi pitsb^kits- 
tsisi’a, ithini^'ki^'tsimiaua ke- 
sumini^'ksistsi. iNiubkska^kitsi- 
kai’a aini^ka^toylaua kbkiimi- 
kesiim. Kfimo^k imaini^ka^- 
toviauaie ambksisk aiik^kemiks. 
Ksnnimaie i^'kakutsiu. 


lodge-makers use the forked stick 
as a cane. Those were [the things], 
they lent to each other [that 
means : Round-cut-scabby-robe 

lent to Scar-face]. And Round- 
cut-scabby-robe then put that 
beaver-skin and that stick cut by 
beavers in his beaver-rolls. And 
now the owners of the beaver- 
rolls [literally: water-owners] still 
own those [things]. And that 
war-bonnet, chat he [Round-cut- 
scabby-robe] lent to his partner, 
lie then gave it to him. And he 
then [also] gave him the pin and 
the forked stick. And that is why 
the medicine-lodge-makers still 
now have many beaver-songs 
[literally : water-owner-songs] that 
they sing. Round-cut-scabby-robe’s 
partner Scar-face paid him back 
seven songs, that are sung when 
the people are going to the medi- 
cine-lodge, seven moon-songs, and 
seven elk-songs. That way he 
paid him back in songs. And 
those three [sets of seven songs] 
were given to him by [Scar-face], 
And that is why the owners of 
the beaver-rolls still now sin" 
[those songs]. As soon as the 
[new] moon is there, they always 
sing moon-songs. They sing thrice 
seven songs to the moon. And 
non these owners of the beaver- 
rolls still sing to her. And now 
the boiling is ended. 

j O. the first version above, 
and the references given at the 
end of it.[ 
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The woman and the beaver. 


ATinauk omit ninau nitukmiiu. 
Otakometsiiuani otapikiaksini. 
Stimitoto Pa^toma^ksikimi. St^- 
mitokekauaie. A'isauiitokunaiiu- 
aie, aikiakiu ksiskst«ki. Ksnniaie 
itsdmosinai otsiso^kemani, A'ifo- 
toyinai amim otdmo^takakispim- 
aie. Itsindyinai ami maniklTpiu, 
otsitotsipuisi. Otsitanikaie: Kitsi- 
pu^sotasam. Ki itamstsiuaie aimi 
akeua: Kimatfr^ksksino^pa. Ki 
otsitanikaie: Sa, ki aykst^moyy 
poka^kaiop. Anno^k komaa na- 
nistsiksimistatsau, annoma Pa^to- 
ma^ksikitmi nnikitokekani , ma;y 
kitsitapaikvaksi ’a . Ksistoyi «nni 
nitomo^tanisksimistatsau , annom 
ma^kitokekan , a^kito^poksistap- 
ausi’a. Anno^k pina^kaTiita. Ot- 
sitanikaie: A Tike, niipstsakit. Ki 
itsiipstsakiu ama akeu. Sotauni- 
tapsuv ipiokaie ista^tsim a^ke. 
JTmimauk Pa^toma^ksikimi’a. 
ATsamo otsitanika ami otsuyi- 
pioki: A Tike, sapit. Ki its«piu. 
Itamsoksinim amima nioyis, otsi- 
tsipstaupisi. Oma^kauvisaie. Ami 
mhnikapi otsiiyipioki stamitomiu- 
aie. 


There was a man, [who] 
camped alone. He liked trapping 
about [literally: his liking was 
his trapping about]. Then he came 
to St. Mary’s lake. Then he 
camped there. [After] he had 
camped there a long time, he 
was trapping a beaver. Then his 
youngest wife went after water. 
She came to [the place], where 
she was to get her water. She 
saw, there was a young man, 
who was standing [by her]. He 
told her : I have come to see 
you [and to get you]. And that 
woman told him : I don’t know 
you. And he told her: No, let 
us go home together. Now I made 
think your husband [by means 
of my supernatural power], that 
he should camp here on St. Mary’s 
lake, so that he might trap about. 
Por your sake I made him think, 
that he should camp here, so 
that I might go away with you. 
Now don’t refuse [literally, don’t 
say a word]. Tie told her: Now, 
shut your eyes. And that woman 
shut her eyes. Then she was 
brought in under the water. It 
was St. Mary’s lake. After a while 
he, who brought her in the water, 
told her: Now, open your eyes 
[literally: look]. And she opened 
her eyes [looked]. Then she saw, 
[that] it was a lodge, she was 
sitting in. It was a big lodge. 
She married the young man, who 
brought her in the water. 
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Kfnniniaie omi ki iinists , otsi- 
takapsamimok , matsinauo^kus- 
ksinokatsiksaiks, manistapsaina- 
kuyipi’a. Ki akotstuyiua ki ito- 
pakiinai’a ami omi. Stamistuyiua. 
Ki aipo matsitskitokekaiinai ami 
omi, anrima otsikaitokeka^pimaie. 
Ki uniii akeua otsitanika ami 
omi : Amursk kbma’a akatauto’a. 
Kitnkitnpopitsisoo , kitakunaukzt- 
skoto. Sotamopitsispo. _4'kauko- 
siua. Ksiskstakisini’aami’aokosi’a. 
Ksiskstakiinai'a ami omannomi. 
St^mitotso^kaua ami omi oko- 
aii’a. Itsitotapitsisaniua : Ni’sa , 
nikauto. Amatd’sik, nitakitsip, 
ka^kitsinbki^'puaua. Ki itamato- 
si^paie , ki nani^'kiasiua omi 
otsipisini’a. Ki itakaupisi’a, mat- 
sini;/kiasiua. Kfimimaie itsitsini- 
koyiuaiks, manistsainokuyipi’a. 
Ami omi matokimmokatsiksaie , 
otauista^saie , otsitbmsi ksisks- 
t«ki’a. Otsikatoiimmoka ami omi. 
Ksnnimaie itanistsiuaie : Thk- 
atskoo. Stfzmatska^kniiun. 



Then her [former] husband 
and her elder sister, who were 
looking for her, did not know, 
how she was gone [what had 
become of her]. And it was near 
winter, and her husband moved 
away. Then it was winter. And 
[when] it was summer, her 
husband came back to camp , 
where he had camped before. 
And that woman was told by 
her [new] husband : Now your 
husband has come again. You 
shall go ashore over there [to 
your husband’s lodge] , you shall 
come back again. Then she went 
ashore. She had already a child 
born. That child was a little 
beaver. Her new husband was 
a beaver. Then she came to her 
[former] husband’s lodge. She, 
being outside, said through [the 
lodge] [to her elder sister who 
was in] : My elder sister, I have 
come. Make incense, I shall 
come in , that you may see me. 
And they made incense, and 
there was a song for it, when 
she was going in [to make her 
entrance holy]. And [when] she 
was going to sit down, there 
was another song for it. Then 
she told them the story , how 
she had disappeared. Her hus- 
band was not angry with her, 
when she told him, that she 
had married a beaver. Her hus- 
band respected her as holy. 
1 hen she told him: I shall go 
back again [to my home in the 
watery l lien she went home 
again. 
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Ki ami omi ksiskstekii otsit- 
anika: K^taukimiua’a koma’a 

amni’a pokaii’a? Itainstsiuaie : 
lksikimmiuaie, matokimiuatsiks- 
aie. Ksnnimaie otsitanika ami 
omi: Anno^k niaikimmiuaie koma 
no^koie, kitakatskitapo. Amio^k 
kitako^kot, koma kii^ka^pski- 
tapo^pi’a, maikimiua no^koie. 
Osot^mo^kokaie otomopistiiniksi. 
Sot«matskitapb omi. Itainstsiuaie: 
A'moksi amopistaniks kito^kok 
amni^k noma;<ka. Sobzmotoyiu- 
aiks. Kfnnimaie otsbkani’a, ami 
ksiskstakii otsitaistamatsokaie , 
ma^kanistaini^'ki^'pi’a. Ksn- 
nyaie nita^kemiua.Sotamsksiiiim, 
niapHvanistaini^'ki^'p. Nato’si, 
Kokiimikesiim, Ipisoa^s itanistsi- 
uaiksi: Natokyo^kitsikai’a nii^ks- 
ksiiiimatsokik naitii^'ksi’a. Sb- 
tamsksinimatsokaiks. Otaiksistsi- 
nimatsokaiks, otsitanika Nato’si: 
Amio^k aitstsisi’a kokumikesii- 
, stain ip^ ktsita ambistsisk 
kitsksininmtso^pistsk. Ksnnyaie 
liitsiiia otomo^tsistapitstsi^pi’a 
aia'^komiks. 


And her inisband the beaver 
asked her: Was vour husband 
angry with that child? She told 
him: He pitied it very much, he 
was not angry with it. Then she 
was told by her husband: Now 
because your husband pitied my 
son, you shall go back to him. 
Now I shall give you something, 
that you may go back with to 
your husband, because he pitied 
mv son. Then she was given his 
beaver-rolls by him. Then she 
went back to her husband. She 
told him: These beaver-rolls are 
given to you by my husband 
[the beaver]. He took them. And 
then, when he slept, the beaver 
taught him [in his dream], how 
he must sing [at the beaver- 
dance]. That is how he came to 
have the beaver-rolls [literally: to 
have water]. Then he knew, how 
lie must sing. He said to the 
Sun, the Moon, [and] the Mor- 
ning-star: Teach me twice seven 
songs. They then taught him [the 
twice seven songs]. W hen they 
had done teaching him, he was 
told by the Sun: Now when the 
[new] moon is there, then sing 
these [songs], that 1 have taught 
you. That is how it was, that 
[the beaver-medicine] came to 
the beaver-roll-owners [literally: 
water-owners], 

[(T. Wissuiii-Ih'VAix mbi 7 1 

S<j<|.] 
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The elk and his wife. First version. 

t 


Aimksi ponokaii i^'kemistsi- 
natsiiau. Ki am a ponokaua otsi- 
tsistsipo^toka and manika'piinai’a. 
Stauwipaua^soaiia. Ki aiiksisamb’a 
itsistsiko’a. Anil siki^'tsisbyinai’a, 
itotauatsimiuaie , itanistsinaie : 
Napi , anno^k a^kuno^pokau- 
po^soanpa. Stamo^pokomiuaie. 
Ki ami maistdyinai’a , matsitanis- 
tsiuaie : Niskani , a^kimo^po- 
kaupo^soaupa. St^ino^pokomiu- 
aie. O'mikskauki st^mo^tsokskau- 
ovian. Kaiskii^pu^soiiiists stimi- 
tapaupaua^kaiiauaists. Aina mais- 
tda aistiamiotomapauauaniu , otsit- 
akaiepi’a ponoksiiks , ki it«skau- 
aniu , ki itauanistsiu ami pono- 
kaistainik. AYnoksimaie ponokaii. 
Ki aishsunotapoyianaiks , ki itsi- 
t&spisamiua oto^kemani , ki ais- 
tamsoksaito^konoyinaie , ki ais- 
kamiatomatoiaua. Stamitotoiau 
Kaisk^pu^soiaists , ki aimi 
maisto st^matsisauaniua , ki itsi- 
nmiua, amiksima ponokaii, ki 
itsitantakananina. Itsindviua ami 
ponokaistamiiki oto^keman. Ki 
aimi maisto st^mautskauaniua. 
Itanistsina ami ponokaistauniki : 
Ki bmamnuka kito^kemana’a. 


There were elks , they were 
married to each other. And the 
elk’s wife was taken away by a 
young man [who was also an 
elk]. Then he looked for his 
wife. And after a long while he 
was tired. There was a moose , 
he [the elk] met him , [and] 
told him : Partner , now let us 
go together to look for my wife. 
Then he [the elk ] went together 
with him. And there was a 
crow , he [the elk ] told him 
also: Younger brother, let us go 
together to look for my wife. 
Then he [the elk] went [also] 
with him. There the three went 
together. They went about to 
the Porcupine hills [literally : 
Porcupine-tails], The crow would 
be ahead and fly about, where 
there were many elks, and then 
he would fly back, and then he 
would say to that elk-bull: Here 
are elks. And they would go to 
them, and [the elk-buli] would 
look for his wife among them, 
and he would not find her, and 
then tliev would go on again 
Then they came to the Porcupine 
hills , and the crow was fl\ ing 
ahead again, and he saw, there 
were elks, and he flew around 
them. He saw there the elk- 
bull s wife. And the crow flew 
back again, lie told the elk- 
bull: And over there is vour 
wife. 
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Sotamitsikbyiaua amima oiiia^- 
kauasetsiksiminai’a. Ki itaniu 
am a ponokaistamik : A'minopi 
ainom mistsis«ma , annaydi nitsis- 
tsipoydokayka , annyaie nay^ks- 
tanistotoauopi. Ki itsitapoydauks- 
kasiiy;'kaie, ki itoykyapiksitsiuaie 
amima mistsisima. Nitauatatapik- 
sistsiuaie. Kennikaie ama sikip^ - 
tsisoa, nity^kitsapanistaua. Otsitii- 
poy;tauauay;kani’a amima mis- 
tsisima, nitsitastakasiua ksay^kum . 
Ki otiiitotoy;si’a, ki oy;k<ztsi i yf- 
tsitsekatsiuaie amim mistsisim, ki 
akoydsi iy;'t<zpsisizpoksaiy;'tsiua 
oydvatsi’a. Ki aiksistanistsiaua, ki 
itoimitoiau. Stamitotoiau amiksima 
ponokaiksim. Itamsokitsinoyiua 
otoydveman. Itanistsiua ami otsis- 
tsipoydbki: Annby^k nitsipuy^sota:- 
s^maua nitoy^kemana’a. Ki otsit- 
anikaie: A', annoydc akoydsikayy 
tsopa ama kitoydvemanuna. Ki 
motsakatsiuaaie , kfnnyaie akoma- 
nistoy^kematsiuaie. Ki itanistsiu- 
aie: A'. Ki ama aiistsipiy^toaua 
otsitiinika ami otsistsipoydbki : 
A'moma omaydniuydokama, iin- 
liamaie akitsikaydsopa. Ki ama 
iiistsipi^'toau itsitapoydaukskasiu. 
ItoyYyapiksatsiuaie amim paydb- 
kim. Matsikakoatapiksistsiuatsiks- 
aie. Ki ami otsistsipoydbki itoyy 
kyapiksatsinai. St<zm#stoy;kata- 
piksistsinai amim paydbkim. So- 
tamstimnoyiauaie. Otsitanikoaiau- 
aie : Anmiy^k kitsinikiy^kaspuau- 
opi, annyaie kaykstanistotoyy 
puauopi. Sotamistunnoyiauaie, ki 
itsistapbiauaie. 

Verband. der Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Nicmve 


There they stopped by a big 
cotton-tree. And the elk-bull said : 
If this big tree is the one, who 
has run away with my wife, I 
shall treat him this way. And 
then he ran up to that tree, 
and hooked it. He just shook it. 
And next was the moose to try 
his power [literally: tried his 
power]. While he was walking 
up to the tree, his feet just 
sunk in into the ground. And 
when he came to it, he kicked 
the tree with his leg, and his 
leg went clear through [the tree], 
far out [on the other side]. And 
[when] they had done this, they 
went away. Then they came to 
the elks. Then he saw his wife. 
He told the one who had run 
away with his wife: Now 1 come 
to see my wife. And he ans- 
wered him: Yes, now we shall 
gamble for our wife. And the 
one who wins her, that is the 
one w T ho will have her as a wife 
for good. And he said to him: 
Yes. And the one whose wife 
had been taken away from him 
was told by the one who had 
run away with his wife: We 
shall gamble about this big pine- 
tree here. And he, whose wife 
had been taken away, ran up 
to it. He hooked the pine-tree. 
He did not shake it any way. 
And then the one, who had 
taken away his wife, hooked it. 
He threw the pine-tree down. 
Then they were afraid of him. 
They were told by him: If you 
show tight, I shall treat you this 

leeks, 1)1. XIII X". 1. 7 
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Ki siipiwoiaua. Ki am a maistoa 
itamstsiuaiksi : Anno^k kimiit- 
skunatapspuaua. Nistoa mi^kstau- 
mbtsauopi , liitslka^taumauopi. 
Otsitanikaiks: A'%sa’a ka^tomo- 
tsarpi’a? Itamstsiuaiksi: Otski- 
naiks na^kstaito^kitaupi^Aopi , 
kennimaie tukskami oapsspi na^- 
kstaitsipakiauopi. N o^ksisisi’a 
na^kstautsipakiauopiinai’a. Kfn- 
m\a istsiki oapsspi mi^kstautsipa- 
kiauopiinai’a. Otaiksistanisi’a, am a 
ponokaistamiika aikskaikoksiua , 
otsauanistsisi’a • ami maistbi. Otsi- 
tanika ami siki^'tsisbyi : Annb^k 
kuiiatskauopi , a^kitsipunistataii. 
N o^sistsiksi nithksipunistataua. 
Ki anui ponokaistasmika otskinaii 
iiksipunistatsiuaie. Ki anui maisto 
omini iiksipunistatsiuaie. Stamat- 
skoiaua ki itsitotoiaua. St^inipu- 
nistatsiauaio. Kennimaie otsitani- 
koaiauaie: Kennauk, kii^ko^po- 
ka^kaiimapKSuaii’a. Sot^mato^- 
ka^soau oma ponokaistamik. 


Ki ama nninikapi sritamo^ta- 
pauaua^kau. Itsitbto amiin nitu- 
kiminai’a ninaiinai’a. .Tnnimau- 
kinai’a amima aia^kemiima. Otsi- 
kuksistsimmokaie, ki aitsiksistap- 
auyiuaie’a, ki ito^kotsiuaie amis- 
tsi maista ^soatsistsi . ki amiksi 
mo^sistsiksi'a, ki ami aistaprtsim- 
mani. Ki itanistsiua ami aiii'^- 
kiani: Anno^k kitsiksinaistotoki, 
ki amoistsi kitoyTotoyqhstsi, ki- 


way. Then they were afraid of 
him. and they went away. 

And they went far. And the 
crow told them [the two others]: 
Now you are not powerful. I 
myself would have conquered 
him, if I had been in the gam- 
bling. He was told by them : 
flow could you have conquered 
him? He told them: I would 
have sat on his horns, and from 
theie I would have burst one 
of his eyes. With my bill I would 
have burst it. And I would have 
burst his other eye too. When 
he | the crow] had done saying 
so, the elk-bull was very sorry, 
that the crow had not done it. 
He was told by the moose: Now 
let us go back, that we pay him 
[for the woman , so that he may 
let her go]. I shall pay him my 
hoofs. And the elk-bull will pay 
him his horns. And the crow 
will pay him some of his feathers. 
Then they went back and tbev 
came there. Then they paid him. 
Then they were told by him: 
There she is, that you can go 
back with her. Then the elk-bull 
had got his wife back. 

And that young man [the 
other elk] went travelling about 
He came to a man who camped 
alone. It was the one, that had 
the beaver-rolls [literally: the 
water], lie was welcomed by him 
[by that man], and after he had 
done eating there, he gave him 
those crow-tail-feathers, and those 
hoots, and those pieces of the 
elk-horns. And he told that owner 
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tomaii^'ketso. Anmksim kitomo- 
pistaniks istsino^totaua, ka^tsi- 
taipaskau. Stemotsimaists amil 
aia^kemiua , ki amo manikapi 
stanrsaksiua. Kennimaie amil limau 
otsltanik oto^kemani: Sokapiu, 
kito^kotanistaua arna^k mani- 
kakpiua^ka , kako^kitsiiu^Ao^;- 
toyisaistsi. Ki ama nman itanis- 
tsiua ami oto^kemani: Kitseman. 
Auakos, a^kunauaipiwbyi, k;i^- 
kitanistai, a^kitskoyi. Ki anni 
akena itauakoyiuaie. Itanistsiuaie, 
ka^katsko^pi^k. Stamatsko’a 
ama manikapiua , ki otsitanik ami 
aia^kemi : N a^kaistamatsaukit 
istsini^'ksists. Amoistsi sot^mais- 
tamatsiuaie. Ki anno^k imd^tai- 
paskaii’a aia^kemiks amoistsi 
niudkskaists. 


of the beaver-rolls: Now you have 
treated me well, and I thought, 
that these things, which I gave 
you, would be valuable to you. 
Put them in your beaver-rolls, 
that you may dance with them. 
Then the owner of the beaver- 
rolls took them, and then the 
young man went out. Then the 
man was told by his wife: It is 
good, [that] you tell the young 
man, that he must give you the 
songs belonging to them [to the 
tilings, he gave you]. And the 
man told his wife: You are right. 
Run after him, before he goes 
far, that you tell him, that he 
must come back. And that woman 
ran after him. She told him, that 
he [literally: you] must come 
back. Then that voung man went 
back, and he was told by that 
owner of the beaver-rolls: Teach 
[literally : show] me the songs 
belonging to them. Then he taught 
[showed] him these [songs]. And 
still now the owners of the beaver- 
rolls have dances with these three 
things. 

[Cf. the other version, printed 
below, and also Wissler-Puvall 
mbi 83 sqtp] 


The elk and his wife. Another version. 

Oma ponokaistamik ki omi There was an elk-bull, and his 
oto^keman skeinin, ki itaikopi'ii- wife was a female elk, and he 
nauatsiuaie. Otsitsiksasko^tbkaie was jealous of her. She ran awav 
oma ponokiiistamika. Itsini^- from that elk-bull. lie called on 
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katsimatsiu maistoi. A'nistsiuaie : 
No^kapsamis nito^keman. Ota- 
nikaie: A', takapsamau. Oma 
raaisto stamomatauaniu. Otsit- 
akaiepi ponokaiks, itotauaniu. 
Itsinoyiu amo tuksk^mi ponokaiin, 
nitsitsikopitaupiin. Itsitapauaniu- 
aie, itsito^kitopiuaie okakini. 
Itsipu^paiplin. Stamisksinoyiuaie, 
amaukinai ponokaistamika oto^- 
keman. Oma maistoa stamiskau- 
aniu. A'nistsiu ponokaist«mik: 
Omamauk kitoyAeman , into^- 
konoau. St^mo^pokitapom iuaie , 
stamitotoiauaie. Oma ponokai- 
skeini ainoyiu, 6m <)toto^;s. Stam- 
anistsiu om: Anno^k nimo^tsi- 
stapo. Ikukapiu , kitaiksistapau- 
aniksi, nitaikamosi manika'pi. 
A'nistsiuaie 6m: A'mom 6mz%- 
kaiistsis. Ko^patsotoainiki ksistoa, 
kitsemani, nitaikamosi manika'pi. 
Saieko^patsainiki, nistoa ko^- 
patsainiki, nitsemani, nimataika- 
mos manika'pi. Kioma ponokaist«- 
mika sopoksapunstaii;/k , ki ito£- 
kyapiksatsii^'k. Matomatapo^- 
patsiuats omi mistsis. 


Ki oma skoiniu aipuau. Ita- 
nistsiuaie omi 6m : Kit.ikstauksd- 
apini^Aatsima^pa? Oma pono- 
kiiistamik anistsiu maistoi: Slki;A- 
tsisiivistamika inatanbtsis. Maistoa 
autanistsiuaie, ki aitotsipiuaie. Ki 
oma siki^'tsisoa itsekatsiu omi 


the crow. He said to him : Look 
for my wife. He was told by 
him: Yes, I shall look for her. 
That crow then started to fly 
away. He flew to [a place], where 
there were many elks. Then he 
saw there one [female] elk, sit- 
ting [literally : she sat] by herself, 
away from the others. He flew to 
her, he lighted down on her back. 
She jumped up. Then he knew, 
[that] it was the elk-bull’s wife. 
The crow then flew back. He said 
to the elk-bull: There is your 
wife, I have found her. Then he 
[the crow] went with him [to 
her], then they came to her. That 
elk-cow saw, that her husband 
had come. Then she told her hus- 
band: Now this is the reason why 
I went away. It was bad, that 
you falsely said to me, [that] I 
was stealing a young man [that 
means: that 1 hail sexual inter- 
course with a young man]. She 
told her husband: Here is a big 
tree. If you knock it down, you 
are right, [that] I steal a young 
man. If you don’t knock it down, 
if I knock it down, I am right, 
[that] I do not steal a young 
man. And that elk-bull used his 
full medicine-power, and butted 
it. He could not knock down 
that tree. 

And that elk-cow got up. She 
asked her husband: M ill you call 
on some one for help? That elk- 
bull said to the crow: Go and 
tell the moose-bull [to come and 
help me]. The crow flew to him, 
and brought him back. And that 
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mistsisim. Matsekakouiato^pats- 
koyiuats. Ki mini ponokaiskeiniu 
anistsiuaiks: Kinnitomani;/puau. 
Ostoi ito^kiapiksatsiu onn mis- 
tsis. Ima^kakopatsiuaie. Ki mo- 
kakiake oma ponokaiskeiniu ota- 
nik siki^'tsisoi : Kitaukakiapake, 
amoksiauki no^sistsiks, kimo^t- 
spiim. Kunnatsis istbtsiisksipis- 
tsisau. Ki omi maistoi oma pono- 
kaistamik otanikaie : Amoistsiauki 
no^soatsists. Oma kito^kemana 
askaukakyapakcua , kitako^poks- 
imau, okiisi. Ksistba kitakaikiman- 
ato^piau. Ki amo^kaie i% tsist- 
apitstsiu okani. Kf'nni. 


moose kicked the tree. He could 
not fell it by kicking it. And 
that elk-cow said to them: You 
have not been right. She herself 
butted the tree. She felled the 
whole of it. And the wise woman, 
that elk-cow, was told by the 
moose: You are a wise woman, 
here are my hoofs, I help you 
with them. Tie them to your 
wooden pin. And the crow told 
the elk-bull: Here are my tail- 
feathers. Your wife there is al- 
ready a wise woman, you will 
be with her, when she makes the 
medicine-lodge. You will wear 
them [the feathers] on your head. 
And this is it, that the medi- 
cine-lodge started from. And that 
is all. 

[Cf. the first version of this 
story above, and the reference 
given at the end of it.] 


The Seven Stars. 


ATkai-Pekizni unnatdkimiua. 
Amo ikunaiiu. Oma akekoan, 
ninaiin linni, mataibmiuats. A i- 
s«mokunaiiu annum PeLzniu. 
Oma akekoftn o^sisiks a'^poko- 
to^kotamiu. Aitotbsau atsbaskui, 
itauanistsiu o^sisiks: A'nnomaie 
isto^ko^tiik , nistda omitakitapis- 
tso. A io^kbkik. Aistamistsb. 
Sakapiis, oiniksi o^sisiks okai- 
pistsimbk. Otoka'ni aitsimi^'ki- 
niakiu. A'tsis«mb matanistsiu o%- 
sisiks: Oki, ayAunoto^koydaupi. 


There were few of the ancient 
Peigans in a camp. These were 
camping. There was a girl, [whose] 
father was a chief, she did not 
[want to] marry. These Peigans 
camped a long time. That girl 
used to go after wood with her 
younger sisters. When they came 
to the forest, she told her younger 
sisters: Look for wood right here, 
1 shall £to over there into the 

o 

forest. Wait for me. Then she went 
into the forest. When she came 
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A'tsitotbiau omim otsita^ko^ta;^- 
piau. Nitfiyi matanistsiu o^sisiks: 
ATmomaie isto^ko^tak. Aiksis- 
to^ko^tainoainiki, o^kbkik. Oma 
tukskam akekotln saa^pistsapsiu. 
ATiistsiu omiksi oto^pbksimiks: 
Kinstun una k ikataiaipistsi man - 
auau? Omim otaitapistso^pi , au- 
totos aitsimi^'kmiakiu. Itstsi^'p, 
otauanistsi^'p. Aniny^k uit.ako^- 
kusksinoau. K.i ito^pokistsoaie, 
tsimaie sakiaikoaniminai omim 
om^kau^kyaioiin. Matsitsksa- 
kapo. A'nistsiu omiksi oto^pd- 
ksimiks: Kiastununa ikstunat- 
apsiu. Kyaioiinai, annirn otaita- 
po^pi. Sakiaikoanimiuaie. A'ips- 
tsiksisannb itsitotoviaai. Otaniko- 
aiau: Oki, a^kuna^kaiop. Omim 
autoiau. Oma saii^pistsapsiu 
anistsiu linni: Omii^ka liinsta, 
kyaioiinai omim aitsita^kota^- 
pinani , ask^saikoanimiuaie. 


Oma aiaau itsaksiua. A'nistsiu 
aaadm Pekani: Aiiapaisopuyapis- 
tutsit kiaamaists ki kd^psiists. 
Aaao^k amo aketui annamaie 
itsistsaupiu kistambau, ills, unxccyr- 


out, her younger sisters began 
to suspect her. Her hair was all 
unraveled. Again after a while she 
said once more to her younger 
sisters: Come on, let us go and 
get wood. They came again to 
that [place], where they used to 
get wood. Again she told her 
younger sisters the same: Look 
for wood right here. When you 
have done getting wood, wait for 
me. There was one girl, [who] 
was meddlesome. She said to her 
companions: Do you suspect our 
elder sister? When she comes back 
from over there, where she goes 
into the forest, her hair is un- 
raveled. There is something, that 
she does. Now I shall know about 
her. And she entered the forest 
after her, where she [the elder 
sister] was yet playing with a big 
bear. She [the meddlesome girl] 
came back out of the forest. She 
told her companions: Our elder 
sister is a very dangerous person. 
There is a bear, she goes to. She 
is still playing with him. After a 
short while she [the elder sister] 
came [to her younger sisters]. 
They were told by her: Come 
on, let us go home. Over there 
they got home. That meddlesome 
girl told her father: There is a 
bear, where we go for wood, our 
elder sister is always playing 
with him. 

that man went out. He told 
these Peigans: Begin to prepare 
your bows and your arrows. Now 
here in this bunch of timber vour 
brother-in-law, my son-in-law, a 
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kauydyvaio. A'kotuipotau. Stam- 
itapoiauaie. Itsipiitsiuaie amb 
Pekaniua. Ikyaiainitsiuaie. Oma 
ninau itamu: A'kototsau. Stain- 
ototsiauaie. Oma akekoSn anis- 
tsiu omi o^sis: Oma pa^ka^- 
sinikai, ksistoannauk ki ix't°X~ 
kuiniau. Istapot omim itsinita^pi 
anna^k kyaio. Otokis inaka^tsi 
totakit. Oma akekoan stamita- 
poaie omim itototsa^piaie. Oyy 
katsai ito^konim. Inaka^tsiu oto- 
kisai stamotsim. I^'pita^kayiu- 
aie, stamo^kotsiuaie omi iinists. 
A'ipstsiksisamo itsistso, ki apis- 
tutoviu omi otokis. Otaikimok 

i ) 

omim kyaioi. A'iksistsistotoyiu 
omi otokis. A'nistsiu omiksi o%- 
sisiks. O'mim a^kunitapisoauop 
siksiksk uyi. K it;i kieta^ky ayis- 
ko^to^piiau. A'nistsiuaiks : A' n- 
nistsaki ko^tokioaists. Pinsapoto- 
ksinokik. Itastso. ATiksinatsiu 
omi kyaiotokis. Itaupiu. Omiksi 
o^sisiks itsitapastsoi. iLisoksa- 
kapoksisaskuyiu. A'istamatsistsb. 
Nituyi iiuanistutoy'maiks. A'ips- 
tsiksiscemo lmitsitsistso. Stamat- 
opiu. A to^kannistsoiaiks. Mat- 
askaksipuauats. 


big bear, is sitting. We shall go 
and try to kill him. Then they 
went. These Peigans commenced 
to shoot him. They killed him 
after a hard fight. That man said: 
We shall burn him up. Then they 
burned him up. That girl said to 
her younger sister: A bad death 
to her [meaning: to you], it is 
you, that he died from. Go over 
there, where that bear was killed. 
Take a small piece of his hide. 
That girl then went over there, 
where he had been burned up. 
She found his foot. She then took 
a small piece of his hide. She 
took it home, then she gave it 
to her elder sister. After a short 
while she [the elder sister] went 
into the forest, and fixed that 
piece of skin. She was already 
pitied [and given power] by the 
bear [when he was alive]. She 
had fixed up the hide [so that 
it was complete again]. She told 
her younger sisters: Let us go 
over there near the shore among 
the willows. I shall act to you 
as if I were a bear. She told 
them: There are your ears [that 
means: there is a reason to have 
your ears open, to be on your 
guard]. Don’t put your hands in 
my kidneys [that means: don’t 
touch me near the kidneys]. She 
went into the forest. She covered 
herself with the bear-skin. She 
sat down [in the brushes]. Her 
vo linger sisters went into the 
brushes. She would chase them 
out of the brushes. She would 
go back into the forest again. 
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Nituauk oma sau&^pistsapsiu 
itsitapo^tooaie. Sotimsapotoksi- 
niuaie. Otsipu^paipisaie , aka^- 
tsimaie, oma^kau^kyaioyin. Otsi- 
tbkskasakoaiauaie. 0't<z;r;taikspi- 
pokoaiauaie. Oma saa^pisapsiu 
ikaiaiiu. Omatsinokatsaie. Omini 
imitaiin, itapiomoaiin , nninisai- 
koyin Oma nkekottn itsipstsis- 
tapiksiu. A'nistsiuaie: Ainistdi 
imitai, spurn mbkit — ninista 
i% kvaioasiu — , na^kstaiki^Ybk. 
Oma kyaio otsitsiksipok omini 
imitai. Itsaukokskasiu. Annom 
matapiim stama^tainitsiu. Ki 
aisko, aitoto omini o^sis. A'nis- 
tsiuaie: Oki, innisaksist, kimat- 
aksiki^to%p. Omim okbauai itsi- 
pimian. Otanik omi o^sis: Ni’sa, 
piniki^tokit, kitakita^koaimoki. 
A isamopiau. Oimi akekoan itsum- 
mosiu. Omiksi oyinaiks sooyi. 
Itsitotatsimiuaiks, i^tauakisbp. 
Otanikaiks : Kaiopa moyists!- 1 

Mauksaietapiskoiau:' Abiistsiuaiks: 
Ai.i, ni’sauaki, kinstununa \y'- 
kvaia^patomiu. Initaiinai. Ostoi 
ito^kvaioasiu. Imotsiua annum 
ikiinaiiim. Nistdi nimo^tsikamo- 
tsok imitaiin. I'kstunnatapsiu. 
A'nno^k sakiaupiu. A'tsitapiu- 
nsiu. Isksindtsinoainiki , kitaksi- 
nikoau. Otanikaiks: Ambiaie 
aatsistau. Matos, kii^kitsoatai. 
Amatii^knsksinos , omS^taka^;- 


She would do the same to them 
[chasing them out] ever and 
again. After a short while she 
went into the forest again. Then 
she sat down. They all went 
again into the brushes. She would 
not get up. 

The same meddlesome [gild] 
went up to her. She stuck her 
hands near [her elder sister’s] 
kidneys. When she [the elder 
sister] jumped up, there was a 
very big one, a big bear [she 
had turned into it]. They were 
chased by [that bear]. Each of 
them was bitten through the skull 
by [the bear]. That meddlesome 
[girl] could run fast. She was not 
caught by [the bear]. There was 
a dog [a bitch], [that] had a 
shelter built over her, she just 
had a litter of pups. That girl 
jumped in [into the dog’s shelter]. 
She told her: You, this dog here, 
help me — my elder sister has 
turned into a bear — , that she 
might not hurt me. The bear was 
bitten by the dog; She [the bear] 
ran straight on. She killed each 
one of these people [camping 
there]. And she came back, she 
came to her younger sister [af- 
ter having turned again into a 
person]. She told her: Now, come 
out, I shall not hurt von. They 
entered their own lodge. She was 
told by her younger sister: My 
elder sister, don’t hurt me, you 
will have use of me. They had 
been there a long time. That girl 
went to get water. Her brothers 
had gone to war. She met them. 
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kuini^'pi. Pinanistsis, annom 
nitsitaupisinan. Aisksiniminiki 
oma^taka^k u i ni;/pi , istanikinan. 


Stama^kaiiu oma akekoSn. 
A'ipim. Otiinik omi linists: Ki- 
tiiukoitapimi. Annai aatsistau taka 
kito^kok P ATristsiuaie : Matsits- 
tsi^'p. Nistoa nitaksin i^Tauu- 
kisopi. //nnyaie itsaupiu. Amoi 
siksiksi nimo^tsitoau. Otanikaie: 
A', oniim ipoto^tsi istsipopuyis. 
A mu siksiksii tskunakatsis. Istsik- 
sikasapa^kumeniki anni inaksini, 
kitsemaniaki. Oma akekoftn omi 
siksiksi itauatsimoi^katom. Pt- 
skunakatsiua omi iiatsistai, nitsi- 
tsiksikaisapa^kumi omi inaksini. 
Otanikaie: A', kitseman. ATike, 
oatsis. A i^ketatsiuaic. Ki ito- 
matapioviu. ATiistsiu omi linists: 
Anioiai no^ksoatot. Otanikaie : 
A'uke, aikimau, ma^kstamauat- 
a^saie. Mokiikiu onui akekofm. 
Stamoto^kslstakiuaie. A ipstsiksi- 


where she got the water. They 
tolcl her: What happened to the 
lodges? Why are there no people 
about them? She told them: Oh, 
my elder brothers, our elder sister 
had a bear for a lover. He was 
killed. She has turned into a 
bear. She has massacred this whole 
camp. I myself have been saved 
by a dog. She [our elder sister] 
is very dangerous. Now she is 
still at home. She has turned 
again into a person. If she knows 
you, she will kill you. They told 
her: Here is a rabbit. Take it, 
that you may eat it. Try to find 
out from her, what will cause 
her death. Don’t tell her, that 
we are staying here. When you 
know, what will cause her death, 
then tell us. 

Then that sirl went home. She 
entered. She was told by her 
elder sister: You have persons 
about you. Who gave you this 
rabbit? She answered her: There 
is nobody. I shot it myself at 
the watering-place. There it was 
sitting. I shot it with this willow- 
spear. She was told by her: Yes, 
put it up there by the door. 
Shoot at it with that willow- 
spear. If you hit exactly in the 
same place as it was wounded 
before [literally: in the same 
wound], then you are speaking 
the truth. That girl prayed to 
the willow-spear. She shot the 
rabbit, she hit exactly in the 
same place, as it was wounded 
before [in the same wound]. She 
was told by her elder sister: Yes, 
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Siztiio anistsiu unists: Anno^k 
*sk;r;saitsitaupop. Nittiikop. An- 
no^k kitaksopoa^tsisato, tsanis- 
tapi kitako^to^kmni^'pi? ATiis- 
tsiuaie: Pinakoput. Moksiks nita- 
kotamo^tseni. ATsomo anistsiuaie 
01 in o^sis: Aa^kaitsau^tsoi aats- 
istaua^k. Otanikaie: Sa, ni’sa, 
amoiaie kito^tonum. ATiistsiuaie: 
Sa, aikipanistau , aikiinau, sot<zm- 
iuatdt. Oma akekoana atsum- 
mosiu. IP’siks atsinoyiu. A'nis- 
tsiuaiktaie: Amia^ka kinstununa 
■iuaniua: Moksiks uitakotaino^;- 
tseni. 


Otanikaiks: Annd^ka a^kaie- 
liiki, aniustsi movists a^toatot. 
Moksiks k^nautos. Aikdkus, ko- 
kdai satT^tsi kitshni istsa'^kstau- 
tos. Ksisk<5:nkiutunis, matanisi 
,, Aa^kaitsauprtsoi aatshtaiur^k”, 
anistsisa „Nikai£'tsistamau’\ Is- 
tsaistsipatakayayit. Aitaksikaitot- 
aipuy pinan . Apinakuyi oma 

akekoan atanistsiu o^sis: Na;r- 
kaitsaupMsoi aatsistauapdc. A'nis- 
tsiuaie: ./'kaiprTsistamainai. A'k- 
sikeuaprTauts? Itsaistapatakarav in. 
Itoprpdkisa^paipiinai , xkztii 
kvaioasin. Omiksi moksiks itopr- 


you are speaking the truth. Now, 
eat it. Site [the younger sister] 
began to cook it. And then she 
began to eat. She said to her 
elder sister: Here is some for 
you to eat. She was told by her: 
Now, I pity you, so that you 
may eat it alone. That young 
girl was wise. She then saved a 
piece. After a short while she 
said to her elder sister: Now we 
are always living here alone. I 
am afraid. Now I shall ask you: 
what is it, that would cause your 
death? She answered her: Don’t 
be afraid. I can only die by 
awls. After a while she told her 
younger sister: I have not eaten 
any of the rabbit. She was told 
by her: No, my elder sister, here 
is some, I saved for you. She 
told her: No, I said it just for 
fun, I pity you, just eat it. That 
girl went again for water. She 
saw again her elder brothers. She 
said to them : Our elder sister 
says: I would die by awls. 

They told her: Now when you 
go home, go to each of those 
camps. Get all the awls. When 
it is night, stick them outside of 
your lodge in front of the door. 
In the morning, if she savs again 
,.I have not eaten any of the 
rabbit", tell her then „I have 
eaten it up . Then run outside 
of the lodge. We shall be standing 
there already. In the morning 
that girl said again to her younger 
sister: I have not eaten any of 
the rabbit. She answered her: I 
have eaten it up. What [harm] 
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kito^paipiinai. Sotimikakitapau- 
aupinai. Omiksi manik&'piks it- 
saiksistoyi. y/’nniniaukinai , aini- 
tsiau. Oma bmas^ksima anistsiu 
uskaiks: Mists i matotakik, aki- 
tototsau kinstununa. Stamitsini- 
siau ki itomatoiau. A'is#mo otau- 
ato^sau, omima moyis itsitotoiau. 
Itsiphniauaie. Matsitapiskbaie. 
Saa'^ts amoiisk akein. Otaniko- 
aiauaie •. Kaiksinnnatsinoaii nisi- 
siks. Pimitomatok. Annoma st«- 
mitaupik. Kitakaukoiepyo^puau. 
Pimzstak, ka^ksinoksoaii, apau- 
takiniki. A'isamik. A'isotamsii- 
miau. Otosau, otso^soaists aika^- 
kanaiksistsii. 


A is«mo omi uskauai, anis- 
tainai Okina, otanikoaiauaie : 
Onni^k kinstununa^k nitsik- 
stunnoau. Anistsikokuists omima 
mistsisim aisk^sotspaitsotsistsi- 
nau. AnnbyA matsiimioki, nistoa 
annoma takitaupi. Nitakito^kus- 
ksinoau. Apinakuyi omi linsto- 
auai otanikoaiau: Amztsamik. 
Sbmiomatapoiau. Okinaua, aist- 
anisooyi, itsksi’nauasiu. Stxmit- 
sipstoina^kau omi moyis aki- 
mo^ts nimiapi. Itsisto^kapiu , ki 


will she [meaning: you] do? Slie 
ran out [of the lodge]. She [the 
elder sister] ran after her, she 
turned into a bear. She jumped 
on the awls. Then she could move 
only sitting [not able to get up 
or to move forward, because her 
feet were full of awls]. Those 
boys came in sight. There she 
was, they killed her [then and 
there]. The eldest [brother] told 
his younger brothers: Go and get 
some wood, we shall burn up our 
elder sister. Then they burned her 
up and went away. When they 
travelled , they came after a long 
while to a lodge. They went in. 
There were no people. Outside 
there was a woman. She told 
them: I am glad to see my 
younger brothers. Don’t go away 
again. Stay here. 1 shall keep the 
lodge for you. Don’t try [liter- 
ally: think] to see me [literally: 
that you may see me], when I 
am working. Go and hunt. Then 
they would go out and hunt. 
When they came home, their 
food would all be ready. 

After a long while the young- 
est ot the brothers [literally : their 
younger brother], [who] was 
called Breast-inan , told them : I 
am very much afraid of our elder 
sister. Every night she is always 
yelling over there on that tree. 
Now when we go hunt again, I 
shall stay here. I will know her 
[that means: 1 will know, what 
she is doing it for]. In the mor- 
ning their elder sister told them: 
Go again and hunt. 'Then thev 
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aiuoyiu omi unists, aitapiuasmai. 
Itniamap^kiminai aim om okoauai. 
Itaminai: Amo matsksi’nau, Oki- 
liaua annamauk. Itsipotapiksis- 
tsiuaie. Stamatsistap^kapimai. 
Ais«mo oma akeua itsfsapiua. 
A'niip^'k. Ap^kaipiubiau. Okinaua 
tsikstunnoau , nap^ksiuoyis. Its- 
tsuipiksistsiip^'k omi maiai, po- 
ll okiiiiy'kinai. Itsikaniksitsiuaie. 
Itainip/katsiip/k ^/kai-Pekani 
otshiaimiks. ATianiip^'k: A'mauk 
aiau otoka'ni. Annop^k autamak- 
sapanistsoyi nitotokaniinists. An- 
n6^;k onnksisk nisisiksk ip/ki- 
tsiketapii. Itainip/katsiipKTaiks : 
A'iaua otoka'ni a mo nitakitakan- 
nip^'p. Okinaua akaispiu a mo 
nitakitakannipjp'p. Itop^kusksino- 
viuaie oimi Okinau, ainitsiua 
matiipiks. Itsastep^kapiu. Otnip/k 
li’siks omap^top^pi , ip£ tsapo. * 


AuotaUimiuaiks. A'nistsiuaiks: 
Kinstununa istunnatapsiu. An- 
nbpH mtsksinoau, kitsinaiminu- 
niks ainitsiu. Nitaiaprtoau . otai- 
niprfkataprsaiks. Alaiaii lutsinoain , 
ponokaiinai. Alatapiks otsini- 


went away. When Breast-man was 
out of sight, he turned into a 
bug. Then he ran into the lodge, 
to the upper part of it, among 
the trash [that was lying there]. 
He crept in among it, and he 
saw his elder sister, she had 
turned into a person [really being 
a ghost]. Then she swept their 
lodge there. She said: This is 
not a bug, it is Breast-man. She 
threw him towards the door. He 
crawled in again. After a long 
while that woman looked out. 
She said: They must be far away. 
I am very much afraid of Breast- 
man , that he might see me. Then 
she pulled her robe in sight, it 
was an elk-hide. She spread it 
out. She began to call the chiefs 
of the ancient Peigans by name. 
She said repeatedly: This a cer- 
tain one’s scalp. Now 1 have 
pretty near enough of my scalps 
[that means: now I will soon 
have scalps enough to ornament 
my robe]. Now those my younger 
brothers arc seven. She called 
their names. Here I will sew that 
one’s scalp. Here I will sew 
Breast-man’s thick bunch of hair. 
[Now] Breast-man knew about 
her, [that] she killed persons. He 
crawled out from the lodge. He 
went that wa\ , where his elder 
brothers had gone to hunt. 

lie met them. He told them: 
Our elder sifter is very dang- 
erous. Now 1 know her, [that] 
she kills our chiefs. I heard her, 
that she called their names. I saw 
her robe, it was an elk-hide. She 
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taiks otoka'noaists itauta^kannim 
onuraa maiaii. Anno^k ksistii- 
nuni i^'kanaini^'kakiu. Akatsi- 
nikiu. KotokaTmnists ako^tsap- 
anistsotokaniiu. Anno^k matsa- 
mioki, a^kitsiko^pitskitau kit^yy 
kst«niina. Auta^kosis, a^kito- 
tsimmotau. Stamotoiau. Otaniko- 
aiau uiistoauai. Oma Okinaua 
niinato^ksta^pa , ma^ksams. An- 
nbin a^ksokotsitaupi. Ohinik 
onii ksi o^slsiks: Sa, i^'pdkiuo. 
Adpstsiksis^mo matsitanistsiuaiks : 
Kako, an^tsamik. St^momatsa- 
miaiks. ATitbiaiks. Otanikuiksi : 
Ni’sa, anno^kota^kbsit. St^mo- 
matapo. Aipstsiksipiubs, uuitsi- 
t^skoma^kau. Oma Okinaua 
pis^tapsiu , itaisuiapiu moyists. 
ATianistsiu onhksi u’siks : Amau- 
pik, anakau kinstununa. A't- 
skotosizmmokiu. Omi aukskau 
dmii^taipstsammokoaiauaie. Mat- 
sitaiistapoina^kaiinai. A'ipstsiksi- 
samb anistsiu u’siks: ATimanistb. 
Annum okoai a^kfinototb^p. Ki 
a^kitotsinnnotliup. St«mototbmi- 
auaie, ki itsistapukskasiau. 


Oma akeua itsksapiu. Itsinim 
sitsi i . 1 1 zy\ v a pist s i pa t a k a ya v i u . 
Otbtomyoma^kani. anii^'k: Ahi- 


sews the scalps of the persons, 
that she killed, on the robe. Now 
she called all of us by name. 
She Avill kill us also. She will 
complete her scalp-robe with our 
scalps. Xow when we go again 
to hunt, we shall leave our game 
out on the prairie. When she 
goes to fetch the carcase, then 
we shall make our escape. Then 
they came home. They were told 
by their elder sister: I don’t 
think, that Breast-man went to 
hunt. He must have been staying 
here [in the lodge]. She was told 
by her younger brothers: No, he 
went with us. After a short while 
she told them again: Go on, hunt 
again. Then they started on a 
hunt. They came home. They told 
her: My elder sister, go and get 
the carcase. Then she started. 
When she had gone a little way, 
she would run back. Breast -man 
was wonderful [had wonderful 
power], he could see through lod- 
ges. He told his elder brothers: 
Keep cpiiet, there is our elder 
sister. She comes back to look at 
us. There was a hole [in the cover 
of the lodge], through which she 
peeped in repeatedly. Then she 
would again run away. After a 
short while he told his elder 
brothers: She has gone for good. 
Let us burn this her lodge. And 
let us make our escape. Then 
they burned it [the lodge] up, 
and they ran away. 

That woman looked back. She 
saw smoke. She ran home fast. 
When she ran inside, she said: 
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na^kauk Okinaua, nitainoaikim- 
matsistotuk. ^kaitsinitsiua okoai. 
Omiksi sa^kiimapiks akaipi^'tsii. 
I^Tsitsips^poma^kau. Okinaua 
anistsiu u’siks: Iikakimak, aua- 
kokiu. Otaisto^kokoaia u a ie , itsi- 
ndyiauaie. Omi unnatsisai \y'- 
taiiskunakinai , histizmikami^'tsi- 
nai. Ostdauai o^psoauaists no^- 
k^tortaiskunakiau , aist^mo^k^t- 
sipij'Tsiau. Onilma mistslsinai, 
aitotaipiiau . Otsitsiikaistokokoai- 
auaie. Itanripiksiau. Manistapo* 
ma^ksipiau, nitopiiau. Okinaua 
nitsitsaispbpiu. Stamitotoinai. Ota- 
nikoaiauaie : Tsimii ikaniot&y- 
puau? Okinaua mato^kuikamo- 
tau. Itsitapamisbyinai. Kanau- 
ma^ksimi nitsainiaupiin. St#mo- 
toiuino^patsiu. Manistapopi^'- 
piaiks, nitapanno^patsiu. Okinaua 
aniistoktzmi otsbki^Taniks. Omis- 
tsi sistsiin itsitotauanm, otauani- 
kaie: Oklna, okimmani. Ttsksi- 
noyiuaie, na^kauanik, omim 
otokiTni annimaie na^kitoa^sai. 
Oml d^psli itiipaisumistsim. 
ATtsitapamyauaua^kainai. Itskii- 
nakatsim omlm okdki^'kini^;"- 
piai. St«mino^patsistu\iuaie. Ki 
anisau. 


That must be Breast-man, he has 
caused that I am to be pitied. 
Her lodge burned up. Those boys 
were far already. She followed. 
Breast-man told his elder brothers: 
Try hard [to make your escape], 
she is after us. When she came 
near them, they saw her. She 
would throw her wooden pin 
ahead, then she would go faster 
[than the pin, and she would 
pick it up and throw it again]. 
They also would shoot their ar- 
rows ahead, then they would be 
far away [moving faster than the 
arrows]. There was a tree, they 
ran to it. She was very close to 
them. They ran up [into the 
tree]. They sat [on the tree] 
according to their sizes [literally: 
as they were big]. Breast-man 
sat the highest up [being the 
youngest]. Then she came there. 
She said to them: Where will 
you escape? Breast-man will never 
escape. She went up to them. 
The eldest one sat the lowest 
down. She knocked him down 
first. She knocked each one down, 
[in the same order] as they were 
sitting up [in the tree]. There 
were only two [boys left] between 
Breast-man [and the woman]. 
There was a bird, [that] Hew to 
him, [and] said to him: Breast- 
man, her top-knot. He then 
understood [what the bird meant 
by these words]: He tells me 
[literally: that he tells me], that 
I must shoot her there [on a 
bump] on top of her head. He 
then began to lick Ins arrow. 



THE SEVEN STARS. 


Ill 


Ounksi ii’siks iiumoiiskapatsiu. 
Omistsi o^psiists nisoo\i tukskaie 
i^'tsitspa^kuiniii. A'nistsiuaiks.- 
Niwaaki, ni’sauaki, ka^kipa^toyy 
puau. Namapikauaniaiks. Stsiki 
imito^tspa^kumiu, ki apo^paua- 
niaiks. Matstsiki a to^tsp^k ii m i u , 
ki aunmtsipuauyaiks. Ohno^tsi- 
soo^pi , ito^kinaipu^paipiiaiks. 
Itanistsiuaiks : A'uke, tsinni ako;r- 
kitapauopp Otanikaiks: Matsksi- 
ni^'p. A'nistsiuaiksi : Miito^- 
koaaop. Tsa a^kanistapsbp? Tiiks- 
kami aniin: A'^kuno^kotokasbp. 
ATiistsiauaie : A'kauksistotutsp , 
matsipiua akauniiniokiu. Oma 
ihtsika st«maniu: A'^kunistsisa- 
sop. Matanistsiauaie : Nituyi aka- 
nistokapiu, matapiua aka'yYoy;- 
takiu. Oma istsik shzmaniua: A.'%- 
kunotiii^'koasop. ATiistsiauaie : 
Einiua akauakiua, ki akaipaini- 
suybp. Ki on»a bni^ksim aniu: 
A'uke, Okina, annd^kamt, 
kanistapsdpi. ATiistsiuaiks : A', 
uisbtamst, a^kspuumuos. Mata- 
piua iiko^tsitaua pinak n iniu . Ota- 
nikaiks: ATmi^'kaie kamiia^si. 
ATiistsiuaiksi : ATike, mipistsakik. 
Anistuinauainiki, atamitsapik. 
Stamispumbiau. Ksnno^kauk 
iunya^kyaitsis L^'kitsikamiks, 
nitsitauapinakumi^'pinan. A- 
moksi niudkskamiks hztsika^ta, 
annistai imikstsim aipstsikainoau, 
anniaukinai onii sistsi, oma 
Okina otsikakyaniki. Ksnnvaie, 
nina ^kanistsksinoaiau. 


She began to walk up to him 
[climbing the tree]. Then he shot 
at her bump-head. He then shot 
her down. And he came down. 

He pulled his elder brothers 
together. He shot one of his four 
arrows in the air. He told them: 
Look out, my elder brothers, I 
might shoot you by accident. 
They just shook their legs. He 
shot another [arrow], and then 
they moved about. He shot 
another [arrow], and they nearly 
got up. The fourth time [he shot] 
they all jumped up. He said to 
them: Now, where shall we go? 
They told him: We don’t know 
it. He said to them: We have 
no place to go. What shall we 
be? One said: Let us turn into 
rocks. They said to him: We 
shall be treated badly, the people 
will break us. Another one then 
said: Let us turn into trees. They 
told him also: It will be bad just 
the same, the people will chop 
us for wood. Another one then 
said : Let us turn into grass. They 
told him: The buffalo will eat 
us, and we shall be burned up 
[the people used to burn the old 
grass on the prairie; then the 
new grass would be green and 
fresh]. And the eldest said: Now, 
Breast-man, you must say now, 
what we shall be. He told them: 
Yes, I think then, that we should 
go to heaven. The people will 
have morning from us. Thev told 
him: That is the best of all. lie 
told them: Come on, shut your 
eyes. When I tell you, then open 
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your eyes [literally: look]. Then 
they went up to heaven. And 
now when the Seven [Stars] [the 
Dipper, or Great Bear constel- 
lation] have their heads up, then 
we have morning. By the side 
of the middle one of these three 
[the ,, handle” of the Dipper] is 
a small [star] scarcely to be seen 
[literally: is scarcely seen], that 
is the bird, that advised Breast- 
man [what to do]. And that is 
all, I know about them. [The 
meddlesome women originate from 
the meddlesome girl in this story, 
and if the other girl, that had 
a bear for a lover, had not been 
killed, the same thing would 
happen still to-day. One thing is 
upheld by the lie-bears still now, 
that is that they do not kill a 
woman.] 

[Cf. WTssler-Dcvall mbi CS 
sqq., Me Clixtock out 488 sq., 
Micheeson jaf XXIV, 244 sqq., 
Dorsey cl 287 sqq., Dorsey- 
Kkoeber ta 238 sq., Lowie a 
161. 177 sqq., and also the note 
in Uueenbeck obt. 93, to which 
the following two references are 
to be added: Grinnku, jaf VI, 
41 sqq. X\I, 108 sqq.] 


The Bundled Slars. 

Oniiik y/'kai-Pekani ikiwd- Long ago the ancient Peigans 
kunaiiu. ATimatapotb, itaipiau. were all camping together. It was 
Otniksi sa^kiiniapii tinnoauaiks in the spring of the year, they 
anistsiau: No^ksqr'kokiinan otsi- were running buffalo [that means: 
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koai. Ki aipiaii omiksi ninaiks, 
it^kstaiau , ki ita^kyapapotsiau. 
Otdto^sau, matsi^'koyiuaiks okd- 
soaiks. Ambksi sa^kumapiiks 
stamotbiau. Opokasini matsitsi- 
noaiks. Itamstseiau: Ikukapiu, 
kinnuniks otsaii^'koks. A'i<zm- 
siau. Tukskama itaniu: A^kunis- 
tapauop. Ki oina istsiki itaniu: 
Matako^kbauop. Tukskama ki 
tiniu: Tsima akitapauop? Oma 
tukskama itaniu : A^kunspum- 
miiuop. Kitsi^kauanuna ;iko^- 
tsit«sksinim, aitstsis otsikoaiks 
akitsauataindkiua. Annb^k au- 
kusi itsitai^'tsiau Mvo^pokdiiks. 
Autusi itsauatainoaii Myo^pokb- 
iiks, otsikoaiks itsitai^'tsian. 


they were driving the buffalo over 
the cliffs]. There were some boys, 
[who] told their fathers: Give us 
skins of yellow calves for robes. 
And those men were running 
buffalo, they killed them, and 
they came back with the pieces 
of the carcases. When they came, 
they had not got skins for then- 
children. These boys went by 
themselves. They did not go with 
all the [other children]. They 
said to one another: It is bad, 
that our fathers did not get skins 
for robes for us. They were 
offended. One said: Let us go 
away. And another one said: We 
shall have no place to go. And 
one said: Where shall Ave go? 
And another one said: Let us go 
on high. Our people will then 
know from it, that when there 
are yellow calves, they will not 
see us. Since that time [literally: 
now] the Bunched Stars [the 
Pleiades] are there in the fall 
of the year. In the spring the 
Bunched Stars are not seen, [for] 
then there are yelloAV calves. 

[Of. Wissr/KR-DuvALi. mbi 71 
scp, and Me Clintock out 490]. 


The Milky Way. 

Makiii-o^sokfii niinatsksini^ p, I do not know, why the W olf- 
i^Tsini^kato^pi. Anno Pek^niu road [the Milky Way] Avas called 
mataitsinikatbm Makfii-o^sokui. [by that name]. These Feigans do 
Satd^tai nitsitsinikok. Anna^k not talk about the Wolf-road. 
Pekaniko;ina^k ainitsiua^k sail- The people on the other side of 

Verhand. der Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Nieuwe Keeks) Dl. XIII X 1 ’. 1. & 
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umitsitapiks, anna^kaie o^sokoai. 
Omi xV'isiuokopi initsiu. Itanis- 
tsiu iinnoiiia matapi: Nikainitau 
anna^k kitauksistotok. Istipok , 
ka^kitsaipiauaie no^ksakiaita- 
piiks. Akaihni sakiaitapiiks, un- 
nata^simi iuiks, stsikiks a%ksi- 
kamatsinii. Katoyisa amiauk 
auaniu. Kenna^kaie o^sokoaii. 
Annoistsi mistakists itstsiu A'isi- 
nokopiua okoai, mist«kaie. Anno 
Pekaniu nitaini^'katomaie A'tso- 
tsikaiistdvi. 


the mountains told me about it. 
One of the [ancient] Peigans 
killed bad people; that is his 
road. He killed the' Inhaler. He 
said to these people [the Peigans] : 
I killed that one, that treated 
you badly. Go over there, that 
you take out those, who are yet 
alive. There are many, that are 
yet alive, a few are dead, some 
more may die yet. Clot-of-blood 
was the one, [who] said this. 
And that is his road. In these 
mountains was the Inhaler’s house, 
it was a mountain. These Peigans 
called it the Mountain-with-out- 
lets-on-all-sides. 

[Cf. Grinnet.l bit 102, Me 
Clintock out 324. 498, and, 
for the story of Clot-of-blood, 
UhI/En beck obt 34 sqcj. and the 
references given obt 50, to which 
Dorsey tsp 80 sqq. , Dorsey- 
Kroeber ta 29S sqq., Lowie a 
135 are to he added.] 


The man who was pitied hy a waler-hear. 


Oniii ninaua ask^saitapistutsiu. 
Oiuim Suia^kyaioiim otsikiin- 
mokaie. Otanikaie: Kokdsiks na;^- 
kaiisokit. Tdtokekasaie , ksiska- 
miutunisi itautotsim. Okdsiks a yj- 
pokdmiu niet^taii. A'iksiudsi, 
aistaniitsiniu okdsiks. Itaisuiata- 
piksistsiuaiks. Oma suia'^kvaio 
ikaitsipapiksiu. Itaiiniuaiks. A'is- 
taino^pistaiiuaiks. Itaua^kaiiu 
oma ninau. Aipisi, itauaniu: 


There was a man, [who] was 
always moving. He was pitied 
by a water-bear. He was told by 
him: Peed me with your chil- 
dren. \\ hen he was camped near, 
he went swimming earlv in the 
morning. [Each time] he took 
[one of] his children with him 
to the river. When he stopped 
[swimming], then he caught [one 
of] his children. Then he threw 
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Anna sa^kumapiu? Omi oto^;- 
keman otauanikaie : Kito^pokd- 
mau. Kimauksaisksinoaisksiks? 
Niuokskgini okosiks itsinianistu- 
toviuaiks. Onum suia'^kyaibi 
anninmie aiisoyiu amo tukskami 
itsinakstsimin. Oriia akeu lkako- 
mimiuaie. Itokaki^'ko^toyiuaie 
6m. A'tototsiminai. Ito^pokio- 
ma^kauaie. Itamsoksinoyiuaie 
onum suia'^kyaibi otsipapiks. 
Oml pokaiin oma ninau matsit- 
apsuiatapiksistsiuaie onum suia ^- 
kvaioi. A'umbtsiu okosiks. 


Oma akena itav^kyapasainikva- 
yayiu. Omi unistsi itanistsiuaie: 
Aitainoau kbminuna, otauanistu- 
toa^pi kokosinuniks. Otanikaie 
onn unistsi: Minatasainit. A'ko;^- 
kapaiaksistotoau. Itsipim oma 
ninau. Itaniu: Anna pokiiua^k? 
Otanikaie: Matsksinoaua. Itaniu 
oma ninau: Nitaksam. OTna;^- 
kauk aisamiu. Oma om^ksini 
akena itanistsiuaie o^sisi: A'^sa 
kitsikimmoki. Tmikstsiminai ota- 
nikaie: OTna^kokatiiiks nitsikim- 
nioki. Ki oma ksistba, ki :i^sa 
kitsikimmoki? Ista^tsikaiuaiski- 
naiks. Omi nitummovi otako- 
metsiman ita'^kitaupiuaie. A'\ 1 - 
nimaie omiksi akeks auatsimma^- 
katdmiauaie. A ikoko itsiksbatb- 


them in the water. The water- 
bear jumped up already. He 
caught them. He then dived 
again in the water with them. 
Then the man would go home. 
When he entered, he would ask: 
Where is the boy? He was told 
by his wife [that means: by one 
of his wives]: You took him along 
with you. Why don’t you know, 
where he is? He did the same 
thing to his three children. The 
water-bear was it [again], he fed 
with the youngest one. That wo- 
man [the younger wife] loved 
him [that boy] very ranch. She 
watched her husband. Tie went 
again swimming. She ran after 
him. She suddenly saw, that the 
water-bear jumped up. The man 
threw the child again in the water 
to the water-bear, lie had killed 
all his children. 

That woman went home crying. 
She said to her elder sister [the 
elder wife]: I saw our husband, 
what he was doing to our chil- 
dren [that means: I saw, what 
our husband was doing to our 
children]. She was told by her 
elder sister: Don’t cry any more. 
W e shall prepare to do away 
with him. That man entered. He 
said: Where is the child? He 
was told [by one of his wives]: 

I don't know him [that means: 

I don’t know wdiere he is]. That 
man said: I shall go and hunt. 
Over there he was hunting. The 
eldest woman asked her younger 
sister: What is it, you are pitied 
by? The younger one told her: 

8 * 
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miauaie. OTnoanai itotoyin ai- 
koko. Apinakuyi matsaminai. 
Sotamitsitapbiau cmtksi akeks 
omi nitummoi. AYauatsima;^- 
kaiau. A'iiksisto^kiu sports. Ouu 
einidtoka'n, innimaie ita'^kitau- 
piinai. ATitako itotoyinai. A'i- 
ksistapauyinai , oral nituramoi 
itsitsipbyinai. I'kaitapautsimaiau. 
I^'tsasasmiauaie a^kanni^'kaie. 
Nitauiinistsiauaie: Ainu, aiiiu, 
aiau. T^raitotsipiiyiiiaie. A'itsau- 
paukakibsiu. Itakaupiu. T«raips- 
to^piu. Ki omiksi akeks itotsim- 
raotaiau. 


Itaipapissraiinai : Waia’e, waia’e. 
Oiraik bma^kapi’siu itbprtoy main, 
amoiisk matapiin na^kaini^ ka- 
tsimaiin. Omi api’si itanistsiuaie: 
Kimmokit, na^kanuskapizkit. Ota- 
nikaie: A , takauatsima^k ami- 
tsimani. Itomatapauatsima^kau 
omi api’si. Ki aisanno akapiniiku 
itsiksuo oirai api’s. Iksisto^kiu, 
amoi aukatauotsima^kata'^p. 
Itato oma api’siu „uuu”, nisobvi 
otatsautiito^sists. Itap'k^iuuitotb- 
yin otapi’sisin. O'm^kapVsiks, 


1 am pitied by gophers. And 
you, and what are you pitied 
by? [The elder one said:] By 
moles. There on a hill [that man] 
liked to sit [literally: it was his 
liking to sit there]. There the 
women dug a hole. In the night 
they quit [digging a hole]. Their 
husband came home in the night. 
Tn the morning lie hunted again. 
Then the women went to that 
hill. They again were digging a 
hole. It was getting thin on top. 
There was a buffalo-head, there 
he used to sit on. In the evening 
he came back. [When] he had 
finished his meal , lie went to the 
hill. [The women] prepared to 
take the things they needed with 
them. They looked out at him 
through a hole in the lodge. They 
said to him: Alas, alas, alas 
[meaning, that he was getting 
nearer and nearer to the place, 
where he would fall through], 
lie stood bv [the buffalo-head]. 
He began to look about. Then he 
sat down. Then he fell through. 
And the women ran for escape. 

lie was yelling: Help me, help 
me. There was a wolf, he heard, 
there was a person calling for 
help. He said to the wolf: Pitv 
me, pull me up. He was told by 
[the wolf]: Yes, I shall dig a 
hole. The wolf began to dig a 
hole. And after a long while, 
towards morning, the wolf quit 
[digging]. It was very thin, that 
he did not dig. The wolf howled 
»iiuu”, four times he howled 
[literally: four were his bowlings]. 
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ksinaaiks, sinopaiks, otatuviks, 
misinskiks otanikaiks-. A" - uke, a^sa 
kimo^tauatsima^p? Itamstsiuaiks: 
A'momaie matapiu , tsiksikim- 
mau. Sautoyinaie, akokosimiuaie. 
A ko^pokapauaua^kamiuaie. Ita- 
nistsiuaiks: A'uke, annomatapau- 
atsima^kak. Kitak^samo^puau , 
aukanaistatoikainoainiki. ATita- 
katsiuaiks. ATikanaistatoikaiau. 
OYn^kapi’siu natsikauatsima;^- 
kau. Thimphu. Nitaiikakimau, 
itsinniiiaie. Itsaskapatsiuaie. Ita- 
nistsiu : KayAsamotapaitsmiki- 
tsi^ pnau . N a ukit«^k« 1 1 aisaksiau . 
Itomatoiau amo otapi’sisin. 


Oma matapiu tamitsinapauau- 
a^kau otapi’sisin. Oma tuksk^m 
manaukin manoto. A niu : Ahnaie 
piskan. Nito^poksimiks aukataii. 
Ki oma matapiu anistsiu omi 
mmi api’si: Ki kiinitaphnop omi 
piskan. Kokuvi itomatoiau. Tdcmi- 
totoiauaie omi piskan. Itanistsiu 
amo otapi’sisin: Nitakotbmitsip. 
Nit;ikitaisikhipiksi;r'p akanists. 
T^mitsipiinaie. Itapa^knsksini- 
maie. Kamaiksiststsii otokyapo- 
kists. J nnistsiaie aisikapinimaists. 
Tams^ksiu. Itanistsiu omi mini: 
A uke, annoyAanaipis, a^kitun- 
nioyi. Ki itsito^kanaipim anidni 
piskanim. M^ksiniks itomatapi- 
oviau api’siks. Mata^ka^siua, 


All the wolves came. The wolves, 
the coyotes, the kit-foxes, the 
foxes, the badgers, [all of them 
came to the wolf, and] said to 
him: Now, why did you invite 
us? He told them: Here is a 
person, I pity him very much. 
He [who] takes him out, he is 
to have him for a child. He is 
to have him travelling about with 
him. He [the wolf] told them: 
Now, start in to dig the holes. 
I will look at you, when all your 
tails are out of sight. He began 
to go around them. All their tails 
were out of sight. The wolf had 
already dug his hole. Then he 
entered [the hole]. He tried hard 
for a while, he caught him. He 
pulled him out. He told the 
others: You might wear vour 
claws out for nothing. Now thev 
all came out [of their holes]. All 
these wolves then went away. 

That person then travelled 
about among the wolves. There 
was a young wolf [literally: a 
new-breast], [that] had just come. 
He said: There is a buffalo-corral . 
My companions were snared. And 
that person told his father, the 
wolf: Let us go over to that 
buffalo-corral. In the night they 
started. Then they came to the 
corral. He told the wolves: I 
shall go in first. I shall let down 
the snares. Then he entered [the 
corral]. Then he began to lind 
out [literally: to know about] 
[how the snares were fixed], Thev 
were all made out of raw-hides. 
He let them down. Then he went 
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ma^ksoatlP^piau. Kakainokauai- 
nipotsiau. Ki arnora matapiuom, 
otaio^to^s api’siks, aitametakiu. 
A'piiniko ita^kanauistapoma^kau 
amo otokuyisin. Ki amom mata- 
piuomr ita^kanaitapo. Itaposatsim 
otokanists. It«msoksinimaists, ot- 
o%k<znaiami;Utaitsisaists. Sotami- 
pitsltsimaists. Kokiivi ituiatoiinai: 
Uuu, liepu^kanopskako -j-. I %- 
tauaninaii, mata^siua otsoa^sists. 
Otoykda^sists makapiaists. Amom 
matsipiuomi itaniu: A'^si auau- 
a^si istshzkik, a^kitsksinoiiu 
amd^k iiiatda^k. 


A tsikoko, nitii^kixiia^tdma^- 
kau. Onifi luatapiua itani^tsiu omi 
linni dma^kapi’si: X istda tako- 
tbmitsip. Tzmitsip'imaie. Itapa- 
siUsim akanists. Itaisikapinimaists. 
Ihz^kiisksinimaists auaua;Ksists, 
mdkakists, pomists, kaihts, osa- 
kiks. A'inoko^kdyiu. Ita^kinai- 
pimiau. Itaumatapioyiau. Adto^- 
toainipotsiiau, dtsiksimato;rkbsau. 
Ahnnatapo apinaku itii^k^nau^- 
soma^kau. Ki amom matapiiiasin 
apinaku matsitotosatsim otokii- 


out [of the corral]. He told his 
father: Non' , let them all come 
in, that they might eat. Then 
they all entered the buffalo-corral. 
The wolves then began to eat the 
carcases. It was not good, what 
they had to eat [i. e. there was 
no plenty of good meat]. They 
just fought over it. And these 
people [the Peigans that were 
corralling] were happy, when they 
heard the wolves [thinking that 
many of them were snared]. In 
the morning all these wolves ran 
away. And the people all went 
over. They began to look at their 
snares. Then they saw them [the 
snares], that they were all lying 
there for nothing. Then they 
suspected them [the snares]. In 
the night he [the wolf-person] 
howled: Uuu, I was taken a 
captive by wolves, lie said that, 
because his food was not good. 
What he had got to eat, was 
bad. The people said [to one 
another]: Put good food [ in the 
corral], that we might know this 
one, who is howling. 

[When] it was night again, 
they all [the wolves] ran [towards 
the corral]. That person said to 
his father, the wolf: 1 shall go 
in first. Then lie entered. He 
began to look at the snares, lie 
let them down. Then he began 
to know the food(s), the pem- 
micau(s), the tat{s), the dried 
meat(s) , the back-fat(s). He was 
happy over the food [he found 
there], they all entered. Then 
they began to eat. They were 
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nists , nnita^kanaisikaipiksipiaists. 
ITsksinim, matapi amo^k, auks- 
istutshna^k akanists. Amoistsi 
itsipotsi^'pistsi auaua^sistsi iy- 
kamaitsistapiau. Itaniu: A'uke, 
anno^k aiaksikokui^k akoka- 


Kokuvi itatsotopatom annum 
piskanim. Itii^k^u ai iski^'tsl u . 
Tamsoksinoyiuaie ainoi otapi’si- 
sini, dtsitsin auaua^ka n i amnik 
mathpiin. Annakauk tamato;^- 
kamnitautd. Atsipim oma matapiu. 
Ki akauakiitau. ATomatapsikapi- 
liim akanists. Itauakoau. Itsinnau. 
A'moiauk , aitapaspu^pauaniu. 
A'itapa^paksikinau. A'ita^pakii- 
yisuyiau oapsspiks. J'kaitaiau- 
api’siuasiu oapsspiks. .7'kaumat- 
apimoyisiu ostoksisi. Okitsiks 
ainniksiaie aitapi’siuiisiu. It ccy- 
kapiau moyists. A'itsipim. Itay;- 
kannitaipiop. A'kitsinikiu. Osd- 
tamanik omi ninai: Tsa kanis- 
tapitsinapauaua^ka^pa api’siks ? 
A'liistsiuaie: A", nito^kemaiks 
liitatanniokiau. Amoksisk api’siks 
nitsautdkiau. Nitanistaiau : Kit- 
akapo^kuaimoki^'puau. A'nnauk 
nistba nitaisikaipiksi^'pi akanists. 
Anioi nitaikitaiiinmaii api’siks. 
Nimatakatsitsitapiuaspa. Xitsinau- 
api’sinas. Potdkik. Yhinyaie niina- 
takatauksitutsi^pa piskaists. Ksn- 
ninntie i^'kakutsiu. 


fighting and biting each other, 
because they were happy to get 
something to eat. In the begin- 
ning of the dav they all ran out 
[to the prairie]. And [when ] in the 
morning the people came again to 
look at their snares, they were all 
put down again. Then they knew, 
[that] it was a person, that treated 
the snares badly. The food, that 
was put there, was all eaten up. 
They said [to one another]: Now 
this coming night we shall watch 
it [the buffalo-corral]. 

In the night they sat all around 
this buffalo-corral. They all lay- 
low [so that they could not be 
seen]. Then they saw among 
these wolves a person walking 
with them. There they all came 
up to [the corral]. That person 
entered. Then [the people] all 
walked in a circle [around him], 
lie began again to put down the 
snares. Then he was chased. He 
was caught. Here he was, he 
was just jumping about. He just 
clattered his teeth. His eyes were 
burning. He had turned into a 
wolf about his eyes. He had 
begun to have hair on his face. 
[Also] about his fingers he had 
turned into a wolf. He was taken 
home to the lodges. He entered 
[a lodge]. They all entered the 
same ! lodge]. He was to tell the 
news. Then he was asked by the 
chief: How did you come to 
travel about among the wolves? 
He told him: Yes, my wives 
dug a hole for me. These wolves 
pulled me out. I told them: You 
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will have profit from me. I was 
the one, that let down the snares. 
I am used to these wolves. I 
shall not be a real person again. 
I have turned into a wolf now. 
Let me loose. Now I will not 
do harm any more to the buffalo- 
corrals. And now the boiling is 
ended. 

[Of. \Vissi,i'.R-l)i vAU. mbi 148 
sqtp] 


The man who was pitied by wolves &c. 


Oma ninaii^'k, natokanni 
oto^kemaiks, okbsiks niuokskduni 
iikunnautsiau. Matau^koyiau. 
A utstuviu. Xo^kapaishmiu, nin- 
to^koinimiua. Ki aiiksipuyinam 
mn^ksoatii^p. Itopakiiau. Otsi;r'- 
kauai apsgmiu. Tamitokekau. 
A'^putau kokiiyi. liksimiko. 
Sakiaupiau, iti>%tsimiau aisuistsi- 
koniii'^siu. Itanistsiu oto^keinan: 
Saiisjupit. Manists^ps. akaitapii 
manika'piks. I^'kjjnauapi'siiaiks. 
Kamiiistsiau iksisikui. Itsitaipi- 
maiks. Otanikaiks: Amoistsimaie, 
saautsik. auaua^sini. Matsiniau, 
aiisdiau. pekisau. manoiau, mau- 
kaiis, manist^piksistapi^'pi. J'n- 
nvaie nitskapo^katau. Otauikaie: 
A'niaie paiiskiua. Kitauanik, 
kikaisksinok. kitiinnauts, k;i;<- 
kitapistutspi^'p. K itaikit^kim- 
atskuko. Ki iimo^k kokiiyi^'k 
otsito^kmi^ pi, aikamotau ma ~/j- 
k>< latii^p. ltamauko\iu. 


A man, his two wives, [and] 
his three children were very 
hungry. They had nothing to eat. 
The winter had come. lie was 
hunting about, he did not find 
any buffalo. And he had suffered 
very much for something to eat. 
They moved camp. He looked 
for his people. Then he camped. 
It snowed during the night. The 
snow was deep. [While] they 

were still sittimr f in their lodcel 
they heard, [some one] was 
knocking the snow off himself. 
He told his wife: Look out. 
W hen she looked [out 1 , there 

were many people, young men. 

They all had wolf-robes. All of 
them had packed meat on their 
back, then thev betran to rr o in 
[to the lodge . They said to him: 
There is some food, go out and 
get it. 1 here were tongues, boss- 
ribs, ribs, Hanks, a breast, as 

they are the choicest : parts of 
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A'ksbkaiau akaitapi amoksi 
manika'piks. Stsikiks saa'^tsim 
akitsipbtaiau. Annoma iksiuaka;r- 
tsiu moyisim. Oma ninau aua- 
nistsiuaiks: Matsikiua, annoma 
ka^kito^kanaiaukanoaii. Ki oml 
tiikskam manika’pi otsitanikaie: 
Matsikiua saii^tsim ma^kitso- 
kaniau. Ito^kanaisaksiau. Oma 
ninana itanistsiu otoy^kemaiks: 
Kikataisksinoauauaiksau? Taka 
auatsapsiua? Akeks. A Ami ni- 
matsksinoananiks. Oma ninaua 
anistsiuaiks : Matsitapiuaiksau. 

Ksistiipitapiau. Otamiokaiau. Ki 
apimiko anistsiuaiks: Ikstuyiu, 
matakopakn^'p. Otanikaiks: Mat- 
sikiu, apakiit. Komanistamiks 
amoksi akaitapi iau akauydianay^- 
patakiau. A nistsiuaiks: A', taka 
amiii^k ninauayrk? O'ma^kokuvi 
niimu, Ksimipiua ninau, Ota- 
tuyiu ninau, Sinopaua ninau, 
Omayckapikaii ninau. ./'nniksaio 
istsinaii. 


the buffalo]. In that way he was 
brought these things to eat. [The 
chief of the young men] told 
him: Over there is somebody 
corralling, lie says to you, he 
already knows you, [that] you 
arc hungry, [and for that reason 
he wants you,] that you move 
over there [where he is], [When 
you come there,] everybody will 
give you some food. And this 
night, when he got something to 
eat [from those young men], he 
was saved by having something 
to eat. He was happy, having 
eaten his fill. 

These many young men would 
go to sleep. Some of them were 
going to make a fire outside. 
That lodge there was very small. 
That man told them: It does not 
matter [that means: there is no 
objection against it], that you all 
sleep in here. And one of the 
young men told him: It does 
not matter, that they sleep out- 
side. All of them went out. That 
man said to his wives: Do you 
know them? [When he did not 
get any answer, he said:] Who 
is a fool? Women [are fools]. 
[Then the women said:] We 
don’t know them. That man told 
[his wives]: They are no human 
beings. They are false persons. 
Then they slept. And in the mor- 
ning he told them [the young 
men]: It is very cold, so we 
will not move. They told him: 
It does not matter, move [an\- 
how]. These many people will 
pack your lodge-poles. He said 
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Aitotsistutsiuaiks. Ohzmokaiks. 
Omi O'markokuvi otamok. 

Ay t, 

K sin a pi omatamok. Ki Otatuyi 
omatamok. Sinopai omatamok. 
Om^kapikaii omatamok. Ot ccfc 
kami'^kokaiks auauapKsi , 
ksoata^pi. Otanikaiks: Kakaupit. 
Apinakus aksipiskibp. Kitaksi- 
noksatskoko. ltanisoko^tsimiu , 
otsistsekinis. A'ipiaiinai. A'is«mo 
itsitautsipo^to^pi m«nist«piksis- 
t.api^p iksisakuists. Ki ot#mis- 
kainoksiu. A'istsiu motiiyi, otsit- 
amok omi (Tm^kokuyi. Otsit- 
anikaie: Anapaiakot. Xitaakan- 
nito. Mbitsitapi aiimi matapiu&m. 
Kitiiiksistsinoksatskoko. Otiipina:- 
ko^s, akaua^kanisanatapiskb 
moyists. A'ukanauanitotuipstosiu. 
Otsinikaie: O'mi nimatsitapitapi- 
i^'pinan. A'upakinu. Oimi liinaii 
aia'^ko mill. Otsg/kauai itotbaie. 
rkuimotsinai. Ostoi i^'to^ko- 
yinai. Itanistsiuaie: Omi piskan 
akitapistutsbp. A kitautoaii mz- 
ksiniks. A'ko^to^koiop. A'itotsis- 
tutsiuaie, ki aukanaukamotau 
ma^ksoato^p. T^'tsinauasiua 
omi^'k oto^koniman au;iua%si- 
ni^'k. Ki «nnyaie nitakiitsiu. 


to them: Yes, who is the chief 
[that means: your chief]? [They 
answered.] Big-wolf is a chief, 
Old-coyote is a chief, Red-fox is 
a chief, Kit-fox is a chief, Big- 
skunk is a chief. Those are the 
chiefs. 

He moved and came to them. 
They invited him. Big-wolf in- 
vited him. Old-coyote invited him 
also. And Red-fox invited him 
also. Kit-fox invited him also. 
Bis-skunk invited him also. Thev 
all gave him food, that he might 
eat. They said to him: Just sit 
there. To-morrow we will corral. 
You will he given choice parts 
of meat. Then he suddenly heard , 
that they made noise. They made 
the buffalo jump off the cliff. 
What was brought to him after 
a long while, were all the choice 
parts of the meat. And then he 
had plenty of food. [When] spring 
was getting near, he was invited 
by Big-wolf. He was told by 
him: Be prepared to go quickly. 
I [that means: we, the whole 
tribe] am going to separate. These 
people are no persons. You have 
been given choice parts of meat. 
When it was morning, there was 
nobody at all in the lodges. They 
all went to enter their holes [ be- 
ing wolves, coyotes &x*.]. [Big- 
wolf] said to him: We belong 
over there in that other place. 
They [the man and his family] 
moved. 1 hat man was an owner 
ot beaver-rolls. He got to his 
tribe. They [the Peigans] were 
very hungry. From him they got 
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something to eat. He said to 
[his tribe]: We will move to the 
buffalo-corral over there. We will 
take the carcases. From that we 
shall have something to eat. They 
moved and came there, and they 
were all saved by having some- 
thing to eat. He became a chief, 
because he found the food. And 
now the boiling is ended. 


Red -lie atl. 


A'kai-Pekami oma manika'pi 
nnito^kuii^'kaunyiu, aistamitsi- 
tapaukunaii^'k. Oma manika'- 
piua ainitsiu Pekani. Iksistsiu. 
Omi oksists anistaiin Maistake. 
Otskanetaiu maistoiks ki mami- 
atsikimiiks. Itautbyiau omi maui- 
ka'pi, itautoiomiop. Omiksi ots- 
kanetamiks aistoananii Mekyoto- 
ka n : Initsis anna akeu. Omam 
J'kai-Pekaniua otsinaim otanni 
miitaiomiu. Oma manikiPpi mat- 
soaps stamo^toatsiu omi akekofm. 
A'nistsiuaie : A'^kuno^pokisb]). 
Otanikaie: Initainiki Mekyoto- 
ka'ni, liitakitsitbm. Ki omii mani- 
ka'pitia otsikimmok isistsiks. Ki 
oma jMekyotoka'iiiua mato^kui- 
niua. Oma iiianikii piua anistsiu 
omi akekoan: A', nitaksinitau 
MekyotokiPni. Oma luanikii'piua 
itapistutsim omi iit. A'iiksiksisa- 
koaie, itsitstomaie annauk o%ki- 
miiks. Itsitiipo Mekyotoka'ni. 
Ahisto^koyiuaie. Itakeuasiu. liki- 
tsiuakeu. Stimsepitotoaie , matsi- 


Tliere was a young man of 
the ancient Peigans, he had no 
clan, he camped about alone. 
That voiuig man killed the 
Peigans. He had a mother. 1 J is 
mother was called Crow-woman. 
His pets were crows and mag- 
pies. [Women] would come to 
that young man, they came to 
marry him. His pets used to tell 
Red-head [this was the name of 
that young man]: Kill that wo- 
man. There was a chief of the 
ancient Peigans, whose [literally: 
his] daughter did not [want to] 
marry. There was a good-looking 
young man , he went towards 
that girl. He said to her: Let 
us be together. She told him: If 
you kill Red-head, I shall marry 
[you]. And that young man was 
pitied by wolverines. And that 
Red-head could not be killed. 
That young man told the girl: 
Yes, I shall kill Red-head. That 
young man sharpened [literally: 
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tsipimatsaie . Starn itotsiksasi uaic , 
oral opitam omo^taisomospi. 
Sauunniisopuyinakus , itaisamiu , 
ki oimi kipitakeu aikskinisomosiu. 
Omi ake itsipuauinai , otsitsi- 
nauiskipokaie. A'nistsii%'k omi 
kipitake: Na’a, no^kspummokit, 
mtno%toto, ko%koa na%kitsitbms. 
Nimataiomi^'pa. Otanik omi 
kipitake : No%koa oto/kemaiks 
ainitsiu. Otskanetamiks annrks- 
auki. Anno^k kitakspum. A'upo- 
ka^kaiimmaie. 


Otaipisau, amdksi maistoiks ki 
mamiiits'ikimiks itauanistsiau omi 
kipitake Maistiike: Nanapiniua ki 
nanaikinakini. Ito^pokiauaniau. 
./'iinikaukinai, ii^kiapapbtsinai. 
Itsitdtauaniau, aministsiauaie Me- 
kyotoka'ni. Amikaie lianapiniu ki 
lmuaikinakim, initsis. A uto Me- 
kyotoka'ni, omi oksists itsitizp- 
saksiu. Otanikaie: O ^tokit an- 
mi^k nitaiaisistsikb. Ivitskine- 
tiimiks iikastoksovii. Pin initsis. 
Anmikaie akeua. itsipim. Oniii 


put in order] an elk-horn [that 
he had]. It got to be very sharp, 
he put it away along the calf- 
side of his leg. He went to Red- 
head. He came close to him. He 
turned into a woman. He was 
[now] a very good-looking woman. 
Then he came there in the night, 
he did not enter. Then he hid 
himself near by, where that old 
woman [Red-head’s mother] had 
got her water. Refore day-light 
he [Red-head] went to hunt, 
and that old woman went after 
morning- water [that means: went 
early after water]. That woman 
[viz. the young man who had 
turned into a woman] got up, she 
kissed her [Red-head’s mother]. 
She [that young man] said to 
that old woman: Mother, help 
me, I have come, that 1 might 
marry your son. I am not mar- 
ried. She was told hv that old 
woman : My son kills his wives. 
His pets are the ones [that tell 
him to do so]. Now I shall help 
you. She [that, young man] went 
home with her. 

When they entered, these 
crows and magpies told that old 
woman Crow-woman : She has a 
man’s eyes, and she has a man’s 
legs. They Hew towards him [ Red- 
head], There he was, lie came 
home with the pieces of the car- 
case. They Hew to him, they told 
Red-head: There is one with a 
man s eyes and with a man’s 
legs, kill him. Red-head came 
home, his mother went out to 
meet him. She told him: Listen 
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kipitakeua itsiphn, ki omi o^koi 
sakoiiphu. Itotsisapuyiua oma ake. 
Omi o%koi nanauaikimauoyinai, 
akaupin. Ki oma akeua itsiki- 
mau. Itsinauiskipiua, ito^kotsiuaie 
omistsi atsikini , kaie i%laukata%- 
piaists, ki omi mokakin, i% po%- 
to^p saami, ma^t^konuniii^"- 
piaie. Ki autsoviu omi mokakin, 
ki a^simiuaie. Otatsistotokaie. 
Omiksi otskanetamiks mataiokau. 
Otauanikaiks Mekvotoku'ni : Mu- 
takeuats, nanapiniua ki nanaiki- 
nakim. A'isooyi kokuists, ki its- 
istsikoiau omiksi otskanetamiks. 
Itsistapauaniaiks , itapaskamihiks, 
matapi ma%kitapo^too^s. 


A'isitoyi kokuists, ki apinakuyi 
ksiakaniautimi oma akeua otanik 
Mekyotoka'n: OTnim atsoaskuyi 
akiinitapauop, ka^kitotonauki. 
Matsisamoa itsokau. Oma akeua 
itsfnnaukimiuaie, ki omi itdtsim 
iit, itsitsapistaimaie o^tokisaii, 
ki ainitsiua, ki itsautomoyiua, 
ki itotsimmotau. Aipi^'tsiu. Ki 
omiksi mamiatsikimiks itotaua- 
niau. ATiistsiau omi kipitake: 
Amo pa%ka^sini^"kaie , akai- 
nitau MekyotokS'niua. Kitauan 
„ A'keu”. A'itapoma^kau oma 
kipitake. Ki iiinoyiu o^koi, akai- 
nitainai. Otanik oma kipitakeu 


to me, now I get tired. Your 
pets eat awfully much. Don’t 
kill her. There is a woman, she 
came in. That old woman entered, 
and her son came in the last. 
She [Red-head’s mother] stood 
before that woman. Her son fin- 
ally went to the upper part of 
the lodge, he was seated already. 
And that woman [the young man] 
went to the upper part of the 
lodge. She kissed him, she gave 
him moccasins, ornamented with 
quills, and pennnican, mixed with 
medicine, that he might love her. 
And he ate that pennnican, and 
he liked her. She cheated him. 
Those pets never slept. They told 
Red-head: She is not a woman, 
she has a man’s eyes, and she 
has a man’s legs. Four nights 
passed, and his pets got tired. 
They Hew away, they were watch- 
ing about, if there were some 
people coming [that they might 
tell Red-head to kill them]. 

Five nights passed, and in the 
morning that woman was told by 
Red-head: Let us go into that 
forest over there, that you may 
look on my head for lice. It was 
not a long while, then he fell 
asleep. That woman put his head 
down, and took the elk-horn, 
she hammered it in into his 
ear, and she killed him, and she 
scalped him, and she ran away. 
She was far away. And those 
magpies flew to [the lodge]. They 
said to that old woman: This 
one [meaning: you] may die a 
bad death, Red-head is killed. 
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mamisitsikimiks: Kitaipoto%pinan. 
Atshiaskui takitapo^pinan , ki 
maistoiks nitummoists akitapoiau. 
Ki 0111 a mailik.Tpiu sot^moto. 
Itanniatayayiu. Omi otoka'ni st^- 
mo%kotsiu oim akekoitn. Sot^m- 
itominai, ki ita^tsiuautsim omi 
maa^si otsinaisini. Kfimimaie 
itapauauatutsipiu ,/kai-Pekani. 
Kfimimaie \% kakiitsiu. 


You used to say „8he is a 
woman”. Then that old woman 
ran. And she saw her son, [that] 
he was killed. That old woman 
was told by the magpies: We 
let you go [that means: we won’t 
have anything to do with you]. 
We shall go to the forest, and 
the crows will go to the hills. 
And that young man [that had 
been turned into a woman, and 
who had taken now his own shape] 
then came home. He came up 
going in a circle [and showing 
his scalp]. He then gave his scalp 
to that girl. Then she married 
him, and then he took his father- 
in-law’s chieftainship. And from 
that time he was the leader of 
the ancient Peigans, while they 
were moving. And now the boil- 
ing is ended. 

[Cf. Wjsslek-Duvali, mbi 129 
sq<|.] 


The deserted children. 


Omiik -Tkai-Pek«niua ikiwu- 
kunaiiu. Opokasina i^'kaneko^- 
pitaua^kau. Om.i ninaipokau 
ito^kdnoyiu oniiksim kstsii. A mb 
opokasina i^Ysit^kitsiuaiks. 
()m:i ninaipokau it^kyapasaini- 
kyayayiu. A'nistsiu mini: Auni- 
ksiskaie kstsii nito^kbniman. 
Anna^ka opokasina^ka i X 
ki^'tsiua. N imato^totaki^ paiks. 
Oimi ninau sot^msaksiu. Itsaisto. 
A'nistsiu anndm matapiuami: 


Long ago the ancient Peigans 
were all camped together. All 
the children went out to plav. 
A chief’s-child found some sea- 
shells. All these children crowded 
together and took them away. 
Ahat chief s-cluld ran home crv- 
ing. He told his lather: I found 
there some sea-shells. The chil- 
dren crowded together and took 
them away. I did not get anv 
of them. That chief then went 
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No^koa anniksiskaie kstsii oto^- 
koniman. Mato^totakiuaiks. //n- 
msk opokasinisk itsinibtomaiks. 
Anno^k akopakiop. A'ksipuyi- 
mikia'^sataiau. Sotamopakiop. 
Onui mnan itsikitaipuyiu. A'ika- 
kdtutsop. Oral manistami i^'tsi- 
taipuimikiakiua. AYiksisamo amo- 
ksi oma^kaikekoaiks anistsiau 
o^sisoaiks: Anna^khnak. Ita/£- 
Lznaumatapoma^kaii. A'isauno 
oraa khnmatapsa^kumapi , akspa:- 
piniu, itskotaipiu. A nistsiu onn- 
ksi akekoaiks: A’ea, ni’sauaki, 
kokununists akaisauainakuyi. Ot- 
siteksapiniokaiks, ki otanikaiks: 
Kitsaiepits. A'nistsiuaiks: Sa, 
nitsemani , akaisauainakuyi ko- 
kununists. Otanikaiks: Aiskotos 
omiksisk pokaiksk, akitsksini% p, 
sakai^'tsisi rnoyists. N itako^toi- 
tsaananiau koapsspiks. Matsisa- 
moa itskotoiau omiksi pokaiks. 
A'nistsiau unstoauaiks : y/'kai- 
taukskitsp. Kokununists #kai- 
sauainakuyi. 


Ita^kanainz^kaiiau. Otbtami- 
soo^sau, kaksinimiau lnamap- 
ists. Itsitapauaua^kaiau. AYsanno 
ito^kbnimiau potutskuvi. Sota- 
mo%tsapdiau. lto^kdniniiau omi 
assimako. Auaniau : Na’aiau, 
amoiauk kisamakomi. A'tsisamb 
manistaminai ato^konoyiiau. Ni- 
tuyi aniau: Na’aiau, amoiauk 
kimauistami. Itamisoko^toviiau , 


out. He cried over the camp. 
He told these people: Mr son 
found there some sea-shells. He 
did not get any of them. Those 
children took them away. Now 
let us move. We shall push the 
grass up [to cover the tracks]. 
Then they moved. That chief 
stood back alone. They all moved. 
He pushed the grass up with 
the lodge-pole. After a long while 
these big girls said to their 
younger brothers and sisters: Go 
home and get something to eat 
[for us all]. They all started to 
run [home]. After a long while 
a poor boy with sore eyes [liter- 
ally: his eyes were sore] came 
back. He told the girls: Oh, my 
elder sisters, our lodges have 
disappeared. They threw dust in 
his eyes, and told him: You are 
lying. He said to them: No, I 
am right, our lodges have dis- 
appeared. They told him: When 
the children come back, we shall 
know, if the lodges are still there. 
AVe shall fill your eyes with dust. 
After a short while the children 
came back. They told their elder 
sisters : We are deserted. Our 
lodges have disappeared. 

Then they all went home. 
AA hen they came in sight [of 
the place where the lodges had 
been], they only saw the deserted 
camp-ground. They walked about. 
After a while they found the 
trail [of their parents who had 
moved]. They followed it. They 
found a long round stone. They 
said: Mother, here is your loni>; 
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amdiisk kipitake. Otanikoaiauaie : 
Pi'gwsapuydsik. Itsitametakiau. 
Stamitotbyiauaie, tsima kipita- 
keinai. U'niso^kbiai kyaioyin. 

Ahiistsiauaie: Naa^si, kitomi- 
tama kumatsis, na^kitsisiksipo- 
kinan. Ki o^ldimatsiua otbmitam. 
A'nistsiuaiks: Sot^mipik, nokd- 
saki, dnii istdpik. A'ikbko, anis- 
tsiuaiks: Nokosaki, kamii^'tsa- 
po^kisik. Kainaiskinaiks ika- 
kaiimi , ka^kitsitaipo^ksistskino- 
pokoaii. Oma tuksk^m akekoan 
omi o;wsis anistsiu: Pinibkatiiki, 
nitsikstiumoau oma kipitake. 
A' ssunis. At^rniksts'mi^dsit no;^- 
tdkisi, maksinikisi. A'ukamaio- 
kaiau. Oma kipitakeu itsiptiau. 
Itomata pik^kdkitsiuaiks. Oma 
sa^kumapiua itsikstsinipiu iinists. 
Itsipu^pauanmai, anistsiinai on it 
kipitake: Aid, na’d, kimmokit. 
Kambtsokhian , kitako^kdaiino- 
ki^'pinan. Otanikaie: Kakd, mat- 
a^kctatskokit. Anna kisis annum 
itskitsis. Adiistsinaie: Sa, na’a, 
tksikapsiu nisisa, kituksiku jxisto- 
tdk. Matsoksimmats, nitaksinm- 
taniau. 


round stone [used as a whet- 
stone]. Again after a while they 
found a lodge-pole. They said in 
the same wax : Mother, here is 
your lodge-pole. Then they sud- 
denly heard, there was an old 
woman. They were told by her: 
This way. Then they were happy. 
Then they came, where the old 
woman was. Her pet-animal was 
a bear. They .told her: Grand- 
mother, forbid your dog to bite 
us [literally: that he might bite 
us]. And she forbade her dog. 
She told them: Come right in, 
my children, sit down over there. 
[When] it was night, she told 
them: My children, lie all of 
you with the head to the centre 
of the lodge. There are a great 
many mice, [so there is danger] 
that they might bite your hair 
off. One girl told her younger 
brother: Don’t sleep now, I am 
very much afraid of that old 
woman. Watch her. You [must] 
bite the end of my ear, when 
she is going to kill us. All of 
them slept. That old woman got 
up. She began to cut their heads 
off. That boy bit his elder sister. 
She jumped up, she told that old 
woman: Oh mother, pity me. 
Let us live, you will have use 
of us [she means only herself 
and her little brother]. She was 
told b\ [the old woman]: Come 
on, go and get me water to put 
it in the pot. Leave that younger 
brother ot yours here. She ans- 
wered her: Ao, mother, mv 
Aounger brother is very dirty, he 
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A'inoviu oml kipitakc, otai- 
ni^'tat^s omiksisk pokaiks otsi- 
ko^kokitaiks. A'isamo ounitanik 
oral kipitake: Sumindsit. Nika- 
kitsmr^Ya. Sotamsimatamiu oml 
o^sis. Niet^yda i aitdtd. Itsinoyiu 
oraun suyestizmikin. A'nistsiuaie: 
A'io, amistom suyestanniki, noy;- 
ksikimniokinan , no^kop^raipio- 
kinaii. Otanikaie: A", kipotdnokit. 
Ki auniatapotimaiuaie. A'nistsi- 
uaie: Ainu, kaitsiuokoraipura. 
Otanikaie: A'uke, isto^kitopit 

liokaklni. Oma akekoan oralin 
ponokautoka'ni anistomaie. 0 '%- 
toainiki , anna^k kipitakeua^k 
aini^'katsiniki , aministsis: Keka, 
nisisa ninat^sau. Takitsipi^'ts. 
Sotimamiaupiu, aupaind, itsis- 
tapistsipatakaie. A'isamm oma 
kipitakeua itslni^'katslua oral 

akekoan. A'nistsinaie : Anetakit. 
Oralin ponokautoka'ni otanik : 
Keka, nisisa nitassau. A'nistsi- 
uaie: Allan, nitainoaiakitapb. 

A'itotb niet^tai, miitsinoy'mats 
oral akekoftn. Omlin ponokauto- 
ka'ni aitapd, anistomaie : Adno- 
maie a^kauaniu : Nislsa nitissau. 
ltaupoki^'kinimaie. Oral suye- 
st<znriki anistsiu: Aindni psoau- 
p^mipiok? Ki otanikaie: Kipotd- 
nokit. Aitotdpiuaie. A'nistsinaie: 
Aiahiiu , raaip^kd^sinisikajioko- 
mipiiinini. Otanikaie: A'uke, 

lidpaaua istdpit. Itsdoinai. Tatsi- 
ka^tsim aitototslininai. Itanlinai: 
Kstsipiikisma. I^'pistsistai'mai. 
Kfnnvaie ito^kiiiniu onui kipit- 
ake. 


will dirty you. lie is not heavy, 
I will pack him on my hack. 

She saw, that the old woman 
was boiling those children, whose 
heads she had cut off. After a 
while that old woman told her 
nimbi: Go after water. I will boil 

O 

[some more of these children’s 
meat]. She then packed her 
younger brother on her back. 
She came to the river. She saw 
there a water-bull. She told him: 
Help us, this water-bull here, 
pity us, take us across. He told 
her: Yes, look on ray head for 
lice, just for a while. And she 
began to look for lice on his 
head. She told him: Oh, your 
lice taste good. He told her: 
Come on , sit down on my back. 
That girl said to an elk-head 
there [on the shore of the river] : 
If you hear, that that old woman 
calls for me, tell her then: Wait, 
I am wiping ray younger brother. 
[In the mean time] I shall be far 
away. She got on the water-bull, 
she crossed, she ran away [with 
her little brother]. After a wdiile 
that old woman called the girl. 
She told her: Hurry up. That 
elk-head said to her: Wait, I 
am wiping my younger brother. 
She [the old woman] said to her: 
Oh yes, I shall go after [you]. 
She came to the river, she did 
not see the girl. She came to 
that elk-head, she told it: This 
is the one, that was always saying: 
I am wiping my younger brother. 
She broke the head. [Therefore 
elk-heads do not talk nowadays 
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Oma akekoan ki op;sis kaiik- 
s Tbb^siau. ATkbkb, moyists itsi- 
nimiau. Aiskinntsiu, itsitokoiau 
nun ists. ItapTnpaipstsatsimiaii. 
A'ukonimiau okbauai. Omi kitsi- 
mik ip^tsihinistsiu omi oksistoai: 
Na’si, amsiuok kopdula. Oma ni- 
nau itanhi: I la, kapLnukokos. 
Ahiistsiu otopdomiaii: Saiiiisamis. 
Oma akeua itsnksiua, itsinbviu 
ot«nni ki opLbi. Otanikaie: Na’a, 
nitsiksistsikb. Anniuoka kopLba. 
Sohzmatsipim , anistsiu bmi: ./n- 
nap^kauk annap^k opokasin iksk i- 
tau. Oma akekoan sotamistsiskopr- 
toiipim linni ki oksists okbai. Oma 
ninau itsa'p;paipiu. Itaniu : Ik- 
skitauapL akapTautop^p. Ksisk#- 
niautunii nitsikskainiaupakii. Oma 
akekoan ki op;sis omima mis- 
tsisinai sotshnitsisksipistaiau. Oma 
kipitakeipXk otomitam anistain 
Soyisksi . mokakiinai. Oma kipit- 


any more.] She said to the water- 
bull: Why does not this one take 
me across? And she was told by 
him: Look on my head for lice, 
just for a while. She came and 
sat by him. She said to him: 
Oh, your lice have a bad-death- 
dirty taste [i. e. a damned dirty 
taste]. He told her: Come on, 
sit on the nether part of my back. 
He went in [the water]. He came 
swimming to the middle of the 
water. He said : I am going to 
throw my back sideways. He 
dived with her. That is the way, 
that that old woman died. [If 
that old woman had not been 
killed off, there would be still 
such women nowadays.] 

That girl and her younger 
brother went very far oil. It was 
night, [when] they saw the lodges. 
It was dark, they went among 
the lodges. They began to look 
into [each lodge]. They found their 
[own ] lodge. From the door [the 
girl] said to their mother: Mother, 
here is your boy. That man 
[their father] said [to his wife]: 
Ah. you must have a child [that 
means: I won’t have anything 
to do with those children of 
yours, I don’t acknowledge them 
as my own]. He said to his 
wife : Co out and see it. That 
woman went out, she saw her 
daughter and her son. She was 
told by [her daughter]: Mother, 
I am very tired. Here is your 
son. I hen she [the woman] en- 
tered , she told her husband : 
Heie are some ot the children. 
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akeua anistsiuaie Soyiskst: ATnoia 
inbkakinai. OTnim atsdaskui is- 
tsisksisatot. Ki istsiksasit. Kitak- 
aini^kato. Pinsakapbt. Aupaki- 
isi annoma PeLzniua, istsitapot 
oma akekoan ki o^sis. Istapdto- 
sau, ki amdia mokakini istoyy 
kotsisau, akitauatbmiau , kinuna- 
tapsiau. Aipistotsisi annom Pek&- 
niua, tsitsapdma^kat. Oma ninau 
aiskotamisapiua , matapi ma^kit- 
sitsitsis, apotoii omiksi pokiiiks. 
A'ikbkb, Soyisksina itdto. Otanik 
opitani: Kittipotou.ua anniksisk 
pokiiiks? ATiistsiuaie: A'. 


A'iiksisamb Pekaniua, otsitap- 
aukunaii^'pi, autamakseniua, 
lmi^ksoatll^pi. Pint lmito^kono- 
wuats. Oma akekoana ki oyyds 
omistsim nuzmapists itapaisekotsl- 
iniau itskit&ksists. Itaiakapimaiau. 
A'isamo oma sa^kumapiua anis- 
tsiu unists: Annd^k nitaksipiski. 
A'nnistsaki ko^tdkisi. Imakaioyy 
toiiiuiki, matapiua iiiistsekinis , 
pinsas^pit , kitiikotamtsipstauai- 


that were deserted. That girl 
then forced her way into her 
father’s and her mother’s lodge. 
That man jumped out. He said: 
Some of the deserted [children] 
have come here. In the morning 
they moved all together. That 
girl and her younger brother 
were tied to a tree. There was 
an old woman, her dog was 
called Curly, it was a wise [dog]. 
That old woman said to Curly : 
Here is some peminican. Hide 
it over there in the forest. And 
hide yourself. I shall call you. 
Don’t come out [then]. When 
these Peigans move, go over there 
to that girl and her younger 
brother. Co and turn them loose, 
and give this peinmican to them, 
they will eat it. They are poor. 
When these Peigans have moved 
far, then follow up. The chief 
looked hack [towards the camp- 
ground], if there might be some 
people, who would untie those 
children. It was night, Curly 
came to [the old woman]. He 
was asked by his old woman : 
Did you turn loose those chil- 
dren? He told her: Yes. 

It was after a long time, [that] 
the Peigans, where they camped 
about, nearly died for [want of] 
something to eat. Thev did not 
find the buffalo. That girl and 
her younger brother were picking 
up things, that were left, about 
the old camp-ground. They began 
to make a shelter. After a long 
while that boy told his elder 
sister: Now I shall make a buf- 

9 * 
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akio otoki. Oma sa^kumaplua 
stamistapb. AYsomb oma akekofm 
itdytoyiu , otapisini otsistsekins. 
AYo/tovm, matapiks auaniau: 
Isammok, omakaie bma^kainiu, 
ako^puuaniu. Imitaiks mdtuiatoii, 
poksiiks siiistsekini. Oma akekoan 
itseWpiua, matsitapisko. Omi oyy 
sis aipiminai. Otanikaie: Kitsi- 
eko^koniaps, kimauksesaps? An- 
no^k nitakatsistauaki. Iikakimat, 
pin«tsfs«plt. Matsapeniki, kinnit- 
akatsiknno^p. Annum kitiikitskit. 
Kitsi^'kauanun takitapo. ATike , 
takatauaki. J'nnistsaki ko^tokis. 
Piu«ts«pit. Stimistapo oma ma- 
iiikiTpi. AYs&mb oma akekoiln, 
matapiks ki pokaiks otaiistsekinis 
ki imitaiks otato^s, ki iiiekaki- 
mau, matats^piuats. AYs«mb its- 
okau. Omi o^sis omi otok omii^;- 
tsitsipistauaiakiok. Otanikaie : 
J'nnim otok. Itsipiiau. Tksisa- 
kuists itomatapitstomiau annois- 
tsim mamapists. ATi^totbmiau- 
aists. Omi o^sis ot-inik: Auke , 
andkimat. Soyisksiua nitakito- 
tapo^katau. 


falo-corral. There is [a reason to 
have] your ear [open]. Even if 
yon hear, that people are making 
noise, don’t look out, I will 
throw a kidney at you. That 
boy then went away. After a 
long while that girl heard, that 
many people made noise. She 
heard, [that] the people said: 
Look, over there is a big buffalo, 
he will jump over the cliff The 
dogs howled all over [the camp], 
the children made noise. That 
girl looked out, there was no 
person [to be seen]. Her younger 
brother entered. She was told by 
him: You are disobedient, why 
did you look out? Now I shall 
lead the buffalo again. Try hard, 
don’t look out. If you look out 
again, I will not pity you again. 
I shall leave you right here. I 
shall go to our tribe. Now, I shall 
lead the buffalo again. There is [a 
reason to have] your ear [open]. 
Don’t look again. Then that vouns 
man went awav. After a Ions 
while, when the people and the 
children made noise and the dogs 
howled, then that girl tried hard, 
she did not look out. After a long 
while she slept. Her younger bro- 
ther threw a kidney to her in the 
lodge. He said to her: Here is a 
kidney. She got up. They [the 
boy and his sister] commenced to 
scatter pieces of meat over those 
old camp-grounds. They filled 
them up [with pieces of meat]. 
Her younger brother told her: 
Now, make pemmican. I shall 
pack it on Curly’s back. 
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A'iksistsiuaie, oma manika'piua 
ita])s«miu y/kai-Peksmi, ki a 1 1 yy 
konoyiuaie. A'ikbko, moyists 
it^yTapaispistsatsim. A'inoviua 
Soyisksli. Itsaupiinai potani, aut<z- 
makseninai, ma^ksoata^pi. Itsip- 
stanistsiuaie: Soyisksi, amoiaie, 
ka^kitsoata^p. Soyisksiua itsi- 
pxi^kiapiksiu. Oma kipitakeua 
anistsiuaie: Aiau, maukaiksistap- 
anistsi uaie ? AyA^ti atunotsinai . 
Oma manika'piua itsitsipiminai. 
A'nistsiu omi kipitake: Ahnoia 
mdkakini, Soyisksiua ka^kito- 
poksoyimau. Matanistsiuaie: Anis- 
tsisa kfsa, annoma Pek^niua 
a^kitsksistutsiua. O'miipists mat- 
si tsksapokekay^s. Akito^kbiau. 
Nitsipiski. Annb^k nitaka^kai. 
Oma kipitakeua anistsiua otanni: 
Anuiksisk itsikitsistsipistaiks, inni 
auaniu oma sap^kumapiu. Itsaisto. 
A'niu: Amia^ka ikskitaua^k 

«nni auaniu, a^kitsksistutsos. 
Sotixmopakiau omapists. It^- 
kanaiisksapokekau omapists. Omi 
liimi omapis matsitstakiuats iksi- 
sakmi. Oma manika'piua auistsiu 
omi linists: Natok&mi op^kinai 
miauansakit. O'mim akimbprds 
osiiki istsoksistakit. Omi mini ki 
oksists aitsipinri okdai. Otaniko- 
aiauaiks: Kaiksimmatsiuoaii ud- 
kdsiks. Oma manika'piua auistsiu 
liuni: O'ma Osaka spsiuipis. A'i- 
spuprkiakiinai , tukskami omiksi 
op^kimiiks ip^'tsitsitsisksistiiniuaie. 
H'nnimaukinai omi, initstuaie. 
Omi oksists matanistsiuaie : Odna 
osak spsiuipis. Aispup^kiakin , 
itsitsoprLsistiiniuaie. Kfdmimauki- 
liai, matsiuitsiua. Aiaksinitsiu- 


When] it was done, that young 
man looked for the ancient Pei- 
gans, and he found them. [When] 
it was night, he looked into each 
of the lodges. lie saw Curly. 
He [Curly] was sitting by the 
camp-fire, he nearly died for 
[want of] something to eat. He 
[the boy] said to him into the 
lodge: Curly, here is something, 
that you can eat. Curly threw 
his head up. That old woman 
said to [the boy]: Alas, why 
does he [i. e. why do you] tell 
him something false? He is aw- 
fully hungry. That young man 
entered. lie said to that old wo- 
man: Here is pemmican, that 
you can eat with Curly. He said 
also to her: Tell your son-in-law, 
that these Peigans can move back. 
Let them come back and camp 
again in their old camp-grounds. 
They will get something to eat. 
I made a buffalo-corral. Now I 
shall go home [to the shelter he 
made before]. That old woman 
told her daughter: Of those [two] 
children, that were tied back [to 
the tree], this is what the boy 
[one of them two] says. He [the 
son-in-law] cried over the camp, 
lie said: That [boy], that was 
deserted, says this, that we 
should move back. Then they 
moved back to their old camp- 
grounds. They all came back 
and camped in their old camp- 
grounds. He did not put anv 
meat in his father’s old camp- 
ground. That young man told 
his elder sister: [Take] two mus- 
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aiks unni ki oksists. Ki anetoyi cles of buffalo-legs, [and] cook 
hnitaiks. them hard. Hang up a piece of 

back-fat over there at the upper 
end of the lodge. His father and 
his mother entered his lodge. 
[The boy and his sister] were 
told by them: I am glad to see 
mv children. That voting; man 
told his father: Lick up to that 
piece of back-fat [on high], 
[When] he raised his head , he 
[the boy] hit him on the throat 
with one of the muscles of buf- 
falo-legs. There that one was, he 
killed him. He told 1 his mother 
also: Lick up to that piece of 
back-fat [on high]. [When] she 
raised her head, he hit her [also] 
with [one of those muscles]. And 
there she was, he killed her too. 
He killed his father and his mo- 
ther. And the dogs have separa- 
ted [after having had their meal], 
[Cf. (iuiNNKi.r, bit 50 sqq . , 
Wissi , r.u-1) r va T.L mbi 13S sqq. , 
( iitiNM-'.u, jaf XVI, 10S sqq., 
Dorsey cl S3 sqq., Dorsey tsp 
07 sqq., Doksky-Kroerer ta 293 
>q., Lowie a 142 sqq.] 


Bliio-liuc. Anollior version. 


Amd akau^ta itaiikunaiiu. 
Oniii maWoapanikapiu, matoy;- 
kemiuats. Minokapiu. Aiststsiu 
maksepuyi, itanistsiu omt otx- 
kuii : A^kunapauakiop. Ki dmiks- 
kaukiau t^mo^tapauaua^kaiau. 
Matoma^kauakiuaiks. Itsitdtoi 


llie>e ancient people were 
camped, there was a tine voting 
man, he was not married. They 
had happy times [that means: 
they had plenty to eat]. [When] 
summer was coming close, then 
he told his partner: Let us go 
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oimm apikskeiniim. Inaslnn L 
Itiiiksiska^kiiyiauaie. ATstsdsi- 
auaie , ni a^kopitsa'^pauanisaie . 
Ki omi mistsisi oma manika'piu 
anniaie itotsisksipistsiu opoka^- 
katsiman . Tamitsitotsinisiinai. 
Tamistapoiau . Itauakiau eim. Ki 
amomauk, aiS^pauanin. Itotami- 
aupiau. It«k«j£simiau omhn apiks- 
keiniim. A'uaniau : Annb^k ko- 
kusi, istiukokusi, omam apik- 
skeiniuaun aksinipitsiu. T«m ajj- 
kaiiau. Oma maniktTpiua kokiiyi 
itatsimau. Itaitsinikuyiu ninaiks 
omini apikskeiniim. Auanistsiu: 
Anno^k kokui^Tc mataksikamo- 
tauats. A'ksinipitsiu. 


Sotamiepii. Tzmapaisiu auko. 
suibpokskui hut^kuinatsiu. Ot- 
sitaip'iski^'pi, aumatapoaisto^- 
kim. . /kii^kanaisaikuviu einiua. 
./ka^kanaum^kimi bkbsiks. Ki 
omam apikskeiniu«m sohzmika- 
motau, annb^k istuyii oma ma- 
nika'p'uia iiitsinikatsiuaie, ma^ksi- 
nipitsai. Matsikiuatsin , kamotai- 
nai. Omi apikskeini tamsaikmi- 
naii. St^miksekoaninai bkds. 
Taindma^kiminai. Oma apikskei- 


and hunt about. And there they 
were, they then were walking 
about. They had not got any- 
thing vet. They came to a scabby 
buffalo-cow. She was stuck [in 
the snow]. They were punching 
her. They were trying to make, 
that she might jump out [of the 
snow]. And that young man had 
tied his quill-ornament to that 
stick [he was punching with]. 
Then it [that ornament] fell off 
[from the stick] by the side of 
[the buffalo-cow]. Then they went 
away. They hunted the buffalo. 
And there they [the buffalo] were, 
they jumped over the cliff. They 
[the two partners] were sitting 
on the edge [of the cliff]. They 
were laughing at the scabby 
buffalo-cow. They said: Now to- 
night, if it is a cold night, the 
scabby buffalo-cow will freeze. 
Then they went home. That night 
that young man had invited [some 
people]. He was telling the men 
about that scabby buffalo-Gow. 
He said to them: Now to-night 
she will not be saved. She will 
freeze. 

Then it became summer. Then 
it was some time in the fall , 
the leaves were yellow. They 
were coming near [the place], 
where they had been corralling. 
All the buffaloes had calves al- 
readv. All their calves were big 
already. And that scabby buf- 
falo-cow was then saved, [which] 
that young man this last winter 
had been talking about, that she 
would freeze. There was nothing 
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1 u lift itanistsiu omi bkds: Kinna 
akotaps&mau. Ki omatdiau. T#m- 
itotoiau omima matapffm. I'im- 
anistsiu omi o^koyi: Kako, 
annotapsamisa kinna. Annbina 
atsbaskui nitakitaupi. Oma sa;r- 
kunuipiu anistsiu oksists: Niinat- 
aksksinoaua. Oma akeu anis- 
tsiuaie : Kitaksksinoau. ATino 
ostoksisi itbtskustoks'm. Oma 
sayduimapi u sotamo^to. 


Tamitsipim oinim moyisim. 
.Alanistsaips, omauk ann<i;£k O'ts- 
kustoksiua^k , okanistanaua^- 
ka^pi. Tamikimo. T«mitotbpiu- 
aie. Alatsinapskuymatsaie. Oma 
sa^kumapma its^ksiua. OtA- 
poto^s, matainimatsaie o^k^ts- 
ists. Otsikoaninai niaiai. 
ksiu. Oksists itanistsiu: Aitau- 
konoau ninna. O'mi ihiupiu. 
Ksisk^nautunii matsitsipiminai 
omi o^kfiyi. Matsitapauaua^kai- 
inai. MatAtotakaupinai. Itanis- 
fsiuaie: Tsiki, kimaukaipisks? 

Otanikaic: Sa, nikAsta nitanik, 
ka^kothps^mo^s. A'nno^k kitau- 
kon. Kitiiisksin. TAki, t<;i kanis- 
t;ipapauam;Apa? Aiksista nitanik: 
Kinna mataps^mis. dtskiistoksiu. 
Tsinistaua kiksista? biniapake. 
Itanistsiuaie: Matanistsis. Apiki- 
ii^sitsisik .innistAkaie i;Tta yAitb. 
O ini ipotci^ts itAstsiksikskimiiie. 


the matter with her [that means: 
there was nothing wrong with 
her], she was saved. The scabby 
bnftalo-cow then had a calf. A 
bull-calf was her child. Then it 
was big. The scabby buffalo-cow 
then told her child: AVe shall 
go and look for your father. And 
they started. Then they came to 
those people [the Peigans], Then 
she told her son: Come on, go 
and look now for your father. 
1 will stay here in the forest 
[waiting for you]. That boy said 
to his mother: I shall not know 
him. That woman told him: You 
will know him. Here on his face 
he is blue [literally: blue-faced]. 
That boy then went. 

Then he entered that lodge. 
\A hen he looked, there was that 
blue-faced one, while he [the 
boy] was walking still, lie went 
to the upper end of the lodge. 
He then sat by him [i. e. by 
his lather]. lie did not make 
himself known [to his father]. 
That hoy then went out. When 
he went towards the door, he 
[Blue-face] could not see his [the 
hoy’s] feet. A yellow buffalo- 
call s hide was Ins robe. Then 
he went out. He said to his 
mother: I have found my father. 
Over there he is staying. In the 
morning his son entered again. 
He was walking to him again, 
lie sat down by him again. I His 
lather] a-ked him: Little boy, 
why do you come in? He ans- 
wered him: AD, my mother told 
me. that I should go and look 
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lto^kdiskiuaic. Saiatapikiiy'sis- 
tsininai. 


Onil oksists aitdto. Ninna 
kitauanik. A', akitapauop. T<zm- 
itsipiminai. Manistsapsi O'ts- 
kustoksiu, kathnista^sp ake. 
AklF^tsiaie otoka'ui. NTtot#;^- 
kuispiu. Maiaii tamiama^sin. 
Itaiustsiuaie: Amoistsiaie, istsitsi- 
katot. Nitanistsinatsiaists «nni 
einidtsistsini. Kanaisokapiaii ots- 
istoto^sists. Afnniaie itsopoa;^- 
tsisatsmaie. AYiistsiuaic: Kimats- 
ksind^pa, ka^ko^kemato^s. An* 
nb^k kisotimo^tsistotdki , kito- 
kemato^s. Tsima kitsito^kem- 
ato^p? Otanikaie: AnnbyT istuyu 
kikataisksini^'pa, annimaii^'k 
nitsitaupi^'p? Kitsitoto^puau 
kitakaua. Kitsitaiksiska^kbki;^- 
puau. Itbtsinisiu kipok<i;r;katsi- 
mana. /Tnnaie nuno^tokos. 
Xitsisannasksinimaie. Itaiustsiuaie: 
AT, nitaisksinip. T^mo^pokapau- 
pimiuaie. Ki iikskunatapsinaie 
otapotaksini. Op«nnisini, otuitsi- 
naksini kanaisokapiu. A'iikako- 
mitnmiuaie. Otanikaie: Kimmokit. 
ATnoia auaiakiokiniki notoklTni, 


for you. Now 1 have found you. 
[His father asked :] Little boy, 
what are you talking about? [The 
boy said:] My mother told me: 
Go and look for your father, 
he is blue-faced. [The father in- 
quired-.] How is your mother 
called? [The boy said:] Buffalo- 
woman. [His father] told him-. 
Go and tell her [to come here]. 
[When going out], he walked on 
top of the bed-sticks. Over there 
near the door he made a mis- 
step. [His father] then saw his 
track. He had split hoofs. 

He came to his mother [and 

said to her:] My father told you 

[to come], [She answered:] Yes, 

we shall go. Then she entered. 

When Blue-face looked, [he] never 

[had seen] such a fine-looking 

woman [before]. Bar down was 

her hair. She had just yellow 

hair. Her robe then was very 

tine. She told him: Here are 

[moccasins], put them on your 

feet. They looked just like the 

roof of a buffalo-mouth. All her 

clothes were good. Then he asked 

her. He said to her: I don’t 

know you, that you are my wife. 

Now you suddenly surprise me, 

[saying] that you are my wife. 

Where did von become mv wife? 
» • «/ 

She told him : Do you remember, 
where I was sitting now last 
winter? You came there, [you 
and] your partner. You [both 
of you] were punching me. Then 
your quill-ornament fell off by 
my side. From that 1 had a 
child. After long thinking he 
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iniakapaisatsikipMkimokiniki, mat- 
akopMaiklp^pa. Almost kitsik^- 
komim. Tiikskau kitakanist: Istsii 
minap^tauaiakibkit. Jimi tiikskau 
mtstunnip. 


ATsimaua ksiskanautunii. It- 
hinprdutsm. Otsitanik bmi: Sai- 
akstsimat. Miitaisapistutsimatsaie. 
A'isokatsaksiu. Matsitaiiikstsi- 
niaie. Xanoaistsitakiu. Oma O t- 
skiistHvsiua itanistsiu ambksi 
niiiaiksi: ./hmiaie. Sohzmaisa- 

ksihiks. Itsipimin otoprkeman. 
Anistsiuaie: Tsa kanistapapaihks- 
tsimap^pa: Ninbp^komotapaiaks- 

t'ip. Ki omik istsiik itaukasatbm. 
Iprftsitauniakiuaie. Kiiikitoto^pai- 
piinai maiaii. Jtsiiksikiiprpaipiinai. 
Itsistapukskasinni. Ithp-Tii imi- 
taiks. Amui sail pptai itaniu : 
A nnaprk Minna aistapiksisau. 
O'tskiistoksiua itsli ^paipiu. Ttsi- 
nmiuaie otoprkeman otsistapiksi- 
sani, ki Bzinipim. A 'Goby i ko- 
kuists, itsikipMkinitakiu. Ptsksi- 
no\iu otoprkeman. Ais-ztnb ito- 
taps-zmiu. A uist-iu ut^kaii: A i- 
sbniniki, aisaiiautoiniki . inniaie 
nitainiko. Istutapsimmokit. \o- 
stumi amatop^topKkbnimat. 
tapu OTskustHvsiua. 


knew about it. He said to her: 
Yes, I remember it. Then he 
lived with her about. And she 
was very strong in her work. 
Her robe-making, her sewing, 
all [of it] was good. He loved 
her very much. She told him: 
Pity me. When you strike me 
here on my head, even if you 
cut gashes in my head, I shall 
not care for it. Now I love you 
very much. I will tell you one 
thing: Don’t hit me with fire. 
That is the only thing, I am 
afraid of. 

He had invited [some people] 
in the morning. [The lodge] was 
smoking. She was told by her 
husband: Go out and steer the 
ears. She could not fix it [the 
lodge]. She would go out again. 
Then she began again to steer 
the ears of the lodge. He finally 
got angry. Blue-face told these 
men: That is all [that means: 
you have had your food and your 
smoke, so you can go]. Then 
they went out. flis wife came in. 
He said to her: How did you 
steer the ears of the lodge about? 
[She answered:] I kept trying to 
steer the ears ot the lodge about. 
And over there he grabbed up 
a burning tire-stick. He hit her 
with it. She just jumped to her 
robe [to get it]. Then she jumped 
out. She ran away. The dogs 
barked. The people on the out- 
side said: There goes a buffalo 
running away. Blue-face jumped 
out. He saw his wife running 
away [literally: his wife’s running 
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A'isasimiuato. lto^k«kaiiu, api’- 
siinai. Otanikaie : Napi, kitsi- 
ki^'pa? A'nistsiuaie: Nito^ke- 
mana tapasammau. Annoi^'tb. 
Onia api’siua auaniu: A'ko^po- 
kauop. Tanio^pokoniiuaie. A'ka- 
p«s«minai eini. Taminoyiau akai- 
uninai einii. Otanik ot^kaii : 
Anno staupit. Nistoa takapsam- 
mau. Api’siu t^mistapoma^kau. 
ATitapsamiuaie. Mato^konoviu- 
atsaie. Ot«kai atskitotaipiu. Ahiis- 
tsiu : Ahitsitaupiuats. Stimatsis- 
tapbiau. ,/mn matakaihninai 
eimin. Onn ap'i’si st«matsitapo- 
nm^kauaie. Matsitap«s*miuaie. 
Matsitaupiuats. A'nistsiu ot^kiii: 
Matsitaupiuats. Stamatsistapoiau. 
Itamsoksinoyiau , ikakaiimin , 
itii^kanaupiinui. Otanik ohzkaii: 
A'nnamaie istaupit. I'kakaiim, 
nit;iksis«ms, liitakapasamnia^si. 
T^mistapu onia api'siua. ^lokam- 
anauko^t matsinoviuats. Ota- 
kai itskitbto. Anistsiuaic : Ninia- 
to^konoaua. Anauko^t nitakat- 
sitsaniau. A'iskotaiinik, kitaks- 
ksinip, istaupisi, saiitaupisi. T«m- 
itotoyinai. Otanikaie: Annauk, 
nitaukonoau. Annb^k aiaksiko- 
kui^'k t;ikapistutsi;/p. kitaki- 


away], and then he entered [his 
lodge]. Four nights passed, [and] 
then he got lonesome. Then he 
thought of his wife. After a long 
while he went to look for her. 
lie told his partner: When I 
have been gone four nights, if 
I don’t come back, then I am 
killed. Then go and look for me. 
Try to find a piece of my body. 
Then Blue-face went away. 

He had travelled a long time. 
He then got a partner, it was a 
wolf. He was told by [the wolf]: 
Partner, where are you going 
[literally : what is the matter with 
you]? lie told him: I am looking 
for my wife. She went this way. 
That wolf said: I will go with 
you. Then he went with him. 
He was looking for the buffalo. 
Then they saw, there were many 
buffaloes. I le [Blue-face] was told 
by his partner: Stay right here. 
I shall look for her. The wolf 
then ran towards [the buffalo]. 
He came hack after having looked 
for her. He had not found her. 
lie came hack to his partner 
[Blue-face]. He told him: She is 
not there. Then they went away 
again. Then there were again 
many buffaloes. The wolf then 
went to them again. Then he 
began to look for her again. She 
was not there. He said to his 
partner: She is not there. Then 
they went away again. Then tliev 
suddenly saw, there were a great 
many [buffaloes], they were all 
lying down. He [Blue-face] was 
told by his partner: Stay right 
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taupi^'p. T^nm^tbma^kaiinaii, 
amnia eimua otuo^taiksisapo^p. 
Kfmiiaie itauatsima^kaiinai. Mat- 
sitskitotbiuai. Otanikaie: Amia- 
paiakitapiit. Einiua osaipio^sists 
t^mojffo^konoautanistutsit ko- 
stumi. 


T«momatapipiokaie. A'ikoko. 
'Lzmitotbiau omi amitsimhn. Ki 
«nni itsiuplu 0'tskusteksiua.T«m- 
apinuku. Itaupiu. A'ipispskapiu. 
O^kdyi itsindyiu. Itanistsiuaie: 
Tsiki, pu^sa|>ut. Itdtbaie. A'nis- 
tsiuaie: Kitaipu;£>ot«s<zm. Anna 
kiksista? O'mi itaupiu. Mata- 
nistsis, pii^sapu^s. Ki oimi 
unistaprs itsistapii. Itbto oksists. 
Itanistsiuaie: Ninna akautb. Kit- 
auanik, piiprsapupcs. Itsithpb- 
ianaie. Itsindyiu omi. Otanikaie: 
Kitsip (tyjotz<zm . A prkitoma ta u . 
Otanikaie: Ninna nuyinaiks nitak- 
ani-taiaii: M'kauto noma. Otanik 
iinni: A , puprsapuprs. Omi op'kbu 
otsitotimikaie: Kaprkitapop^pip^'k. 


here. There are a great many, 1 
shall he gone a long time, while 
I am looking for her. Then the 
wolf went away. He had not 
seen just half of them [he had 
only looked through half of the 
buffalo-herd]. He went back to 
his partner. He told him: I did 
not find her. I will look for her 
among the other half. When I 
come back, you will know, if 
she is there, or if she is not 
there. Then he came [back] to 
him [again]. He told him: There 
she is, I found her. I shall ar- 
range [the place], where you will 
stay this coming night. Then he 
ran towards [the creek], where 
the buffalo would come down. 
There he dug a hole. He came 
back to him again. He told him: 
Now prepare yourself. Put the 
manure of the buffalo all over 
your body. 

Then he was led on by [the 
wolf]. It was night. Then they 
came to that hole. And there 
Blue-face staged. Then it was 
morning. He sat there. The sun 
was rising high. He saw his bov. 
He said to him: Little boy, come 
here. He came to [his father]. 
He [Blue-face] told him: I have 
come to look for you [and vour 
mother]. Where is your mother? 
[The boy answered:] She stays 
over there. [His father told him:] 
Ho and tell her, that she must 
come here. And that calf then 
went away. He came to his 
mother. lie told her-. My father 
has come. He tells you, that 
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Tamitotoaie. Otanikaie: Nisobvi 
akitsipaskau. Ki mataksoka^pa. 
Ko^koa kitakitaiinau. Sap^nis- 
tsitsinainiki, kitak^kapiau kitoyy 
keman. Ikaunibkainiki, kitako- 
ksistotoko. 


T«mip«skau anmeinma. Otanik 
onn maa^si : Taa ko^koa ? A'mauk. 
Otanikaie: A', kitseman, ko^ko- 
annauk. Tamataipaskaiau. Nitiiyi 
otanikaie: Taa kop^koa? Ki amauk. 
A', kitsennzn, annauka ko^koa. 
Tukskai paskan kokiiyi nisooyi 
o^koyi otsitsina^p. OTini matsi- 
paskani matsikokuyi otanik o;c- 
koyi: Ninna, nitakokaki^'ko^- 
toko. Tiikskama noiipsspa takau- 
apana^s. A’itotak i^'pisau , oki 
ko^koa apsammis. A'ko^tsits- 
kipc piu. Itsipi^'kimuaie. A', kits- 
eman. 

apan§,%siau. Otanikaie: NoyTokisi 
takauanaukupistokili'/s. Nitiiyi 
nnistiiy^siksi aiaprkamaukiipistoki- 
ay;siau. Otiitanikaie: Takauanau- 
kitbmika;rs. Lnistay;siks iiiiiy^- 
kanaukitomikay^siau. Matsipas- 


you [literally: she] must come to 
him. Then they went to him. 
Then she saw her husband. lie 
told her: I have come to look 
for vou. Let us go. She told 
him : I shall tell my father [and J 
my brothers: My husband has 
come. She was told by her father -. 
Yes, let him come. Then [Blue- 
face] was told by his son: 'ion 
must go to him [to your father- 
in-law], Then he came to him. 
He [the father-in-law] told him: 
Four times we shall have a dance. 
You will not sleep. A’ou will 
catch your boy. If you [always] 
catch him right [without mistaking 
another buffalo-calf for him], you 
will take your wife home with 
you. If you sleep, you will be 
treated badly. 

Then these buffaloes danced. 
He was asked by his father-in- 
law : Which is your son? [He 
said:] Here he is. He was told 
by him: Yes, you are right, it 
is your son. Then they danced 
again. He was asked by him the 
same: Which is your son? [He 
said:] And here he is. [He was 
told by him:] Yes, you are right, 
that is your son. During one 
night’s dance it was four times, 
that he caught his boy. The next 
dance, another night, he was told 


be watched [by all the other 
buffaloes]. I will shut one of my 
eyes [while dancing]. [His father- 
in-law said to him:] When they 
are dancing in a circle, then 
look for your boy. He will dance 


Unistaj^siksi aiii^kanau- by his son: My father, 1 shall 
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kan i otanikaie: Kitakaisekat. A'i- 
sapannstsoiaists. Itsdkau. Aiokas, 
otsitaisekakaie. Itaiiuiuaie. Amoks 
unistii^siksi otaukanaisekak. Itai- 
iniua. No^ketsim aiiniu. Itaiokan. 
Otaisekakaie. No^ketsim aiiniu. 
Matataskakiniuats o^kdvi, otstsi- 
ksi. Ki aiokau. Othksokani, ki 
itsikamikbsiu. Ki amdi kanainiua 
itomatapotaksiksisau. I^Asitako- 
tatsiksisauop. A'io^sini^'konu. 
Ihikotaksiksisau. Ki aukanaikini- 
o^patskoau. Matata^tsitstslpa 

ostumi. A4tsin;i^patskoau. Mat- 
atsitstsipa ostumi. Ksa^kum a yj 
kitstsii pmi^'kaists ostumi. Ki 
itsistokipiksiu einiua. Sot^manit- 
sipiksiu. 


by [you]. He cauglit him [when 
passing by], [He was told by 
liis father-in-law :] Yes, you are 
right. All the calves shut one of 
their eyes [while dancing]. He 
was told by [his boy]: I will 
keep down one of my ears. The 
same way the calves kept one 
ear down. He was again told by 
[his boy]: I will throw my leg 
out in front. All the calves threw 
their leg out in front. The next 
dance he was told by him: I 
shall kick you. This was the last 
night [literally: they — the 
nights — were complete]. He 
fell asleep. When he was asleep, 
[the boy] would kick him. Then 
he caught him. All these calves 
kicked him. Then lie would [try 
to] catch him. He would catch 
another one [than his son]. Then 
he slept. He was kicked by [the 
calves]. He would catch another 
one. lie could not catch his boy, 
because he was so sleepv. And 
he slept. When he was going to 
sleep, he quickly fell over. And 
all these buffaloes began to run 
around in a circle. Then thev 
began to run oxer him. He was 
trampled to death. They conti- 
nued to run around in a circle. 
And then he was all trampled to 
small pieces. There was nothing 
left of his body, lie was trampled 
to nothing. There was nothing 
left ot his body. In the earth 
there must be pieces of his body. 
And then the buffalo stampeded, 
lhen they ran all in different 
directions. 
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Ki oiiiira ot^kaii sot^misksi- 
nbkaie: Nit«kaua ainitau. Nitak- 
otapsannau. Itomato. O^sokfiyi 
t«ino^tsapapauaua%kaiinai , ma- 
nistiipo^pi. Tamitotbyinai , itsi- 
nit^pi. Tapaisapinai ostiimi , 
nni'^ta^kbuima^saie. Mato^to;^- 
konimaua. Ki oini otoo^tsi, mat- 
sitapasapiu . Adkaistapaipyapsa- 
pinai. Otaiksoakaie. Emu o^so- 
kuyi anni^'kaie autsapd. Amdi 
inakapHsiu paksika^kd. 1 % 'to- 
p«nid. Otaupamo^s , ita'ydsimiu 
aiamini. Ksa^kiinii tapasapin. 
Miitainhnats. Onnm einiamiasin , 
annimaie itiu^'tsiu , i^psitoksis- 
tsinapiksop. J'nni aniko^kb omini 
ito^kbnim ostoksisi dtskuinatsia. 
A'nniaie ksisksauata^kbnimaup. 
^'lmiaie aiaminiu. Tain^kaiiu. 
Tamdtd. Tkaitstsii tsiskani ni- 
sobiau . Tiikskaiini hzmitsipun. 
P^tsika^kdnia^kd. Stsikim 
stamatsitapsaksiau. Ki anniaie 
amna^kd. Stsikim matsitsitsipi- 
niiau. ATnmuk sapanistsim. 
Ohno^tsisbo^piaists matsitsipi- 
miau. Itsapanistsiminai , matsi- 
tsitapiuasiua. A'nniaie ota^k#- 
nauotskuinatsiu ostoksisi. Kfii- 
nyaie ministo;r;tsimatau. 


And then he was known by 
his partner: My partner has I icon 
killed. 1 shall look about for 
him. Then he started. Walking 
about, he then followed [ Blue- 
face’s] road, the way he had 
gone. Then he came to [the 
place], where he was killed, lie 
was looking about for his body, 
that he might find some of it. 
lie did not find any part of it. 
And over there at some distance 
he again looked about. He kept 
looking about farther away. lie 
had done [looking] for him. lie 
followed the buffalo-trail. There 
was a small muddy place. He 
crossed it. When he had crossed 
it, then he heard somebody 
groaning. He began to look about 
on the earth. lie could not see 
it. Over there in a buffalo-step 
[i. e. a buffalo-hoof-mark] there 
was lying something, it was be- 
tween buffalo-hoofs. It was that 
big [saying this. Wood showed 
me with his hands how big it 
was], what he found there, [a 
piece of] a blue face. That was 
what happened to be found of 
him. That was what was groan- 
ing. Then he went home. Then 
he came there. There were al- 
ready four sweat-lodges. He then 
entered one. It [the piece of the 
face] was a little bigger [now]. 
They then also went out of ano- 
ther [sweat-lodge]. And then it 
was big. They then went into 
another [sweat-lodge]. There he 
[i.e. his body] was completed. 
Then they entered the fourth 
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one. Then he was completed alto- 
gether, then he became a person 
again. Then it was, that his 
whole face turned blue [before 
that, only part of it had been 
blue]. In that way I heard about 
him. 

[Cf. Uhlemseck obt IS sqq., 
and the references given obt 23, 
to which may be added: Dorsey 
tsp 284 sqcp , Dorsey-Kroeber 
ta 3S8 sqq. , Simms tc 289 sq. , 
Lowie a 199 .] 


Belly-fal. Another version. 


Okofsaua omo^tsistapitstsip. 
Oma napii^'k. Niudkskaitapii , 
ot^nni, opitami, ki oma napiua. 
Mato^koymats. rksipuinamiau 
ma^ksoata^pi. A'isamio itsiim- 
mbsiu mill ot&nni. Amoia li^keyi 
itfihnsoki^'tai^Tsiu aatsistai, a nidi 
bmapHoiikispuai. Itotoyiuaie. ltx%- 
k.iiiu, ki it^kyapsummbsiu. 
Itsipim. Itanistsiu mini oksists: 
Amoia nitsini ksin aatsista. Ki 
oma kipi taken iksinoketakiu, 
oto^kdvid aatsistai , ki oma na- 
piua nitiivi na^k^tanistsinoke- 
takiu. T^mistsistannauaie. ATa- 
pinako matsummdsiii, ki amnim 
auakasipokaiin. Itizmsokatsitotsis- 
tsinai, oniim dma^tauakispim. 
Tamatotoyiuaie. Timata^kyap- 
summbsiu. Oksists matanistsiuaie: 
Amoiaie kokskipokau. Amd nic- 
t^yTaii i^tsiiia^paipiu , nitsits- 
katapiksistau. Ki oini unni noke- 


I low Belly-fat came to be. 
There was an old man. There 
were three of them, his daugh- 
ter, his old wife, and the old 
man [himself]. He had no son. 
They suffered very much for some- 
thing to eat. After a long while 
her [the old woman's] daughter 
went after water. There by the 
water suddenly lay a rabbit, by 
the place where they got water. 
She took it. She went home, and 
she carried her water home. She 
entered. She told her father [and] 
her mother: Here I killed a 
rabbit. And the old woman was 
very glad, that she had to eat 
a rabbit, and that old man was 
glad just the same. Then they 
ate it up. Next morning she went 
again after water, and there was 
a young antelope. Then she again 
packed it on her back, by the 
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takinai, ikinauksisakiii oto^kb- 
yisaie. I^'taminatsoyiauaie. AT- 
skaiau , ma^kitsitsistamia^saua. 
Natokai kokiiyi itstsistamiauaie. 
Matsitsipuinamiau nni^ksoata^pi. 


Matsitsummosiu. Nituyauk , 
ouia^tauakis , itamsok actitai^'tsi- 
inai auatuyiskeininai. Kfimyaie 
aisamiapskapatsiua. Ttar^kaiiu. 
Miitsipipotoyiuatsaie. Ita^keni- 
katsimau. Oksistsi ki itac^kyanis- 
tsiu , nui^kito^poksisto^kema- 
ma^saie. Okbauai itotsipotoylau- 
aie. Itomatapinotaiau. Manistsits- 
ksinito^sauai , aitamisokskautsin- 
aiinai. Oma napiua aisko^ta^- 
kbyiu otanni. Pekists nitanistutsi- 
naiiaists tznui imita'^pekiists. 'Xcc- 
matsisi^'tsistamiauaie. Tihnat- 
summbsiu. Nitiiyimauk, oma^- 
tauakis, bma^kaniskskeinin. Ka- 
kopitsaipiksists'maie. Matsita^- 
kyo^tonio^siu. Ahikanaitapbiau- 
aie linni ki oksists. Itoinatapinb- 
taiau. Kfimyaie omat^kimi, ai- 
samia^kbyiau. Ahiksisamib tamats- 
istsistamiauaie. Oma napiua itsi- 
pistsitakiu. ltanistsitsi^Tau , ak- 
itstsipotau^koki. ATiistsiu opitam: 
Aihikskamaii kitanniniina. T<zmi- 
kipaniu: Taksam. OAua^tauakis, 
ksiksko^t kfnnauk itaiiskr^Tsiu. 

Verhand. der Kon. Ak;id v. Wetenseh. (Nieuwe 


place where she got water. Then 
she took it again. Then she car- 
ried the water home. She said 
again to her mother: Here is a 
young antelope. [While] it was 
jumping into the river, I pulled 
it back. And her father was glad, 
because he had to eat soft meat. 
They ate a little from it. They 
were afraid, that they would eat 
it up too soon. In two nights 
they ate it up. They suffered 
again for something to eat. 

She again went after water. 
At the same place, where she 
got water, there lay suddenly a 
doe. She was a long time pulling 
that one about. She went home. 
She did not pull it far [from 
where she had found it]. She 
ran home for help. Then she went 
home to tell her mother, that 
she might help her to carry it. 
They carried it to their lodge. 
Then they began to skin it. 
When they first cut through the 
hide, it [the doe] was very fat. 
That old man was getting food 
from his daughter instead [of 
supporting his family himself]. 
The ribs were just as fat as 
dog-ribs. Then they ate it up 
again. Then she went again after 
water. At the same place, where 
she got water, there was a big 
young buffalo-cow. She just pull- 
ed it ashore. Then again she 
went home for help. All of them 
went, [she herself,] her father 
and her mother. They began to 
skin. And then that was a big 
animal, they ate a long time 

Reeks) 01. XIII N“. 1. 10 
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ATpstsiksisamb itamsoksino- 
yiuaie, oniiz^kaitap'nnai skeinin 
aiistanhnai. Itsipunistamiuaie. Ot- 
iii p u nistama^saie , it^siksisksiko- 
b^komiu. Itaiuu: Ato^kauapo^- 
sisau, nitaut«misistsikb. Itaiakso- 
ataian. A^ke inamatsuiepuym. 
Tizmatsistapbinai. Oma liapiua 
it«%kaiiu. Itsipim. Itanistsiu opi- 
tam: Amipautsiinat. Kastanistai- 
stunmdapiu, nito^kbybpi. A'u- 
auapu^satstatsp. Oma kitanni- 
nuna anniksisk nu^kota^piksk, 
aimikskaie i^'thiaksoaHpiau. A'u- 
tsimotaiau. T#inikoko. l’aian- 
nauapiksiaii. Tamapinako. T#m- 
atauotsimotaiau. Omi ohzimoauai 
ihzskotamisapin , mato^tsitaisap- 
okskas'inai. A'utsistapskapiu. O- 
tsitsitsikoaiauaie. Omiksi mipiks 
«kakop£[)oniayiau. rtsipsitsauyak- 
avaviaii. A inoyiauaie oma otau- 
auakokoauaie. Otannoauai itanis- 
tsiau: Kamota^pi^'kat. Ni sta- 
mina nitaiksistsistauaspinan. It- 
sistapoma^kan , aikamotayvpiyf- 
kau. Stamskitslmiu finni oksists. 


from it. After a long while, then 
they had eaten it all up. That 
old man had a suspicion. He 
thought , [that] there must be 
some one, that gave it to her. 
He told his old woman: I shall 
watch our daughter. He falsely 
said: I shall hunt. Where she 
got water, there on one side he 
hid himself lying low. 

After a short while he sud- 
denly saw , there was a big person, 
who carried a cow on his back. 
He unloaded it [from his back]. 
When he had unloaded it, he 
rested and cried. He said: I 
wonder, if they are fat, I am 
tired now [with bringing food 
to them]. I am going to eat 
them. He stood down in the 
water. Then lie went away. That 
old man went home. He entered. 
He told his old woman: Take 
quickly [our things together]. 
There is no such danger as that, 
how we are getting our food. 
We are being fattened. The things 
that were given to our daughter, 
those will cause us to be eaten. 
They ran away for escape. Then 
it was night. Thev were running 
all the night. Then it became 
morning. Then they kept on run- 
ning for escape. Their daughter 
would run back to look back, 
then she would run after them. 
It was afternoon. Then he [the 
giant] overtook them. The old 
folks were out of breath by 
running. They had froth at the 
mouth from running. They saw 
him. that was chasing them. 
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Oma^taukskasi , itsinoyiu oml 
nlnai. Osai^'kimanists ki ona- 
maiaii itsaisatsimaiinai. Itsito- 
tsistapiksiuaie . Itauatsimoi^'ka- 
miuaie. A'uanistsiuaie amoi mnai: 
Kumnokit, ksis^kit, nitakitbm. 
N in n a niksista ma^ksikaiiniko- 
aiauaie. A'itapiuoyin. Otanikaie: 
A', omi^'k totsitskoma^kat. Ma- 
tsitskoma^kat. Ko^sokuvi tsapo- 
mii^kat. Sdtamotokaie. Annau- 
tsipsan, amnautsitstsbkai. Matsi- 
s«moa itsitotoinai onn 0111 a.yj 
kaiinainai. Oma niiiau sdtami- 
nokaie. Tamitapo^koiskyayinai. 
Tamitoto^sokuymai, tamo^tsits- 
ko^sokuyinai. .Aitotoyinai. Ota- 
nik: Kikataitsapi^'pa matapi? 
A'nistsiuaie : Sa, nimiitsapi^'pa. 
Taino^tsitskbyinaii. Onfim oiiio^t- 
sko^pi itotoyinai. No^kato^- 
sitsksapbyinai. Oma nniau t<zma- 
tsitotoyinai. Otanikaie: Annum 
itaupiu. Kdkit. Nitakitunnioatau. 
Nitsii ko^tsistsikb , nitsiksistsima- 
iau. A'uanistsiuaie: Kitauanist , 
amo^k itoma^kau. Otauanikaie: 
Sa, annok itaupiu. Anno^kdkit. 
Nitakitunnioatau. 


They told their daughter: Try 
to make your escape. We have 
done growing [that means: we 
have lived our full life]. She ran 
a wav. she tried to make her 
escape. She left her father [and] 
her mother. 

Where she was running , she 
saw a man. He was shaving his 
arrow-sticks and his how. She 
just ran by his side. She prayed 
to him. She said to this man: 
Pity me, hide me, I shall marry 
[you]. My father and my mother 
ma\ be killed by him. He is a 
man-eater, lie told her: Yes, run 
farther on in that direction. Then 
run back. Run back [literally: 
run through] the same way [ you 
went] [to the place where you 
started from]. Then he took her. 
He put her in his belt, he put 
her right there. After a short 
while the giant came to him. 
The man was seen by [the giant]. 
He [the giant] tracked her up 
to him. Her tracks were up to 
him [to the man who concealed 
her], her tracks went past him. 
[The giant] came there. 1 le 
asked [that man]: Did you see 
any person? He answered him: 
No, 1 did not see any. Then 
he [the giant] went past him. 
He went to [the place], where 
she had turned back, lie came 
also back [not seeing any tracks 
farther]. He then came to that 
man. He said to [that man]: 
She stays right here, give me 
her. I will eat her. 1 am very 
tired, I am very angry with them 

10 * 
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Otaistsimokaic , otanikaie : 
Sauo^kokinik , ksistba kitakat- 
soat. Itanistsiuaie oma ninau: T«- 
mistapaakit. Natokiskskomoviu- 
aie. Otaiaksiniksistotbkaie. Otfii- 
sauaiistapu^saie, itotsim onamaii. 
4'nnom o^tatsikapis i^'tota- 
kiuaie. Timaiaketo^patsiuaie. 
Taininitsiuaie. Ona akekoftn 
inaitsistsapsautoyiuaie. Itanistsiu 
omi akekohni : Nitako^tapistu- 
toaii amoksim kiksista kinna 
lio^psists. Hnniksimaukaiks, nni- 
tomaisiemimuaiks. Oimui aita- 
pioylim , annimaiau osbtamoso;^- 
kitsistaniakoaiau. Kamimaie ita- 
pistutoiau oma ninau. Oma 
akekoan itsikimmiua oksists ki 
mini. Itauasainiu. O^psists ni- 
sooyi i^'tsttspa^kumiuaie. Tiiks- 
kaie <>£psi matsitbtsim. Nituyi 
nmto^tanistspa^kumiuaie. Nato- 
kai matsikakitauatamiuatsaiks. 
Ohno^tsokskapvp itapa^pauaniau 
ainoia otsp^kumsini. Ki omi 
oto^kaup'imi <znniaie mhto^spa^- 
kumiuaie. Itsipuinaskinausiu : Ni- 
waaki, annak kaupiu, k;T;/- 
tsisitokoau. Itamsokitsipuistapik- 
siau ki itsistapbiau. Oma akeko&n 
itanistsiu iinni oksists: A'maie 
i^'to^koikamotau. 


[i. e. with the girl and her old 
folks]. He kept saying to him: 

I am telling you, she went this 
way. He was telling him: No, 
she stays right here. Give me 
her now. 1 will eat her. 

[The giant] became angry with 
him, he said to him: If you 
don’t give me her, then I will 
eat you too. That man said to 
him : Get away from me. lie 
gave him two warnings [literally: 
marks]. [The giant] was just 
about to attack him. When [the 
giant] was not going away, [that 
man] took his bow. He hit him 
there on top of the head. He 
knocked him in two. Then he 
killed him. He took the girl out 
[of his belt]. He told the girl: 
I shall make these , your mother 
[and] your father, alive with my 
arrows. There they were, they 
had not been dead a long time. 
The man-eater then had swallow- 
ed them. Then that man made 
them alive. That girl pitied her 
mother and her father. She was 
crying. Tour times he shot his 
arrows up [ in the air]. [After 
his first shot] he took another 
one of his arrows. The same way 
he shot up again. The second 
time [he shot] they did not seem 
to be moving. The third time, 
he shot, they moved. And then 
he shot up again with his blunt 
arrow-point. [That man] cried: 
Out ol the wav, there the blunt 
arrow-point is coming down, it 
might hurt you [literally: that 
you might be shot by it]. Then 
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Otaistapu^sau , oma nmau 
itanistsiu omiksi maa^siks: Sota- 
mitapbk kitsi^'kauaua. Sot^mo^- 
ko^kemiu. Itamitapo okoai. T<zm- 
itotoaie. Ki itamisoksinoviuaie 
omi ake. Oma ninaua omi oka^- 
keman itanistsiuaie : No^ksikim- 
mis, kitomauksin, nitsiksikimmau 
oma akekoan. Sakiunniu, sakio- 
ksistsiu. Sot«maisamiu oma nmau. 
Iskunatapsatbm otsoyekani. A'i- 
samo^pokitapumiuaie. Itokakia- 
nists'iuaie, itanistsiuaie: Mok«kit. 
Ikukapsiua oma nito^keman. 
A'initsiu nino^ko^ko^kemaiks. 
Oma akekoan otsiksakakim- 
mokaie. Tamitaiisimiksisatsiua. 
Aisau.itsksinim , ikakvanista^pu 
Otsitanikaie : OTni nitiunmoi 

kunitapauop , a^kitsitaupanp , 
a^kitaisamau kotninuna. A'kai- 
stapdtsiu. Itainstsiuaie: Kipotd- 
naukit. Oma akekoan itautonai- 
uaie. Omi linists aiksistotonaiuaie. 
Ki ostdyi na'^kitotonokaie. Onni 
akekoan tamitsokau. Omi o^kin 
ist^tsiman, <znni i^Tainitsiuaiks 
iiskasiks. Otauokaniaii, o^tdkisi 
itsitsapstai^'p. Tainiksasitsiuaie. 
Tama^kaiiu. 


they jumped up and went away. 
The girl told her father and her 
mother : By this one we are 
saved. 

When they [the old folks] 
went away, that man told his 
parents-in-law : Go to your tribe. 
Then he had got another wife 
[viz. that girl]. He then went to 
his lodge. Then he came there. 
And then he suddenly saw that 
woman [viz. his first wife]. That 
man said to his first wife: Pity 
her, you are very mean, I pity 
that girl very much. She has still 
a father, she has still a mother 
[that means: she is not a poor 
orphan, and therefore she deserves 
to be respected]. Then that man 
hunted, lie was strong at getting 
his food. He had lived with 
her [with that girl] a long time 
[already]. He told her wisely, he 
told her: Be careful, that wife 
of mine is very bad. She kills 
the wives that I get. That girl 
was thought of a great deal by 
him. She [the first wife] was 
secretly jealous of her. She [the 
girl] forgot the warning given 
her [literally: what she had been 
told wisely]. [The first wife] said 
to her: Let us go to that butte 
over there, that we sit there, so 
that we may look for our hus- 
band. He will come back with 
the carcase. [While they were 
sitting on that butte, the first 
wife] told her: Look for a while 
on my head for lice. Then that 
girl looked for lice on her head. 
She had done looking for lice 
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O ini i tot win. Otari ik : Na- 
may'k oina akeua? Itanistsiu 
omi — auasaiuiu — , a^ksiki;/- 
kinitakiu. Osbtaunsksinbk omi, 
otsaiepits. Otanikaie: Kimatako^- 
ksipokitskoaua. Tsinni kitsitsi- 
nitaua? Stannatamaiiksaiitsimau. 
Otanikaie: Nitakapsammau. T«iu- 
apsamimiuaie. Ito^kbnoyiuaie. 
Ki omi^'k otsekanistsokinhki, ki 
%nm%V. matnnistsokaniuaic. Oina 
ninan omi oto^keman tama^- 
kapiuaie. A'tsitapiuasmai. Itanis- 
tsiu omi oto^kennui: Kitakanist, 
ka^ko^kanistsinita^pi. A^keyi 
matfisiiiatapiksistsis. A is^mata- 
piiupiu. Ki iksiksistuviu. Itanis- 
tsiu omi unists: A ^kunotautsop. 
Mok^kinai. Sbtamranikaie: A i- 
matautsip. A'nistsiuaie : A'^ksa- 
mo^ko^poka uop. Otanikaie: A'. 
Timitapoiau niet^taii. T«mito- 
tbiauaie. 


on her elder sister’s head [that 
means: on the first wife’s head]. 
And [now] she herself had her 
elder sister to look on her head 
for lice. That girl then went to 
sleep. There was a bone, an 
antler, with that she killed her 
husband’s younger wives. When 
[that girl] was asleep, she drove 
it into her ear. She then con- 
cealed her. Then she went home. 

Her husband came. He asked 
her: Where is that woman? She 
told her husband — she was 
crying — , that she [the second 
wife] must have been lonesome. 
Then she was known bv her hus- 
band, that she was lying. She 
was told by him: You will not 
get rid of her. Where did you 
kill her? Then she denied it hard. 
She was told by him: I shall 
look round for her. Then he 
looked round for her. He found 
her. And the same way he doc- 
tored before, that way he doc- 
tored her too. That man took 
his [second] wife* home. She had 
become a person again. He told 
his [second] wife: I shall tell 
you, how you can kill her. Try 
to throw her into the water. She 
[the second wife] was staying a 
long time [in that man’s lodge]. 
And [one day] it was very hot. 
She told her elder sister: Let us 
go to swim. She [the first wife] 
was wise. Then she [the second 
wile] was told by her: I never 
swim. She said to her [to the 
first wife]: Just come along with 
me [while I am swimming]. She 
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Ki oraa inakstsim itsoo a%ke. 
Itsuiapautsim. Omi linists nnit&s- 
kaksooa. Mat«skakatsistotoyiuats. 
A'uanistsiuaie : Fka^siu annom 
aykeyi. Nanaua^koapstsitsikinai- 
inai. ATiistsiuaie: Kakb^koto- 
taminikaupit. Ki amoi aykeyi 
pa^tsika^kakiskiminai. Na^kit- 
apotsisaie, itaiistapipiksinai. Ki 
auakomitsi^'tatsiuaie , ma^ko^- 
ko^kotatsistotoa^saie. Nana ua;£- 
kbtamiuaie. Tamo^tsautsim amoi 
akiksa^kui. ATmyaukinai itau- 
pinai. Itsisiniautoyma. I^'tsitsuy- 
epiksiuaie. Pitsob^ksiksiskiminai 
aykeyi , tsayi maistoyi, otsito- 
maimi^pi, <znnimaie itapapiksis- 
tsiuaie. No^ksistapopitsikaniksi- 
sinai. Itsmniuaie. Itastapiniuaie. 
Alnetsnninaie. Tamaj^kaiiu. O'mi 
itbtbvinai. Ikotsinau ot^kstan. 
Otanikaie: Nama^k Maisfiikeua? 
ATiistsiuaie: Kit .in, na^ksinita^s. 
Nikiiinetsimau. Otauik omi •. 
ATopakiop. rkuksinamin oyinai. 
T#mopakiu. Timokekau. ATsa- 
mokunaiiu. Ki itanistsiu omi 
oto^keman: l'kukapsinai <zniuisk 
oyinaii. Minisaipuyit, augrtsiml- 
liiki, auaniu ,,Na^tskaye”. 


was told by her [by the first 
wife]: Yes. Then they went to 
the river. Then they came there. 

And the younger one went 
into the water. She swam about 
in the water. Her elder sister 
did not consent to go in. She 
could not persuade her to go in. 
She told her: It is very good 
here in the water. Finally she 
took her moccasins off. [The 
younger one] told her: Just hang 
your feet over the bank. And 
[then] she just touched the wa- 
ter [with her feet]. When [the 
younger one] swain to her, she 
ran away. And [the younger one] 
approached her to get a hold of 
her, that she might persuade her 
[to go into the water]. She fin- 
ally succeeded in getting a hold 
of her. Then she swam near the 
bank. There [the first wife] sat. 
She got a hold of her. She threw 
her into the water. She threw her 
in, where the water was deepest, 
and as soon as she touched the 
water, she turned into a crow 
[literally: who, as soon as she 
touched the water, turned into 
a crow]. She [that crow] started 
for the shore with her wings 
spread. She caught [the crow]. 
She pulled [the crow’s] head 
under the water. She drowned 
her. Then she went home. Her 
husband came. The animal, he 
had killed, Avas very fat. He 
asked her: AYhere is the Crow- 
woman:' She answered him: Aon 
said, that I should kill her. I 
have droAvned her. She was told 
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Ki «nnimauk timitaukunaiiu 
oma ninau. A'istsiu, makstuyii. 
Matsamiua. Oma akeu itamsok- 
?i';£tsimin, auaniu „iV;i^tskave”. 
Tamitotautakoyinai. jNlatsitsipsat- 
siuatsaie. Nisodyi ototako^sists. 
Itsistapu. A'isauatsitsipimiuaie. 
Aipioyinai. Itdtoyiu onn moksisi. 
Okoaii it«^k«nniiuaie. Kfimimaic 
ai^'tsis^miua. Pitso^ksinoyiuaie, 
itsokaipi'mai. Otsitsammokaie. 
Otanikaie: Mu panni^'pi. T«m- 
skbvinai. Kitsimi t«mitoto. T«mi- 
pim. Otsipisi, anni it^taikimi- 
siu. O^pistsi uietsksauauanistbm. 
A'moistsi otsiskapo^pi innistsiaie 
o^kat. Kakokin. A nistaua O tsi- 
skapo^p. Jhmvaie ovuiau an- 
na^;k Maistakeua. Obnau itb- 
piu. lto^kots'maie, ma^ksoata^p. 
A* o^kaiso^tovi na ie . M at^skak- 

hui^'taiiatsinai. A "uauiiiai i : Aima- 
tsitaisui^'ta^pa iimoistsi. 7 Ahiis- 
tsiaaie: Xatbkists. Otanikaie: 

A’aiomh. Xatsisa. A' aiomh. Niso- 
kasim. A ’aioma. Xbkoani. Ota- 
nikaie: A , annistskaie nitsitai- 
T«makikai;rft>iu. A'itoto- 
piinai. Ahimatapiovinai. Otsdajr- 
sists aitomiainimaie, otaisis^po- 
ko^pisi. Otsitz^ka^tsinokaie. 
Otanikaie: Xitaitapistsiksk. T«m- 
iniu 0111am akeuzm. Oma O'tsi- 
skiipo^p tzmbtoyiu tiikskam. 


by her husband: Let us move. 
Her brother is very mean. Then 
he moved. Then he camped. He 
camped a long time. And he said 
to his wife : That brother of hers 
is very bad. Don’t talk out of 
the lodge, when vou hear some 
one saying „ Which way?” 

And there that man was camp- 
ing. It was near, that the winter 
would come. He hunted again. 
That woman suddenly heard some- 
body saying „ Which way?” Then 
he was going around. She did 
not say anything. Tour times he 
went around. He then went away. 
She did not think anything more 
of him outside. He went far away. 
She took an awl. She made a 
hole in her lodge. From there 
she looked out. As soon as she 
saw him, he stopped. He looked 
at her. He said to her: She 
[meaning: you] invited me to 
come back. Then he went back, 
lie then came to the door. Then 
he entered. When he entered, 
then he rattled. He had his lungs 
all full of earth [because they 
were hanging down]. His short 
ribs, those were his legs. He was 
only the breast-part [of a man]. 
He was called Short-ribs. That 
was that Crow-woman’s brother. 
Over there he sat down. She save 
him something to eat. She gave 
him something to eat from [a 
wooden bowl or somethin!; of 
that kind]. He refused to eat 
from it. He said: I never use 
such things to eat from. She said 
to him: Mv moccasins. He said 
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Potani isoo^tsim annimaie itsi- 
potoviuaie. N itsini^'katsiuaie 
Isokskitsinau. Ki onu tuksk^ni 
O^sistakska^tainau . OYsiska- 

po^pa itotsimmotau. 


Oma nlnaii itdtapbtsiu. T<*m- 
isksinim: Nito^kemana <zkainitau. 
Tamapo^koiskiua O'tsiskapo^pi 
ostamd^koaii. Tamo^tsapoaie. 
Itsindviuaie. Atsoaskuyi aitoto- 
\inai. A'nistsiuaie: Have, ka^k- 
stayinombki. Tamitspmiuaie , 
ornima kaauki^'kaiin itsitsapspi- 
miuaie. Ksnniaie itsinitsiuaie. 
Ita^kaiiu. Otsipisi, itaio^toviu 
amdksisk pokaii. T«mautoyiuaiks. 
Nieta^taii tamitapbaie. Kstsk- 
stakii «nni tuksk&m itsipbto- 
yiuaie. Itamstsiuaie: Na^ksistau- 
atomokit. Ki oma itsistapu mn^- 
ko^kotoki. ./'niiiinaie itsipbto- 
\iuaie tiikskam. Itanistsiuaie : 
Nil^ksistauatombkit. YYemistapu. 
Otsi^'kauai tamitapb tukskau 
istuyi. Otaipu^si, okosiks itot<z- 
sauimiuaiks. Onniu okoaii oka- 
nistai^tsi^'p. Mata^taia^sita- 


to her: Prettv near. [She said:] 
My legging. [He said-.] Pretty 
near. [She said:] My dress. [He 
said-.] Prettv near. [She said:] 
My belly. He said to her: Yes, 
that is it, that I eat from. Then 
she lay down on her back. He 
went and sat by her. He began 
to eat. She saw, that his food 
fell through [his body down to 
the ground]. Tie cut her belly 
open. He told her: I made a 
slip-cut. Then that woman died. 
Then Short-ribs took one [child j 
out [of her body], lie put it 
down right near the lire. He 
called [that boy] Ashes-chief. And 
[ he called] the other one Stuck- 
hehind-ehief. Short-ribs ran away 
for safety. 

That man came back with the 
carcase. Then he knew: My wife 
is killed. Then he tracked Short- 
ribs, his brother-in-law. Then 
he followed him. He saw him. 
[Short-ribs] went 'to a forest. He 
said to [Short-ribs]: Now I have 
caught you, there is nobody to 
prevent me from killing you. 
Then he lifted him up, he put 
him over a stump. And in that 
way he killed him. He went 
home. When he entered, he 
heard, there were children. Then 
he took them. He then went to 
the river. There he left one to 
the beavers. He told [one of the 
beavers]: Raise him for me. And 
he went away to a big rock. 
There it was, that he left the 
other one. lie told [the big rock]: 
Raise him for me. Then he went 
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kiuats okoaii. Otsitoto^s, it^mi- 
soksinoyiu omi sa^kumapi. N a%- 
kitakiuiuaie . Kaksuiapistotaminai. 
Aitapaiskatsimau. A'itsksinim , 
ma^ko^kotan istsino^pia i ks. 


Tamitainoyiu, otnim ksiskst#- 
kiauatsimjin, «nnimaic i%'ts#- 
stautsini, okoaii itsitdtstautsimaic. 
Onrim o^kotokim nituyi mata- 
nistautsim. Itb^tsimiu , amdksisk 
auanii: Napi, sa^paipit , amdis- 
tsiskaie «pssii, a^kitiiutsi^'pi. 
Oma niiiau akaiksistsisomatsiu- 
aiks. A'itotbiaiks. Itauakoyiuaiks. 
Tukskami itsisiniautoviu. Itanis- 
tsiuaie: Kitokbsim. Isatbpokit. 
Otanikaie: A , kitscman. Kitun- 
nim. Okoaii tainitapbiau. T#mi- 
pimiau. Otanikaie: Iktikakiu ni- 
takaua. A'uanistsiuaie: Mato^- 
kotatsistatos. Amoi pi^ ko^tsi 
nitakitsts. Xihiksistsisas. Anistsis: 
Amdi mistsisai a^kunauau. Oma 
tukskajmi sa;rkuniapi itauviuaie 
mini. Itanistsiuaie otakhii: Xapi, 
saksist. Itdtdviuai. Anistsiuaie: 
0'm«k mistsisa. A^kunaiskima- 
katau. Oma tiikskam skimaka- 
tsiua. Otsitanikaie: Alalapiu anna 
mistsisa. AVustsiuaie: Sa, mistsis. 
Ki oma stsiki auaniii: A . ma- 
tiipin. O^psists a^knnantsi^;]). 
Otaminikaie: Sii, nitstiinnoau oma 


away. He then went to his tribe 
for one winter. When it became 
summer, he went to look for his 
children. His lodge was still there. 
He did not feel content with his 
lodge. When he came there, he 
then suddenly saw a boy. He 
tried to catch him. He [the boy] 
made just bubbles in the water 
[by diving in to escape], [The 
man] began to think about [how 
to catch his boys]. He knew 
[literally: knew them], how he 
could catch them. 

Then he saw, there was a 
beaver-hole, from there he stuck 
his arrows, he stuck them to his 
lodge. In the same way he stuck 
arrows from the big rock [to his 
lodge]. lie heard, some [boys] 
were saying: Partner, jump out, 
here are some arrows, that we 
can take them. That man had al- 
ready hidden himself from them. 
They came to him. He ran after 
them, lie reached and caught 
one of them. He said to him; 
Von are mv child. Taste me [by 
biting]. He was told by [the boy]: 
Yes, you are right. You are my 
father. They went to his lodge. 
Then they entered. He [the boy] 
told him: My partner is very 
careful. He said to [his bov]: 
Try and persuade him [to come 
here], I shall lie here in front 
ot the door. I will turn into a 
log. Tell him: Let us shoot at 
this log. That one bov [whom 
he had caught first] began to 
shoot at his father. He said to 
his partner: Partner, go out [of 
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inatapiua. Omi o^psi akbtsim. 
Oma ninaua itsipauakoyiuaie. 
Itsinniuaie. A'pa^pauaninai. Ki 
amstsiuaie : Kitokosim. Isatopo- 
kit. A', email in, ninna. 


A'ita^kaiiau okoauai. A itsipi- 
miauaie. A niiau: Anna niksis- 
tsinanap Otanikoaiau liunoauai. 
O'mamauk initau. J'kauksikma- 
kim. A'nistsian unnoauai: Amo 
iska istsuii^Tsis. Istsapi^'takit 
matsini, okoai, osaki, otoksis. 
Nisoovi otsini^Tanists. ATiistsiau 
liunoauai: Saksist, mininokinan. 
Takitapistutbanan niksistsinan. 
Tamsaksiu oma ninau. Tamipu- 
auviau. Oksistoauai apaipotstsiau- 
aie. Sotamauo^tbmiauaie otsists. 
A'isatsimiau omim otopisanoauai. 
Ttako^sovin. Itomatapsoko^soym. 
Ttikskama itanistsiuaie : Na'ii, 
liksako^soyiu kitopisani. Tiiks- 
kama nitiiyi matsitanistsiuaie : 
Autamaksako^eoyiu. Tiikskama 
matanistsiuaie : Xa’a, autamaks- 
ako^soym. Itiipa^pauaninai o- 
ksistoauai. Pkapuinanistsiauaie, 
ma^ksipu^paipis. Mistsisi ikaito- 


the big rock]. Then [his partner] 
came to him. He said to [his 
partner] : Over there is a log. 
Let us shoot at it. That one shot 
at [his father]. He was told by 
[his partner]-. That log is a per- 
son. He told him: No, it is a 
log. And the other one said : Yes, 
it is a person. [The first boy said: j 
Let us take his arrows, lie w r as 
told by [the other one]: No, I 
am afraid of that man. [Finally] 
he w 7 as going to take one of his 
arrows. That man got up and ran 
after him. He caught him. [The 
boy] struggled about. And he 
said to [the boy]: You are my 
child. Taste me. [The boy said:] 
Yes, he is right, he is my father. 

Then they went home to their 
lodge. Then they entered. They 
said: Where is our mother? They 
were told by their father: Over 
there she is, she has been killed. 
She has already turned into bones. 
They told their father: Put the 
pot in the fire. Put the tongue, 
the tripe, the back-fat, the knee 
of [the killed animal] in the pot. 
[These] four were the things, he 
put in the pot. They told their 
father: Go out, don’t see us. 
We shall make our mother alive. 
Then that man went out. Then 
they got up. They began to put 
their mother together. They then 
exchanged her arms [by mistake]. 
They looked at their pot. It began 
to boil. It boiled over. One of 
them said to her: Mother, your 
pot will boil over. The other one 
told her the same: It is nearly 
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to^tomiau , ma^tapa%kyapi^'pi. 
Tiikskama itsini^'katsiu oksists: 
X ipuisoyauanit. Aiaisako^soyiu 
kitdpisani I'tsipu^paipin. Omi 
mistsisi itokasatbm liaua^tsi. 
T^inisoksinoyiauaie , oma^tsap- 
aparkyaksai. Sotamiaksisaiinai. 
Otanikoaiauaie: Kyaiau, aikiin- 
matapsiau liokdsiks, a^kskauno- 
tsiau. A'tsitapiuasin oksistoauai. 
U'nnoauai itanistsiau: Aniikauk 
niksistsinan , akaikamotau. Oma 
ninau ask^saitanntakiu, omato^;- 
ko^kemis. 


Kfimiaie omiksi okdsiks ita- 
nistsiuaiks: JNIinapiapok. Amom 
otsatli^tsim annimaie istapaipot- 
sinakekak. Kitsiwanoau mimimi- 
nakatdk. Tuksk«tna mato^koiii^- 
tsimiu. Itanistsiu ot^kai: A'^- 
kunaminakatau. Otanik ot«kai: 
Kuiniina auaniu: Minaminakatsis. 
PA^tsikaininakats'iau. Ki itsika- 
minakasinai itsiwan. Alataisinio- 
tovuiaiksau. ’Lzinitap^ksiniinai 
otm kipitauvis. ko^tsim tx- 
mitso^ko^punai. T^msoksa^pai- 
put oma kipitake. Tambtoviuaie. 
Ttanui oma kipitake: Yokdsaki, 
pu^sapuk, amoiauk kitsiwanoau. 
Kamototoyiau. Otanikoaiau: A'u- 
ke, pik. Akimd;rtsim itai^Asin 
kitsiwan, ka^kitotoai. T«mipi- 
miau. Otanikoaiau: -7'nni stdpik. 


boiling: over. The first one told 

o 

her again: Mother, it is nearly 
boiling over. Then their mother 
moved. They told her in a hurry, 
that she should jump up. They 
had already laid by a stick, that 
she could stir [the boiling] with. 
One of them called his mother: 
Jump up. Your pot is boiling. 
She jumped up. She quickly 
picked up that stick with her left 
hand. Then they suddenly saw, 
that she was stirring [the pot]. 
Then she was left-handed. Then 
they were told by her: Oh, mv 
children must be very poor, they 
must be awfully hungry. Their 
mother became again a person. 
They told their father: There is 
our mother. She is saved. That 
man was always happy, that he 
had his wife again. 

Then he told his children : 
Don’t go far away. Here, close 
by, [you may] roll [the gambling- 
wheel] about to one another. 
Don’t roll your wheel eastward. 
One of them would not listen. 
He told his partner: Let us roll 
it eastward. He was told by his 
partner: Our father says: Don’t 
roll it eastward. By little and 
little they rolled it eastward. And 
the wheel rolled faster. They 
could not catch it. Then it cir- 
cled round to an old woman’s 
lodge. It fell down near the door, 
just in front of it. Then the old 
woman jumped suddenly out. 
Then she took it. That old wo- 
man said: My children, come 
here, here is your wheel. In a 
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A'kotsisop. Tukskama itanistsi- 
uaie: INimatautsisi^'p. Otanikaie: 
Tukskau akipo^pokbtsisop. A'- 
nistsiuaie: A'. Itomatapotsisiau. 
Aiiinautokan ot^kuiinniman. 
Otsitanikaie: Na^kipotiit. Pikoyy 
ksikslnii ototutani. Mata^tainakba 
a^kitsii aimom moyisi. Tsia a^;- 
kiimaiskapiu, osaipokomistsimani 
ki u^kitsii? Oma Isokskitsinaua 
otsiwan itstsammokatsiua. A' nny- 
auk i^ki^'tsiu. Ki oma O^sis- 
takska^tainaua okiminani sapop. 
N a^k^to^ki^'tsiu a^kitsii. Oma 
kipitakeu itanistsiuaiks : Kitsaki- 
aupi^'puau? JNIato^koiki^'pinan. 
A'isamo itsauatsitsipimiauaie. Ita- 
mstsiauaie: Kitsakiaupi^'p? Ota- 
nikoaiauaie : A'ksistaiksistotsisop. 
Ot«motsipuyinai oklivi. Matuks- 
kam matsisaanba mi^katsitanis- 
tsiuaie: Kitsakiaupi^'p? T^m- 
soksauatsipuvinai. AYstanitsiauaie. 
Itsaksiau. 


hurry they went to take it. They 
were told by her: Well, come 
in. Your wheel is lying in the 
upper part of the lodge, that 
you come and take it. Then they 
entered. They were told by her-. 
Sit down there. We shall smoke. 
One of them said to her: 1 don’t 
smoke. He was told by her : Only 
one time you will smoke with 
me. He said to her: Yes. Then 
they began to smoke. Her pipe 
was a ghost-head [i. e. a skull]. 
He said to her: [Wait] that I 
quickly make a fire. He put a 
rotten log on the fire. There in 
the lodge was nothing to be seen 
for smoke. [The boys said to each 
other:] Which is strongest, her 
puff of smoke, or the smoke [of 
the rotten log]? Ashes-chief put 
his wheel over his head. There 
was the end of the smoke [that 
means: the smoke did not come 
lower than the wheel]. And 
Stuck-behind-chief’s top-knot was 
a plume. The smoke ended there 
also. That old woman said to 
them: Uo you still sit there? 
[They answered:] There is no- 
thing wrong with us. After a long 
while they did not hear her move 
about. They told her: Do you 
still sit there? They were told by 
her: We shall quit smoking. She 
talked from far down her breast. 
After a short while the other one 
also said to her: Are you still 
sitting there? She then did not 
talk [any more]. They killed her 
instead [of being killed by her]. 
They went out. 
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Tama^kiiiiau. ITnnoauai oso- 
tsunsksinokbaiau , otsinitac^sau 
omi kipitake. Auautoiau. Itsitsi- 
nikuviau unnoauai, onrim kipit- 
ake anistsi nitap^p ia u . Otsikim- 
mokaiks oma ninau. Itanistsiu 
omiksi okosiks: Kitaisau&^koau- 
tsimi^'puau. Minikskimatok ots- 
kuisistsi. Itapauaua^kaiau atso- 
askui. Nitoauk Isokskitsinau ma- 
tsitsinoyiu omi otskuisistsi. Ot4kai 
itanistsiuaie: Ainiiie ikan«tsin«m. 
Nitiikskunakatau. Omi otakiii 
otsitssiinok. Otiinikaie: Kiinmna 
anniuukin anniisk otauanistaiisk, 
ii^kstaiskimata^s otskuisistsi. It- 
sauaili^tsimiu. Miskitskunaka- 
tsiua. Sot4mauyiuaie. Taminisii- 
liai. Omiin okaniksi t4m itsoksisi- 
liai. Otiinik otakiii: Kuna^kaiop. 
A'nistsiuaie: Nitakotoau. Ki ita- 
miso. Itiikotoyiuaie. Ito^kovis- 
tapspip/tsinai. A'uke , anisauot. 
A'uaniu: Keka, tautamakotoau. 
Amo mistsisa ikaistapaisisksiu. Ki 
iksipispi^'tsiu. Alike, anisauot. 
Keka, tautamakotoau. Otiinik 
ot4kai : Kitiiisauiitsin. AJatatsi- 
puviuats. Onui ot4kai otsistoto^- 
sists ita^kanautsinisii. T^misksi- 
nim: Nit4kaua aispumopiau. 

Ot4motsimaic otsistot (insists. 

Otamitapambnimaists. Ainom 
matoybpaskb. ATinainauk itau- 
iisaini^; tsiu: T4kaua7m-{--. A tsksi- 
nakstsim. Isko^pokauanisiu. 


Then they went home. Then 
they were known by their father, 
that they had killed that old 
woman. They came home. They 
told the news to their father, 
how they killed that old woman. 
That man was pitied [i. e. pro- 
tected] by them [by that old 
woman, and by the blue-bird]. 
He told his children: You do 
not listen. Don’t shoot the blue- 
bird. They walked about through 
the forest. The same Ashes-chief 
saw the blue-bird too. He said 
to his partner: There is a very 
nice one. I will shoot it. His 
partner forbade him. He told 
him: That one is the blue-bird, 
our father told us about, that 
we should not shoot. He would 
not listen. He shot it in spite 
of [his partner]. He immediately 
shot it. Then it fell. Then it 
suddenly hung on a branch. He 
was told by his partner: Let us 
go home. lie said to him: I shall 
take it. And he climbed up. He 
was nearly taking it. It went up 
higher, without knowing how. 
[The partner said:] Now, come 
down, lie would say-. Wait, I 
am nearly taking it. This tree 
was growing higher. And it was 
very high. [The partner said:] 
Now, come down. [He answered:] 
Vi ait, I am nearly taking it. He 
was told by his partner: I don’t 
see you any more. He [the dis- 
appearing boy] did not say any- 
thing. His partner’s clothes all 
fell down to him [the partner be- 
low]. Then he knew: My partner 
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Ki ora iik akaitapiu i^'tsistu- 
tsiu. Tamitotaukekaiinai. Ki mini 
kipitsike aaisto^tapauaua^kan . 
A'po^ko^tau. Mistsists asekbtsim. 
Ito^toyiuaie , amoiisk auaiiin : 
Nitakaua’a Matainoyiuatsaie. 
Ikyaia^konoyiuaie , tsimaie a%- 
kinako^kitsmai. Oapsspiks ikuk- 
spapininai. ATitoyiuaie. Otani- 
kaie: Na’a, nit^kaua otsistoto;^- 
sists ii^sapistiitsitau. Nistoa ni- 
tsistotc resists nituyim isto^totau. 
lstambnitau. Tatnotoviuaie. A'nis- 
tsiuaie: Tannisa Oko/saua. T«m- 
a^kaiiu. Ototo^s, otanni itanis- 
tsiuaie : Amoiaie nito^kokoaisi- 
tniskan. Lkskaipuinam ma^kso- 
atii^p amd matapiua. Oma akeua 
itsitsinikuyiu bmi. ATiistsiuaie: 
Oma kipitakeu ijr'kbnoyiu Oko/- 
sai. Oma ninau itanistsiu oto;<- 
keman : A'ko^tsitapiop. 


is taken up to heaven. [Some 
people say, that this boy is the 
Morning-star, and that the parents 
of the twins are the Sun and the 
Moon.] He then took his [i. e. 
his partner’s] clothes. Then he 
wrapped them up in a bundle. 
There was a patch of rve-grass. 
There he lay crying: My partner! 
He became small again. He cried 
himself small. 

And those ancient people [the 
ancient Peigans] were moving. 
Then they came to camp near 
him. And there was an old 
woman walking about. She was 
looking for wood. She was pick- 
ing up sticks. She heard, some- 
body was saying: My partner! 
She did not see him. She finally 
found him, who was lying there, 
and who had a big belly. He 
had gummy eyes. She picked 
him up. lie said to her: Mother, 
take good care of my partner’s 
clothes. Put my own clothes in 
the same [bundle]. Wrap them 
up. Then she took him. She said 
to him: The poor thing, belly- 
fat [that means: a child sprung 
from an unknown belly]! Then 
she went home. When she came 
there, she said to her daughter: 
[Look] this here, 1 got belly- 
fat. These people were suffering 
very much for something to eat. 
That woman [the daughter] told 
the news to her husband. She 
told him -. The old woman found 
belly-fat. That man told his 
wife: We shall have profit from 
him. 
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Okofsaua opitami itsikunno- 
tsiu. Itanistsiuaie : Nitunnots. 
Otanikaie: Tamasa Okofsaua 

khnmatapsiua. Matsitstsip aiiau- 
aysi. Itanistsiuaie: Kataitstsipa 
ir'kani? Otanikaie: Kinista na- 
naniu. A'nistsiuaie : Matotos. Ki 
omii kipitakeua iiutotoyiuaie. 
A'upipimaie. Ipoto^tsim istsi- 
pui^tsis. K isooyi t^potsis ki- 
torkatsian. O'^psists itdtshn. 
Nisooyi ota^pdtsa^pistsaie, tsi- 
maie kostsistoyikin. AYtomatosi- 
niminai o^soyisi. Itsap^nno^ki- 
mau Okofsau . rtskiinakatsiuaie. 
Tamitauyiuaie. Tamininai. Ito- 
miitapinbtau. A'iksistsinotau. Omi 
dtakem anauko^tsi tamautsi- 
minai. A'ukoyiau. T«m«^kaiiu. 
Okdaii tamipim. OTni otsitani- 
kaie: Tsinni kitsito^kondta^p r 
AAiistsiuaie: Okofsaua ottz^k- 
stiini. I/^ to^kdiop. Omii liinau 
oto^keman iinistsiuaie: Kitanist, 
ako^tsitaplop. A'nni sokanistsiu, 
manistsitapi. 


Ki anninic omii ninaiia itaniu: 
Sikotiitnyi initsiua, takusiinmau. 
ItU^kanaitapd , otsitakiaki^'pi. 
A'nistsiu opitani: Na^ksikiaki- 


Belly-fat’s old woman was very 
hungry. He told her: I am hungry. 
She said to him: The poor thing 
Belly-fat is to be pitied. There is 
no food. He asked her: Are there 
any buffalo-skins? He was told 
by her: Your elder sister is the 
owner of one. He said to her: 
Go and take it. And that old 
woman went and took it. She 
entered with it. [He told her:] 
Stand it up near the door. Scare 
it four times with the leg of your 
buffalo-robe. He took his arrows. 
She scared it four times, which 
was [that means: which turned 
then into] a young lmffalo-cow. 
She [that cow] was nearly break- 
ing her tail [by bending it too 
much]. Belly-fat put his arrow 
to the bow-string. He shot her. 
Then he shot her some times 
more. Then she died. Then he 
commenced to skin. He had done 
skinning. Ilis sister took care of 
half of the carcase. They filled 
up their stomachs. Then she [the 
young woman] went home. She 
entered her lodge. Her husband 
said to her: Where did vou yet 
something to skin? She said to 
him: It is an animal killed by 
Belly-fat. It is from him, that 
we got something to eat. That 
man said to his wife: I told vou 
[before], we shall have profit 
from him. That is one way, that 
he showed, what person he was.. 

And then there was a chief 
[who] said: [The person] who 
kills the black-fox, I shall take 
him for son-in-law. Evervbodv 
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atskbkit. Otanikaie: Tamasa, 
noyAastau, ma^ko^ko^kems. Ki 
oma^kauk antakiakiu. O^sokuvi 
pitsiko^tsim, annimaie itstom 
okyaksini. Tzma^kaiiu. Tzmoto. 
Tainikoko. Omatapaisopuy'maku , 
itsipii.au. Itsitapo okyaksini. Itd- 
toaie. T/kaista po tovi i i ia i Maisto- 
pan. Ita^kaiiu. Ostaunoii itanis- 
tsiuaie: Maistopaua kamosatsiu 
nikyaksin. Ost«moii itsitapbyinai 
omima ninaiim. Itanistsiuaie : 
Okofsaua okvaksinaie, oma Mais- 
topan kamosatsiu. Ki omi ake- 
koan aitapskoainai Okossau. Ki 
aitsipiminai. Otsitsinokaie. 1 %- 
tsitaukitskainai. T«inatsk6. ATs- 
tsimimiuaie , taka makapsiua. 
O'koani bma^ko. AAspapiniu. 


Kokiiyi oma ninau itaipuviu. 
A'uaniu : Apimikus apiketokiisk 
initsiua nitiikusimmau. Ksiska- 
niautuni itsitsitokopiin omi. api- 
ketoki. Kamiitapiua itaspskuna- 
katsiua. Oko/sau itanistsiu opi- 
tam : Na^kitapsuisksanoiokit. A - 
liistsiuaio: Tamasa, no^kastau 
ma^ko^ko^kems. Otapistutomb- 
kai natokaie suisksanoibs, tiiks- 
kain kaupiin. Ki itsitapoaie. 
A mom matapi otsitanikaie : Ni- 
waaki, Okossaua akskunakatsiu. 
Otsikaisaiepio^kok Maistopan. 

Verband. der Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Xieuwe 


went, where they trapped, lie 
said to his old woman: Make 
me a trap. She said to him: The 
pool' thing, he thinks, that he 
might get a wife. And over there 
he went to trap, hie put his trap 
on one side of the road. Then 
he went home. Then he came 
there. Then it was night. When 
it was just getting day-light, he 
got up. He went to his trap. 
He came there. [A man called] 
Crow-arrow had already taken 
[the black-fox). [Belly-fat] went 
home. He said to his brother-in- 
law : Crow-arrow stole my trap- 
ping. His brother-in-law went 
over to the chief. He said to him : 
It is Belly-fat’s trapping, Crow- 
arrow stole it from him. And 
[then] the girl [i. e. the chief’s 
daughter] was driven to Belly- 
fat [to marry him]. And she 
entered. Then he was seen by 
her. She vomited from him. Then 
she went home. She hated him, 
who was bad [to look at]. His 
belly was big. He had sore eyes. 

In the night that chief was 
talking. He said: [The person] 
who in the morning kills that 
white prairie-chicken, I shall take 
him for son-in-law. In the morn- 
ing the white prairie-chicken sat 
in the centre [of the camp] [on 
a tree]. All the people then shot 
up at it. Belly-fat told his old 
woman: Make a curly arrow for 
me. She said to him: The poor 
thing, lie thinks, that he might 
get a wife. She made for him 
two curb arrows, one with a 
leeks, Dl. XIII N". 1. 11 
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rtspskunakiu. A'aioma. Tmatsi- 
sotoviu. Stsiki kaupm matspsku- 
nakiu. Itdyiuaie. Itsuio^patsis- 
toviuaie. Maistopana o^psi itsi- 
ta^tsiuaisapistanaipiksimaie. I y'- 
kanainoau, otsikamds. Tamo^- 
kanauaniu : Okofsaua iiiitsina 

apiketoki. Ivi iiiakstsimi akekoan 
annaie aukematsiu. Itsiphninai. 
Otsitapaisistsimokaie. 


Kokiiyi ouiii 11 ina u aniu: 1 % - 
pauakiua ksikunistain ki ksiks- 
t^kiokuyi. Ki amoin matlipiiia 
aiskiinatapsiks manika'piks i y^- 
kanautapauakiau. Mato^koni- 
mauaiks eini. A^kanaiamotbiau. 
A'iiksipuiinam ma^ksoatii^p. Sa- 
kdapHsim otauaksini. Okossaua 
itanistsiu opitam: Xapddtapapi- 
k^nitsinombkit. Ki bma^kauk 
aumatb. A'utapauakimt , ki anis- 
tsiuaie: A’isimisinik, istanistsis 
nistamiba : .Ckais^moma^knu 

Okofsaua. Itauakiu, ka^kitsisi- 
som. Ki omap'Aauk (zkaCzmau- 
mato, txkn pekapsiuats. ./niia- 
mauk itiiiako^tom kami;r;'taists. 
A'nno^koto^toniaiAs. I'tspi up- 
turn apskotok, ki x\\\n otskmko. 
Xisobyi osauma^kanists. Itoma- 
tapiksisaii. iiiiniuasiau. C)tAp>- 
ksisto^tA ijNtaumajKkau. A 'kai- 
ksistopii istdsbmaiks. I;NtsXapi- 


blunt point. And lie went. The 
people said about him: Out of 
the way, Belly-fat will shoot it. 
Crow-arrow was not far away 
from him. [Belly-fat] shot up. 
[The people said:] Pretty near. 
He nearly shot it. He shot up 
again , [this time] with the other 
arrow, the blunt one. He shot 
[the prairie-chicken]. He shot it 
down. Crow-arrow stuck his ar- 
row instead of [Belly-fat’s]. He 
was seen by all, that he stole. 
Then they all said: Belly-fat 
killed the white prairie-chicken. 
And it was the youngest girl 
[chief’s daughter], that he mar- 
ried. Pile entered. She washed 
him. 

In the night that chief said: 
He f Belly-fat] caught in corral- 
ling a white buffalo and a beaver- 
furred buffalo. And these people, 
the strong young men, all came 
back from corralling. They did 
not find an\ buffalo. They all 
came hack without having anv- 
thing. They suffered very much 
tor something to eat. Now comes 
the story of his corralling [liter- 
nil \ : later on his corralling]. 
Belly-fat then told his old wo- 
man: Make me a pair of scabby 
moccasins. And there he started. 
He came back from corralling, 
and he told her: \\ hen I am 
away a long time, then tell my 
brother-in-law j that he mav erv 
it out to the people]: Belly-fat 
has been on a run a long time. 
He went corralling, [so] that you 
[that is: all the people] may lie 
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ksisaiinai amoksik akiksik. I'ta;£- 
pauaniu. A'iksistsipiau, omi 
oma^ta^paua ni^'p , annauk ka- 
kanistsitotamiaupiu. Okossau 
oto^keman anistsiuaie: _Tkai- 
sokapistuto^sit. Taininiso. Ki 
onrini ksikunistaiim itskunaka- 
tsiua. Itauviu. Ki oiuim stsikiin 
ksiskst«kiokuyi matskimakatsiua. 
T&matsinitsiu. Ost^mbii ki anis- 
tsiuaie: Iitsisau. Takipar^kai. 

Tiikitapaimuis. 


T«in<z;£kaiiu. Tamipim okbai. 
Itanistsiuaic opitani: Xitsistotb;K- 
sists kokitau. O ^psists knn;F;r- 
soatsisanokoiaists. Itapaisauani- 
lio^siu. Ostium niatapistiitsiiii. 
Akii ^tsiaie lna^kbtokan. Xito- 
ta^kiispiu. Matsitstsip it^s-i 
manistsitsoapspi. Ki oto^keman 
liituvi nitsitsbapsiu. Ki aitapo 


down and hide. And over there 
he, who was a wonderful person, 
was already on a run a long 
time. There he began to tlx up 
buffalo-chips, lie put them in a 
long row. He put a white stone 
among them, and there was also 
a blue stone [he put there]. Four 
times he ran out. When they 
[the buffalo-chips] began to run, 
they turned into buffaloes. He 
ran on one side [of the row of 
stone-piles]. The hiders already 
sat [behind the stone-piles], [The 
buffaloes] ran between the stone- 
piles. Then they jumped off [the 
cliff]. After he had made the 
corralling, he was just sitting on 
top, from where they jumped off. 
Belly-fat told his wife [from on 
high]: Prepare yourself well. Then 
he went down. And he shot that 
white buffalo [that is the white 
stone, that had turned into a 
buffalo]. He shot it more than 
once. And he shot the other one, 
the beaver-furred one | that is the 
blue stone, that had turned into 
a buffalo], too. Then he killed 
it. He told his brother-in-law: 
Skin [both of] them. I shall go 
home for a while. I shall go 
home to dress up. 

Then he went home. Then he 
entered his lodge. He told his 
old woman: (live me my clothes. 
His arrows were all ornamented 
with eagle-tail-feathers. He was 
pulling off his clothes one by 
one. He fixed his body up again. 
His hair — we are told — was 
way down [ to his belt]. His hair 

11 * 
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otmtii piskanim. . / kaiksistsiitaii 
otsr^ kaniks. Oseka^kanaiks omi- 
ksi pisatsiniks. Omi oto^keman 
itanistsiuaie : Omi t«pin«kit. Ma 
no^psists amoistsiauki, tsipsgy;- 
pakitau . A'uWksistsipa^pakini- 
kiau, amom otsitakannota^pi, 
istapspyapiksitau matapiua. 1 %'- 
tsitfi^kitsiuaists. Omi i^'hiukits- 
kai itotoyin. Otanikaie: Tsistsea 
na^kap^tsip^^paki? A nistsiuaie : 
y/'nnistsik mistsistsik annistsikaie 
tsipay^pakit. Kaiiua Maistopanar 
O'p^psists tsipap^pakitau. Itasai- 
niu , otsikop^ketaksi. Maistopan 
oprpsists itapspvapiksim. M atopy - 
kotsipy'paists. 


IpyTsistsitakiu Maistdpana. Itsi- 
stapu. Otopykeman ipy pokdmiu. 
Itapykanautoym eini. Oniiin au- 
atsimanim itapyksenaipiminai. Mat- 
atstsitsipa, upykitsaipuv'm einiu. 
Kamiipim kanainiua. Oma Mais- 
topana Okossai matomoyiuaie 
otatusini. Itdtstuyiu, ki itiipyk^- 
naipuiinMn mapyksoatiipypi , Oma 
Napiua kamiipiksiks itbtiipykatsiu- 
aiks. A'nistsiuaiks: Kiniua ap- 
s^mniuk. Matopykonoaua. Moki- 
kiu oma liinau. A iokiua eini. 


was yellow. There was none as 
good-looking as he was fine [to 
look at]. And his wife was just 
as fine-looking. And he then went 
to the corral. His [two] buffalo- 
hides were already skinned. Those 
wonderful [buffalo-hides] were his 
bed-robes, lie said to his wife: 
Take hold of [the two robes] 
over there. Here are my arrows, 
brush them [the robes] with them. 
When you have done brushing 
them, throw them among the 
people over there, where there 
are many people skinning. They 
all rushed for them. That one, 
that had vomited from him [and 
who had married Crow-arrow], 
came to him. She said to him: 
With which [arrows] shall I 
brush? He said to her: Brush 
with those sticks lying there. 
What is the matter with Crow- 
arrow? Brush with his arrows. 
She cried . because she was 
ashamed. She threw Crow-arrow’s 
arrows [among the people, after 
having brushed with them]. No 
one took them. 

Crow-arrow became angrv 
about it. He went away. He 
took his wife with him. lie took 
all the buffalo. They [the buffalo] 
went into a hole. There were no 
more buffalo standing outside. 
All the buffalo, all of them went 
in. Crow-arrow took a wav from 
Belly -tat his wonderful power. 
Then the winter came on, and 
all the people suffered for some- 
thing. to eat. The Old Man 
sent all the birds on an errand. 
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Piksiks itautbpiks askimakatsiu- 
aiks. Itauistapauaniaiks. Kokin i 
inoyisi a^kani^'kau. T^'taipstsa- 
piu omit piksiu. Oma nhiaiia 
itsindyiuaie. Itanistsiu omi oto^;- 
kenian: Omaie math pin. Ota- 
liikaie : Matsitstsip. Sa, moapsp. 
Oma akeu mistsis i^'tsitauaiaki- 
uaie. Mhtsistapauaniuatsin. Oma 
innau itotsim oniik istsii. Amb 
oapsp mistsii i^Tastsapinisiuaie. 
Ksnnaie oto^khsksinok, einii 
otaiksisat^s. Ki itsistapauaninai. 


Napiua itsitsinikoauaie: Ohnam 
ninauam sta^tsim eini aiksis- 
atsiuaie. Oma Napiua itan istsin 
annum matapiim : Amiopakiit. 
Tama^kanaupakiau. Oma Xa- 
piua itdmitaikoanasiu. Mamapists 
itsikitapauma^kau. ATiito. Ki 
oma n man am Maistdpana annaiik 
onn otanni itsitapm inai mama- 
pists. Itsindyiuaie omim iniitai- 
koSniin. Itbtoyiuaie. Itaksimata- 
miuaie. I^'pita^kaiiuaie. Omim 
okoai aupitsipimaie. U'nni otsita- 
nik: Mistapipbtos. Matomitauats, 
matiipiu. Napiuannauk. Oma 
akekoau i^Tsitauasainiuaie. Omi 
oto^keman oma ninau dmoyy 
tsitanikoyi^'kamokaie. Irani u : 
Omi eiiiiua tiikskami aukapMse- 
nikiop. Oma liinaua aitsipimaie. ' 
Tiikskami hko;Mscnikiuaie. Tiiks- 


He told them : Look for the buf- 
falo. They were not found. That 
man [Crow-arrow] was wise. lie 
kept the buffalo shut up. He 
would shoot at the birds, that 
sat by [him]. Then they would 
fly away. In the night there was 
a hole in [Crow-arrow’s] lodge. 
From there a bird looked in. 
That man saw [the bird]. He 
told his wife: Over there is a 
person. She said to him: There 
is none. [He said:] No, it is an 
eye. That woman threw a stiek 
at [the eye]. [The bird] did not 
fly away. That man took a tire- 
stiek. He burned its eye with the 
stick. In that way he was found 
out by [the bird], that he was 
hiding the buffalo. And [the bird] 
flew away. 

The Old Man was told the 
news: There is a man, who 
[literally: he] hides the buffalo 
under the ground. The Old Man 
told these people: Now move. 
Then they all moved. The Old 
Man turned into a puppy. He 
ran around the old camp-ground. 
He howled. And it was the 
daughter of that man Crow-arrow, 
[that] went to the old camp- 
ground. She saw, there was a 
puppy* She took it. She packed 
it on her back. She went home 
with it. She entered her lodge 
with it. Her father told her: 
Take it away and let it loose. 
It is no dog, it is a person. It 
is the Old Man. The girl cried 
for it [i. e. for the puppy]. His 
wife scolded that man for it. He 
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k«m ainit'iu. Ki aitamauksoyiau. 
Oma akekoan simatamiuaie onu 
imitaikoan. Abiistsiu onu mmi : 
Amo inn«so^koa einii ako^kit- 
samuuaie. Otsitanikaie: A'uke. 
Oma imitaikoan annoistsino^pai- 
piu. Itsipstiikskasiu. Ttau^kiu. 
Einiua ita^kanaisaksisau. Itak- 
saksisau . cann sakoff^tsiks st«- 
mikiks. K flunks bkoani annimaie 
itsikstsimaic imitaikoan. Ttsiksa- 
siu. Ki oma niuaua astsitnkiu. 
Oman imitaikoan aksinitsiuaie, 
ako^taksiksauina^kaiinai. Ki ei- 
nina akajffsip/ki^Tsiksisau. Oma 
ninauam lina^tsaiinikimmatapsiu 
ma^ksoatii^p. Kami. 


said: We shall kill one of the 
buffalo. That man went in [to 
the hole]. He was going to kill 
one of them. He killed one of 
them. And they ate the raw 
entrails, being happ\ . The girl 
carried the puppy on her back. 
She told her father-. This puppy 
of mine will look upon the buf- 
falo [from on high into the hole]. 
She was told by him: Allright. 
The puppy jumped down from 
here [from the edge of the hole 
into it]. It ran inside. It began 
to bark. The buffalo all ran out. 
When they were running out, 
then the last ones were the bulls. 
And the puppy bit one of them 
in the belly [and hung there]. 
It was hiding there. And that 
man was align. He was going 
to kill the puppy, [when] it 
would run out b\ [him]. And 
the buffalo were running far. 
That man became poor instead 
[of the ancient Peigans], for 
[want of] something to eat. And 
that is all. 

[Cf. 1 hiiWNimcK obt 26 sqcp, 
and the references given obt 34, 
to which may be added: Dorsey 
tsp S s sq<p, Doksey-Kroebkk ta 
331 >qq. . Simms tc 303 sqq., 
Town: a 131 sqq. 1 0 8 sq. 176, 
Town: ns 274 sip 280 sqq., 
Town, jaf XXI, 97 sqcp The 
first pages remind us of Dorsky- 
Kroebf.h ta s sqq. 278 sqq. , 
Dorsey to 19 sqq. For the last 
part ot the story cf. also Grinnem, 
bit 145 sqq. , Dorse y-Kroebek 
ta 2/5 sqq. i 
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The men and the women. 


Uhmasina ki otakesina omak 
J kai-Pek«niua matsotamopAsai- 
tumanistapaitapiuaiks. Amo ota- 
kesina Kaiskap^pop^soiaists stmn 
itapaitapiiu ki itaipiskiu. Okbaists 
sokiipii. Osbkasoaists pap^keyi. 
Matsikidaists nitiiyi anistapii. 
Eini otokiks aipaminnatsiau, ca\- 
niksiaie aiatsiau. Tksisakuists 
<iietsitsiiniau . Nepusi ainiiiapr- 
kaiau. Ahmistsiaie ipp'tastuyi- 
miau. Okbauaists pistdp^tsi k cc- 
naisokapii. Ki otsinanoauaists 
nitiivi nita^sii. Xitiiksk«minai 
otsinaimoai iikeks. A'nniaie onopc;- 
kapaipiokoaiau. Kfimiaie otaipis- 
kepiokbaiau. 


A like, iimo unnasina amiska- 
pop^tsi auniaic no^katsitapaita- 
])iiu. Iiksikinmiatapsiu. A'ipiskiu. 
Matokoyiuats. O'kotokiks ki im- 
akasiotokiks anuiksaie nopHuiyat- 
siu. Eini iikskstsekizp^pi annistsi- 
aie aitsikinatbm. Matsksinimats, 
moyists map^kapistutsis. Alatsksi- 
noymats, einibtokiks map^ksipa- 
ninateprs. Matatsksinimats, mapr- 
kitsitsiman , mapckaitsinisi otsisto- 
tdpcsists. A bsamio omi otsinaim 
otsitanik: A'kapsammau otake- 
sina. Nitiikskau koiipi otsitapi- 
soaii onamauaists ki bp^psoaists. 
Apauki otoauaists. Kami nietsi- 
naniaii. Ki mnajrkauk apabop^sb. 
Kuiskap'pop^soiaists aitotb. lta- 


The men and the women of 
the ancient Eeigans did not live 
about together in the beginning. 
The women lived about on the 
Porcupine hills [literally : Por- 
cupine-tails] and made buffalo- 
corrals. Their lodges were fine. 
Their clothes were cow-skins. 
Their moccasins were of the same. 
They tanned the buffalo-hides, 
those were their robes. They 
would cut the meat in slices. 
In summer they picked berries. 
They used those [berries] in win- 
ter. Their lodges all were fine 
inside. And their things were 
just as fine. One was the chief 
of the women. That one led them 
about. And that one led them 
to make buffalo-corrals. 

Now , the men were living 
about in the south. They were 
very poor. They made corrals. 
They had no lodges. They wore 
raw-hides [of buffalo] and ante- 
lope-hides for robes. They wore 
[the hide around] the gamble- 
joint of the buffalo for moccasins. 
They did not know, how they 
should make lodges. 'I’hev did 
not know, how they should tan 
the buffalo-hides. They did not 
know too, how they should cut 
dried meat, [or] how they should 
sew their clothes. After a long 
while their chief told them: Let 
us look for the women. One 
useful thing of theirs were their 
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paupiu. Ito^kiisksinoyiu, amo 
btakesini otsitaukunaii^'pi. 


Omi otsinaim Api’sxviin ota- 
nikaie: O'mi nitummoi annyaie 
akitbtamibpatau omam btakesi- 
n«m. St«mitbtbaie. Amo otake- 
sina nieta^tau anno otsitauku- 
naiir'pi. Omi otsinaim otanikaie: 
O'mi piskani annaic unnasina 
it^kanautamibpiu. A'iits'itsimau 
annum btakesina. Omi otsinaim 
omistsi oma^tsltsitsiniij^pists mat- 
sautsimats. Otanikoaiauaie: Nistba 
nitakotomitapamiso. , Nitako^tse- 
kotaki. A'utoiiniki, ksistbaua kit- 
akaipvamiso^puau. Annb^k akd- 
miskaup. ki itomatapbyinai. A'i- 
totamiso amo unnasina. ltanis- 
tsiuaic: Taa kitsinaim? A'mauk 
Api’si yiua. A'nistsiuaie: Anno^k 
kitakomiskato^pinan. Ki itsit.i- 
po^too omi Api’sii. A'iiniuaie. 
Itaksipuskapatsiunie. Ttapatskapi- 
nai. St<*mipotoyiuaie. Osbkasists 
mata^sitsinmtsinai. I'tsksini.-o. 
St«mipim okoai. Itapaiaksinausiu. 
Omatsseksi , k^tanisfaiayysp like. 
Stamatamisb. A'iisto^koyiu omi 
unnasini. Oma Api’siyiu ikaitsi- 
pu/paipiu. Sotamuksikskaakaie. 
Ki itbtsisatsiuaie. Omsitsitanista- 
paakaie. No^ketsiminai omi ninai 
oma akeu otsinai. Staminiepiuaie 
okoaists. A'itotbiau. Ahiistsiuaie: 
ATnomaie kokbau. 


[the men’s] hows and arrows. 
They had [also] flint-knives. Those 
were the things, they had. And 
they went north over that way. 
They came to the Porcupine hills. 
There they stayed about. Then 
the\ found out, where the wo- 
men were camping. 

Their [the men’s] chief Wolf- 
robe told them : Over there on 
that hill we shall sit in sight of 
those women. Then they came 
there. It was on the river, that 
the women were camped. Their 
[the women’s] chief told them: 
Over there near the corral are 
the men sitting in sight. All 
these women were cutting meat. 
Their chief did not take off the 
clothes, she was cutting the meat 
with. They were told by her: I 
shall go up there first. I shall 
take my choice [from them]. 
When I come back, you will go 
up one In one. Now we will 
take husbands. Then she started 
up. Then she went up to all these 
men. She asked them: Which is 
your chief? [The men said:] This 
one here, Wolf-robe. She told 
him: Now we will take you for 
husbands. And then she walked 
to that "Wolf-robe. She caught 
him. Then she started to pull 
him uj). Then he pulled back. 
Then she let him loose. He did 
not like her clothes. Then she 
went back down. Then she en- 
tered her lodge. Then she began 
to dress up. \\ hen she came out 
again, there was no such fine- 
looking woman [as she was]. 
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Anioi otakesini itanistsiu: An- 
auamisbt. A' mi a amna^kaie iik- 
spitau Api’siyiu, annauka Napiua. 
Pinbmiskatbk. Ki annaie stsikai 
kanainipiok. yf'nnistbtos ambksi 
akeks, oma Api’siyiua aiisatsiu. 
Otaistamiksikskaakaiks. No^ketsi- 
miks itaniepiaiks. A'itsinimpiau 
ainoi unnasinai. Kf'nnauk oma 
Api’siyiu aitsipiiipuyiu. Otsitanik 
omi ninake: A'wwi kitsitaipuyi^'p, 
ista^tokasit. Itsiniksiu. Omi pis- 
kani itamiua^kim. Kf'nnauk st«- 
mit^tokasiu. Ki anno;£k ksistsi- 
kiii^'k sakai^'tsiu omi piskani, 
manistau^ki^'piaie. Ki ostbyi 
ksnnauk ita^tokasiu. Mhmvaie 
nitsitumanistb amo unnasina ki 
akeks. K/nnyaie ninft^kanists- 
ksinoau. 


Then she went up again. She got 
near the men. Wolf-robe jumped 
up already. She then walked away 
from him. And then he went in 
front of her. Then she went away 
from him again. It was another 
man, that that woman caught. 
Then she took him down to their 
[the women’s] lodges. They came 
there. She said to him: Here is 
your lodge. 

She told all these women: 
Now begin to go up. That one, 
that is very tall, [called] Wolf- 
robe, that is the Old Man. Don’t 
take him for husband. And bring 
all those others down. That Wolf- 
robe would come in front of every 
one of these women, that came 
there. They would just walk away 
from him. [The women] would 
bring the others down. All these 
men were taken down. And there 
that Wolf-robe was standing up 
alone. He was told by that chief- 
woman: Turn into a pine-tree, 
right there where you stand. He 
got angry. He commenced to 
knock down that buffalo-corral. 
And then he turned into a pine- 
tree. And now till this day that 
buffalo-corral is still there, just 
as he knocked it down. And he 
himself there turned into a pine- 
tree. In that way all these men 
and all these women came to 
be together. And that is what I 
know about them. 

[Cf. Wissuer-Di vall mbi 21 
sq. 39, Me Cj.intock ont 346 
sq. 440, Lowie a 105 sq.] 
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The Old Man and the wolf on the ice. 


A'uuauki^'k oma Napiua anno 
niet«^tau i^Tsinapapauaua^kau. 
A'iikokoaie. Anno niet^tai au- 
matapaikokiito. Ksiskaniautunii 
shkia^taniiiia^kau. Itsinbyiu, omi 
apiViin kokntuvi i^'tauma^- 
kaiinai, ki itikamskotakaipiinai. 
ApA-dapiksistaklnai. Itaniu oma 
Napiua: AAkinaydauts? It^so^;- 
kitoma^kamiuaie , iiiisto^koyiu- 
aie, itsinoviuaie. Atsiksisi omis- 
tsisk otixstapiksi^'pi t^kaie. It x.yj 
tasainisatsiu : E'-f-i, e-j-i, «nnt 
naklT^koaiiists. Otanikaic: A like, 
Niipi, matakokaniapiuats. Itiin- 
liotsopi, ksiskamiautunists, otsi- 
tsamotoksei^T kokutoists, itau- 
iiniop — ki^p'kanatapovinai , 
auaninai: Pakotokima, pakoto- 
kiina, li u -f- \vT , hu — j— wk’. A'l- 
taisapKpatsk'iniiiiai otsiksists , ki 
it«skap^tapiksiminaists. Otani- 
kaie: Tiikskai itaininistsop. Ki 
oma^kauka Napiua. A uksiksiso. 
Kokntuvi itsitiipo, ki otiiniipr;'- 
piaie, sotamanistsiu. Adtaisii^- 
patskiu otsiksists, ki itaskapas- 
tapiksimaists. St«inato;Mo. Alatsi- 
kokuto atsitbtb. Stamato^to^ki- 
toaie. Sekun^tiikaniu: Pakoto- 
kima, pakotokima. Abitatsigrpat- 
skakiuats atsiksi. Itsiniksiu. ltai- 
nikspu^paipiu. Ltsikotbkim anio 
kokntuvi. Imatsinetsiu. Ikyaiati- 
pitsisob. KAuivaie matanistsij)^- 
tsapsiu. 


There the Old Man travelled 
about down a river. It was late 
in the fall. That river began to 
freeze over. In the morning he 
was still walking along [that river]. 
He saw, there was a wolf on the 
iee, [who] would run and quickly 
turn around, lie would pick up 
something here and there, and 
swallow it. The Old Man said: 
What is he doing? He [the Old 
Alan] ran around out of sight to- 
wards him, he came near him, 
he saw him. What he was picking 
up and swallowing, were pieces 
of fresh tallow. [The Old Alan] 
cried, walking towards him [and 
saying]: Oh, oh, let me do in 
that way. lie was told by [the 
wolf]: Come on. Old Alan, it 
is not important. AVhen we are 
hungry, we sa\ in the mornings, 
where the ice is smooth - then 
he started off [and] said: Ice 
must begin to crack, ice must be- 
gin to crack, hu -j- wP, hu -j~ wi’. 
He would just knock fresh pieces 
of tallow out [of the ice], and 
then he would quickly turn 
around and pick up pieces here 
and there and swallow them. He 
was told by [the wolf] : WA do 
it only once [a day]. And there 
the Old Alan went. He had gone 
out of sight. He went on the ice, 
and tlnai he did , as he was told 
by [the wolf]. He just knocked 
pieces ot fresh tallow out [of the 
ice j, and then he would quickly 
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turn around and pick up pieces 
here and there and swallow them. 
Then lie went again. He came 
again on other ice. Then he 
again walked over it. 1 le would 
keep saying: Tee begin to crack, 
ice begin to crack. He could not 
knock out fresh pieces of tallow. 
He got angry. He was angry 
jumping up. He then broke 
through the ice. He was nearly 
drowned. He had a hard time to 
get out of the water. And that 
was another mistake, he made. 

[Cf. Me Clintock out 343, 
Simms tc 2S7 sq.] 


The Old 3Iau, the elks, and the gophers. 


A'nnauki^'k oma Nhpiua mnt- 
a^tapanaua^kaii^ k. Ahiyiksina- 
tsiu, itsindyii^'k omi dnokasini. 
Ita^tasainisiitsinaie : b -j-i, e -j-- i, 
#nm nako^koanists. Otiinik omi 
otsinaimoaii: A like, ni'sa. niat- 
akokamapiuats. Xitaipekanippio- 
tsei^'pinan. A nistsiu oma Na- 
piua omi ponok.ii: Kakd, kitakit- 
sammo^piiau , kitsiuanistsi^'puai. 
Ostdyi onni Xapiua a nidi spaki- 
ksii itapaskskatsim. Itoydvdnimau, 
ina'^tsiniso^pi. Otanikaiks: ATi- 
ke, annd^ko^potbmitsit. Otiiks- 
ksisi natokaniiaiks istsaiaiks. Ki 
itomatapd. A'ipaststsimiksiuaiks. 
Adtdtb omi otsitomaispi^ p amd 
akiksi. l^tsitsinepiksiu omi istsi. 
Omi otsitsikaki^p ostdi i/Asi- 
to^paipiu. Ki omi no^ketsiu 


There the Old Man was again 
travelling about. Just at dark he 
saw there many elks. Then he 
cried, walking towards them [and 
saying]: Oh. oh, let me do in 
that way. He was told by their 
chief: Come on, my elder brother, 
it is not important. We are lead- 
ing each other [ while 1 , the 
chief, carry the tin 1 ]. The Old 
Man told the elk: Go on, that 
1 may see you , how you do it. 
The Old Man himself began to 
look about this high cliff [for a 
place to get down]. He found, 
where he could go down. He 
was told by them: Come on, 
now you must take the lead. The 
two pieces of bark [the tire, 
mentioned above] were burning. 
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i/C'tsitaniisu. A nistsiuaiks: A uke, 
niskinaki , sotamo^to^paipiik , 
iikitamapiu. Amursk nhno^tsau- 
nakioto^pi , nit.sik«^sit«ksini. 
Ornima nitsito^paipii^'p, iiksi- 
kinavkb. Itomatapo^paipiiaiks. 
A'ketsini^'kaiaiks. Omt tukska- 
niinai, skein mai , im^ksikuyinai. 
Otanikaie: Ni’sa, mi^ksksau^- 
paipi, na^kitsitaka^s. A'nistsi- 
uaie: A', st&mistapot, iiko^k#- 
to^tsitsistapapannokasko^p. 


Stamiksisapb. Itaiakapimau. 
A'iksistapimau. T tomatapinbtatsiu 
amom onokasinim. St&mitsiitsi- 
uaie. Stanianiiskauo^ko^tskau. 
.Matsinists saikska^tamatoin. A'i- 
ksistapaiitsitsimau. Itsipstai^'tsiu 
okoai. Omik ksinauauvin, itsitb- 
tovin. O^katsai aiisksipiminai, 
imat#stskiisinai. Otanikaie: Ni’sa, 
no^ksisokit. ATiistsiuaie : Ha, 
k<zmip«kskyai. Otanikaie: A'uke, 
ni’sa, imaketsinitsi no^ksisokit. 
ATiistsiuaie : A'^kotomikaiiska- 

tsiop. Otanikaie: No^katsi astsiu. 
Pinipio^s. Ki omikskaukiau an- 
matapbiau. Otaisokanikaie: Ksn- 
noniaie, ni’sa. AYsokanistsiuaie: 
Ki bmi pima^kuyi. Ki aitoto- 
sauaie, omatsitauanikaie : Ksnno- 


Aml lie started. He was striking 
them together, that they might 
spark. He came to where this 
hank was highest. He threw the 
tire down [over the cliff]. From 
where it was lowest, he himself 
jumped down. And from another 
place he came up. He told them: 
Come on, my younger brothers, 
just jump from it, it is very 
funny. Now, why I did not come 
soon, was that I laughed hard. 
Over there, where I jumped, the 
earth is very soft. Then they be- 
gan to jump. They were nearly 
all gone. There was one, it was 
a doe, she was big with calves. 
He was told by her: My elder 
brother, 1 had better not jump, 
[for] I might get hurt. He told 
her: Yes, now go away, that 
there might be some elks in the 
future from you. 

Then he went down. Then he 
began to put up a lodge [out of 
trees and leaves]. He had done 
making a lodge. Then he began 
to skin all these elks. He then 
skinned them. Then he had plenty 
of meat [cut up and hung]. He 
had tongues for flags. He had 
done cutting meat [for dried 
meat]. He was lying on his back 
in his lodge. There was a coyote, 
[that] came there. He had his 
leg tied [with a bandage], he 
nearly fell on his face [from 
limping]. He was told by [the 
coyote]: My elder brother, give 
me to eat. He told him: Ah, I 
ought to hit you on the face. 
He was told by [the coyote]: 
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maie. A'isokanistsiuaie: Ki 6mi 
mato^paua^kuyi. A'iiksipioiau. 
Itanistsiuaie : A'uke, annomaie 
ako^tomatoma^kaup. Itomatap- 
ukskasiau. Oma ksinanau itau- 
apstsim o^katsi. Itukskasatsiu 
N api . Sot«mo^tsitskokskasiu aie. 
Oma Napiua itauanistsiuaie : A io, 
niskani , no^ko^tsito^ksistokit 
nitsiuoksists. Omim apimani akai- 
saraitautaipimai oim ksinauaui. 


Itatovinai. Otapi’sisini, kyaio- 
iaiks , misinskiaiks, apekaiiaiks , 
kainaiskinaiks, i^k^intautsopo- 
kimiaiks. Oma ksinauaua assists 
stamiuatom. Omiksi kyaioiks 
imisikani <znniaie matsauatom. 
Oma ksinanau anistsiu kainai- 
skinaiks: Amibma^kak. Ohnistsim 
matsinists annistsimaie oatok. 
ATanetbyiau. A atsistaiks no^ke- 
tsitotoian. Mato^koviuaiks. Amoi 
poyii st^mikako^ko^to^pustsi^'- 
kaiiau. Ki it^netoma^kaiau. 
Kyaioiks, api’siks, misinskiks, 


Come on , my elder brother, give 
me even burned [stuff] to eat. 
He answered him : We must first 
run a race together. He was told 
by [the coyote]: My leg hurts 
me. Let it not be far. And there 
they went away [to the place 
where they would start from], 
[The coyote] would say to him : 
From here, my elder brother. 
He would answer him: From 
that ridge over there. And when 
they came there, he was again 
told by [the coyote]: From here. 
He would say to him: Over there 
from that other ridge. They had 
got very far. He said to [the 
coyote]: Now, from here we shall 
start to run. Then they started 
to run. The coyote began to bite 
his leg loose. Then he ran after 
the Old Man. Fie then just ran 
past him. The Old Man then 
would say: Oh, my younger 
brother, leave me some of my 
choice pieces. The coyote had 

got to that brush-lodge already 
a long time. 

He then howled. The wolves 
and coyotes, the bears, the bad- 
gers, the skunks, the mice, all 
were there complete. Then the 
coyote ate [all] the good pieces. 
What the bears ate, was the 
skimmed grease. The coyote said 

to the mice: Run up. Those 

tongues, that is what you must 
eat. They [all the animals] were 
about to separate. At last the 
rabbits came there. They had 

nothing to eat. They then only 
greased their shoulders with some 
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sinopaiks, apekaiiks katautsinaiau 
anno^k, otsda topsail Napi otsi- 
nbksists ki otsimsikanists. Kai- 
naisk'maiks matautsinau, matsini 
iuatbmiaii. /'skbkinaiks dtspuin- 
mokoaiau. A'atsistaiks mato^- 
kdviu, kako^pustsikai'iau. jTmi- 
niaic no^kitiiutsinaiau annd^k. 
Katsauauiau iksisakui, otsauo;v- 
tsovisau Napi otsindksists. Ki 
oraa Niipiua otdtaipis, itsinim, 
i^Atsistas otsoa^sists. Ktspsapin. 
A uiu : Saisapamnistsiiks. Omis- 
tslstsim nitauastami. A'inaipiksi- 
maists «nui matsinists. ATsoka- 
niu: Amdi akitsiniuasiu. ltaiista- 
piksimaie. Nanauaitsiniakitsiniua- 
siaists. I^'k^naiistapiksimaists. 


Ki bma^kauk atoprtb. Itsino- 
v i ii omiksim oma^kokatnii, jxstsi- 
tsotseiaiks. iUpo^tasainisoaiks : 

i , t*-j-i, jznm nako^koii- 
nists. Otauikaiks: Alike, nisi, 
matakokamapiuats. A'nistsiuaiks: 
A uke, anistsitsotscik. A isika^- 
kiotseisaiks. itii^kiimiaiks. Itau- 
pitsatapik»i>tseiaiks. Otanikaik- : 


of the oil [that was left]. And 
they [the different animals] ran 
away separately. Why the bears, 
the wolves, the badgers, the foxes, 
the skunks are fat nowadays, is 
that they ate the Old Man’s 
choice pieces [of meat] and his 
skimmed grease. The mice are 
not fat, [because] they ate the 
tongues. They were helped by 
the ants to eat [the tongues]. 
The rabbits got nothing to eat, 
they only greased their shoulders. 
There [ between their shoulders] 
is the only place, nhere they 
have fat nowadays. That they do 
not eat meat, is because they 
did not eat from the Old Man’s 
choice pieces. And when the Old 
Man came to [his lodge] and 
entered , he saw that his food 
was eaten up. lie looked up. lie 
said: They did not do it com- 
pletely. There are those ilags of 
mine [left], fie pulled those ton- 
gues down, lie would say [each 
time he was pulling down one 
of them]: This one is a scarred 
tongue. He would throw it a wav. 
Finally they were all scarred ton- 
gues [because the mice and the 
ants had eaten from them]. He 
threw them all awav. 

And there he started again 
lie saw, there were gophers, 
they were burying each other 
[in hot ashes j. He went to them 
crying [and saving] : Oh, oh, let 
me do in that way. Thcv said to 
him: home on, my elder brother, 
it i> not impoitant. He said to 
them: ( ome on. hurv one another 
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A' uke , ni’sa, ksistoa kitaksistsi- 
tso^pinan. A'uksekvaiip^'k, ki 
ito^kumsoviu. Ahipitsatapiksistau. 
A'nistsiuaiks: Niskanak, kitoma- 
kaitapii^'puau , ka^ksksotamo^;- 
kanaistsitso^puau. Otanikaiks: 
A'. A'ukanitaisuyi^'tsiiaiks. Omi 
tukskam otanik: Ni’sa, nimatai- 
tsinspaiksau. Ki itsika^kiuaiks. 
Omi anistsiu : Sotamistapiit , 
ako^kizto^tsitsistapapaiinia^ko- 
k«t«sko^p. Oiniksim stsikiks se- 
kunako^kumsoyiau. Oani Napiua 
sot^mistaputuisui^'tatskau mika- 
piksoyii. A'isoyiaiks. Itopitsoto- 
yiuaiks. Itomatapioyiu. ATsokap- 
okoylu. 


ftanhi: Takipiok. Itaaistsiu 

naiisto^tapinama^kai : Mokakit. 
Itstsi^'ki aistoyi, ksikiaokit. Ai- 
isto^kitsiu. Matsisaunoa ito^kii- 
lainai. Itsipfi;rpauaniu. Itsindyiu, 
omi piksiia. Ahiiu: Ha, dmia^ks 
i% to^kiiniiu. Stamutsokuu. Ksn- 
aiaie itsitapiokau. Sekuiuztako^- 
kuminai. Mataiskaksipokakiuats. 
Omi nataioi itsitbtbyin oiaiksim 
om^kokataiks. Itsistammai. St^- 
mistapbyinai. Ki itsipbkakiu. 


[in the ashes]. When they buried 
one another, then they [that were 
buried] would squeal. Then they 
threw each other oat [of the 
ashes]. They told hiai: Come on, 
my elder brother, we will bury 
vou. lie was just buried, and 
then he squealed. He was thrown 
out. He told them: My younger 
brothers, because you are many, 
just let me bury you all at once. 
They said to him: Yes. They all 
lay in there. One of them [stand- 
ing away from the tire] said to 
him: My elder brother, I am 
not with them [that means: I 
don’t take part in their play]. 
And [the Old Man] covered them 
up. He told that one [that was 
standing away from the fire]: 
Just go away, that there will be 
some gophers from you in the 
future. Those others kept on 
squealing. The Old Man then 
went away to get layers from the 
red willows [to put the gophers 
on]. They were cooked. He pulled 
them from [the fire]. He began 
to cat them. He ate his till with 
good relish. 

He said: I will just sleep a 
little. He told his anus [literally: 
takes-giui-on-both-sides]: Be care- 
ful. If some one comes, wake me 
up. He lay down. After a short 
while [his anus] made noise. He 
jumped up. lie saw, there was a 
bird. He said: Ah, for that one 
he makes noise. Then he slept 
again. Then he slept soundly. 
[His anus] kept on making noise. 
He did not wake up. There came 
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Manistsaps, ikai^'tsistamaii nitso- 
a^siks. Itanistsiu naiisto^tapina- 
ma^kai: Kitanist, ka^kokaksi. 
Annovk nitsitstsist<zmbko. Ki 
i^'tsitsapb ouu nataioi , tsimaie 
itoykitai^ tsiinai onrim mist<zk- 
skiminai. Itsinniuaie. A'nistsiuaie: 
Aie, ka^kstayinombki. I taka u- 
totau. Itauapatskimiuiiie. Ki itai- 
saipskapatomaie bkoani, ki ota- 
pato^katsistsaii matsaipskapatbm. 
Katainokmakimiaiks , ki inoyimi- 
aiks, iiisa^kskiaiks. Oiiiim istsiim 
itsitaisuiatapiksistsiuaie. Alst«- 
miksistako^paipimai. Kakotstsi- 
tsauanitsiuaie okay is. Anno^k 
katautstsitsnnii nataioiks. A'nis- 
tsiuaie: JTmyaie kitakanistaina- 
puau. ^kskasinoainiki, matapiua 
anistsinoainiki „Kisoapitauoaists 
kikaskitsto^pi”, istaisokaipiik. 


Ki omiin otototan itsitapo. 
Omi istshnokiiyi i^'tsitsimsisau. 
Otaiistsinisoyis , onia^tapsopo^pi 
itaitapisakiu. ATianiu: Iiksopo^- 
sisa. Matsisamba itsopu. Itoma- 
tapo^papokaiu. O'tsini^pists ai- 
po^kitsiksbtsim. A isamo^papo- 
kaiu. Sekokmists itsisinibtsim. 
^4'nnistsiniaie itotapa^papokaiu. 


a bob-cat to those gophers. He 
ate them all . Then he went away. 
And [the Old Man] woke up. 
When he looked, [then he saw, 
that] all his food was eaten up 
[literally: all my foods are eaten 
up]. He said to his arms: I told 
you, that you should be careful. 
Now all my food is eaten up. 
And he followed the bob-cat, 
who was lying on a flat rock, 
lie caught him. He said to him: 
Now 1 have you, there is nothing 
to prevent me from killing you. 
He made plenty of fire [i. e. a 
big fire]. He began to knock his 
[the bob-cat’s] face back. And he 
stretched out his belly, and he 
stretched out his hind-legs too. 
That is why they [the bob-cats] 
are long-legged, and long-bodied, 
[and] short-faced. He would throw 
him in the fire. He [the bob-cat] 
would just jump over [the fire]. 
He only scorched his [the bob- 
cat’s] fur yellow. That is why 
the bob-cats are yellow nowadays. 
He told him : In that way you 
will look in the future. When 
you run , if people say to you 
,,You have left your fringes be- 
hind”, then you must stop [liter- 
ally-. then stop]. 

And he went to that fire, he 
had made. He wiped his anus 
with a fire-stick. When the 
burned place began to hurt, he 
would hold his hind-part to the 
side, from where the wind blew. 
He was saving: Let it blow 
harder. After a short while the 
wind blew [harder]. He began 
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A'issmio itsiksopu. Itsipiiau. A'- 
nistomaists : Itsip^pokapa^papo- 
kaiop, matsitsitstsiau. Otoanni 
itsautsim. It^ksiksimaists. A'nis- 
tomaists: .Tnnyaic kitakanistai- 
napuau. Annd^k sekokinists kat- 
anistainatsii a. nnye iksiksii^'pi- 
Kfiini. 


to be carried by tire wind. He 
would tear up the roots of what 
he caught hold of. A long time 
he was carried about by the 
wind, lie caught hold of birches. 
[Hanging] on those he was blown 
about by the wind. After a long- 
while the wind stopped blow- 
ing. He got up [from the place 
where he lay, when the wind had 
stopped]. He said to them [the 
birches]: I was happy, being 
blown about, they had to be 
there [that means: if you had 
not been there, I might be happy 
still, being blown about]. He took 
out his knife. He cut notches in 
them. He told them: In that way 
you will look in the future. That 
is why the birches now look, as 
if there were notches cut in them. 
And that is all. 

[Cf. Gkinn'Ktx bit 155 sq. 

1 5 S . 171 S(J( | . , W ISSUER-ID cv AM, 

mbi 25 sqq. 27 sqq. 38 sq., 
Mo Cm.ntock out 33S sqq. 340 
sq., DoRsEv-KiiOF.m.R ta GO. 01 
sq. GO, Shims to 285, Jones ft 
2 S 4 s(|q. , Lowjf, a 111. 113. 
115 sq. 127, Lowie ns 274]. 


The Old Man and Fat. 

iSapiua auto, i% Tapauamy^kau. The Old Man went, he trav- 

Itotatsimiu onn matapi. Otsind- elled about. He met a person, 
a^saie, osokasimiaie okossaists, When he saw him , his shirt was 
otsammoka ni otsimma^kis, nia- belly-fat, his hat was a buftalo- 
tsiks dsaki, matsikists dtoksisisi, flank, his leggings were back-fat , 
omimaii btsiskap, o^psiists utsisi, his moccasins were kidney-fat, 

Verliand. der Ron Akad. v. Wetensch. iXieime liei'M i Dl. XIII N". I. 12 
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ksiki^'Jdmiko, otsksa^kumi , po- 
ints, ki onii stsiki, ikapipi^'ki- 
miko, mbkakin. ATinimaie ita- 
mstsiuaie: Tsima itstsiua ksa^- 
kui? No^ko^to^kokit. O'mo^;- 
to^kokaie. Omistsi otsksa^ku- 
mists Napiua oto^kokaie. A'iis- 
tapu Napiua, iiistanisbo. Itaua- 
tdmaists omistsi ksa^kuists, ai;^'- 
tsistaniaists. Matsito^so^katoks- 
kasimiuaie. Matsitotatsimiuaie. 
Matanistsiuaie: Ahmisk ksayduisk 
nimo^tototaki , no^ko^to^koki- 
tau. Mcito^kokaie. Ttfsmatsistapu , 
teinatiiuatomaists. Taunistsista- 
maists. Matsito^so^katokskasi- 
niiuaie. T«matotatsimiuaie. Ni- 
tuyaukinai. Nitoauk oma Napiua, 
nitdauk ki oma Pomisa. A itota- 
tsiu. A'nistsiuaie: No^ko^kd- 
kitau ksa^kuyi. Odno^tautotaki, 
no^ketsi msitfissatsunau oto^ka- 
nsiistoto^sists. J'nnistsiaie isatsi- 
maists. Oniii Napiua nnito^kokaie 
otsksa^kuini. Onii oksa^kuvi 
ksiksimitsiu ponds, ki ond mi- 
kapipi^ kiud^ kui mokakinai. 
Nisodyi otsitotatdma^piai, itsi- 
tsini^'kauaie otsksa^kumi. Onni 
Napiua itstsistamaists onii ponds. 
Itsistapu. 


his bow was the short rib of a 
buffalo, his arrows were guts, 
white earth, one kind of earth 
he had, was grease, and the other 
[kind of earth he had], a red- 
dish earth, was pernmiean [white 
and red earth were used to paint 
the robes]. Then [the Old Man] 
said to him: Where is the earth? 
[that means : where does that 
earth come from?] Give me some 
of it. fie gave him some of it. 
He gave of both kinds of his 
earth to the Old Man. The Old 
Man went away, he went out of 
sight. He began to eat the both 
kinds of earth, he ate them up. 
He ran again around after him, 
being out of sight. He met him 
again. He said again to him: 1 
went to get some of this earth, 
give me some of both kinds. He 
gave it him again. Then [the Old 
Man] went away, then he ate 
them [ the both kinds of earth] 
again. Then he ate them up. He 
ran again around after him, being 
out of sight Then he met him 
again. It was the same one. The 
Old Man was the same, [and] 
that Fat was the same [as when 
they met a while ago], [The Old 
Man] met him. He said to him: 
Give me of both kinds of earth. 
While [Fat] took from it, [the 
Old Man] did not look at any- 
thing else but all his [i. e. Fat’s] 
clothes. He was looking at those 
[and nothing else], [Fat] gave his 
earth again to the Old Man. His- 
white earth was grease, and the 
red earth was pennnican. When 
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Matsito^so^katatsiuaie. A'tsi- 
noyiuaie Pomtsi. Ki iinistsiuaie : 
Tsima kitaitapo^pp Otanikaie: 
Ki amo^k anno^k liitapaipisi. 
Kfnnvaie itanistsiuaie: Ivaistotsi- 
n#tn, anna^k nitsitsksinima^pa. 
Otanikaie: Sa, matammi^p. 

Mistsis ^kautsim. Itanistsiuaie: 
Sa, ksisto-annauk. Kitaksinit. 
Omi mistsisi itsipaitapiksim. Itsis- 
tapukskasinai. Ki itauakoviuaic. 
A'itsitsiuaie. Oniistsi d^psists iti- 
skunakatsiuaie oma Pomisa. Napi 
aiskunakatsiu. Itsistapipiksin omi 
Points. Ots«nnnoktTni itsistapi- 
ksiiu, matsikists matsistapiksim, 
matsiks matsistapiksim, osokasimi 
matsistapiksim. Alkaksistbmiu. 
Alataiksoatsiuatsaie. A'iekakimau, 
ma^kina^saie. AAsistsi kovina i. 

Omi kaua^kiiyi aitsitsiuaie. It- 
spu^paipiinai. Otsito^paipii;/- 
])iai, itsip^ksisinai, tsinniie 01112^- 
ko^pomis. Ki Naphta aitoto omi 
Points. Itauatoinaie. Ai^Tsista- 
tnaii atnoii ksa^kttyi, autskb. 
Osokasimi sokdtsimaie, matsiks, 
ots^mmoklTni, niiitsikistsi. Kak- 
skapautnoaikinau. Ksnni nitaku- 
tsiu. 


[the Old Man] Intel met him four 
times, then his earth r\as all gone. 
The Ohl Man had eaten up the 
grease. He then went away. 

He amain went around to him, 
being out of sight. He saw tat 

o o 

amt iu. And he said to him : W here 

O 

are you going? lie was told by 
hint: This way I am now going 
about on a visit. Then [the Old 
Alan] said to him: He looks 
[meaning: you look] like that 
one, 1 know [my wife has con- 
nections with]. He was told by 
hint: No, I am not [that person]. 
The Old Alan had already taken 
a stick. He said to hint: No, you 
are the one. I shall kill you. He 
threw the stick up. | Fat] ran 
away. And he ran after him. lie 
overtook him. Fat shot at hint 
with his arrows. He shot at the 
Old Alan. Fat then ran away. 
He threw away his hat, he also 
threw away his moccasins, he also 
threw away his leggings, he also 
threw away his shirt. He just had 
a body [and no clothes on it, 
i. e. he was just naked], [The 
Old Alan] would not quit [pur- 
suing] him. He tried hard , that 
he might catch him. [Fat] was 
tired. He overtook him over there 
in a coulee. [Fat] jumped up. 
Where he jumped, he burst into 
pieces, who was [nothing but] 
a great quantity of grease. The 
Old Alan went over to that grease. 
He ate it. [When] he had eaten 
that earth [i. e. that grease], then 
he went back. He took his shirt, 
his leggings, his hat, his mocca- 

lL'S 
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sins. He just went back gathering 
them up. And now the boiling 
is ended [the story is at an end], 
[Cf. Simms tc 285 scp] 


The Old Man and the geese. 


Amdin bmapdvsikimim kinau- 
tatnisb. Ki itsinoviuaiks, otsitsino- 
kaiks , itap^kanaisuiomapdvaiaiks. 
Tamitaupiu Napiua. A'p^kska- 
tsiniau , map^k^nistsitapiskotbapy 
piai. rtsksinim, mappkanistsipfpi- 
Tainitotakiu ksapduiyi, niistsisi, 
inoksiuaie. J'nnimaie tsisksipim 
omi niistsisi. Itomatapb. AAiai- 
skapatbm omi ksnppkuyi. Oniiin 
osaiaisin iiitapbaie. Kaiikskatsi- 
uaie, autsitskoaie. Iteppkanautsi- 
mokaie. TamopTsitskbaie. A'ipiob. 
Tukskimi otsinaimoauai itbtopy 
katsinai saiai: Aulikos Napiua, 
anistsis: Tsanistszpiu amn kit.iu- 
askapatopppi? Otsitanikaie: I 
taipaskaup. Onui saiaiua itsko. 
ATiistsiu otsinaini: Ip; taip^skau- 
paie. Otiinikaie: Matau.ikos, iipy 
kitsipaskbki. Ki atsitdtoaie omi 
Nhipi, ki auauistsiuaie: H'nskbt, 
kap^kitsipaskbkipp'piuan . Otani- 
kaie: Nim;itakskop;p. Anndin 

piippsupupyau. Nimatakitapopppa 
omiin bmappksikimiim. Iksipio. 
jTinimaie nitsitaupipfp, takitsi- 
paskbaiau. Matsipiststatsiuaiks. 
Ip[tsauaistop;kim ;ip;ke, lmippkit- 
sitakaikamotaniaiks. A'ukanaita- 
pbiaiks. A'skppsaunotsiu. Nanau- 
ap;kotatsistotoyiuaiks. 


He went slowly up to a lake 
in this country here. And he saw 
them [the geese], he was seen 
by them , they all ran into [the 
lake]. The Old Man just sat there. 
He began to think about, what 
he should do to them. He knew, 
what he should do. Then he took 
earth and a long stick. He tied 
some earth to [the end of] that 
stick. Then he went away. He 
was dragging that earth. He went 
over to those many geese. He 
went on one side of them, he 
went past them. They all ran 
away from him. He just went 
past them. He went far. Their 
chief sent one goose: Overtake 
the Old Man, ask him: What is 
it, that you are dragging? [The 
messenger] was told by [the Old 
Man]: \\ e dance with it. The 
goose went back. He told his 
chief: It is what wc dance with. 
[The chief] said again to [that 
goose]: Go and overtake him, 
that he might make us dance. 
And [the messenger] came again 
to the Old Man, and said to 
him: Go back, that you might 
make us dance. He was told by 
[the Old Man]: I >,hall not go 
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ATtotoiaiks. Itiiistamatsiuaiks, 
ma^kanistsipuyi^'piaiks. Sotami- 
ksistsipuyiaiks. Ki tiikskann itsi- 
totau. ATinom okekini aisdtsi- 
maie. A'isokekininiuaiks. Auapo^;- 
sokekini anniksaie kanautsipuvii. 
Anapo^siks piksmiks no^ketsi- 
puyiau. Titsika^tsim Napiua 
itsipuyiu oini iniststsi ki omi 
ksa^kuyi. ./Tmimaie aisaiepitsiu. 
A'uaniu: ATnomaie i^'taip^skan. 
A'uaniu: Kanaiapstsakit. Omi 
mistsisi itsistoksiksimau. Ki itsi- 
p^skoyiuaiks. Ki omi n:itsau^;ts 
iimiaie itsipuyiu tuksk^m, oapsp 
aipistsikasapinai. Ksnuvaie otsi- 
ndk. Itsistapipiksinai. Omi mis- 
tsisi itsitsip^K^ksistspiiiiuaiks. Ki 
huto^kamautsimotaii pii^'tsim 
ii^ke. Ki itauauaiakiuaiks. Piksiiii 
kamotsiuaiks. Ktnnimaie mata- 
nisto^kotsinitsiuaiks. ATpotau. 
Itaipo^kotoyiuaiks. Aluuist^pako- 
motsi^'ta^p , stainaukoym. A i- 
tuk^s^skoydpiu. J'liiii nit ->ccyj 
kiitsisakd. 


back. • Let them come here. I 
shall not go to that lake. It is 
very far. Just where I am sitting 
[now], I will make them dance, 
lie coaxed them far away [liter- 
ally: he floated them far]. For 
that reason he was not near the 
water, that many of them might 
have escaped him [if he had 
made them dance close to the 
lake]. They all went to him. lie 
was always hungry. He finally 
persuaded them. 

They came to him. He showed 
them, how they should stand. 
Then they stood in their places. 
And he went to one of them. 
He felt that one’s breast. He 
was feeling their breasts with his 
hands. The fat-breasted ones stood 
all by themselves. The fat ones 
and the lean ones stood separately. 
In the centre stood the Old Man 
with the stick and the earth. 
There he lied. He said: This is 
it, that we dance with. He said: 
Shut your eyes, all of you. He 
beat on that stick with another 
stick. And he made them dance. 
And over there on the farthest 
end [of the circle formed by the 
geese] stood one of them, [and] 
looked a little out of one of his 
eyes. And that one saw [the Old 
Man]. He ran away. [The Old 
Man] hit them with that stick 
alongside of their necks. And tliev 
all ran far away to the water. 
And then lie was hitting them, 
fie let the lean ones go. That 
wav he succeeded in killing them, 
lie made a tire. He plucked the 
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feathers. He then ate his fill, just 
as he liked. He sat with grease 
all over his mouth. This is the 
short gut [that means: this is the 
end of the story], 

[Of. Miciielsox jaf XXIV, 
24S, Dorsey-Kroeber ta 59 sqq., 
Jones ft 279 sqq., Dorsey to 
9 sq., Lowie a 111 sq. j 


The Old Man and llie pine-tree its ail arrow. 


Oniii Xapiua i%'td. Itsindyiu 
nepumaki. ito^kitapiinai omik 
p«^tokinai. litaie oto^panpa- 
to^pi. Itsitotoaie. Itanistsiuaie: 
'l'siinistapiu amid, kito^panpa- 
to^pi? Otanikaie: Ximimau. 

Kfimi kitsito^kitaupi^'p. kimo;/- 

taki;Vp? Ahnstsiiiaie: Nd^psiu. 
A'nistsiuaie: Kitsikakois. Kima- 
to^kotspinauanai pa^fdkai. A - 
nistsiuaie: Adso^t>kunak«kit. 

Otanikaie: Kakd, anistaput. Ita- 
nistsiuaie: Ahmoina? Otanikaie: 
MistapupOsim. Ahuioma? Alista- 
pu^tsim. Matsistapii. Alatsitanis- 
Liuaie: Ahmoma? AlistapujHsim. 
Itsistsitakiu. Ttsimk-dstapii. Ahit- 
at'k-inimats otsistsitaksini. Fiksi- 
pio. Itahnsoko^tsimiu nietac^ta- 
kn\i. Itspsapiu Itsindyiu pa:^- 
tdkik. LkatomotapaiakdstapikMU. 
Adtomotapa^pokyii^piinai. Itsi- 
ntm oiiiim auatsimanim. ltsis- 
tdpstsistapiksiuaie. Otsikokono- 
kaie. ( )tsi>i>itokaie. OAotasmoma^- 
kakaiitapisiksitokaie. 


The Old Alan went along. lie 
saw a spring-bird [literally: sum- 
mer-bird], sitting [literally: sat] 
on a pine-tree. An antler was it, 
he sat with. [The Old Alan] came 
to him. He said to him: AVhat 
is that, that you are sitting with? 
He was told by [the bird]: It 
is my bow. [Then he asked:] 
And what do you do with that, 
that ion are sitting on? [The 
bird] told him: It is my arrow. 
Ho said to him: \ on are claiming 
very much for yourself. Aon can- 
not lift that pine-tree. lie said 
to [the bird]: Try to shoot at 
me. He was told by him : Come 
on. walk awa\ ! some paces back , 
that I may shoot at you]. He 
a-ked [the bird]: Here? lie was 
told by him: Farther away, [lie 
asked again:] Here? [Again he 
was told:j farther away. He went 
again farther off. He asked him 
again: Here." [Again he was told: i 
farther away. [The Old Alan] 
then got angry. He went away, 
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Ito^kitopiinaii omi o^psii 
pa^tbki. Otauokaie, itanistsiuaie; 
Nisko, no^ko^kokit. Otanikaie: 
Ivito^kot. Otanikaie: Itstaupists 
i^'tsit^skunakibp. Matnksikapo^t- 
skunakibpa. A'ko^to^kotskuna- 
katsi^'p aiaksoatii^p. Nisodyi, 
aipioiau, i^'tsitskunakibp. A T a - 
til^ksipiobats, i^'tsitskiinakinaie, 
ki ito^kitopiuaie. Mat$is<zmba 
mato^tsitskimakiuaie. M;ito;Mai- 
nikmatsaie. A'ikauko^taskuna- 
kiuaie, nai^kitsito^kitopisaie. Ni- 
son vi omo^tsiskunaki^pistsaie. 
Nisodyi ilia liist a tn kotbap^saie , 

ka^katsatiitsai. Aisapanistsiuaie, 
ito^koto^piai. Matsitsipa^tsisto- 
tiy^siu. Ksimikaukinaii, aitski- 
tsinaie. Ki omi onamaii i;/tsitsi- 
liiksistapipiksiuaio. Ksiimaie ni- 
takiitsiu. 


being angry. [After a long while] 
he did not remember his anger 
any more. He had gone very far. 
Then he suddenly heard a roar- 
ing noise. He looked up. lie 
saw the pine-tree. He began to 
be ready to jump about [to escape 
the arrow]. While he was jump- 
ing about, the arrow was going 
in the same direction [as he him- 
self]. He saw, there was a hole. 
He jumped into it [for safety]. 
He was overtaken by [the pine- 
tree]. He was shot by [the bird]. 
He was suddenly shot by him in 
the thigh, so that there was a 
gap in it. 

[The bird] sat down on his 
arrow, the pine-tree, j lie had 
down after his arrow with the 
same speed.] [After] he was shot 
by [the bird], [the Old Man] 
said to him: My younger brother, 
give it to me. He was told by 
him: I give it to you [together 
with the bow]. He was told by 
him [also]: Whenever we think 
[that means: whenever we feel 
inclined to do so], then we shoot 
with [the pine-tree]. We will not 
often shoot with it. It can be 
used to shoot at everything, that 
we can eat. Four times [a day], 
[but] with long intervals, we can 
shoot with it. He had not gone 
far, he shot with it, and he sat 
down on it. After a short while 
he shot again with it. He could 
not kill with it [because lie was 
using it only for sport]. He just 
.-hot with it. that he might have 
a ride on it. Four times he shot 
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with it. The fourth time, when 
he tried to pick it up, lie could 
not lift it. He had completed, 
what was given to him [that 
means: he had shot as often as 
was allowed to him]. He had 
made again a mistake for himself. 
And there it [the pine-tree] was, 
he left it [right there]. And, 
being angry, he threw his bow 
away. And now the boiling is 
ended [that means: the story is 
at an end], 

[Of. Mo Cn mock out 344, 
Dousky-Kkokbeu ta 54 sq.] 


The Old Man and ihe bultalo-charm. 


H'nnauk atoyTo. I^'tapauau- 
a^kau. Itsitdto omi ntnai. A'u- 
atoiinaiinai. A'nistsiuaie: Kitai- 
kiy^ pa ? Otanikaie: Tauatoiinai. 
Itanistsiuaie: A like, annomatap- 
atoiinaiit. Ki itomatapatoiinaiin. 
Itomataninai : E's'see, nistdi 

sapanisi, nistdi sapanisi. Ki einii 
omi aitsistotanisiinai. A'nistsiuaie: 
Xisko, nayddi^kdkit. Otanikaie: 
Matakoknmapiua. Itiinnautsopists 
itauatoiinaibp. ,/4mistsaki ko^tii- 
kisi. Minanit: Nitstztsikistbkioko. 
Ki dniiijrkauk aiistapu. Kitsitap- 
asitsim it^maisokapii akiksa^- 
kuvi. Ktnnauk aitakaupiuaie. Ki 
itomataniu: /:'££££, nistdi sapa- 
nisi, nistdi sapanisi. SokdyAayy 
saipiau. Tamitnpinisbaie. lt;ipa- 
sjnnmiu paksikoviskeiniks. J lini- 
ksimaie annautatsiu. A'nnamank 


There he went again. He 
walked about. He came to a 
man. He [that man] was singing 
a medicine-song [to coax the buf- 
falo to come], [The Old Man] 
said to hint: \\ hat are you doing? 
He was told bv hint: 1 am sing- 
ing a medicine-song [to coax the 
buffalo to come], [The Old Man] 
said to hi m : Now, go ahead and 
start to sing the medicine-song. 
And lie started to sing the me- 
dicine-song. lie began to sav: 
K e e es , let [buffalo] fall down 
on each side of me, let [buffalo] 
fall down on each side of me. 
And buffalo tell down on each 
side ot him. [The Old Man] said 
to hint: My younger brother, give 
it to me. lie was told by hint: 
It is not important. Whenever 
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itaupiu. Aiakapimau. A'kak^to- 
auatsai^'keta^kauaiks. A'tsistap- 
omato. Matii^ksipibats. Matsi- 
tsitoto, ma^kitatoiinai^'p. Omi 
oin<s:^k«spakiksa^kui <zkatsitai- 
ksistopiu. Itomataniu: E'sess, 
nistoi sapauisi, nistoi sapauisi. 
A'tsistapu. Matsipioats, miitsita- 
toiinaiiu. Matsisooyi otatoiinai- 
sists. Ki annauk atsini^kiu : 
AYYfY, nistoi sapauisi, nistoi 
sapauisi. Ki itsksinira. Ki itaniu: 
Nitst^tsikistokioko. Otsitapoko^- 
patskok eini. ./kaistuyiu. Ksn- 
namauk au^patskoau. Nitsitsiksi- 
kaukuvisiu. 


we are hungry, then we sing the 
medicine-song. There is [a reason 
to have] your ear [open]. Don’t 
say: I am hit between the ears. 
And there [the Old Man] went 
awav. He was looking for the 
very best place on the bank. And 
there he sat down. And he be- 
gan to say : E'se s' e , let [buffalo] 
fall down on each side of me, 
let [buffalo] fall down on each 
side of me. He made a good 
corralling. Then he went down 
[to the buffaloes, that had jumped 
over the cliff]. He began to look 
for the fattest cows. He skinned 
those [cows]. There he stayed. 
He began to make a shade. He 
went out [of his shade] to get 
a little of the meat to cook it. 
lie went away again, lie did 
not go far. He came again to 
[a place], where he could sing 
the medicine-song. Over there on 
a big high bank he was already 
sitting down again, lie began to 
say: AYYfY, let [buffalo] fall 
down on each side of me, let 
[buffalo] fall down on each side 
of me. He went away again, lie 
had not gone far [after having 
had another good corralling], he 
sang again the medicine-song. 
Four times he sang the medicine- 
song. And there he sang again: 
E' s' s' s' s'. let [buffalo] fall down 
on each side of me, let [buffalo] 
fail down on each side of me. 
And then he remembered [the 
word, that he was forbidden to 
siy ]. And he said: I am hit be- 
tween the ears. He was trampled 
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Ki omak akmvyjak tapoau- 
atutsiu. Amom atsiuaskui aitayy 
kanaistsokekam. Oma kipitakeu 
i^'tapau^ko^tau. Ito^konoyiu 
amom einiiin , i^kanau^plim. 
Muni tamisokitsinoyiu pis^tunis- 
ta^sin. . / in i iaie tukskam mato- 
yiu. A'^kapiuaie. I^'totoviuaie , 
o^koyi aksatsiinai. Ki omi ds 
itairistsiuaie : A'moinaie einiu, 
i^'kanau^piu , ka^kitsinbtatai. 
Annom ikiinaiiw«m no^koyAsi- 
kaisai. Okdaii pistd^tsi itsika- 
pokslnakiu. Spo^tsim annimaie 
itspistsiuaie. Aitstsoyinai. Oma 
sa^kumapiu annokimiuaie otsi;/- 
kau. JXk^sotapauauakekauaniu- 
aie. rtspsfltmmiuaie. Otsitsiniso- 
kotakaie. Itanistsiu oksists: Amo 
nitsi^'kan liitaisokotak. Otsitanik 
oksists: Xatsakoiikokitsiminai. 

Matanistsiimic: Xa’a, nitaitsinio- 
mdkskiakak. Otanikaie: Aiah.iu, 
natnmiskekokitsiminai. ATikanais- 
tsoyiu. Oma sa^kumapiua omi 
otsi^'kan itbtakikai^Tsiuaie. Osd- 
tamapiniksiko^paipimai dkoani. 
Xitsinamau^takoaie, pMd^'kisai. 
A'itsistsapatakayayiu. Ito;zkusksi- 
lioiiu, Xapiu aima^kauk. St«m- 
otsimotau. Ksnnyaie matanisfsi- 
pisadunista^sinasiu Xiipiua. Ki 
iinetoyi imitaiks. 


down by the buffaloes. It was 
already winter then. And there 
he was knocked over the bank. 
He had turned into a white calf, 
and lay on top [of the pile of 
buffaloes]. 

And the ancient people [the 
ancient Peigans] were moving 
about. They all were camping in 
the forest here. There was an old 
woman, she was getting wood 
about. She found all these buf- 
faloes, that had fallen [off the 
bank]. There she suddenly saw 
a wonderful calf. She took that 
one. She brought it home. She 
took it therefore , [that] it would 
be her son’s robe. And she told 
her son-in-law: Over there are 
buffalo, all fell [off the bank], 
that you may skin them. Give 
part of them to the people camp- 
ing hereabout. Inside of her lodge 
she had sticks spread out on high 
[to hang the meat on]. It was on 
high, that she put [the buffalo- 
calf] on top [of the sticks], [The 
calf that was nearly frozen] was 
thawing [now]. That boy was 
delighted over his skin [the skin , 
that would be his robe]. He was 
always rolling about on his back. 
He looked up at [the calf-skin]. 
It spit down on him. He said 
to his mother: My skin here is 
spitting on me. lie was told by 
his mother: It was frozen with 
spittle on its mouth [and now 
that spittle is thawing and falling 
dowiij. He said again to her: 
Mother, it is making faces down 
on me. She told him: Oh, it was 
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just frozen with its face twisted. 
It was thawed all over. That boy 
lay on his back right under his 
skin. Then [the calf] cleared [the 
sticks] and jumped down on [the 
boy’s] belly. It sounded like a 
gun, when it [the belly] burst. 
Then [the calf] ran out [of the 
lodge]. Then it was known, [that] 
it was the Old Man. He then 
ran away for escape. That way 
the Old Man had turned into a 
wonderful calf. And the dogs 
have separated [after having had 
their meal]. 


The Old Man, the rock, and the kil-fox. 


Ahmauki^'ka Napiua ki omi 
uskani sinopai, 'tapauaua^- 
kaiip/kiau. Apato^so^tsi istsiu 
antd^k atsimksini^'k. Ni6ta%- 
taii^k, anno dnul^tauaua^ka^- 
puai. A itskdiau. Anistsiu uskani: 
Ahnoia nmtset^taii akitapauop. 
Ahpitskoiau. Itsitbtbiau oinini 
dm^kskimin. Ksistutsisiuaie. 
Itanistsiu oniim dm^kskimin : 
A moia na^ksatsis. I^Tsekiuaie 
omi maiai. Ki matsitomatapdiau 
omi uskani.. A ipibiau. Itsiniin, 
omik nmksotau. A nistsiu usk^ui: 
lskoma^kat, anistsis omam 6%- 
kotokam, maiai mi^kipo^kito^;- 
tsbtami. St^niistapukskasinai omi 
uskaui. Matsis^msiuatsin, itskd- 
taipiinai. Otanikaie: Aiianinai: 
Aitsma^kap^kokaie. Ki autani- 
akotsitauaie. A'nistsiuaie: Alatsi- 


There was the Old Man and 
his younger brother the kit-fox, 
they were travelling about. It is 
over north, [that] this story be- 
longs. There was a river, there 
they were travelling about. They 
went on the prairie. He told his 
vounger brother: Let us go over 
to the other river. Thev had got 
far on the prairie. Then they 
came to a big rock. It was warm. 
He said to that big rock: Have 
this here for a robe. He covered 
[the rock] up with his robe. And 
[he and] his younger brother 
went on. They had got far. lie 
saw, there was a rain coming, 
lie told his younger brother: 
Run back, tell the rock, that I 
want to use his robe just for the 
rain. Then his younger brother 
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tapskoma^kat , anistsis, nitakip- 
o^tsbtamiai. Stamatsistapukska- 
sinai. Matsisannsi ua tsinai , mhtsits- 
kitotaipiinai. Otanikaie: ATianiua: 
Nimatako^kotauatsaie, nitsiuo^- 
kokaie. ATiistsiu omi uskani : 
Matsitapskoma^kat, anistsis, kiiyy 
kitoyTokvai. N itaksipa uotojiinai. 
Stamatsistapukskasinai. Matsi- 
samsiuatsinai , matsitskotaipiinai. 
Otanikaie: ATianiu: 0'm#y;kski- 
miks ina^kot«^])iau matatai- 
pauotomoauaiks. ATiistsiu omi 
usk&ni : Annum istaioydvbkit. 

A itakskotbtoau naiaiua. St«mitbtb 
oinini onnzydvskimin. ATiistsiuaie: 
ATnikatsitsitskaisotamiuats . it- 
stau, ma^koyduivis. ltsip<zksata- 
])iksistsiuaie, ki itskoma^kau. 
ATiistsiu omi uskani: Oki, a;v- 
ksikamauopi. 


A'isjunauatbiau , it;i[y;tMmiau 
ambydv iyftakd. ATiistsiu omi 
uskani: Iskdtamisapit. I'tskomay;- 
kaiinai. Ostdi ikiiitomatapipiksin. 
Otiuotsitsik omi usk^ni. Otanik- 
aie: A'uakokiu anna^k dnuyy;k- 


ran a wav. He was not going 
long, then he came back. He 
told [the Old Man]: He [the 
rock] was saying: He has already 
given it to me. And the rain 
was coining near. He told [his 
younger brother]: Run back 
again, tell him, I want to use 
it just for the rain. Then he ran 
back again. He was not going 
long, then he came back again. 
He told [the Old Man]: He was 
saying: I will not give it to him, 
he has already given it to me. 
He told his younger brother: 
Run back again, tell him, that 
lie must give it to you. I will 
take it back. Then he ran back 
again. He was not going long, 
he came back again. He told 
[the Old Man]: He was saying: 
W hat has been given to big 
rocks, that is never taken back 
from them. He told his younger 
brother: Wait for me here. I 
shall go back and take my robe. 
Then he came to the big rock, 
lie said to him: He lias [i. e. 
you have] always been staying 
out in the rain, [and now] he 
thinks, that he ought to have a 
robe. Then he jerked the cover 
from him, and ran back to his 
younger brother. He told his 
younger brother: Come on, let 
us travel faster. 

I he\ had travelled a long time, 
thev heard, there was a roaring 
sound. He told his younger bro- 
ther: fxo back and look. Then 
he ran back. [The Old Man] 
himself had already started to 
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skima^k. Iksikamipiksiau. Oral 
uskini ikamsin. A'iskotamisapi- 
nai. AAitsitsits'inikyaie , otsitau- 
anikaie : ATkaistapoaisto^kokiu. 
Aliksisamoma^kaiau, oma Na- 
piua itsinoyiuaie. Ki onn uskani 
itsiko^pomn. Otaaisto^kokoaiau 
onn om&^kskim. Oma sinopaua 
itsistapiksiu. Ki oma Napiua 
otsitomapskokaie. Omiksim itsi- 
noyiu manisksist«miki. AAiistsiu- 
aiksi: ATo, niskanaki, amokaie 
liitapizskok. I^Tsitsitskokskasiu- 
aiks. jNituiiiiainoyiuaiks, saaupi- 
sa^saiks. Otataisto^kokaie. Itsi- 
noyiu omiksi pistoyi a^kyapau- 
anii. A'nistsiuaiks: A'io, niskan- 
aki, amok onia^kskimak nitai- 
iksipuiinaskok. Itanisopsko^toyi- 
aiksaie. Ki itaipisto^kitoyiaiksaie, 
aisokuminitoyiaiksaie. A'ipstsiksi- 
Siznio itaiakitsinitoyiaiksaie. AT- 
sik o Kapiua. Itisamiu oiuiin 
b^kotokim. Ttsinoyiu omiksi sti- 
mikiks, itsitokai^Tsiiaiks omini 
iv^kotokim. ltapistutoyiuaiks. A - 
tsiniuasiaiks. Ki ostoi itskotap- 
ssmimiu uskani. AAtotoaie omim 
otsitsistapikspiai . Aio^koy^ pa t- 
se i%P a i- Itataniotoyiuaie. A'i- 
saksinai. A'nistsiu: Oki, a^kun- 
atomatapauop. 


run for escape. He was overtaken 
by bis younger brother. He was 
told by him-. That big rock is 
after us. They ran faster. His 
younger brother was fast [i. e. 
faster than the Old Man himself]. 
He would go back and look. 
When he overtook [the Old Man], 
then he would say to him: He 
keeps on _ getting closer to us. 
[After] they had been running 
a long time, the Old Man saw 
[the rock]. And his younger 
brother got out of breath. The 
big rock came very close to them. 
The kit-fox ran into [a hole]. 
And the Old Man was chased by 
[the rock]. He saw some young 
buffalo-bulls. He told them: Help, 
my younger brothers, here comes 
one chasing me. Then he ran 
past them. He saw them plainly, 
that they were mashed down [by 
the rock], [The rock] was getting 
closer to him. fie saw, there 
were night-hawks flying home. 
He told them: Help, my younger 
brothers, this big rock has chased 
me very hard. Then they would 
sail down towards [the rock]. 
And then they would fart at it, 
they would blow off a piece of 
it every time. After a short while 
they blew it in two. Then the 
Old Man stopped running. Then 
he began to look at the rock. 

I le saw, those bulls were lying 
inside of the rock. Then he fixed 
them up [that means: he made 
them alive again]. They became 
buffaloes again. And he went 
back to look for his younger 
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A'iksisapbiau. Ito^konoyiu 
omiksim pistbipokai. Itdtoyiuaiks. 
A'nistsiuaiks : Itsipapokapaskokin 
anniisk onia^kskiiuisk. Oksisto- 
auaiks matsiteneto^patsistoymiai. 
Itaisatsiskoymiuaiks. ATiistsiu- 
aiks: Kfimiaie kitiikanistainapuau. 
Omim b^kotokskuyi ki amoists- 
kaie kitakitanpi^'puai. Matsito- 
matapo. Omiksi pistotks itdtau- 
an'ii. A'nistsiau omiksi bkbsauaiks: 
I la, ha, ka^kauko^kbksuyi;^'- 
puau, kinetunm^kauyaki^'puai. 
Otanikoaiauaiks: Sa, anna^ka 
Napina nitais«tsiskuyinokinan . 
Ahiiu: Itsipapokapaskok'm «nni- 
isk bma^kskimisk. Oksistoauaiks 
matsitanetsinitoyiaiksaie, A'mny^- 
kaie nuno^taisatsiskuyinokiimn. 
A'niaiks: Tska i^Vtatsr Otani- 
koaiauaiks: A'p«to^sd. I^'tsits#- 
pauaniauaie. Sakiauaiia^kaiinai. 
Itsitsitsiauaie. Itanipisto^kitoyi- 
auaie. Oini maiai auauota^katslu. 
ATsokatanitsiuaie. Nanauaitsini- 
tsiuaie. Itsitsuyistapiksiu omim 
dma^ksikim'iini. Kako^tanatsau- 
xiy tsiu. Ki otaikamiotsokaiks. 
Ttopitsisou. 


brother. He came to [the place], 
where he had run into [a hole]. 
It was covered up, so that there 
was no opening left [literally: it 
was knocked shut]. Then he dug 
after him. [Ilis younger brother] 
came out. [The Old Man] said 
to him: Come on, let us go on 
again . 

They went down alongside the 
river. He found the young ones 
of the night-hawks. He took them. 
He told them: I was happily 
chased by that big rock. Their 
[i. e. your] mothers had to blow 
it in two [that means: if your 
mothers had not blown it in two, 
I might be happy still, being 
chased by that big rock]. Then 
he began to split their mouths 
wider. He told them: In that 
way you will look in the future. 
In such rocky places, that is 
where you will be in the future, 
lie then went on again. The 
night-hawks came flying home. 
They said to their children: Ah, 
ah, you must have eaten raw 
food, you are with bloody mouths. 
[The young ones] told them: No, 
that Old Man split our mouths 
wider. He said: I was happily 
chased by that big rock. Their 
mothers had to blow it in two. 
That was the reason, that he 
split our mouths wider. Thev 
said: W hich way has he gone? 
[The young ones] told them: He 
went north. Then they flew after 
him. He was still travelling. They 
overtook him. Then thev began 
to tart down at him. He used 
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Ki oral uskani stamstuvimiau. 
A'iistsiu motuyi. Ihiipo^kotsimaie 
okuyisai. Nitsiiikiminai. ATiis- 
tsiuaie: Omanni anistsis, annve 
kitakanistainapuau. Ksnniauk ko- 
kuyi itotstsiu makaipii. Onu 
uskani itamstsiu: Ambi dkoani 
ksistuyiu, kitako^tokskopau. A'i- 
ksistopaiuaie. Itsikoko. Ksiska- 
niautunii, ots«nnna^si uskani, 
akaiamiskekokitsiminai. A'nistsi- 
uaie: Ha, omlstato^taika^set- 
aki^'pi. Yoksimmepitsiu nisk<zna. 
Ki onu akainmiskekokitsiminai. 
Kataisaikimii ki ot^kuiaiii si- 
* nopsiiks autusi. Ki anetapaitsi- 
liimaii imitiiiks. 


his robe as a shield. Each time 
he would cut out a piece of it 
[where it was soiled by the night- 
hawks], lie finally cut it all up. 
He ran into a lake for safety. 
He lay with only his mouth 
sticking- out [of the water]. And 
he was left by them in safety. 
Then he came out of the water. 

And [he and] his younger 
brother then wintered together. 
Spring was near. Then he pulled 
out his [i. e. his younger brother’s] 
fur. He was then short-furred. 
[The Old Man] told him: A lien 
it is this time of the year, you 
will look in this way in the fu- 
ture. And that night the blizzard 
[literally: one who makes raids] 
came. [The Old Man] told his 
younger brother: This tripe is 
warm, I shall cover you up with 
it. He had done covering him. It 
was night then. In the morning, 
when he looked at his younger 
brother, he was already frozen 
with his face twisted. He said 
to him: Ah, [I wonder], what 
he is laughing at. My younger 
brother has always been a laugher. 
And that one was frozen with 
his face twisted. That is why in 
spring the kit-foxes are short-, 
furred and yellow. And now the 
dogs are scratching the ground 
[after having had their meal]. 

[Cf. Grinneix 165 scp, Wissler- 
Duvall mbi 24 sq. 37, Me 
Clixtock out 342, Dorsey- 
Kroebf.r ta 65 sqq. , Lowie a 
108. 120, Lowie ns 262 sqq.] 
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The Old Man, the elk-head, and the old women. 


A'nnaukijc'k oma Napiua 
i^'tsinapapauaua^kaii^k anno 
niet^tai. Oimm ksisisko ito^- 
toviu amoksisk auaniaiks: K a i- 
naiskinaiai, au«pinylT;£si, oksiis- 
tsia. Itsinoviuaiks, kainaiskinai- 
aiks, ponokautokaTi its^paip^skai- 
aiks. A'nistsiuaiks: E'-j-i, e — (— i , 
#nm nakop^koanists. Otanikaiks: 
A 'like, ni’sa, <211111 namokop^tsip- 
stauauatop^kyauanit. Otanikaiks: 
Ni’sa, <zn nist saki ko^tokisi. Pini- 
okat. A'ipaskananiki, nimatai- 
oka^pinan. Itomatapip^skaiaiks. 
Nitaini^'kiaiks: Kainaiskinaiai , 
au^pinyir^si, oksiistsia. Oma 
N.ipina istsitsaiikauatap^kviTprsiu. 
A'kapinaku itaiki;K'ki;r'tsbkau. 
Otaisokanikaiks: Iikakimat, ni’sa, 
autaunaksiksistsipaskaup. Ki itsi- 
tapibkau. Otsitomatapipop^ksists- 
kinipokaiks. Otiiitsinip/kinipo- 
kaiks. Itiznitsaunm^kaiaiks. A'i- 
sauuo itsi]) 6 kakiu. Manistaksaup^- 
kyaks, itsitbpotsakasiu omi pono- 
kautoktfni. Tp^'pitsipuauaie. So- 
t^mopHapauiiuaprEau. kaukaipr;'- 
kim amoi hkiksaprkui. Niet<zp£taii 
otsitomaimip/pi , sakianaua^kau. 
Jtop£|)ui. Itsinapotsiin. Pimipopr- 
tsik itaukunaiiu J'kai-Pekamiua. 
Oiniksi ake itsaupii. Itaniau: 
O'makaie poiiokaistaanik iptftsi- 
napautsim. Otdprtop^saiks, itsmo- 
ka'^kuiniu. U'nnasina itsuiok<z- 
tau. Aupit 4 skap<zt<zprs, itunbau: 
A'nnamauka Niipiua, onnsteta- 
ni>tsip/pi. A'nistaiip^'ki omiksi 
kipitiikc: A'uke, kaprkitapaiako- 


\ 

There was the Old Man, he 
was travelling about down this 
river. He heard, [that] over there 
in the rose-bushes some ones were 
saying: Mice, swing [i. e. move] 
the eyes, if one goes to sleep 
while dancing, the hair of his 
head will be bitten off. He saw, 
there were mice, they were danc- 
ing in an elk-head. He said to 
them: Oh, oh, let me do in that 
way. They told him: Now, my 
elder brother, just put your head 
in [into the elk-head] from there 
and shake it. They told him: My 
elder brother, there is [a reason 
to have] your ear [open]. Don’t 
sleep. While we are dancing, we 
don’t sleep. They began to dance. 
They were singing: Mice, swing 
the eyes, if one goes to sleep 
while dancing, the hair of liis 
head will be bitten off. At first 
the Old Man shook his head hard. 
Towards morning he would sleep 
at times. They would say to him : 
Try hard, my elder brother, we 
have nearly done dancing. And 
he slept soundly. Then thev be- 
gan to bite off his hair. They bit 
off all his hair. Then thev ran 
out separately [out of the elk- 
head], After a long while he 
woke up. A hen he tried to pull 
his head out, it was stuck in 
the elk-head. He got up with it 
[with the elk-head]. Then lie 
travelled about. He was alreadv 
going straight for a high bank. 
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poki^'kiniauaie . It^kvbtoyii;/- 
kiau op^ksatsoaiks. Autoiau. 
naiistotopatsii^'kiauaie, aupoki;^'- 
kinii^'kiauaie. Otsipo^kyaks, its- 
istok i p iksa t a i i% k , dtstiumatsinas. 
Otaaydiiipiok omiksi kipitakeks. 
Otanikaiks: A'kanikaphnatau , aki- 
tapa^kuaimau. 


A'isasmapnisiu , itanistsiuaiks : 
Nitakotapauauaki aatsistai. Pvod- 
} i^ k ouuui atsoaskui. Itsitapau- 
aua^kati. Alaiaii itaipo^kbtoviu. 
Ostumi itaiksmnim. Aiipani itau- 
mau^ksinatbm , aino otsitaipu- 
yi^'pi. Tta^rkaiiu. Ahiistsiu omi- 
ksi kipitakeks: Kakd, mata^kb- 
sik. Mnniksi kokdsauaiks annum 
ist^kitok , nitakskskamaiau. No^- 
sokiivi tsapdk. .Tnnima atsiuaskb 
annimaie kitakito^kbnoauau isi- 


Wliere the river was deepest, 
[there] he was Mill walking. He 
fell over [into the water]. He 
swam down the river. Then the 
ancient Peigans were camping 
down the river. There were wo- 
men sitting [near]. They said: 
There comes an elk-hull swim- 
ming down the river. When he 
heard them [say that], he yelled 
like an elk. All the men threw 
their ropes in at him. When he 
was pulled ashore, he was recog- 
nized: There is the Old Alan, 
[I wonder] what he has done. 
The old women were told by 
[the men]: Come on, you must 
prepare to break his [elk-]head. 
They [the old women] went home 
to get their stone-hammers. Tiiev 
came back, they sat on each side 
of him, they broke his [elk-]head. 
When he held up his head, the 
people ran away from him, be- 
cause he looked so horrible, lie 
was taken home by those old 
women. They told him: We will 
have him [i. e. you] for a young 
man, we will have profit from 
him. 

It was a long time [that he 
had been camping] about [with 
the old women], [when] he told 
them-. I will go out and corral 
rabbits. It was far away to the 
forest. There he walked about, 
lie began to pull the hair from 
his robe. Me began to cut his 
body. Then blood began to show 
about there, where he stood. Tie 
went home. He told those old 
women: Go on, go and get the 

13 
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kotoyiu nita^kstan. Stamomata- 
poiaiks. A'ipstsiksisanib itsipuau 
umi'i Napiua. Itsautsim otoanni. 
ATriu : iMata^siua , kipitakeks 
lini^kaukosi. Itsik^kokitsiu amo- 
ksi inaksipokaiks. Otoka'noaists 
inatsitsko^tbm omi otsitaioka;^- 
piaiks. Ivi ostumoauaists itsini;y'- 
tatbm. Matsisamiba itdtovi omiksi 
kipitakeks. Otanikaiks: Miitsit- 
aiyTsiua anmi^k kitar^kstan. 
Kakitauniap^ka^sokuyiu . An is- 
tsiuaiks: A'uke, kika^koi^puau. 
Onuksim kokdsoaiks piniksikinok, 
okiinistaioka^piau. Sot^miauyik. 
Kdkskipokau amoi i;/tukskasiu , 
liitsinitau. A'mo^kauk, nitsuii;^'- 
tatau. Takipsautot. Itaksipstapi- 
ksim mistsists, air^tuitbm omika 
kitsimi. Itanistsiuaiks: Kokdsoaiks 
auitapauatok. Itsitapu^paipiiaiks 
omiksi dkdsoaiks. Otsipasokapi- 
ksist^saiks, kaki^'tsinakasii oto- 
ka'noaists. Itnmstapauapiksimiaiks 
omistsik mistsists. 


Otsitanakokaiks. Ot;iai>to;rko- 
kaiks. Oiiiiin ksiskstaduauatsiman 
itsitsistapiksiu. Omiksi kipitakeks 
aitotaipii. Itsau^kotsitsipimiau. 
Oman ksiskstakiauatsimani st«mi- 
tsau^koasainibpiauaie. Oma Xa- 
piua st^msisapbksi-t^kapiu. Omi 
tapo^ts i^Tapsizkdu. A to^ketsi- 


carcase. Leave those your children 
here, I shall watch them. Follow 
my trail. There in the forest you 
will find the black-tail deer, that 
I killed. Then they started. After 
a short while the Old Man got 
up. He took out his kuife. lie 
said: It is not good, that old 
women have children. He cut off 
the heads of those little children. 
He put their heads back [in the 
same place] , where they had been 
sleeping. And he boiled their 
bodies [in the pot]. After a short 
while those old women came hack. 
They told him: [The black-tail] 
that you have killed, is not there. 
It only left bloody tracks. He 
said to them: Now, you have 
got something to eat. Don’t wake 
up those your children, they are 
still sleeping, -lust eat. A young 
antelope ran by, right here, I 
killed it. Here it is, I put it in 
the pot. I will go out for wood 
just for a while to make fire. 
He began to throw in sticks, he 
tilled up the door. He told them: 
Lat your children yourselves. 
They jumped over to their chil- 
dren . When they threw the robes 
from them, only their heads rolled 
down. Then they began to throw 
away the sticks [from the door]. 

lhey chased him. They came 
close to him. There was a beaver- 
hole, he ran into it. Those old 
women came there. They could 
not go in there. Then they sat 
crying by the opening of that 
beaver-hole. The Old Man then 
crawled through the hole. From 
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nausatsiuaiks. A'itotoaiks. A'nis- 
tsiuaiks: A', kipitakeuaki, kitai- 
ki% P uau , kimaukitauasainiopi^'- 
puaisks? Otiinikaiks : A'mmsk 
Napiisk matsino^tokin nokbsina- 
niks, amomaie itsistapiksiu. A'nis- 
tsiuaiks: Ha -|- , nituketsiman 
Napiua. Keka, nitakitsip. Itsis- 
ta^kapii^'k. Pistb^tsi it«stokia- 
kii;/k ki a'^kumskaii^'k Ksn- 
nia^ks ostovi aiksinim ostoksisi 
ki ostumi. Ki its^ksii^'k. A'nis- 
tsiuaiks: A Tike , kipitakeuaki, 
nikaitaisapinitau , kaprkitapaiak- 
siskapatauaie. Sotamaiakitsipik. 
A'isttr^kapiiiiks. Itsitsb^kakbto- 
tau. Sotamipo^siuaiks. Ksnni. 


there at the other end he came 
out. He again changed his appear- 
ance to them. He came to them. 
He said to them: Ah, old wo- 
men, what are you doing, why 
do you sit cn mgr They told 
him: It is the Old Man again, 
that killed our children, here he 
has run in. He said to them: 
Ah, I hate the Old Man. Wait , 
I will go in there, lie then went 
in there. Inside he hammered 
and yelled for himself. And he 
himself cut his face and his body. 
And he came out. He said to 
them : Now, old women , I have 
killed him in there, you may 
prepare to pull him out. Just 
go in there, both of you. They 
crawled in. He built a big fire 
near the opening [of the hole]. 
He then smothered them. And 
that is all. 

[Of. Wisst.f.r-Duvalt, mbi 32 
sqq., Me Cr.iNTocK out 341 sq., 
Dokskv-Kroebkr ta 1 01 sqq., 1 07 
sqq., Lowik a 116 sq. 124.] 


The Old Man and the spring-birds. 


ATinauki^'ka Napiua m:ito^- 
tapauaua^kaii^'k. A mom bm-z^- 
ksiksknyi^'k aitsistsd. Itsinbyiu 
omiksi nepumakii. A'nisaiks 
„Nepum«ki”, oapsspoaiks itai- 
sa^pii. Omima mistsisimi, istsa- 
pikanikshninai, aitsitsiksikay^pii. 
A'nisaiks „Matsks«pepum«ki”, 
aitatsitsiksikaisapii^piaiks. Mata^;- 


There was the Old Man, he 
was travelling about again. He 
entered a forest of big trees in 
this country here. He saw, 
there were spring-birds [literally: 
summer-birds]. When they said 
„ Spring-bird”, then their eves 
would fall out. There was a tree, 
it was a very dry tree [i. e. a 

13 * 
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tasainisatsiuaiks: E' -j- i, e -f- i, 
xnni nako^koanists. Otanikaiks: 
A'uke, ni’sa, matakokainapiuats. 
Tukskaists itauaniop om^ksiks- 
kuists, itsitamitakibp. St^mista- 
pbyi^'k. A'uksiksisb. Onnm 
omar^ksiksiiuin. Itaihi^ k „Ne- 
pum«ki”, nitsiksikaisa^pii o^ps- 
spiks. Stamataniu ,, Matsksapepu- 
maki”, sot«matsks«po^])ii o^ps- 
spiks. A'itsistapu. Onnm 
ksiksko atsitoto om'nn mistsisinai. 
A'tsitauiu „Nepum«ki”, nitsiksi- 
kaisa^pii txzpsspiks. Sekun^tak- 
aniu „Matsks«pepum«ki”, mat- 
sina ua ta isapo^pl uaiks . A'isau at- 
auapsspiu. 


St«mistapu. A'itskd. Itapaistui- 
puyiii. Omaa^ks aka 11 , itsino- 
viuaie. Itaniu: Nitapastbk. Itsi- 
tapbaie. A'itotbaie. A'nistsiuaie: 
Kimaukapastoksk ? Otanikaie : 
Kako^kitiipautapinoki , pa^to^- 
piks mtsoaki. Otanikaie: A'. 
A'nistsiuaie : Anioia nieta^taii 
istapipiokit , akitsitapimaup. Sta- 
mitotsinakiuaie. Otaistsipiokaie. 
Itaiakapiuiaiau. Otanik omi ake: 
A'mokaie einiu. A'nistsiuaie: 
Ainoia no^psii. Kakitapokaminit 
amb eiiuua. Istamit: A like. Tuks- 
k«mi initsiu. Stamo^kbyiau. Oina 


dead tree] , they [their eyes] 
would fall cleanly in it. When 
they said „Back in, spring-bird”, 
then they would fall cleanly back 
again to them. He went towards 
them crying [and saying]: Oh, 
oh, let me do in that way. They 
told him: Now, my elder brother, 
it is not important. Once [a day] 
we say it in forests of big trees, 
[when] we are happy. Then he 
went away. He had just gone 
out of sight. Over there was a 
big tree. He said „ Spring-bird”, 
[and then] his eyes fell cleanly 
out [on the tree]. Then he said 
again „Back in, spring-bird”, 
[and] then his eyes fell back in 
again. Then he went away. There 
in a forest of big trees he came 
again to a tree. He said again 
„ Spring-bird”, [and then] his eyes 
cleanly fell out [on the tree]. He 
kept on saying ,,Back in, spring- 
bird”, [ but] they did not fall 
back in again. He had no eyes 
any more. 

Then he went away. He went 
on the prairie. He stood about, 
making signs. There was a wo- 
man, she saw him. She said: 
He is making signs to me. She 
went over to him. She came to 
him. She asked him: Why do 
you make signs to me? He told 
her: You might lead me about, 
the germs of the snow [supposed 
to be the cause of snowblindness] 
have eaten my eyes. She said to 
him: Yes. He told her: Take me 
over to that river there, let 11s 
make a shelter there. Then he 
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Napiua anistsiu: Ambksi o^sis- 
tsiksi kito^kot, pinipotosau, ki- 
matakokospa. Otsitsipotsistsik^- 
piaie, annimaie itsisksipistsiuaiks. 
A'ipstsiksisamo, itan vstsiua onn 
ake: Kipotonokit. Otaisamoto- 
nbkaie, itsokau. Itsipaisokiinnai 
oapsspiks. Otsitsinokaie , mato- 
apsspiuats. Otsitsikinana^kimo- 
kaie. Itsipuauyinai. ATsaksinai. 
Itsipokakiu. A'nistsiuaie : Kita- 
ksiki^'pa? Itsistapistapatakayayi- 
nai. A'uakuyiuaie. Imataiiniuaie. 
Onm akeu itsksinim : A'inoks 
o^sistsiks aio^toyiu, nimo^toma- 
taiinok. Ttsik^kapiksistsiuaiks. 
ATisto^kim, otsitomaimi^'pi. Itsl- 
tapiksistsiuaiks amd akiksa^ko. 
Oma Napiua oto^to^saiks, sot a.- 
mo^piiuaniu. Ki aik«motsiu oini 
ake. Ostoyi ikyaiaupitsisod. 


had a hold of her. He was taken 
into the forest by her. Then they 
began to make a shelter. He was 
told by that woman: There are 
buffalo coming this way. He said 
to her: Here is my arrow. Only 
hold it towards these buffalo. 
Then say: Now. [She pointed 
the arrow at the buffalo, and 
then he shot.] He killed one of 
them. Then they had something 
to eat. The Old Man told her: 
I give you these buffalo-hoofs, 
don’t let them go [i. e. don’t 
lose them], yon will have no 
child. [He said this, fooling her, 
because he wanted, that she 
should have on her something 
that rattled, that he might know, 
where she was.] "Where her 
shoulders came together [i. e. 
between her shoulders], there he 
tied them. After a short while 
he said to that woman : Look on 
my head for lice for a while. 
She had looked a long time on 
his head, [and then] he fell 
asleep. Then she lifted the cover 
from his eyes. Then she saw, 
[that] he had no eyes. She gently 
laid his head down [from her 
lap]. Then she got up. She went 
out. Then he woke up. He asked 
her: W hat are you going to do? 
Then she went awav running. 

c O 

He chased her. He nearly caught 

v D 

her. That woman then knew: He 

hears these hoofs, that is why 

he nearly catches me. Then she 
*/ 

broke them loose. She got near, 
where [the river] was deepest. 
She threw them to the bank [of 
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Stan uito^to. Ainoi aka^kb 
itbtb. A'nii^'k: A", anna^ks 
aii;/k otaka^kuvi^'k. Omi ksi- 
nauauyi itsitbtbyinai. Osananiai 
otsitaisimiatsokaie. AAsokami^’k : 
A\ amo^ka^ks aii^'k ^kaipis- 
ksini^'k. Ohiisksinokaie, otsau- 
aiapsi. Otsitaiisipuvimokaie. Itau- 
apo^patakm iuaie. A'isokanistsiu- 
aie: A , ainoau. Kf'nnia^ks its i- 
siniotov maie. Tiiksk«miai o^psspi 
anniaie itsitsapi^'tsiu. Ostbi so- 
tamiapm. ATniukapiniu. A^nis- 
tsiuaie : Kitiikatsko^kot. St^mi- 
apin. I'tskitapb omim bm^ksiks- 
kiiyi. Oiniiu mistsisi m aimiksauki 
mzpsspiks, okiinistsitai^tsi^p. 
Staiuotoyiuaiks. St^mataki^Tsiu- 
aiks. Oni! api ’si imitsko^kotsm 
oipsspiai. KAnniaie liitsitsiiiikusin. 


the river]. When the Old Alan 
lieard them, then [thinking, that 
the woman was there, he went 
in that direction, and] fell over 
the bank. And that woman made 
her escape from him [literally: 
and then he saved that woman]. 
He himself had a hard time to 
get out of the water. 

Then he went on again. He 
came to a round hill. He said: 
Acs, this is that round hill [liter- 
ally: his round hill]. There was 
a coyote, [that] came to him. He 
[that coyote] would make him 
smell his claw with a rotten toe. 
[The Old Alan] would say: Acs, 
this is that old corralling-place. 
Then he was known by [the 
coyote], that he could not see. 
Then [the coyote] would stand 
in front of him. [The Old Alan] 
then would tread on him. He 
would say to [the coyote]: Yes, 
I see you. Then he caught him. 
He put one of [the coyote’s] eves 
in [ his own socket ]. Then he 
himself could see. lie was one- 
eyed. He said to [the coyote]: 
I will give it hack to you again. 
Then he could see. He then went 
back to the forest of big trees. 
There on that tree were his eves, 
they were still there. Then he 
took them. Then he put them 
hack [in his sockets], lie gave 
that covote his eye back. That 
is the way, that it was told. 

[Ct. (iuiNNEU, bit 158 Sip , 
\\ issi.ER-brvAi.r. mbi 29 srp, 
boilsEY-kuoEBKU ta 5 1 > Sfjq. , LoWIP. 
a 11/ sq<p, Louie ns 272 sip] 
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A man saved In a dog. 

«• P 


Oma nt mm nitsitapaukunaiiii. 
A'paisamiu. No^ko^kdiiu, luato;^- 
kaieko^koiiuatsiks. Nepu amo^k 
otsitapaukunaii^pi, aisanno otsi- 
taukunaii^'p, no^katsamiu. Itd- 
tapbtsiu. Itsindksoyiau. Okanais- 
to^kokoaiau amo no^ketsitapi 
kokiivi. ATsamiikbko. Oma iniitau 
saiaikuyiu. Okosiks ^kapoma^- 
kaiaiks. Oma imitaua itsipiotoi- 
sinuu. //kaitautsiksistopin onit 
no^ketsitapi. Oma imitau t&m- 
aisimiu. Kfiiniauk amok liio^so- 
kiiyik autsapoma^kau , omi no;^- 
ketsitaplkofui tsitskunakakaie. Ka- 
kasainiapiksiu. Ita^kyapistsipata- 
kayayiu okoaii. ltsipsto^paipiu. 
Itsipstapii^konilT^kuniiu. A'ua- 
nistsimiu okosiks. ' A'uanistsiu- 
aiks: Tamasii, nitaikimatskiopiau. 
Akokyaisautsisaiau. J'nni ;'k^- 
kumatsiu. 


Oma liinaua itsipuisuihuaniu. 
rtanistsiuaie: A^Aits? Otanikaie: 
Xikiiuoko linnikhts. Sakiitautst>iu 
ipsMi. Oma liinaua itanistsiuaie: 
Tak-autsip/p. Oma imitaua anis- 
tHuaie: I'kakaitapkko. rtanistsiu- 


Tliere was a man, [who] was 
camping alone, lie was limiting 
about. He got some meat [once 
in a while], [part of the time] 
he got hardly anything to eat. 
There, where he camped about 
in summer, where he camped a 
long time, he went out limiting 
again. He came back with the 
meat. They ate with delight. In 
the night they were secretly ap- 
proached by people of another 
tribe. It was late in the night. 
There was a dog, [that] had pups. 
Its pups were just big enough 
to run around. The dog went in 
the night to get a drink. The 
people of the different tribe were 
already sitting [waiting for an 
attack on the camp]. The dog 
then was drinking. And then, 
[when] it was going back on the 
trail, it was shot by a man of 
the different tribe. It just howled. 
Tt ran home to its lod ge. It 
jumped in [to the lodge]. It was 
groaning after having got inside 
[of the lodge]. It was talking to 
its pups. It told them: The poor 
things, they are sitting with piti- 
ful faces. They will have their 
guts torn out. In that way [ the 
dog] was yelling to them. 

The man jumped up [from 
his bed]. He said to [the dog]: 
What is [the matter]? He was 
told In it: I was shot in the 
teats. The arrow is still there 
[in the wound]. The man said to 
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aie: Napaiakoma^kat. O'mo^ta- 
pikaietapisko^p, anni^'kaie a%- 
tsitauop. A'^tsitotsimmotauop. 
A'kotoaii kokosiks. Oma imitaua 
itbtak^kusksinim. Ki dmi^'kaie 
i%tapikauoplnai , ksnni^'kaie 
akli^tsipiksiau. Oma imitau itom- 
apauaua^kau. Matomaphjrftsm- 
aiks, itsitsovo^sato^p okoauai. 
ltsikapiksi;^ paie okoauai. Otomi- 
tam ita^kuikamotauaie. Ttaisaka- 
klmiuaie. Ki sznniaie nits^k ii- 
tsisakb. 


[the dog]: I shall pull it out. 
The dog said to him : There are 
many people. The man said to 
[the dog]: Try and run away. 
Where there are not so many 
people, that way we shall go. 
We ’ shall run away from them. 
We shall take your pups. The 
dog went out to find out [where 
the enemy was]. And where there 
were not so many people, that 
way tliev ran away far. The dog 
was on the lead. They had not 
gone far yet, [when] their lodge 
was yelled at [by the people of 
the different tribe]. Their lodge 
was torn down. Ilis dog saved 
[that man’s] life. [Since that time] 
he loved [the dog]. And that is 
the short gut [of the story]. 


A man saved by a child. 


Om;i ninaua matsitsitapauku- 
naiiu. Skunatapsatbm otapiove- 
kanists. -Tsk^saiiksinbksiu. Mat- 
aiiniu pitaiks. A'itapaipikotopAb- 
maists soatsists assists. A iikska- 
kauoiaists. Adiksi^mokunaiiu. Ki 
o>tdi onui ninaii itanistsiu oto^- 
kemaiks n.itok^mi, pokaii sa^- 
kumaphiai: Annakik opAists. 

A'kopakiop. Sipiiimikinak. Ito- 
matapinikinaiaiks. A'ikoko oma 
ninau apaistutsim d^psists. A'i- 
a^sapistutsimaists. Omi pokaii 
<iisiu^;patat>to^kinai. Itanistsiu : 
Kik^thuksipb-tsimoaua anna po- 
kau? Oma aketi itaniu: Sa . Itaniu 


There was a man, [who] was 
also camping alone. He was verv 
strong [that means: he had a 
great success], whenever he went 
out to get something to eat. lie 
had always plenty of food to 
eat with delight. 1 Ie also caught 
eagles, lie then would take the 
good tail-feathers and fix them 
up. lie had lots of them, lie 
camped a very long time. And 
he, that man, told his two wives 
and the child, that was a boy: 
Xow hammer the bones. We shall 
move. During the night you must 
make grease of them. Then they 
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oma in mm : Anna pokaua annim 
inikmanim itauauanistbm. It<zm- 
sokitsikinaipiminai. Otsitapstbkaie. 
Anno^k kokuyi^'k ikakaitapiu 
niatapiua . N itsekaiisapa uau a^k . 
Annapautsik kitsinanoauaists. A'~ 
mo^k annto^ts tapipiksik. Oma 
liiiliiua soatsists ito^kotsiuaie omi 
noydvetsitapikoun . Otanikaie: Ma- 
kapi istsisomonitau. O'mi ipo- 
to^tsi anniaie isto^totau. Ane- 
takik. Nitsikimmau a mo pokau, 
nitay pataatsis. Itotsimmotaiau. 
ATimatapiapiniiku itsikapiksi^'p 
okoauai. jTnninie nito^kiiikamo- 
tau. Imatsipiksiau. Otsikakiani- 
koaianaie. Ambi aukanautsisiu 
okoauai. Omi ipoto^tsi o mist si 
sdatsistsi itdtsiminai. x\moi oto^;- 
pokshniai otaipstsikimbkinai. Ot- 
iiuanikaie: Ivitakitsip. A'isaietsi- 
mau. Kennyaie nitakiitsiu. 


started to make grease. In the 
night the man was fixing his 
arrows. He was fixing them up 
well [with the tail-feathers]. The 
child would Ove somebody out- 
side a taste [of the grease by 
means of a stick]. He [the man] 
asked [his wives]: Do you have 
any suspicion of that child? That 
woman said: No. The man said: 
The child is dipping it [the stick] 
in that grease. Then [the person 
outside] went slowly in [to the 
lodge]. He made a sign to [the 
man] [and said to him]: This 
night there are a great many 
people about. I am the scout. 
Get your things ready. Run that 
way higher up. The man gave 
the tail-feathers to that person of 
another tribe. He was told by 
him: Wrap them up in something 
bad [that nobody will think, that 
it is something of value]. Put 
them over there by the door. 
Hurry up. I pity this child, be- 
cause he gave me to lick [the 
grease from the stick]. Then they 
ran for escape. Towards morning 
their lodge was torn down. In 
that way they were all saved. 
They had made their escape. They 
had been told by him [i. e. by 
that man of the other tribe] [what 
to do]. They [the enemies] took 
everything from their lodge. He 
[the man that had saved them] 
took the tail-feathers over there 
by the door. There was another 
man with him, by whom [liter- 
ally: by him] he was suspected, 
lie was told by [that other man]: 
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You must have entered [here 
before]. He denied it. And now 
the boiling is ended [that means: 
the story is at an end]. 


A woman who killed herself. 


l'kana .Tkai-Pekomi. Onnia^ks 
akeu, a^patdmiu. Amdi otaitamsi 
Pekaniua, omi dmag^patbmiamom 
okani aisatsiminai. Omi nepus- 
taut^ksininai, itdtapitsipuvinai. Ki 
itapito^kyaishiai. Oto^piiiskisini 
itsit^tau omim mistsisim. A'i- 
ksistdkau oimi Pekaniua. Oimi 
manika'piu itsdo. Miitsisamiba, 
itsinitau. Sotiniiz^pistapa^kus- 
ksindau, init^si. Amd Pek«niii 
aiistapistiitsiu. Matsisamiba, ita- 
ksistutsiu. Omim okanim itbtsat- 
okekau. Oimi akeu, a^patdmiu, 
omi omi otsitainiksistotdk. Ahiis- 
tsiuaie : Kitaiiksis^mauksistotdki. 
Itsini^'katsiu omi dm^patdm. 
A'nistsiu dm: Annd^k nitsika;^- 
sitaki, mi^ksikipinda^s 
patdma. ItotdyYoydau. Omim 
okiini st^mitapd. ATistii;r;kimaie. 
Itsini^kiu. Istunni^ ko^toyiu 
omi dma^patdm : AYi^tan nihii- 
ksiskotsimauar Itsitdtau omi mis- 
tsis, otsekaitsinda^piai. Omi mat- 
apiinai ikaitsipsta upiiimi omim 
okiini. A nniaie otiiia^tdk, otsi- 
ni;/ksi ki otapauanatsimma^s 
omim iriitaiim din^patdmi. Itsit- 
aniiso omima mistsisim, otsitd- 
tauasaini^ pi. A'ito^kitbpiuaie. 
Omi apis itsitsisksipim, ki it>i- 


The ancient Peigans had the 
medicine-lodge. There was a wo- 
man, [who] had a side-husband 
[i. e. a lover], [One day] when 
these Peigans were having a happy 
time, that one, her side-husband, 
was looking at this medicine- 
lodge. There was a post, he stood 
up against it. And he laid his 
face on it. The paint on his lace 
showed on the post. The Peigans 
had done making the medicine- 
lodge. That young man went on 
a raid. It was not long, then he 
was killed. Then he was imme- 
diately known, that he was killed. 
These Peigans moved away from 
there. It was not long, then they 
moved around [that means: thev 
turned back]. They camped near 
that medicine-lodge. That woman, 
that had had [that young man as] 
a side-husband, was treated badly 
by her husband. She told him: 
You have treated me badly a 
very long time. She called [the 
name oi] her side-husband. She 
told her husband: X o w I am 
very glad, that I mav see my 
side-husband soon. Then she went 
alter wood. Then she went to the 
medicine-lodge. She got near it. 

•a 1 O 
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tsapo^kyakiuaie. Itsinna^paipiu. 
Ki oma matapiu itsitapipoma^- 

каи . Otaitotaipi saie , <zkainin ai . 
Onn oniiai oniik na^ka^tauma^- 
kaiin, «kaimn oto^keman. Onn 
stsiki matapi, anniaie otaitsini- 

как, manistsipuyi^'pi ki manis- 
to^kuveni^'pi. Ksnni. 


Dresses of old 

Aistsikai-Peksmin saainiso^tsik 
itiinkimaiiu. Kokiiyi oiniksi ma- 
nik;i x pii sepiapaini;r"kiiibian. AT- 
samikbkb, ominia kipitauyis itsi- 
totsokaipiiau. A'nistseiau: Alkiu- 
a^tau anidksi kipitiikeks. Alan- 
maissnnipbpiiks. Tukskanua itsipst- 
siminaik^. A'pdo'iu onn otakai: 
Pu/>aput. Oiniksi kipitakeks 


She sang. She sang words about 
her side-husband: Where is he, 
I had bodily contact with? She 
then came up to that post, where 
she had seen him before. There 
was a person already sitting in- 
side of the medicine-lodge. By 
him she was heard, how she sang 
and how she talked and cried 
about her side-husband, the one 
that was killed. Then she went 
up on the post, by which she 
had been crying. She sat on top 
of it. She tied a rope to [the 
post], and she put it around her 
neck. Then she jumped down. 
And that person got up and ran 
to her. When lie got to her, she 
was already dead. Her husband 
over there was running [towards 
her], his wife was already dead. 
It was that other person, [that] 
was telling about her, what she 
talked about and how she came 
to die. And that is all. 

[A similar suicide is recorded 
by Me Ci.intock out 317 sq.] 


women burned. 

The Peigans of not long ago 
were camped in the lower coun- 
try. In the night some young 
men were going about singing. 
It was late in the night, [when] 
they stopped near an old-women’s- 
lodge. They said to each other: 
l wonder what these old women 
will be doing. They are sitting 
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oorim opotanoai itsaisastsisimaiau. 
Orniksi manika'piks anistseiau: 
Manistami a^kunotakibp, a^ki- 
tsistsitomoaiiks osokasoaists. Omi 
kitshni ikinaikaiinimiau. Onnksi 
manistamiks itsipstsiniiau. Onnksi 
kipitakeks sakitsaiinimiau osoka- 
soaists. Omiksi manika'piks itsui- 
istsitsiiniaists. Sotainitsm itsiaists. 
Apinakuyi ot«nnoauaiks itanis- 
tsiau: Asokasii no^ko^kokinan. 
Kokuyi «mnksiskaie manika'pi 
itsinsimi nisbkasiuanists. Ksnniaie 
namstsksinoaii amoksisk kipit- 
akeks. 


up late in the night. One [of 
the young men] looked in. He 
made signs to his partner: Come 
here. By [the light of] their tire 
those old women were searching 
for lice on their dresses. Those 
young men said to each other: 
Let us get a lodge-pole, that we 
push their dresses in [into the 
fire]. They opened the door easily. 
They held those lodge-poles in. 
Those old women were still hold- 
ing their dresses [near the fire]. 
The young men then pushed [the 
dresses] in. Then they burned up. 
Next morning [the old women] 
said to their daughters: Give us 
some dresses. During the night 
there were some young men, 
they burned up our dresses. And 
that is all I know about these 
old women. 


Horses found. 


Ninb^kanisto^tsima^pi. Onia 
matiipiua ikskaikimmatapsii^'k. 
Miito^kusksinoauats, otsitapb^pi. 
Tamitapauaua^kau amoi saukye. 
Olaistuyimisi, itsksinoau, aksi- 
ka^kuiniu. 'Lzinatsepomiu. Tccm- 
o^tapauaua^kau , matsikakaita- 
piskb. Tamito^kaistematsau op«- 
paukanaii. Ki sbtainanikaie: 
O'niim bm^ksikinnim amatsi- 
tbtbt. ./'nnimaie kitakito^kbitapi. 
Tamomatapb. Tsanitsba otsbka- 
nists? Itsitbtbaie. Osbt^manik 
omi opapaukan: .Tnnistsi ko^- 


How I heard the news [i. e. 
the story]. There was a person, 
[who] was very poor. He was 
not known [by anybody], where 
he went. Then he was travelling 
about on this prairie. After he 
had wintered, he was known, 
[that] he might have died. Then 
he stayed out also during the 
summer. Then he was travelling 
about, [where] there were not 
many people. Then he was shown 
[by somebody] in his dream 
[what to do]. And then he was 
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tokisi. Minaksisatsis. Kitakstun- 
natsistotok anna ninauam. Mat- 
sitstsipa, ma^ksikimmai. Kine- 
tsitapi arm 6^ k kimitsikim. Ki- 
mo^tanist, ka^kitapu^s. likaki- 
mat kokusi, kii^kitotsapinakumis. 
Kitakstamisksinbk , omaie ma- 
tapiu , a^keyi au^takusi. Minak- 
sisit. 


A'isakapbyinai. I^'kitbpiinai. 
T«mitapaunia^kaiinai. Otaisto^- 
kokaie, itstsipisimaiinai. Itsiiu- 
otsimiuaie. rtsksinim , otsikim- 
mataps: Matsikiaa, anno^k ksis- 
kainiutunii^'k nitako^kuini. It- 
sauotsinmiaie. Otakapoka^pats- 
kokaie. Itsiksistaka^paip'iin po- 
nokabnita. Omim matsitakokska- 
sinai. Nituyi, aisto^kotsiniki, 
itastsipisimaiinai. Otastakaie , 
ma^kaksis. Nisooyi otsitapoka;^- 
patskuyi^piaie , itsitdtsinisauyi- 
nai. Otanikaie: Nipuaut, aydd- 
to^pbka^kaiop. Amo notas, 
isto^kitopit. Tamito;rkitbpiuaie. 
Otsitotasiuanakaie. Otsitomatap- 
suiipiokaie. Moka'mi;|dtatsika;£- 
tsim annimaie itokoyinai. Tam- 


told by [that person]: Try to get 
over to that lake. There you will 
get something. Then he started. 
How many times did he sleep 
[before he got to that lake]? 
[Nobody knows.] Then he got 
there. Then he was told by the 
person in his dream: There are 
your ears [that means: there is 
a reason to be on your guard]. 
Don’t dodge from him. There 
is a man, [that] will do some 
dangerous thing to you. There is 
none, that he would pity. You 
are the only one now, that I 
pity. Therefore I told you to go 
[literally: that you must go]. Try 
hard during the night, that you 
may be close by in the morning. 
He [the man in the lake] will 
know you, [that] there is a 
person, when the water sounds. 
Don’t dodge. 

He [the man in the lake] went 
out [of the water]. He was riding 
on horseback. Then he ran to- 
wards him [towards the poor 
man]. [When] he got close to 
him, he whipped [his horse]. 
Then he did not run from him. 
Then he knew, that he was very 
much to be pitied : There is 
nothing to prevent, [that] I shall 
die now in the morning. Then 
he did not run from him. Then 
[the rider] was going to run over 
him. The horse jumped over him. 
Over there [the rider] ran past 
him, and turned back to him. 
When he got close to him, he 
whipped [his horse] the same 
[as before]. He tried to make 
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itotoaie. Itsipimaie. Otanikaie: 
OTni stopit. Ki tsanitsuyi kokiiyi 
kitakitsoka^p? ATiistsiuaie : Ni- 
matakitsoka^p, takatomato. Ota- 
nikaie: A', sokapiu. A Tike, 

amoistsi nitsimini. Kimr^ksta- 

ta';£pi, mats it. A'nistsiu: A', omi 
ipotoyt. o^sistsinai, anniksaie 

takotoai. Otanikaie: Mata^siu- 

aiks, makapsiau. Minotosau. 
ATnoistsi ayysii, totakitau. ATiis- 
tsiu: 8a, omiksi o^sistsiks nitak- 
otoaii. Otanikaie: A', kitsikokaki. 
Alatsitstsipa, na^ksiknnmai. An- 
n»%k kinetsitnpi kitsikim. ATike, 
kitankotau. Anno^k aiaksiko- 
kui% k kitakomatb. Kitani^top , 
annonia ka^kitsokani natokai 

tnkskai, k/nnistsiaie istuyii. Mo- 
kikiu, omo^thni^'pi: Matakitsb- 

ka ZP- 


him dodge [literally: that he 
dodged]. Four times he then ran 
over him, [and] then he got off 
[his horse] by him. Then he told 
him: Get up, that we may go 
home together. Here is my horse, 
ride on [him]. Then he rode on 
[him]. He [the man from the 
lake] was leading his horse. He 
then took him [the poor man] 
into the water. Right in the 
centre [of the water] he had his 
lodge. Then he [the poor man] 
came there. Then he entered. Then 
he was told by [that person]: 
Sit down over there. And how 
many nights will you sleep [in 
this lodge]? He answered him: 
I shall not sleep here, I shall 
go awav again. He was told by 
[that person]: Yes, it is good 
[that you are going away]. Now, 
here are my things. Take, what 
yon like [literally: think]. He 
said to him: Yes, over there near 
the door are hoofs, I shall take 
those. He was told by [that per- 
son]: They are not good, they 
are bad. Don’t take them. These 
[other things] are good, take from 
them. He said to him: No, I 
shall take those hoofs. He was 
told by [that person]: Yes, you 
are very wise. There is nobody, 
that T would pity. Now von are 
the only one, 1 pity you. Now, 

I give them to you. Now the 
coming night you will go away. 
It you had said, that you would 
sleep here two [nights] or one 
[night] , those [nights] would 
have been winters. He was wise. 
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A'utako, omiksi o^sistsiks 
itotoyi. Oim'i lnnau t«mo^ps«- 
ksiuaiks. Itsaaitsikapiksistsiuaiks. 
Ita^kanauo^tbma^kau onoka- 
mitasina. Sot«motepmiu. Omi 
sikapiski’minai. Otokyapokoaie 
o^kmi. Taminninai. OtsitoyAb- 
kai: Ma omiksi o^sistsiksi. Ota- 
nikaie: Amoi ski’ma oto^kanau- 
kos aniom onok&Tnitasin. Nisooyi 
k ok lusts ksistsikuists miniokat, 
minapatsapit. Tukskau kitsitapau- 
aua^ka^p aisatsit. Amo omo^- 
tsiso^p kokmsts ksiskamautunis, 
sauumaisaskapis, amoksi o^sis- 
tsiksi saaitsikapiksistsis. Amoi 
ski’ma nrinipdtos. Alii unis. 


Aumato kokuyi. Ivi t«mau- 
aua^kau. Naimuauapinaku. T«m- 
auaua^kau ksistsiktiyi. Nanoat- 
aikoko. Kokuyi t#mata uauayy 
kau. Nanoatapinaku. Ksistsikuyi 
taraatauaua^kau. Tamatsikoko. 
Kokuyi stamatauiiua^kau. Ksn- 
niaukaie aumatapaisopuymaku , 
itotoyiu o^sistsiksi. Itonnitapau- 
atapiksistsiu. Tamsoko^to^kuy'iu, 
ksa^kum au^to^patsko^s. Ki 
itskaipuina^kuminai otas. Otau- 
kanaitsikaie. T^ma^kano^taits- 
kokskasinai. Itsipdtoy in otas. 
Timiokau. T«maiokau anrny^k 
ksistsikiii;/k. ATikotakii itsipd- 
kakiu. Tamomatb. TiiksLzm otas 


that he said : I shall not sleep 
here. 

[When] it was evening, he 
[the. owner of the lodge] took 
those hoofs. Then that man went 
out with them. Then he rattled 
with them. Then many horses 
all ran towards [the lodge]. Then 
they all stood about. There was 
a grey mare. A [rope of] raw- 
hide was round her neck. Then 
he caught her. Then she was 
given by him to [the poor man] 
[with the words]: Here are those 
hoofs [belonging together with 
the mare]. He told him also: 
These horses are all colts of this 
mare. Don’t sleep during four 
nights and days, don’t look back. 
Look only in the direction, you 
are travelling. The fourth night 
in the morning, before [the sun] 
has risen, you must rattle with 
these hoofs. Don’t let this mare 
loose. Hold her fast. 

He started in the night. And 
then he travelled on. Finally it 
was morning. Then he was trav- 
elling still during the day. Fin- 
ally it was night again. During 
the night he then travelled again. 
Finally it was morning again. 
During the day he then was 
travelling still. Then it was night 
again. During the night he then 
was travelling still. And then, 
[when] it was getting day -light, 
he took the hoofs. He began to 
rattle with them. Then he felt, 
that the earth was shaking. And 
his horse w as neighing hard [liter- 
ally: was suffering with neighing]. 
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t^mo^kitopiu. Itomato, ki oral 
skfmi, sikapiski’mi, i^patsiuaie. 
Ki okosiksaie totauma^kaii. jMiit- 
sisamoa kokuyi itokekau. Hats- 
dkau. Apiiiiikuyi akaisauaina- 
kuiimiu ponokaTnita. Onhksi 
o^sistsiksi tamotoviuaiks, saaitsi- 
kapiksistsiuaiks. O'tiisiks miltsi- 
to^k^nauaistoma^kaii. Omi ski’m 
tainutsiniriun. Matsitomatb. Ksis- 
tsikuyi at«mauaua^kau. Matai- 
kotsb^kitopiuats. A'ist^miksiiiau- 
aua^kau. Ki omi tuksk«min 
ski’ini miitaipotoyiuats. T<*mato- 
kekau. A'istaiuaie. A'nniinaie 
itsisksipistsiuaie. Tamitotsokauaie. 
Otauikaie: A'iststsii moyists. 

Apinakus kitakoto. Tamapinaku. 
Tzminniu dtas. Ki amoks pono- 
kiTmitaiks mata^kumatsiuats. 


Tamauaua^kau ksistsikiivi. Sa- 
kiauaua^kau, tamsoksinim nio- 
vists. Tukskimi otiis oina^kimi, 
tsisin, aisakuyi. Tukskamii apt, 
inatstsisin. /Tnniksaie natokaani 
isto^kanaia^si amdm dnoka'mi- 
tasin. Otiuiik omima nmaiiin: 
Aliitakctsini^ kiiua dnokif mitasin 
kitaksisamiipaitapisi. A uto okdai. 


All [the horses] overtook him. 
Then they all ran past him. Then 
he turned his horse loose. Then 
he slept. Then he was sleeping 
this whole day. Late in the even- 
ing he woke up. Then he went 
away. He then rode one of his 
horses. Then he went on, and 
he was leading that mare, the 
grey mare. And her colts [all 
the horses] ran by her. After a 
short while, when night came, 
he camped. He slept again. In 
the morning the horses were gone 
[literally: not to be seen]. Then 
he took those hoofs, he rattled 
with them. His horses ran all 
again to him. He caught that 
mare again. Then he started 
again. During the day he then 
travelled. He could not ride 
well [because he had no saddle], 
[Therefore] he would just travel 
on foot. And he would not let 
loose that one mare. Then he 
camped again. He picketed her. 
There he tied her. Then he slept 
near her. lie was told by her: 
The lodges [of the Peigans] are 
near. To-morrow you will come 
there. Then it was morning. Then 
he caught his horse. And he did 
not drive those other horses. 

He then was travelling during 
the day. He was still travelling, 
then be suddenlv saw the lodges. 
One ot his horses was a bi ir bob- 

O * 

tailed, bay horse. Another one 
was white, also bob-tailed. Those 
two were the best of all these 
horses. He had been told by that 
man [lie got the horses from]: 
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Kanaitapiua ask^sauaka^kuyiu- 
aiks ponokh'mitaiks. A'ipisitsi- 
miuaiks. ATitaunitsksinoau , otsi- 
tapo^pi. A'istatau, ma^ksinisi. 
A'itamisokitbto. Itopakiu amo 
matiipi. Itaua^kuniata^kuyni 
annoma matapi ponoka'mitaiks. 
Itastunnoyiauai ks. Matsito^ko- 
to^kitopiuaiks , aistunnovia uaiks. 
Itauaistainatsiuaiks apistsi. A'i- 
aksisku iepistoyi uaiks. I tauainia u- 
paiqaiks. Aisotambmatapbiau. 
Stsikiks ainisii. Matsisamba, its- 
ksinimiau , nui^kanisto^kito- 
pi^'pi. Ita^kanaisokapsiau. (V- 
ksokoaiks itiT^kotsiuaiks pono- 
ka'mitaiks. Otiiukaimisksinoa^sau- 
aiks, itsitbkakiauaiks. Ki amoks- 
kaukiau ponoka'mitaiks i;/tsis- 
tapinokaTnitaisko. Nanistoydsun- 
mato^p , anno^ka-ksistsikui^'k 
amo^kauk kitsitsinik. Kitsiluii- 
tapitsinik. Ksnniaie nitakiitsiu. 


These many horses will not be 
all gone, as long as you [the 
whole Peigan people] exist. He 
came to his lodge. All the peo- 
ple always crowded around the 
horses. They were curious to 
see them. Then he was known, 
where he had been. lie had been 
thought, that he was dead. Then 
he suddenly came back. Then 
these people moved. Then he lent 
the horses to these people. They 
then were afraid of them. They 
could not ride them, [because] 
they were afraid of them. He 
then showed them the ropes. He 
used them for bridles for them 
[i.e. for the people]. He then 
put them [the people] on the 
horses. Then they started to ride 
oft'. Some of them fell off. It 
was not long, then they learned 
how to ride [literally-, how they 
might ride]. Then they were all 
good [riders]. He ga\e horses to 
his relations. When they all knew 
them [the horses], they took care 
of them. And these horses [that 
we have to-day] are from those 
horses [that that mau brought 
with him from the lake]. And 
now to-day I tell it to you, the 
way that 1 heard it. 1 tell it to 
you as an old story. And now 
the boiling is ended [that means: 
the story is at an end]. 

[Cf. Uhrenbeck obt 57 sq.] 


VerliauJ. dor Kon. Akad. v. Wetenseli. (Nieuwe Reeks) Dl. XIII N". 1. 
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Two songs. 

1. This song was sung by warriors, when they came back from 
a raid, having taken the scalp of an enemy. 

Pekani, isammokinau , k;i^;- Peigans, look at us, that you 
kitaistunnbki^'pinan anncr^k. may be afraid of us now. 

2. When Indians had been a long time on a raid, and they 
began to feel lonesome, the leader would sing the following song 
to cheer them up: 

Motuiekakimak, kokunun mat- Try hard, all of you, our lodge 
sipumapiu, a^kamzkonietsis. is not [so] good, that we should 

love it [that means: it is better 
to Ire on the war-path than to 
be at home]. 


Morning-eagle diving for guns. 


Apiuakuipitau mitokami otsi- 
kiinmokaiks, ksistsikumi ki p cc/j 
tsiksistsikumi. I^Tsini^ kataiau 
p«;£tsiksistsikumiks, otskiinatap- 
sau, ki mainiks otaiina^sau. 

Omik Kyaiesis^tai ais^md 
nitsksinoau Apiuakuipitau. Jn- 
nim Pitaisiksinam onamaiks it- 
suiatsiin nict^tai. l^Tdkimiu 
amdka niets^tai. Otsitanik omi 
Pitaisiksin«m: Nimimaiks itsiii- 
apsannis. Kdnoainikiau , kitaksi- 
namoatai. Sot<zmsoo. Itsikatsimau, 
ki itsistaiiu, ki iksisauno otsis- 
taisini. Piinapo^ts \y 'topitsasoo. 
I^kdnoym omiksi namaiks. 


Morning-eagle was pitied by 
two, the thunder and the false- 
thunder [a kind of bird]. They 
were called false-thunders, be- 
cause they were strong and be- 
cause they caught fishes. 

A long time ago 1 saw Morning- 
eagle over there on Maria’s river 
[literally: Bear creek]. There was 
a man called Black-eagle, he lost 
his guns in the river. This river 
was tall [that means: the water 
was high], lie was told by that 
Black-eagle: Look for mv guns 
in the water. If you find them, 
you will own them. Then he went 
in [into the water]. Then he 
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Akait tn matapiua nanoyiuaie, whistled [imitating those birds, 
otsistaisi ki oto^konoa^saie omi- called false-thunders, that they 
ksi namaiks. Ksnni. might help him], and dived in, 

and it was a long time, that he 
dived [literally: his diving]. Far 
down he came out [of the water]. 
He had found those guns. Many 
people saw him , when he dived 
in, and when he found those 
guns. And that is all. 


From Bear-chiefs life-slory. 


1 . Matsistapakauo ksistsikuists 
nitsikdputsi souiiks. Aino^kyaio 
itomo. Kepitapii nitsitapikoaiks ki 
tukskaina anaukitapikoan. Sau- 
umfiitauto^sau Pinapisinai otiiu- 
a^sini, itsippiainoyiau mitsitapii 
i^'kitopii itiipo^kitopii atsdaskui 
nietay^tai. Itakauviau, ki oniiksi 
i^'kitopiks itsinisuiauaniau , ki 
itsistsapiksiau. Oniiksi Pekaniko- 
aiks itsindyiauaiks , ots.ipikoanas- 
aiks, ki itanistsiau omi anauki- 
tapikoan, ma^ksini^kata^saiks, 
ma^ksakapu^saiks , ma^kstaisku- 
naksau, Pekaniua oksokoa napi- 
koaiks. Otaisakajm^sau , oniiksi 
Pekanikoaiks itunnoyiau, otsi- 
ketaiisksimaniaiks. Itsdpoa^tsisat- 
siiau oniiksi mipikoaiks, otaita- 
po^piaiks. Itaniau: Piniipisinaua 
nita^pummokiiiaiia mipia^keists. 
Onni amiukitapikoan itanistsiu 
oniiksi mipikoaiks: To^kdkinoai- 
niki kisokasoaists, nitako^pokiud, 
kitakitspummo^puau. Ito^kdtsi- 
auaie asokasi, ki onni anaukitapi- 


1. A few days after that there 
were eleven in a war-party. Bear- 
chief was the leader. There were 
ten full-bloods and one half-breed. 
Before tliev got to the Sioux conn- 
try, they saw from a distance 
two riders, who rode towards the 
timber on the river. They charged, 
and then the riders jumped off 
their horses, and tied into the 
brush. The Peigans saw, that they 
were white men , and said to the 
half-breed, that he should call to 
them to come out [and] not to 
shoot at them, because the Pei- 
gans were friends of the white 
men. When they came out, the 
Peigans saw, that they had pack- 
horses. They asked the white men , 
where thev were going. Tliev said: 
AVe are trading whiskey to the 
Sioux. 'Hie half-breed told the 
white men: If you give me some 
of your clothes, 1 shall go with 
you, I shall help you trade. They 
gave him some clothes, and then 

14 - 
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koan itanistsiu omiksi Pekaniko- 
aiks: A'nnbm akaitaupik, aikokus 
istakaipisko^tbk amom Pinapi- 
sinau, akoyrtadseiua napifty^ke. 
A'ipstsiksisauno itiiistoyykim ake- 
kanists, ki itoydoyiau Pimipisiimi 
otaiistsekinsaie, ki sotamisksino- 
yiauaie, otauitsisaie. X inoydyvtdo 
itsinoyiu oini nitsitapikoan , aiis- 
ksipistsenyai dtlis, istaiinyai, 
ma^kato^kotixksiaie napiay^ke. 
Ninoykyaioa kamosatsm oinim 
ponokliTnitai, ki otoyypokdmiks 
iyy'tsitokoyi amoistsi moyists, oka- 
mosoaiks ponokahnitaiks niippi 
piy^'ksekoputsi. Sotamomatoiau , 
itsltskitsiau omi anaukitapikoan 
omistsim Pinapisinauvists. Oma 
anaukitapikoan itsitsitsiuaiks, ki 
itanistsiuaiks : Omani Pinapisi- 
nauaan iy purnmau napiayyke po- 
noka'mitaiks ki imoianiks. Itoyy- 
pokiuoiau omiksisk mipikoaiksk 
ki 0111 1 anaukitapikoan, autoimi- 
auaiks, omoy^tatsayrsau nisippiks 
btasoauaiks. Itotomoyiauaiks omi- 
ksiin ponokiunitaiks, ki itauau- 
aydmutseiau. Tiikskauna omiksi 
napikoaiks itdau oyyk^tsi. Omiksi 
Pekanikoaiks sotAnmydayykaiiau. 

2. Matsipuy^sapakaub ksistsi- 
kuists miitsitsitakomatapb Xinoy^- 
kvaio. Xisiiitapii Pekiznikoaiks ki 
iy k itsi kip pi tsipi i Isapoiikoaiks. 
Pinapisinai aukakiosatdau okay£- 
tomoai, ki itsindyiauaiks otaistau- 
auay^khniaiks. Itakaatseiau Xinoyy- 
kyaioi ki otoyypokdmiksai. Omi- 
ksi Isapdiikoaikx iikiikimaiau, 
mayrkotsimmotaniau. Aiuoydivaio 
ki omiksi matsdksaipek'znikoaiks 
apatdydsik iydtbiau ki auayykau- 


the half-breed told the Peigans: 
Stay here for a while, make a 
raid on the Sioux in the night, 
they will be drunk from the whis- 
key. After a short while they got 
near the camp, and they heard 
the Sioux making noise, and then 
they knew, that they were drunk. 
Bear-chief saw an Indian, who 
was tying his horse, wishing to 
get some more whiskey. Bear- 
chief stole that horse, and his 
companions went through the 
camp, stealing 39 horses. Then 
they started off, they left the 
half-breed in the Sioux camp. 
The half-breed overtook them, 
and told them : The Sioux have 
bought whiskey for horses and 

robes. Thev went after the white 
«/ 

men and the half-breed, blaming 
them, because they had lost 40 
head of their horses. They took 
those horses from them , and they 
had a fight. One of the white 
men was shot in his leg. The 
Peigans then returned home. 

[Of. Uhlenbeck obt 76 sq.] 

*2. A few days later Bear-chief 
started on a new trip. There were 
four Peigans and seventv Crows, 
the Sioux were looking out for 
enemies, and saw the war-partv 
coming, then they made a charge 
on Bear-chiei and his companions, 
i’he Crows did their verv best to 
escape. Bear-chief and the three 
other Peigans stayed behind and 
fought the Siou\. It was about 
noon, [when] the Sioux made a 
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tsimiau Pinapisinai. Autamiikip^'- 
tatsikaiksistsiku otsitsaipiskop^tbk 
Pinapisinai, ki aiikotako itsikyai- 
aiksista uapHea utseiau . Sotamapr- 
kiiiiau «nni atakmi, ki paiannau- 
atoian. Ksiskamiautunii Ninn^- 
kyaioa itsinikiu skeini. Itsiitsiau 
ki sotamomatapioyiau. Otsakiau- 
yisau, itsinbyiau omi ip^'kitbpi 
itotamiaipuyinai omi akiksapp- 
kuyi. Itsitsipsatsin xSmop'kyaioi 
otsitaprmiks, ki a^kaukaksepu- 
yiau natsitapii stamsokiztsitotsi- 
pup^paipiii , ki itskunakaitslau 
Nmop^kyiiioi otop^pbksimiks. Otai- 
noap^sauaiks, otiikaitapisaiks, itsi- 
stapnkskasiau. Pinapisinaikonni- 
aiks. Omiksi Isapbiikoaiks ip^'pb- 
kiubiau omiksisk Pimipisinaiko- 
aiks. N inop/kyaioa ki omiksi stsi- 
kiks niisksippotapbiau, ki itsino- 
yiau ip^'kitbpi Pinapisinaikofmi- 
nai. Oimi ip^'kitbpiuai istaip[)i- 
ksiu. Omiksi stsikiks matskaks- 
pummoyiuaiksauaie, ki Ninopr- 
kyaio nitsitapiiu ip/ts.ipoaie , ki 
anistsinoasai aiskumzkadsiuaie, 
otaisakapipiks oimi Pinapisinai- 
koftn, itsamitop^kotoprtoatau. Ni- 
nopHyvaio itsitapopptop^patskimau- 
aie, ki oimi Pimipisinaikorm it^s- 
kun«k«tsmaie, ki Ninoprkvaioa 
otas saiekatsiuaie onamai. Stami- 
potoyiu oimi Pimipisinaikoiui. 
Oimi ponokfCmita itapbp^pats- 
kmiuaie. Stamipuau oimim Pi- 
mipisinaikorm, itotoviu onamai. 
Natokyaiaskunakatsiu Ninop^- 
kvaioi, ki bmopdsokskaprpi omimai 
itsauatop^kotopHskiinakiu. Ninopr- 
kvaio ip£ tsitopHauatsiuaie oniay- 
ksistoaninai, ki soksipiskskiuaie. 


charge on them, and it was 
late in the evening, before they 
stopped fighting. They then started 
home that evening, and travelled 
all night. Early in the morning 
Bear-chief killed a buffalo-cow. 
They skinned it and then they 
commenced to eat. Whilst they 
were eating still, they saw a 
rider, standing on a high hank, 
just above them. lie spoke to 
Bear-chief’s people, and before 
they could answer, two more 
jumped up at his side and shot 
at llear-chief’s companions. [But] 
when they saw, that there were 
so many, they ran away. They 
were Sioux. The Crows went 
after those Sioux. Bear-chief and 
the [three] others went in the 
opposite direction, and saw there 
a rider, a Sioux. That rider tied 
into the brushes. The others did 
not want to help him , but Bear- 
chief alone followed him, and 
shot at him, every time he saw 
him through the brush, till the 
Sioux went out on the prairie, 
[and] then he was hard to get 
at. Bear-chief rode up to him, 
and the Sioux would shoot him, 
but Bear-chief’s horse kicked his 
gun. Then the Sioux let it loose. 
The horse then ran over him. 
Then the Sioux got up, [and] 
took his gun. He shot at Bear- 
chief twice, but the third time 
his gun refused to work. Then 
Bear-chief attacked him with a 
butcher-knife, and cut him over 
his face, and stabbed him near 
his heart, and cut off his head, 
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ki imat^tsistsinimaie uskitsipa^pi, 
ki itsika^kokitsiuaie, otsauumai- 
nisaie. Isapdiikoaiks ita^kanauto 
i^'kitsikippitapii. Nituvi Xino;^- 
kvaioa oto^pokomiks niudkskai- 
tapii ito^kitaipuyiau onn nitiim- 
moi, ki itdtakiau nanisoyimi 
(Stasiks oiuira Pinapisinaikoanim, 
omam aitskamiu Xino^kyaioi. 
Auauatoiau kokiisi ki ksistsikus, 
ma^kota^ka iisau . 


before he died. Then the Crows, 
the whole seventy, came up. At 
the same time Bear-chief’s three 
companions were standing on a 
hill and took eight horses from 
the Sioux, who was lighting 
Bear-chief. They travelled night 
and day to get home. 

[Cf. Uhlenbeck obt 79]. 


Wonderful experiences of Bear-chief's. 


1. Alstsippoii nanisckoputo 
istmists Aii^'kmunikui nitsit- 
apsoo, nitsisippitapi , nitsiksod. 
Asinaua nitsataua. Ksiskamiautuni 
Pinapitsaikatoyis, #nniauk Aists- 
tsekskuyi. A'nnimaie itsiiitomo. 
Nimo^tsinoaii niudkskaun stami- 
kiks. Xitanistaii anidksi nisuye- 
pi^'tsaiks: Annoma staupik, 

asamimokik, nitakskunakataii omi- 
ksim st^mikiks. X'itsitonmtapau- 
tiiskapi, nitaiasto^koaiau , nimat- 
ato^koikamotsiauaiks. Nitsitsie- 
puyiika^kumi, sotamisketakau- 
piiau. Ximatsitomatapauaiskapi, 
nitaiikaistokoaiau, nostumi itsip- 
pop^puviu, nitsitstunnoaiau, ni- 
matsitsipusannaiau , nitsitonoaiau , 
otd^kotokas. Xisdtamiepuau, ni- 
tsitsitotau, tsiksimaiks sikskimiau. 
ATkanausuyiau, eini «nni nitsis- 
tauasi. Oniiksi nito^pokdniiks 
itsipuauyi, itsipd^sapuiau, au- 
tbiau. Xitaisam^nan amdksim 
d^kotokiks, nitaipisatsimaman , ki 


1 . Twenty-eight years ago I 
went to war to the Cypress hills, 
I was one of forty in a party, 
I went afoot. I went on a raid 
against the Crees. In the morning 
we came to the Eastern Sweet- 
grass hills, there was Sage creek 
[literally: Rough creek]. There 
was a butte right close to the 
creek. From there I saw three 
bulls. 1 told these my war-com- 
panions ; Stay here, look at me, 
I shall shoot those bulls over 
there. I began to crawl, I came 
near them , they had no chance to 
escape me. I got up and aimed 
at them , then instead of running 

o 

off they sat down. Then I began 
to crawl again, I was getting 
very near them, my body began 
to tremble, I was verv much 
afraid of them, I looked at them 
again, I recognized them, that 
they had turned into rocks. I 
got up, I went to them, which 
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nitatoiim ananiau . N ita^kuiin ni- 
maniaii nito^toieto^p. Nitsitoyy 
kotaiau amoksi nito^pokomiks. 
Otsistoto^soauaists ki piaapists 
i^'kanfT^kotsiauaiks amoksi 6 %- 
kotokiks. Nistda nisotamauatsi- 
mohr'kamaiau. Api’soma^kan 
istoma^ksim. Nitanik: ATmom- 
aie a^kunato^tskauop , anno^k 
istunnatapiu ki makapiu. Anno^k 
amoksim einiks omo^to^koto- 
kaspi, iso^tsik aistamatsotsp. 
N isotamskota^kaii. ATsamepu 
nimatsitso. Nitsiippitapii, nitili^k 
nimo^to. Nitaiasto^ki^'p omim, 
amoksi shzmikiks otsito^kotokasp. 
Oma Imitaikoftna intanistau: A 
kunotasamaii omiksim anniksiks- 
kaie einiau aio^kotokasi. Otiinik 
amoksi nito%pok6miks: E'maniu, 
iksipisatapsiaiks. Nisdtamitoto^- 
pinaniau. yfkaisauainakuimiau. 
Otsitopi^'piau , kaksipistanistsi- 
kiiau. Ksamatsisam itsasksiau 
niubkskaiaists. Nisot^matsokato^- 
piau. A'mo^kaie liitsistsito^kois- 
ksini^'p pisatapiu nitsapsin nitsi- 
tapisin. 


were black rocks. They were glit- 
tering [in the sun], they were 
shaped like buffaloes. Those my 
companions got up, they came 
near [me], they got to [me]. We 
saw these rocks, we wondered 
at them, and we thought, they 
were holy. I filled my pipe. I 
then gave it to these my com- 
panions. They gave their clothes 
and [different] things [they had] 
all to these rocks. I myself just 
prayed to them. Running- wolf 
was the eldest. He said to me: 
Let us go back from here, now 
there is something dangerous and 
bad. The reason why these buf- 
faloes now turned into rocks, was 
that we were shown a warning 
for the future. Then I turned 
back home. Late in the summer 
I went again to war. I was one 
of thirty in a party, 1 went in 
the same direction. I came near 
to that [place], where these bulls 
had turned into rocks. I told 
Little-dog: Let us look on those, 
that were buffaloes, and were 
turned into rocks. He [Little-dog] 
was told by these my compani- 
ons: He [Bear-chief] was right, 
they are very wonderful. We just 
got there [where the buffaloes 
Lad been]. They were gone. 

here they had been sitting, 
there were just only deep places. 
Three sun-flowers were growing 
there [in those deep places], I just 
passed by [after having looked at 
them]. This is what I know [to 
be] the first wonderful thing, I 
have seen in my life-time. 
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2. A like, amn^k nitotdmitsi- 
niksini saiainiso^tsi itstsiu, ki 
annb^k simo^k mist&kists liitsit- 
apauauatots. Nitsitaisiim. Nato- 
kaie liokiinaiiists, nokdai ki nit#- 
kaua. ATiistau OTn^ko^khiaii. 
Ksiskaniautunii nitaia^tsi^p 
amo^k a'^tako. Nitsitsksini^'p 
anno nieta^tai amito^ts itstsiu 
amo^k nitaili^tsi^'pi^'k. Nisb- 
tamitap&inito. Nitsitotamisat- 
si;Ap, nitsitsmoau onui matapiua. 
Itsaipuyiu a nidi a a^ke, inakstsim, 
matsistoto^siuats. N isbtam iksiis , 
nitsito^sokotatau , nitautami;/- 
sdsnimau, tamni d^kotok. Nisb- 
tamitapo, nitaitoto. Nitanistaua: 
AnnoyA kitiikot, nokdai kitaki- 
tapipio. Ndtasi n itstt^miap'iksis- 
tau, apato^ts nitsitopi, nisb- 
tama^kai. Nitauto nito^kemaiks 
mil sitapi. Ki nitakau no^kiitsis- 
tokami oto^kemaiks ki oksists. 
I^'kanaipu^sapsaksiau. Nitsito;v- 
kotaiau omi inatapi d^kotoki. 
Itsipstsipiiauaie nokdai. ( ) i n u tii- 
tak.iu oksists anistapsin ambksisk 
mokakiapakein. Otsisani i^tsit- 
apaikotsinaiuaie ostoksisai ki 
ostumi. Auatsimoi;v'kamiuaie, is- 
tO/dkaipistsi i^tsitapaumoniuaie. 
Nokdai itsipstsitukskauniu, ki 
apinakuyi nitsitapaiakapiopomo#- 
nan. Nitsitopakii^'pinan, nisd- 
tamitskitasnan. K/nnamauk noma- 
pis. Nitanistau, mayAauakatsis. 
Ki amoyAaie i;/tsistbkau pisa- 
tapi, nitsini^ pi nipiiitapisin. 


2. Now, this my tirst story 
happened in the lower country, 
but now this time T was moving 
about in the mountains. I was 
hunting there. There were two 
of our lodges, my lodge and my 
partner’s. lie was called Big-top- 
knot. In the morning I heard, 
there was a sound. I knew, that 
this [sound], that 1 heard, was 
higher up the river. I just went 
up to it. A hen I looked over to 
it, I saw, there was a person. 
He was standing near the water, 
he was small, he had no clothes. 
I then hid myself, I went around 
him, I looked up at him, who 
[then] was a rock. I then went 
to him, I got there. I told him: 
Now I shall take you, I shall 
bring you to my lodge. I put 
him on my horse, I sat behind, 
then I went home. I came to 
my two wives. And my partner 
had also two wives and his mo- 
ther. They all came out to [me]. 
I gave them that person, [that 
was] a rock. They took him in 
into my lodge. My partner’s mo- 
ther was such as these [that are] 
wise women. She began to paint 
him about with her paint on his 
lace and his body. She p raved 
to him, she wrapped him in a 
piece ot cloth. He was one night 
in m\ lodge, and next morning 
we began to make a shelter for 
him. \\ e broke camp and moved, 
we left him. There he was on 
our old camp-ground. I told him, 
that he should keep watch. And 
this is the second wonderful 
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3. A like, annik pii;£sapu;£- 
tsik omo%tsokska%pi pisatapists 
nitsapsists. Anno Natokybkasi 
nieti<:%tai, otsitsists^ta^p, nitsit- 
otoikakima manistami. Nito%- 
pokoniau nito^kemana ki Sepist- 
atbsiua. Nitaiksistsikakima. Oma 
nito%keman nito%pokotoiskuna- 
kimau. Mist^ki spb%ts liitsitiZ- 
skunakataii imas^kikinoaiks nato- 
karnii, nitsinitaiks. Nitanistami: 
O'miks mitokauni ima^kikinoaii 
nitsiniksini. Annd%k ninamaua 
nitaksa^kvau. Omani o^kotok 
nitsitbtopi^'pinan. Nit;iiksistso%- 
kyau, nitsitapitsan omi o%kotoki, 
ki nitsitsinoain, otauataupis. Ni- 
tsitokasatau ninamaua. Nitasa:- 
m«nan omam 6%kotok. Ibzin- 
sokaisaitamiu, nitsiksketsokinan. 
Nitsitanistau nito^keman: Nitaks- 
inoaii oiipsspiks. Nitsitaisimok. 
Niniiito%toau. Nitst«%tsimiitsis 
ninio%tsitsiksiska%koau , ki itsi- 
kamiaupiu . Matsinoaiisaqmiats. 
Nitsitonoaman bma^kitsekapisau. 
Nitsitskitanan. Omiksi nita%k- 
staniks nitsitsitapo%pinan. Kfiinv- 
aie nitsdkskai pisatapists nitsksi- 
ni% pists nipuitapisini. 


thing, that I saw in my life- 
time. 

3. Now, since then I saw 
wonderful things a third time. 
Here on Two-Medicine river, 
where it enters the forest, I 
went to chop my poles. I went 
with m y wife and with Medicine- 
owl. 1 had done chopping. I 
went shooting with mv wife. 
High in the mountains T shot 
two mountain-sheep [literally: 
big-horns], I killed them. I told 
her: Over there are two liioun- 
tain-shecp, that 1 killed. Now I 
shall clean my gun. There was 
a rock, we came to it and sat 
by it. I had done cleaning [my 
gun], I put it up against that 
rock, and then I saw, that [the 
rock] moved about. I quickly 
took up my gun. We looked at 
that rock It was then breathing 
aloud, it scared us very much. 
I told my wife: 1 shall see its 
eyes. She forbade me [to try], I 
did not listen to her. I touched 
it with my ramrod, and then it 
moved faster. It never looked. 
We recognized it, [that it was] 
a big frog. We left it. Then we 
went over to those [mountain- 
sheep], I had killed. That are 
the only three wonderful things, 

I have seen in my life-time. 


After having told these three short stories, Bear-chief said to 
me about Little-dog, whom he had mentioned in the first one: 

Nitsit<zmitstsi%'pinan ka^to- We are the only [true] war- 
ininaiks, liistda ki lmifiiikofin . chiefs [living now], myself and 
ImitaikoSn unni oka^tomisini Little-dog. Little-dog’s father was 
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i%'tseksinau, ki niipikoaiks otsi- 
stapakepotok ; annamaie itomai- 
pinapo; napiinakiks itsitsautsipi. 


made a chief on account of his 
wars, and the whites made him 
a greater chief; he was the first 
[Indian of this tribe], that went 
east; he brought first the white 
soldiers to this country. 


Wonderful experiences of Four-horns'. 


1. Kyiiiesisa^tai nitsitaukunaii 
auyikaitsii. Kokuyi nitsistapu, 
nitsi’tsko. Nimatatsksini^'pa, 
nitsitapauaua^ka^pi. Ninnitsa- 
pi;/pa, noapsspiks nimato^tsa- 
pi^'pa, oma matapiu nimo^t- 
sauatsapi^'pa. liksikaksiu. Ki 
itsistapu. I'kaistapauma^ksim , 
itspiii^'tsiu. Nimatsitsapi. Nokdai 
nisdtamota^kai. ATno^k anini- 
tsiu pisiitapi ki istiimiatapi. fvrn- 
naie nitsiu iirao^k nitotomipisa- 
tapsin. 


2. Onu Sekokinisisa^tai mis- 
tapupamo^tsi nitsitapa uaua^k . 
Nitaipu^sapa^kaiis , nitsitsiksis- 
tapo. Kokd oma matapiu nitsi- 
tsinoau. Nitsitomaak. Ninuitsksi- 
noauats, manistapitapii^p. Amo 
nieta^tai nitaitoto. Innniu. Ai- 
matsapi^'pa , nitsit^msokitopa- 
maipuvi. Ao^klitsis matsipistsiua. 
A’imutsksini;/]), nanistdpamo^pi. 
Oma matapiu annimaie itsistapu. 
Aimatatsinoau. I^'pakiiyisuyiu , 


1. I was camping on Maria’s 
river [literally: Bear creek] in a 
shady place. In the night I went 
out, I went on the prairie. I did 
not know, where I was going to. 
I could not see, I could not see 
with my eyes, there was a person , 
that caused that I could not see 
[literally: from him I could not 
see]. He was very short. And he 
went away. He was getting larger, 
he rose up in the air. Then I 
could see again. I then came 
home to my lodge. In that way 
happened this wonderful and 
dangerous thing. And thus was 
this first wonderful experience of 
mine. 

2. On the other side of Birch 
creek I was travelling about. 
When I started to go home, I 
lost my way. In the night I saw 
a person. He walked ahead of 
me. I did not know, what kind 
of person he was. I came to this 
river. It was deep. I could not 
see [how it had happened], [but] 
I was standing on the other side 
of the river. My leg was not wet 
[that means: my legs were not 
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otaistapu^s. Kennimaie nuno;^- wet]. I did not know, how I 
ksinoau. Nistoa nisotama^kai. came across the river. That person 
Kennaie nitsob. went away from there. I did not 

see him any more. He was burn- 
ing in a blaze, when he went 
away. And that is all, 1 saw of 
him. 1 myself went home then. 
And that is all. 


An adventure of Mam-guns’. 


Akainarha^ka nitanik: ATito 
Nino^kyaioa. Nitsuiepiokinan. 
Nitsisoitapii^'pinan. Nitaiasto^- 
koanan Asinaua. Amoia aset^- 
tau, nitsitsoata^pinan. Ista^tsi- 
kokuto. Nitsitamikinaiaists, nit- 
opimi aiamistsiu. Ki omaie 
auakasiua naiaiua matamistsiu. 
Sotaunapitsisb. Nitsitakaipii^'pi- 
uan. Oina Nmo^kyiiio ki Kyai- 
otokh'ni akaiinimaiau. Itoimitap- 
skuyiau amd dnokaTnitasin. Nis- 
toa nimatophni^p. Amo dno- 
kfl'mitasin kita^ts nisbtauniksis- 
tuyitukskasatau . Tsitaunsoksinoau , 
otaisS^pauans. Nitsitsksinoau , 
maksiskutninai amdi otaisa^pau- 
ansko^toaie. Omaie tukskam 
istsapinann, tsitokskasatau. Taito- 
taipi, nitsitsitamia^pauan. Sd- 
tamiksistopi. I^'pitsakapistsipata- 
kayayiu. Ninnito^koiako^kinau- 
ats. Amdi dnokS'mitasin itspi- 
aukskasiu. Oma Nino^kyaio 
nitanikiau: Tsa kanistsinima^pp 
Nitanistaiau: N ita^kanaistumi 

inniaie nitdpim, sotamitamia'^- 
pauan. Jhniiaie nitsito^kokiau 


Many-guns told me: Bear-chief 
was going. He took us on a raid. 
We were four. We got near the 
Crees. There was a creek, we 
crossed it. It was frozen under 
[ the surface]. My legs floated 
away [ from under me]. My rope 
floated away. And there was an 
antelope-skin, it was my robe, 
it also floated away. I then went 
ashore. Then we started on the 
raid. Bear-chief and Bear-head 
had already caught [horses]. Then 
they began to drive these many 
horses. I myself had no rope. I 
then just ran into the middle of 
these many horses. I then . sud- 
denly saw, that they were just 
jumping out. I then knew, that 
it was a spring, they were jump- 
ing from. There was one light- 
coloured horse, I ran after him. 
I got up to him. I jumped on 
him. 1 then sat ready on him. 
He then ran out [on the prairie] 
with [me]. I had no means to 
rein him. He ran among these 
many horses. Bear-chief [and Bear- 
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apl. Ainio;rtsiskuiepist. Nitsam- 
ma^si omsi ponokaTnit.au, isbks- 
ksinau. A'saninai omiisk i^'tsoks- 
ksin^pi. A'nno^k amwma Pe- 
kiniu ki apato^tak matsitstsi^'pa 
«nni a^ka nistsin i maie . Nistba 
ninetsitapi anni tanists. Pakiai- 
tapii Nino^kyaioa ki Kyiiioto- 
kaTi. HTmiksaie isksinimiaie. 
Aistoakauk A'paitsikina. 


head] said to me: How did you 
catch him? I told them: My whole 
body uas my rope, I just jumped 
on him. Then they gave me a 
rope. I used it as a bridle. When 
I looked at the horse, [then 1 
saw, that] his face u r as painted. 
It was red paint, he Mas painted 
with. Anions; the Peigans of uom'- 
adays and the people of long 
ago there has been nobody, that 
caught a horse that way. I am 
the only one myself, that has 
[literally: I have] done that. Bear- 
chief and Bear-head are still alive. 
They arc the ones, that [literally: 
they] know about it. It is I my- 
self, Weasel-moccasin [Many-guns 
is his name given in childhood, 
but his name of later years is 
Wcasel-inoccasin]. 

[Cf. Uhi.enbeck obt 84.] 


Talsev’s sleep-walking. 


Aisamoyi, nitsinakstsis , nitai- 
pustuyimi, tukskaie kokii\ i nitso- 
kani, nitsitond^kyoko. Nisdtaine- 
puau, nitsitsaks, anno nict^tai 
nitsinapato^p. Annamaie ni’s, 
anistana Makiii. Okoai nitsepitoto. 
Nitiinik: Ivitaiki^p? Nimatsitsip- 
satauats. Nikakaikstsiki^kini. 
A^ke nimoyTotsok. Nitsipbkaks, 
nitsketsokuyi , nimo^taipa^puyi. 
Nimatsksini^pa amok niino^tb- 
to^pi. Nitiinistauai: Ni’sa, kip^yy 
kapidkit, nitsikitsikdp. I^'taiimiu. 
Nitanika: Kinitauto. Anndy^k 


Long ago, when I was small 
— I then was ten years old — , 
one night when I slept, I got 
the nightmare. 1 then got up, 
I went out, I went down that 
river. There was an uncle of 
mine, he Mas called Dwarf. I 
went to his lodge in the night. 
He asked me: A hat is the matter 
with } on ? 1 did not say anything. 
I only scratched my head. He 
threw water on me. When I 
uoke up, I Mas so much scared, 
[that] I trembled from it. I did 
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kanistoto^pi , annimatanistot. Nit- 
anistau: Khnmbkit, nitsiiksikop, 
a^kapiokit . N isdt^ma^ pokdtnau. 
rkskinatsiu. Nitaiastay^kiyAp no- 
koai. Nitsitanika : Kakd, ana^- 
kyapomaydvat. N isotainistapa;^- 
kax. Ki ostoi stamo^kata^kiiiiu . 
Kennyaie liitsixi nitsmojrkyokoyi. 


How a certain man 

Nitaniko Kinaksapoj) ki ni- 
matanikd KsistapakainamayYa. 
Sot^moyHbmaydY ki oim Niito- 
kibkas, otsitopiyCpi S6atsi;/put- 
amisb. Nbmoydsitbto, na^kaie 
ponokahnitaua, tsitovinau. T<zm- 
sokaniu oma Pitseksinaitapiake : 
Kithkaitbm. Tsitanistau : Kitai- 
kipan. Itaniu: Sa, kimataikip- 
ani^'pa. Tsitanistau : Taka? It- 
aniu: A'^kyapsaipi. Nitanistau: 
A , tsikaprkai annbydv. Ki aisiksi- 
nauiskitakvatoieksistsikusi aiist- 
apistokyeksistsikusi nitakotamat- 
sitbto. Itaniu : A/. Sot^mitbtsiu , 
ksnnyaie niinatsitbto. Tsitanistau: 
Tsaniua? Itaniu: Mataipuyiu. 
Xitsitanik: Apimikusi takatanis- 
tau. Itaniu: A'. Sbtannanistau: 
Tiikototaki ainakasi, takoydayy 
kapiau. Itaniu: Kakd. Nisot^in- 
ayTai. Tsitbtaki ainakasi, ki 


not know the way, I came. I 
said to him: My uncle, just take 
me home, I am very much afraid. 
He laughed at me therefore. He 
told me: You came alone. Now 
go back the same way as you 
came. 1 said to him: Pity me, 
I am very much afraid, take me 
home. He then went with me. 
It was very dark. I came near my 
tent. He told me: Go on, run 
home. Then I went away home. 
And he then also went home. 
And that way was my nightmare. 


came to he married. 

I am called Little-plume, and 
I am called also For-nothing- 
many-guns. I then went to Two- 
Medicine river, where Came- 
up-over-the-hill-with-the-eagle-tail- 
feathers stayed. 1 came there, 
there was a horse, I went to 
catch him. Then Snake-people- 
woman [the wife of the man just 
mentioned] said: I will get you 
a wife. I told her: You are fool- 
ing. She said: No, I don’t fool. 
I asked her: Who [is it]? She 
said : Charging-home. I said to 
her: Yes, I shall go home now. 
And two days after New-year I 
shall come back here again. She 
said: Yes. Then it came to time, 
[that] 1 came there again. 1 asked 
her [Snake-people-woman]: What 
does she say? She answered: She 
does not say anything. [Snake- 
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<znmk iioino^tatotoma^k. Nitsi- 
toto^si atakuyi, ki itaniu: Mat- 
asta^pa, nakitapo^si kokoai. Ki 
annom akitaupauop. A', nitakit- 
a^kapiaii nitainakasim . Itaniu : 
A'. Nisotamatskoma^k. A'utako 
tsitoto. Sdhzmitsok. Ki ais<zmo, 
nitako^kemsini , nitautomatapa;^- 
kai. Ki ita^sitakiu, nako^poksi- 
ma%si. Sotemitaupi , omar^kai- 
stuyi tsitaupi. Kami nepiiyi 
tsitatoapo^kematiui . Natoapovisi, 
annimaie itstsiu. Kenni niso- 
tainipu^sapaia^saupi^pinan , ki 
ksnno^kauk, na^ko^kaiakieto;^- 
sinan. Ki anno^k nituumatapie- 
ta^tamiskani. Ki annom natoie- 
ksistsikuyi tsitotoisa ipiaii Mantua 
A'pssiiyi. Annom oksistoauai it- 
aupiiau anno^k. Ki anno^k 
itastsinaupi ikskaumaitau , istu- 
yiu. Stsika niata^kototaua. Ki 
kf'nnimaie ndmft^ketsiniki. 


people-woman] told me-. In the 
morning I will tell her again. 
Then [having been told by Snake- 
people-woman, that she ought to 
marry me] she said: Yes. Then 
I told [Snake-people-woman]: I 
will go and get the waggon, I 
will bring her home with it. She 
said: Go ahead. Then I went 
home. 1 got the waggon, and I 
came back with it. When I got 
back in the evening, [Charging- 
home] said: I don’t like to go 
[literally: that I shall go] to your 
home. And now we shall stay 
here. [I said:] Yes, I shall bring 
my waggon home. She said : Yes. 
Then I went home. In the evening 
I got there. Then I slept. And 
after a while I got back to be 
married [literally: for my going 
to be married]. And she con- 
sented, that I should remain with 
her together. Then I stayed there , 
I stayed there the whole winter. 
And in summer I got married by 
the priest. It was in the church. 
And then we lived together all- 
right till now, and it is now 
[just the same], that there is 
nothing to part us yet. And now 
I began to work on the ditch. 
And [last] Sunday I took Mary 
and White-whiskers [my step- 
children] out of school [and 
brought them] here. They are 
staying now here with their mo- 
ther. And to-day, [this] Saturday, 
there is awfully much rain, it is 
cold. Some [ot the people] have 
got no wood [to make a tire]. 
And this is the end of my story. 
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Horse- and cattle-raising. 


Onnk , einiua otsitsakaijc'- 
tsi^'p, notasinaniks nitsiikitoka- 
ki^'pinani. Ski’miks aukosisau, 
nimataiikoyddtopatananiks. Omi- 
ksi napimiks kataiistsinitaiks, 
nanistaini^'katanan aiomokau. 
Mataikyauaiks, yr'taitsiuokosiau. 
Istuyis amoksi ski’miks, i^'tai- 
samiopi, isoksistsisau, autapotsi- 
naniki, okoauaists nithisummo- 
tsi^^piiian , ki (Snia^kasists nima- 
to^taisitsoisananiau . I^'tfiiipstsi- 
koyiau. N imo^taitsiuotaspinan , 
«sk%saisimipia^ki ponoUi'mi- 
taiks. Ki a^sii matuyi^'kuvi 
istaskoa^kiau , i^tauanapu^siau. 
Nepusi nitapimiotasinaniks mat- 
aiiko^kitopatau. Istuyisi anniks- 
aukiau nimo^tauauakima^pina- 
niau. Ki amoksi stsiki nanistai- 
ni^'kataiiani miomitaiks, <znni- 
ksaie aiist^tomi moyists ki 
manistamiks, kaiists, imoniniks, 
ki amoi isokiiists. Omiksi ski’- 
miks aiamitapauma^kaii, kiitai- 
tsiuokbsiau. Nanistotaspinan, «imi 
lianistaitaskima^pinan. O nii saiii- 
niso^tsi anniaie ponokahnitaiks 
otauato^pi, kanaia^si, kataiisi, 
iskiinatapsi. Notasinaniks mato- 
maprkinhuaiksau. Iskitsimiiau 
anno^k amoksk oma^ksinokaini- 
taiks, otaiisau. 


Long ago, when there were 
still buffalo, we took very good 
care of our horses. We would 
not ride the mares hard , when 
they were with foal. We called 
the male horses, that were not 
cut, stallions. Thev were not 
broken [to anything], that is why 
they had good colts. In winter, 
if the mares, we went to hunt 
with, had a heavy load, when 
we came home with the meat, 
we would rub their bellies with 
our hands, and we would smoke 
them [i. e. their nostrils] with big 
turnips. Therefrom they did not 
lose their colts [literally : there- 
from they held their colts hard, 
i. e. inside their bodies]. From 
that we had good horses, that 
we watered the horses all the 
time. And that we put them on 
good grass, that is why they were 
fat. In summer we did not ride 
our male horses hard. In winter 
we chased the buffalo with them. 
And these other [horses], that we 
call the „hard-dogs”, arc those, 
that pack the lodges and the 
poles, the dried meat, the robes, 
and [all] these things that are 
heavy. The mares ran loose about, 
that is why they had good colts. 
As we owned horses separately, 
so we drove them [also] separa- 
tely. What the horses ate over 
there in the lower country, was 
all good, that is why they were 
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Otaitsini^'kani eimua , napi- 
koaiks anno n itsi tapa 1 u iskok in an . 
N itsitomatapisokinaniau apotski- 
nauksisakiii, aiksinioksisakui , ai- 
siksikinn ki napiniwan , napaiiui. 
N imatau^koki nan i a u naipistsi , 
astoto^si. Pitsistuyi ninnita^si- 
tsi^'pinan ambistsi auana^sists 
ki astoto^sists , ki nimatato^;- 
kui^'kaspinan. Eimua aitsini^'- 
kau. Matato^koa^pinan , sbtann- 
omaupi^'pinan. Miitsisamba Na- 
a^sinana nitsito%kokiuan ski’iniks 
akaiimi. O'ma^ksinoka'mitaiks 
nimato^kokinan.Nitsiikitokaki;/- 
pinaniau. Matakauoa istuyists, 
itakaiimi notasinaniks. Naa;rsi- 
liana stamsksinim , nitsitok<zksi- 
nani notasinaniks. A'potskinaiiks 
nitato^kokinan. A'isaia'^kumiks 
nimato^kokinan. Ambksi pono- 
kahnitaiks amri nanists<zmm<a:;£- 
pinan, nituyi apotskinaiks nanis- 
tsitokaki^pinan. Nepiis taipoki- 
i^'pinan matiivi^ ku\ i. Nitau- 
koskoanani nitapotskinaminaniks. 
Matuyists nitaiisoananiau. A i- 
pusi nitsitasaskoananiau. Ttaumat- 
apsaikuyiau. Aipstsiksisamepus 
oiuiksi unistii^siks nitastsanan. 
Niino^tasksinoanani nitsinana- 
niks. Aiikakaiimi nitapotskina- 
minaniks, notasinaniks. Nokii- 
nanists mistsoyis. Naa^sinana 
nitau^kokinau itauyosopi ki itiii- 
ksisto^soyopi. Nimatunnotspinan. 
Nokiinanists pisto;rtsi sokiipiau, 
akaubyi sekanists ki naipistsiks 


hard [and] strong. Our horses 
were not big. They beat these 
big horses of nowadays, because 
they were hard. 

When the buffalo were gone, 
the whites drove us up here. 
They began to feed us with beef, 
bacon, coffee and sugar, flour. 
They gave us blankets, [and] 
clothing too. In the first place 
we did not like these kinds of 
food and clothing, ancl we could 
not do anything. The buffalo were 
gone. We had no place to go to, 
we became stationary. It was not 
long afterwards, then the Govern- 
ment [literally: our grandfather] 
gave us many mares. The Govern- 
ment gave us big horses [ i. e. 
stallions] too. We took very good 
care of them. A few years after- 
wards we had many horses. The 
Government knew then, [that] 
we took good care of our horses. 
Then they gave us cattle too. 
They gave us bulls too. Just 
the same as we looked after the 
horses, we looked also after the 
cattle. In summer we cut the 
grass. W e built houses for our 
cattle. We fed them with hay. 
In summer we drove them out. 
They began to have calves. After 
a little while in summer we 
Inanded the calves. From that 
we knew our own. We had a 
great many cattle, [and] horses. 
Our houses were log-cabins. The 
Go\ eminent gave us cooking- 
stoves and heating-stoves. We were 
not hungry. Inside our houses 
were good , with lots of beddins 
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ki amoi, moyists otn&ydaisoka- 
pi%P- 

Aiau, autstsiu nimo^takskim- 
matapspinani. Naa^sinana nitau- 
tomokinan nunoydizstsiiia^pina- 
nists. Nimfitatsiksister^kokinanats. 
Amoksi napikokni autoiau omim 
nitsituni^'pinan. 4'nniksimau- 
kiau, itokoiiskaiau. Nitau^piun- 
moananiau. Matakauoa istuvists 
nitapotskinaminaniks ki ayyiks 
notasinaniks itsitapitsiniy^kaii. 
A'nniksimaie nitsinokinani. ATi- 
no^kaie omik nitsistsitsaumatapa- 
tii^sinani mipiapii, nitskitstay;- 
pinani nan is ts 1 kirn to a taps pi nan . 
Annoydv nitaiskay;pinan. A'moksi 
S^pummoaiks nitaisauatskaksi- 
nakyatsokinaniau. Kenni. 


and blankets and anything, that 
makes houses good [literally: 
houses are good from]. 

Alas, now came that, we were 
to become poor from. The Govern- 
ment took our ration-tickets [liter- 
ally: we draw our rations with] 
away from us. They did not give 
us anything more for nothing. 
These whites came over there into 
our agency. There they were, 
they built houses. We buy from 
them. After not many years our 
cattle and our good horses Avere 
all gone to them. They are the 
ones, that broke us. Now A\e 
beat [ the time] , when long ago 
we first started to go the Avhite 
man’s Avay, in being poor [liter- 
ally-. as Ave are poor]. Noav Ave are 
broken. These traders Avill not let 
us get anything on credit. And 
that is all. 


Boys' experiences. 


1. Itainikiopi ksiskamiautunii 
nisotamepuau nisitoi aitoto i%'~ 
taiksistsikumiop. Nisotamiautoto, 
nisotamautsiyfp nitsammokh'n ki 
nisokasim. Nisotannoydo , nitsits- 
tay;pi notas. Nisotaminau, nitsi- 
ta^kapi, nitsitaketoau. Nisohzm- 
epi, nitsitsapotot. Nisotamatsaks, 
liitsitamiaupi , nitsitsakapomayA. 
Nitsitsaskoaii apotskinaiks. Ki 
otau matapioy isau , nisbtamoyto 
ki omi mistaksku. Nisbtamani- 
nisau, nisbtamitaupi, nimoyTsi- 


1. Friday in the morning I 
got up at tNe o’ clock. I built 
a tire, I took my hat and my 
coat. I walked to [the place], 
Avhere I had tied my horse. I 
cut him loose, I brought him 
home, I put the saddle on him. 
I then walked in, I put Avood 
on the stove. Then I went out 
again, I got on my horse, I 
went out on horseback. 1 drove 
the cattle out [of the corral]. 
And when they began to eat, I 

15 
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niaupasapi. I^'kitopiks motapom- 
a^kaii, apautoo^kaii. Ki aisamo 
nisotam^tsinisau , nisotam&^kii- 
mataii notasinaniks, nisotema;^- 
kiapskb. Nisotamiinima^pinan 
ita^kepistaupi , nitsitako^kinist- 
a^pinan. Ki nisotamiepi. Nitsit- 
omatapioyi. Nisotamatsaks, niso- 
tamsapakaupi , nis6t«niay;tsinap- 
oma^k , nitsitaiaksisksim iksisa- 
kuyi. Nisot^matskb, nisotamotaki 
kaksakin ki istoai ki sinaksin. 
Nisotamautomato. Nitsitomatap- 
eistsinataki iksisakuyi , tiipai^'- 
ka^t o ^piaii , ki ikyaiasopbko;^- 
piimatau. Nisotamatsinapa^kai , 
nisotamaisako^kim , nitsitsipi. 
Nitsitonmtapoksaii nito^kuina- 
niks, nisippiau. Nisbtemataia- 
ko^kepists, nisbtama^toma^k, 
ki Sekokinisisa^tai nisbtaunitnp- 
auaua^k, ki ikitaminats. Ki 
nimatsitsisamopi^p. Nisbtamat- 
skoma^k, ki aita^tamiskai. Niso- 
tamatsitoto. ^kau^kanaiksioo. 
Nisbtamaisako^kim. Nisotamepi, 
nisotamatsiiks, nisotamitapb aie- 
ta^tai. Ki must nitsitaitsitsip- 
satau. St^matsistapb. Nitsitanik: 
Ataniipii^saput. Nisbtamepi, ni- 
tsitauyi. Taiksistsoyis, nisbtam- 
o^to ki oiniksi nsipikoaiks. Nisb- 
t«mitapb, ki nkaitaplsko, nisb- 
tamitapauiiua^k. Ki aiskinatsiu. 
Nimatsisko, ki omiiu nistamb 
okoai nisbtemitsepi. Itaini^'kiu 
nini^'kiatsis. Nisotamato^to ki 
omi nokbai. Nisbtaunepi, ki 
aka^kanaiokaii. Nisbtamaki^Ts. 
nimatsitsok. 


went up to a rock. I got off my 
horse, I sat down [on the rock], 
I looked round down from there. 
Men on horseback were running 
all over, they looked for their 
horses. And after a while I walked 
down, I drove our horses, I drove 
them home. We cut [two] work- 
horses loose, we put the harness 
on them. And I walked in. I 
began to eat. I went out again, 
I got in the waggon, I drove 
down, I loaded up some meat. 
I went back, I took an axe and a 
knife and a book. Then 1 started 
out again. I began to cut the 
meat, I was selling it, and they 
finally bought it all. I then went 
back down, 1 took the harness 
otf the horses, I entered. I began 
to count the money I got [for 
the beef], there were forty dol- 
lars. 1 then put the harness on 
the horse, 1 went on horseback, 
and 1 was running around about 
Birch creek [looking for horses], 
and it looks very tine [over there]. 
But I did not stay there verv 
loin;. I then went back, and they 
[all the fellows] were working 
on the ditch. I then came back. 
They had all stopped [working], 
I then took the harness off the 
horses. I entered, I went out 
again, I went to the river. And 
I talked with mv elder sister. 
She then walked away. She told 
me: Come up [to my camp] af- 
ter a while. I entered [mv own 
camp], I ate [supper]. When I 
had done eating, I then went to 
those white men. I then went to 
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2. Natoieksistsikui ksisk&niau- 
tuni nisotamepuau , nitsitotoa^k , 
nisotannotsiskima. Nitsitsiniim, ni- 
sot^maiaket. Nisotamainitoma^k , 
nisotaanitapauau. Nisotamatsko, 
nisotamotoyisksipist , nisdtannisau- 
aiiniim. Nisotamomatoma^k Se- 
kokinisisa^tai. Nitsitapo, nitsit- 
apaskoaii apotskinaiks, ponoka'- 
mitaiks. Ki aisamo nisotematskb 
onn napioyis. Nisdtamitsepi. Ki 
aisamo omak i^kitopi st«msok- 
aisto , i^'kaumatakiu ponokii'- 
mita. Stamepitskima, stamini- 
maie ki aisaipiiauaiks. Nistda 
nitsitsitsepi, nitsitaukataii omi- 
ksim ponok&Tnitaiks. Nitaiksist- 
okani, nitsitsaiskui. Nisotamota- 
miaupi. Nisotanuo^to^piniin 0111 a- 
mai apotskina, nisotemo^komat- 
anan, nitsitomatskoaman. Nitai- 
piskoanau, itsistsapoma^k. Nitsit- 
okat o^kokini. Ki oma stsika 
sa^kumapi no^katsitokatsiuaie 
o^katsi. Kisotamisto^katapiksist- 
anan. Stamatsepuau. Nisdtamota- 
matskoaman. Nitatsipiskoaniin , 
istsistsiko. Nisotamitskitaman. Ki 
omamaie matstsik matsitokatau. 
Nisotamisto^katapiksistanan. Ni- 
tsitamokapist. Ki oma ponoka'- 
mita itsitsapikapiks omi apis. 


them there, and there was a lot 
of people, I then walked over to 
them. And it was dark. I came 
back again, and I then entered 
my brother-in-law’s camp. He 
was playing violine. Then I went 
back to my own camp. I then 
entered, and all were asleep. I 
then went to bed, 1 went to 
sleep again. 

2. Snndav in the morning I 
got up, I went after the horses, 
1 got in [the campj with the 
horses. I got a saddle-horse, I 
just put the saddle on him. I 
rode higher up, T walked around. 
I came back again, 1 went to 
tie up my horses, I changed 
saddle-horses. I then started out 
to Birch creek. 1 went there' , I 
chased the cattle, [and] the horses. 
And after a while I came back 
again to a house. 1 then went 
in. And after a while there was 
a rider coming, he was driving 
horses. He drove them into the 
corral, he caught them and 
brought them out. I myself went 
in [into the corral], I began to 
rope the horses. After I got 
through roping, I drove them 
out. 1 got on my horse. We rode 
over to a cow, we then drove 
it, we ran it up [the road]. We 
got quite a way out, it would 
not go straight. I roped it round 
the neck. And the other boy 
roped it round the leg. We threw 
it down. Then it got up again. 
We started it out again. We got 
quite a way out again, it was 
tired. Then we left it. And I 

15 * 
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Itaksisiu, itsik^kapiuotoyiu omi 
apis, stimitapiipiokskasiu. Ni- 
tsiky a yayina u . X itsi mato^taiini 
nitsimsini. Nisotaunatsko^pinan , 
omhna otsitai^'tsi^'pi omiirna 
apotskina, ki akaisa^piu tukskai 
apis, ki omi stsiki autaunataks- 
il^pi. Ki ainisauo oma sa^kii- 
niapi. Nitaiako^kok omi apis. 
Ki ekaiistapsa^piinai. Nisotam- 
atsistauakoau, nisdt«matokat«nan, 
nisotamitotaupi^'pinan. Nisotam- 
aumonima^pinan , nimatstsimats- 
i^'pinan , nitsitakapsapi^'pinan. 
Tukskau nito^kbniman. Nisotam- 
o^to^piiian , ki omimaie niipi- 
oyis. Nisbtamitsipi^'pimui, nitsit- 
otota^pinan, kf'nnimaie nimo^ts- 
tsima^pinan. Nisobmiautsisi;/- 
pinan. Ki nitsiiksistbtsisis, nisd- 
tamatomata^pinan. Nisdtamito- 
ta^pinan Siksikaita^tai, nisotam- 
itsuyapauaua^ka^piuan. A'iiko- 
tizko , nisdhzmatonmtapo^pinan , 
ki annbina nisotamoto^piiian. 
Xisbtfisinapekamo. Nisbt«mepi. 
Nisotamioyi. Xitaiksistsoyis, nisd- 
t^msaks. Ki anndm moyisima 
nisdtismiitsepi. Nitsitaisitsipsatsi- 
mau oma napikoan, nitsitaisini- 
kbk omima p^skaniim. manis- 
tsi^ pi- Ki aipistsiksisamio iiiso- 
tasmsaks. Xisdtamio^tamito, ki 
omim moyis nisdtaunitsepi, ki 
omiksi matapi itsipstanpii. Xisd- 
tamitbtaupi tiikskami, nisdtauuai- 
tsitsipsatsimau. Ki aitapskinatsiu , 
nitsita^kiii, ki akau^kamaiaki;/- 
tsiau. Xisdtamui^katsok. Kfiini- 
maie i^ki^tsiu nitapo^sini ksis- 
kamiautuni natoieksistsikuyi. 


roped there also another one. We 
threw it also down. I tied its 
legs up. And [the other boy’s] 
horse stepped into the rope. He 
[that horse] then ran around, 
he broke the rope, he then ran 
away. I caught him. I nearly 
died from laughing. We then 
went back to [the place], where 
the cow was lying, and one rope 
was loose, and the other one was 
just about to come off. And that 
boy got off [his horse]. He was 
going to give me the rope. And 
[the other rope] came off. I 
chased it again , we roped it 
again, we then sat by it. We 
rolled a cigarette, we did not 
have any matches, we were look- 
ing for some. I found one. We 
then went foil horseback] to a 
house. We entered, we built a 
fire, and so we got to light our 
cigarettes. Then we smoked. And 
when T had got through smoking, 
we went again [on horseback]. 
We then came to Blackfoot creek, 
we walked around [on horseback] 
in the water. It was getting late, 
we started again this way. And 
we got here. I turned my horse 
loo^e. Then I went in. Then 1 
ate. When I was through eating, 
I walked out. And I entered this 
[other] ten t here. I talked with 
that w lute man , he was telling 
me stories about the dance [in 
the afternoon], how it had been. 
And after a short while I went 
out. I walked up, and ! entered 
a tent, and there were people 
sitting in it. I sat by one of 
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3 . N itaiksistsksinimatsto^kisi , 
nisotamro^to. Ki oiniksiinaie aina- 
kasii, omi stsistsinii nitsitastai^'p. 
Ki nimatsiksiststai^'patsiks, nitsi- 
tsipi, na^ldtsoyis. Nis6t«mauvi. 
Nitaiksistsovis, nisotamatsaks. Ni- 
sotaniatomatapstai^'p. Nitaiksist- 
stais, nisotamaiisksipi^p. Nitai- 
ksistsisksiprs , nisotammtsepi. Niso- 
taniotsi^'p omiaie sinaksin. Ni- 
s<)t«mo%to nistomo otopi^'kan- 
okoai. Nis6t«mitsepi. Nisotam- 
o^kotau omi sinaksin. Stain&su- 
tsimaie. Otiiiksistsatsis, nisotam- 
o^kok i^'ta^pumaupi. Nisdt«m- 
o^tb ki oiniin ita^puinaupi. Ni- 
sotaunitsepi. Nis6t«inanistau 0111 a 
ninau: K^taiitstsi^'p apotski- 

nau^pbmi? Itaiiiu: Matsitstsiy^p. 
Matsitanistau: K«t;iitsitstsi;/p 

matsiepokiiiksipoydvos? Ki itaniu: 
Miitsitstsi^'p. Ki nitsitanistau: 
Nitataksii^'pi istshnatsii. Ki 
n isot «i no^kokaists . A isbtamsaks. 
N isdtanno^to ki oiniin itiiiaksi- 
sakiakiopim. Nisotamitnpatanpi. 
Ki aipstsiksisauno onnikaie sa^- 
kuuiapi i^'tsitbto, nisotamanik: 
Kipspuinmbkit , na^kakokepis- 
tiini. Nisbtemspiuuinau. Tsitiii- 
ksistspiimiiio^s, nisotanisapakau- 
pi%pi |1:in - Nisotamio^tsistapam- 
ito^pinan . N isbtam itskitaniini 
omiksini ainakasiksim. Nisbtam- 
atsksinapo^pinan. Ki omiksimaie 


them, I then was talking with 
him. And it was dark, I then 
went home, and they had gone 
all to bed. I went to bed my- 
self. And there ended my run- 
ning around, [that had begun] 
on Sunday-morning. 

3. After I had got through 
teaching, I went. And there 1 
was nailing the tongue of a wag- 
gon. And when I got through 
nailing it, 1 went in, that 1 
might eat. Then I ate. When I 
had done eating, then I went 
out again. I began to nail it 
[the tongue] again. After I was 
through nailing it, I was tying 
it. When 1 had done tying it, 
I went in again. I then took a 
certain piece of paper. Then I 
went to my brother-in-law’s tent. 
Then I went in. I then gave 
him that piece of paper, lie was 
looking at it. When he had done 
looking, then he gave me some 
money. 1 then went to the store. 
Then 1 went in. I asked a mail: 
Is there any butter? lie said: 
There is none. I asked him again : 
Are there any fruit-cans? And he 
said: There are none. And I told 
him: [(iive me] one package of 
matches. And he gave them then 
to me. Then I went out. Then 
I went over to the blacksmith’s 
shop. I sat behind it. And after 
a short while there a boy came 
along, he told me: Help me for 
a while to hook up my team. 
Then I helped him. When I had 
done helping him, we got in 
[into the waggon]. Then we went 
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stsiki matainakasi, nisotammtsito- 
taiako^kepista^pinan. Nisot^mi- 
pu^sapu liokoai. Nisotamitbto. 
Nisotamotaki ii^ke, liisot^inita- 
suv'mip/p notoka'ni. Ki annoin 
nisotamepi. Nitsitomatapitsini- 
koau ksistoa, nitauistsi^'p, kitsit- 
aisini^'piau. Kami. 


4. Natoieksistsikiii ksiskasniau- 
tunii nisbt«mepuau. Nisotamotoi- 
iniiin, nisbtamo^toma^k ki oinim 
Natuapi’silia okoai. Ahmimaie 
nitsito^konoaii nbtasinaniks. Xi- 
sokzmo^komataiau. Nitautskoa^- 
shu, nisdtauninaki. Xit.iiksista- 
ko^kepistani , nisbtamitsisksipis- 
thiau. Sbt^maiaket, nisbtamami- 
aupi , nisotamo^toma^k nistamoa 
okoai. Nisotamitoto, nitsitsitsip, 
nisbtamitnupi, ki omiksaie mat- 
sa^kiiiiiapii st«mitotoyi. Ki omi- 
ksi akekoaiks itsito^kitopii. Ki 
aisamo stamitskotoi. Xisbtaminau 
nbtas. Xisbtsmar^toma^k nbtasi- 
naniks, nisbtamo^komataii, niso- 
tamiotskoaii. Kisotemisksipist, 
liisot^ma^kai. Tsitapbtoau nitsi- 
to^kitopi^'pa. Xisbttfino^to nis- 
t&mb okoai, nisbtamiatsitapb, 
sotaminaii otiisiks, sot^maiako^- 
kiniaii. Xisbt#mo;r;tsmakasimi ki 
apamoyds. Staniinikiau. Xisb- 
tainatsko^pinan , nisbtemapai;/- 
ka^to^pinaui omistsim iksisa- 
kuistsim. Kepuyi a^kaitoto \%- 
taiksistsikiimiopa itsiikskinatsiu. 
Xisbtamiapotoaii omiksi ponoka'- 
mitaiks. Xitsitsipi, nisotemipis- 
tsikitaupi. Xitsitauyi^'pinan. 


higher up. We left the waggon. 
Then we went down [afoot]. And 
there was another waggon, we 
hooked up our team to that one. 
Then I came to my camp. I got 
to it. I took water, 1 poured it 
out on my head. And here I 
entered. I began to tell you 
stories about what T had done, 
which you wrote down. And that 
is all. 

4. Sunday in the morning I 
got up. I Avent to catch a horse, 
I went to Medicine-wolf’s house. 
There I found my horses. I drove 
them. When I had driven them 
back to camp, I caught some of 
them. After I had put the har- 
ness on them, I tied them up. 
I saddled up, I got on my horse, 
I went to my brother-in-law’s 
tent. I came there, I went in, 
7 stayed there and some other 
boys came there. And some girls 
rode [on our horses]. And after 
a while they [these girls] went 
back. I caught my horse. I then 
went to our horses, I drove them, 
I drove them again to camp. I 
then tied up my horse , I went 
home. I turned my saddle-horse 
loose. Then I went to my brother- 
in-law s tent, I then went again, 
I caught his horses, I put the 
harness on them. Then 1 went 
Avith the waggon across [the creek], 
l hey butchered. Then Ave came 
back, aa e sold the meat. About 
ten o clock it was very dark. I 
tinned the horses loose. I went 
in, I stayed there a Avhile. We 
ate. W hen we had done eatiim 

O > 
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Nitaiksistsau vi^'sinani , nisotam- 
a^kii i . Nitauta^kaiis, nitsitsamau 
oimi i^'taiksistsikumibp. Niitsi- 
koputoi akaitauto. Nisotamakits. 
Ksisk&niautunii nisotamepuau 
i^'kitsikai a^kaitoto. Nitsitsi- 
puau, nisotamato^to ki onum 
nistamo okoai. Nisotaunatsitoto, 
nis6t«mitsiksk<znyoyi. Nitaiksists- 
oyis, nisotamotoiinaii btasiks. 
Nitaiksistako^kinistani , nisotiaun- 
o^tsinakas mistapanhto^ts. N iso- 
tie mitsokaipii, ki akeks itomata- 
po^puuiaiau iksisakui. Tuksk«ma 
itainu: A'nnoiaie stslstsinit. Niso- 
taniistsini^'paii, ki itasatsimaii. 
Itaniu: Nimatakotsi^'pats. Nitsit- 
anistau: Kinuttauanisto^p, ka%- 
kotsis. Stainiki, ka^kstau^ko- 
to^si, kimataku^koto^p. Ki ai- 
samo matsitskb. Itaniu : To^ko- 
kitaua. Nisotamistapataiau. Niso- 
taimskbma^k , ki annum niso- 
taunotaipi. 

5. Winiua nitsinoau matiinni, 
nikaksiksinmtsimau, nimatsitsip- 
satauats. Nisotamatomatoma^k 
Nino^kyaioa okoai, nisotamitoto. 
Nitaiksistsoyis, liitsitanistau i'ai- 
aistsinau : A'^kuna^pokauopi. 

Sbteemomato^pinan , nisbtamito- 
to^pinaii. A isdtiemitsky^'pinani 
omistsim iksisakuists. Aisbtiem- 
atskoma^kap^pinan, ki bma^ksi- 
kiimim nitaitoto^pinau. Itbtsbtau, 
ikumaitau . A isotizmiki naua^ka^;- 
pinan. AYtsikyaiaiskota^kaii^'pi- 
nan. Xisbtzzmsaukanhto ki ap<zs- 
tani. Aisbtiemitsbk. Ki apinakuyi 
nisotiematomatoma^k , ki annum 
nisotzmiotaipi. Aitsitomatapapo. 


I went home. When I came 
home, 1 looked at the clock. It 
was already twelve o’clock. I 
then went to bed. In the morn- 
ing I got up about seven o’clock. 
I got up, then I went again to 
my brother-in-law’s tent. I got 
there again, I ate breakfast there. 
When I had done eating, then 
I went to catch his horses. After 
I had put the harness on them, 
1 went with the waggon higher 
up. I stopped then, and women 
began to buy the meat. One of 
them said: Cut it right here. 
So I cut it there, and she was 
looking at it. She said: 1 will 
not take it. I told her: I never 
told you, that you should take 
it. If I think, that I shall not 
give you any, [then] I shall not 
give you any. And after a while 
she came back. She said : Give 
me some. I then left them. Then 
I went back, and I got here. 

5. 1 saw Willy yesterday, 1 
just greeted him, [but] I did 
not talk with him. I then went 
again to Bear-chief’s house, I got 
there. When I had done eating, 
I told Sebastian : Come with me. 
Then we went, we got there [at 
Seville], We left the meat. Then 
we went back again, and we got 
to a lake. It then began to rain, 
it rained hard. Then we W’ent 
slowly. We tin ally got back home 
[ at Bear-chief’s]. I then went 
straight on up to the bridge. 
Then l slept. And in the morning 
I started again , and I got here. 
I then began to walk around. 
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6. Isikitoiiksistsikuyi otauta- 
kus itomatapistokimaiau. Istaii 
annbksim matapiks, Kaiispaiks 
a^kaipaskaii. Ikakaitapisko. Oma 
ninau ekoyiua itamu-. Nisoai nit- 
iitsini^'kik , ka^kitsiksoo^puai. 
Ki aisapanistsoyi otsini^'ksoaists, 
itanetbiau. 

7. Nis6t«ino^tomatapo^pinan 
ap^stani ki ouniu rkaitamiopi. 
Nisbtamitstatskyoyi^'pinan. Kai- 
nimaie liisot^niomatoma^ka^pi- 
nan Sekokinisisa^tai. Nisbt^m- 
linau omaie sikimi ponokii'mita. 
Nisbt^motoi^'pinan. Nii^kaie 
nitakuu okdai. Nitsitotoi^'pinan. 
Nitaiksistsoyisinan , nisbtamomat- 
oma^ka^pinan , ki omim nisb- 
tamitotaipii^'pinan Mamina oto- 
ksiskomimiks. Ki apinaknyi nisb- 
tamiinima^pinan , nisotamo^- 
kanaisakapo^pinan. Ninitaphtau, 
nitsitsekatau oimi nitsito^kito- 
pi% P > i^ pita ^kokakiniapiks , 
nitautamaksimsi. Itsiksisto^ko- 
kakiniapiksiu. Nisotamaumatau- 
ma^ka^pimm . Ki a^ksikizuiib;^- 
kitsikikepipii fipotskinaiks. Nito^- 
komataksinauiks, nitsitoniatap is- 
ik^kskoananiau. Ki unista^siks 
nitsitomatapists-znaniau. Xitai- 
ksistsisaksinan , nisotama^kaii^- 
pinan. Xisutaniapotsinia^pinaii, 
liisotamauyi^; pinan. Ki apina- 
kuvi nisoai aitoto nitsitsipuau^- 
pinan, ki nisotamiatamitoma^- 
ka^pinan. Nitatskotskimanan , 
nitsita^kybyi^pinan. Xitaiksists- 
oyisinan , nisbtamatsinima^pi- 
nan. Nitatsiksistapotaksinani, nisb- 


6. Monday in the evening they 
began to drum. The people here 
thought, the Grass-dancers might 
be dancing. There were a great 
many people [singing in a tent]. 
The man, who owned the tent, 
said: Sing four [songs] more, 
that you may quit then. And 
[when] their four songs were 
finished, they separated. 

7. [How I lived „up the 
round”.] Then we started at the 
bridge and [went over] to the 
Old Agency. We ate dinner there. 
And then we went to Birch creek. 
I then caught a black horse. We 
went over to eat something. There 
is the house of a partner of mine. 
We went there to eat. When we 
were through eating, then we 
started out again, and we got 
over there to Fish’s springs. And 
in the morning we caught horses, 
we all rode out then. I was the 
last one, I kicked the horse I 
rode, he began to buck with 
me, I was about to fall otf. He 
stopped bucking. We were run- 
ning then. And there might be 
about seven hundred head of 
cattle. We began to cut out [the 
strays] [from the cattle] that we 
drove. And we began to brand 
the calves. When we got through, 
we went home to the camp. We 
turned the horses loose, then we 
ate. And in the morning at four 
o’clock we got up, and then we 
lode out again. \\ e drove back 
again, we went home to eat. 
When we had done eating, we 
caught some more horses. When 
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tama^kyapoma^kaj^pinan. Nit- 
autaipisinan , omiksisk mitokami 
ponokaniitaii itsistapukskasiau. 
Nitsitauakoai. Mato^pitoniatap- 
o^kokakiniapiks oma nitsito^- 
kitopi^'p. Niaotamitapoto. Api- 
nakuyi nitsitopakii^'pinan, ki 
amom Ikaitamiopi nisdtamatsito- 
keka^piuan. Atakuvi nimatsitsi- 
niim omaie asa'kuyi, nisotam- 
itamiaupi , mato^pito^kokakinia- 
piksiu. Ki oma lnnna itsipiiyy 
sapu, itastsipisiu omi nitsito;^- 
kitopi^'p. Nisbhzmsakapomayy 
ka^pinan. Ki itaisbtau. Niso- 
tamatsiiksistapotaki^'pinan , niso- 
t^mata^kaii^'pinan. Apinakuyi 
nisotamatopakii^'pinan. Sepistb- 
kosa otonni^ksikimiimi nisdtam- 
atsitokeka^pinan. Nisdtamiksist- 
apotaki^'pinan. Ki apinakuyi 
nisotamo^toma^ka^pinan ki 
Akasikotoyiskuyi. Nisohannatsit- 
astsakr^pinan. Niitokai aitoto 
i^'taiksistsikiimiop nitsitota;^- 
kaii^'pinan. Ki apinakuyi nitsit- 
opakii^'pinan iM^skitsipa^piis- 
tdki. Nitsitokeka^pinan. Ki nitai- 
tsiksistapotaksinani , nisdtamato- 
pakii^'pinan ki Misinskisisa^tai. 
O^ua^tsaikuyii^'pi nieta^tamis- 
kani , uisotauiatsitokeka^pinan . 
Ki matapinakuyi nisbtamatopa- 
kii^'pinan ki Inaksiisinskisisa;^- 
tai. Ki mitokai ksistsikiiyi nanis- 
tsitsisambpi^'pinan , ito^potau , 
ki nistoa nisotanno^ta^kai. Ni- 
tsitapo oiniin natoapovis. Ki 
niuokskai ksistsikiii nanistsitsi- 
samopi , nisotamato^tbma^k 
Apokimiua otaipo^ki^'p , ki 
akaitsitaukekaiau. Ki mitokai 


we got through working, then 
we went back to camp. When 
we got there, two horses ran off. 
I chased them. The horse I rode 
began to buck with me again. 
I then turned him loose. In the 
morning we moved camp, and 
we camped there at the Old 
Agency. In the afternoon I again 
took that bay horse, I got on 
him, he was bucking again. And 
my father came, he was whip- 
ping the horse I rode. Then we 
ran out. And it rained. We had 
done working then, we went 
home. In the morning we moved 
cam]) again. We then camped 
near Owl-child’s lake. We had 
done working. And in the morn- 
ing we rode out to Black-tail 
creek. We were branding again. 
At two o’clock we went home. 
And in the morning we moved 
camp to Heart butte. We camped 
there. And when we had done 
working, we moved camp again, 
and [now] to Badger creek. 
Where the ditch comes out [of 
Badger creek], there we camped. 
And next morning we again 
moved camp, and [now] to Little 
Badger creek. And we stayed 
there two days, [and] then it 
snowed, and I then went home. 
I went to the Mission. And 
[when] I had stayed there three 
days, then I went to White- 
calf’s hav-ground, and they were 
camped there already. And after 
two days we moved camp again. 
And then we camped near the 
old bull-corral. Then we gathered 
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ksistsikrii nimatsitopakii^'pinan . 
Ki omnu akaiponaisailT^kumis- 
tsepiskan nisotamatsitokeka^pi- 
lian. Nisot&mito^kanaumoauko- 
anani stapotskinaiks. Ki matapi- 
nakui nisotamatopakii^'pinan. 
Paskaua okoaii niist^pukito^ts, 
annyiin anni^'kaie O'ma^ksi- 
kimiu. Nitsitokeka^pinan. Ki 
omiksaie unnata^simi sa^kiim- 
api, nito^pokdmaii. Omiksiinaie 
iipotskinai , nitaiako^komatana- 
niau. Nitaipiskoananiau, nitsitai- 
akoka^pinai). Ki nistoa, onui^- 
kaie st<zmik, nitsitokat otskinaiks. 
Ki omaie nitopimai itsitsisinat- 
apekau nitsiso^kiitani. Itsistap- 
ukskasiu oniii^k apotskina, ni- 
tsitsinisi, nitsitsekak. Nisbtam- 
inau. Ki nitsitapoko%patsko. 
Nisotamatsko^pinan , nitsitopa- 
kii^'pinan, ki omim aita^tamis- 
kaiks nisbt«matsitokeka;£pinan. 
Ki apinakui nisbhsunatopak'ii^'- 
pinan. Ki maksiskum nimsitsito- 
kt'ka^pinan. Nitsitas«maii omi- 
ksimaie apotskinaii. Xitsitsap^^- 
tsiok , ki a^ksikauuiitukskauta- 
ka'^sin nanistsis<zmioka;£pi. Nitsi- 
tsipokaki, nisbtema^kvapoma^k , 
nitsitauyi, nisbtamitaupi. Ki 
apinakui nisotamopakii^pinan , 
ki stsikbinik, aipo^ki^'pi, uisn- 
tauiatsitokeka^pinan. Ki apina- 
kuvi nisbt<zmatopakiiy;'pinan. 
Manakeua «»mi otbmaprksikimiimi 
nisotamatsitokcka^pinan. Mata- 
pinakui nisbbzmato^tsistotspinan. 
Ki ciuii kitsisoo^ts izkaiponihzsi- 
kaipiop nisbtacmatsitokeka^pinan. 
Ki apiuakiivi nisbt<zmatopakii;r' 
pinan, ki Aseta^tiiii nisotauu- 


all the cattle up. And next morn- 
ing we moved camp again. Near 
Dancer’s home on the other side 
of the hill, there was a lake. 
We camped there. And there 
were a few boys, with whom 
[literally: with them] I went. 
There were some cows, we were 
going to drive them. We drove 
them far, we were going to rope 
them. And myself, I roped a 
steer, that was going there, round 
its horns. And then my rope got 
tangled up on my saddle. That 
steer ran away, I then fell off, 
it kicked me. I got a hold of 
him. And he ran over me. We 
then went back , we moved camp, 
and we camped near the ditch- 
workers. And in the morning we 
moved camp again. And then 
we camped by a spring. 1 was 
watching some cows, [that] there 
were. I went to sleep, and it 
might be about one hour, that 
I was sleeping. 1 woke up, I 
went home to the camp, I ate, 
I stayed there then. And in the 
morning we moved camp again, 
and we camped in a deep coulee, 
where they cut hay. And in the 
morning we moved camp again. 
We then camped near New- 
woman’s husband’s lake. Next 
morning we moved camp again. 
And then we camped wav up 
near the old station over there. 
And in the morning we moved 
camp again , and we camped then 
near Browning [literally: Creek], 
And we did not stay there very 
long. \\ e moved camp again. 
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atsitokeka^pinau, ki nimatsitsi- 
sannopi^'pinan . Nimatsitopakii^'- 
pinan. Kepa otoksiskomhniks niso- 
tamatsitokeka^piuan. Ki apina- 
kuyi autako nitsitsiksiuo^pinan. 
Oma liinna ki nisotama^kahy^- 
pinan. Kami. 

8. Stuyisi nanistditapii^pi. 
Istsistsauto^potasi , nimataisaka- 
po^p. Aisauato^potas , nitsitau- 
toau ninama, nitaistamo^to, ki 
oma^kaatsistaiks nitsitaumatapap- 
sapataiau. Mataipiuo^p. Itaiis- 
tapukskasiau. Ki sauumaipioma^- 
kas, nitsitaiskunakatai. Mataiis- 
tapipioma^kau. Itaupiau. Ki 
akitotovinikiau , itasto^kopiau. 
Tukskai ksistsikuyi apaitukskosmi , 
stsikists itaiokskami nitsiniksiks. 
Kfnnimaie i^kakaiimiau. Nitai- 
stamato^to atsiuaskui, nitaistam- 
atsistapistsb. Sikaatsistaiks' ninnit- 
sitaumatapapsamaiau. Kfnniks- 
kaie nitaikyaya^kbnoaiau. Keto- 
kiks nimatapaikskimataiau. Ki 
namistokami niniir^tanistseni- 
kiau. Stsikists sauapikskimain , 
nitsitautoai nitshnokikatsiks, ko- 
kotiivi nitsitaumatapiimokik, tai- 
stamitapipinapo. Aiikautakus , 
nitsitaiskota^kai. Taistainomat- 
apo^ko^t. Aiksisto^ko^tainiki , 
nitaistamepi, taisUnnibk. Ki aipo- 
kakiniki, taistauno^tb ponokfT- 
mitoyis. Nitsitaiisoaii ponoka'mi- 
taiks, nitsitaisimipiaiau, nitaistse- 
matsipstsipbtoaiau , nitsitaua^kai , 
nitsitauyi. Aiksistoviniki, nitiiips- 
tsiksipanpauaua^k. N itsitaiak- 
i^'ts. Kfnnimaie nimo^kasksin- 
i % 'p ksistsikuyi. 


Then we camped near Kipp’s 
springs. And next day in the 
afternoon we quit working. My 
father [and myself] then went 
home. And that is all. 

s. [low I live in winter-time. 
When the first snow' comes, I 
don’t go out walking. When it 
is not snowing, 1 take my gun, 
then I go, and I begin to track 
up jack-rabbits. I don’t go far. 
They run away. And when they 
are not gone far yet, I shoot 
them. They don’t go much far- 
ther. They stop. And when I get 
close to them, they fall down. 
One day [I kill] sometimes one, 
other days I kill three of them. 
That is how many they are [that 
I can kill]. Then 1 go to the 
brush, then I go in. Now I 
begin to look for bush-rabbits. 
Those are the ones, 1 have a 
hard time to find. 1 hunt prairie- 
chickens too. And I kill only 
two of them. Other times I don’t 
go out hunting, then I take my 
skates, I begin to skate on the 
ice, 1 go long wavs down. Pretty 
late in the evening I get back 
home. Then I begin to chop 
wood [literally: to go after wood]. 
When I have done chopping, I 
go in, I go to sleep. And when 
I wake up, then I go to the 
stable. 1 feed the horses, I take 
them to the water, I then put 
them back in [the stable], I go 
home, 1 eat. A lien I have done 
eating, I w-alk around a little. I 
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9. A'utakusi tiiistamo^tb. Ni- 
tsikyakyatsiks ki apotskiuautokani 
nitautaki , nitaistemo^poj^taua. 
Ki aipisakapbyeniki , nitaistaun- 
itsto^p omi otokani, ki nitsitsi- 
tautakistsaii oiniksi ikyakyatsiksi. 
Nitsitastayau. Nitaistamatsko , 
nimatsitautaki mamiu, nitaista- 
mato^to stsiki ikyakyatsi. Nie- 
ta^tai nitaistamitoto. Nitaist#- 
mitsitstaki ikyakyatsi. Nitaistam- 
a^kaii. Ki apinakus nitaist&m- 
oypo nitsikyakslsts. Nitsitaitapo, 
ki aistainsokitotaupiu otnam sino- 
pau. Nitaistamatoj'to ki ointm 
nimatsikyaksini. Xitaistamatsi- 
tbto, nitaistasmsokatsikyaki sie- 
kaii. Nitukskatoiiksistsiku, nitsi- 
tsikyiikiy^pi, kepii mitsikoputsi 
nitsikyaksiks , nisobzmipinapipi- 
aiau. Kepii nisitsikopiitsi nitoy;- 
kuinaniks. 

10. Nitaistamo%t6, nitomiyf- 
katsisi nitaist&motsiy;'p. Nieta%- 
tai nitaistamitbto. Xitsitaisuiata- 
piksistau nitomiy^katsisa. Xitiii- 
stamoy;tsinapauauay;k ki otsitsi- 
iui% pi- Xitsitsitaumiyfk. A'y;- 
kuistokami nitonii;v'kaniks. X itai- 
stamatakiwb, nimatsitaumatapb- 
miyMv. Aiiksipiwaiiuiki, itaitsi- 
niy;'kaii nitoylsikatsimiks. Nitsit- 
aumatapapin'zki. ./kaiinak'miki 
tsikatsi, nnitsitaskitapo nietaydai. 
Ximatsitaumatapomiy^k , ki iiu- 
akaiimi mamiks, ki ikaukakmu, 
ki matauakaiima mtomiy;'kaniks, 
hyAsikamaipiau. A'yjkauakaiimi 
nitonu^kaniks. Xitsitaisistsikb, 
nitaist<zmatskb, nitaikyayautayAai. 


then go to bed. And that is all 
I know about a day. 

9. [How 1 go trapping.] In 
the afternoon I am going. I take 
my traps and a cow-head, I carry 
them along. And when I have 
gone quite a way off‘, then I put 
the head down, and 1 put the 
traps around it. I stake them. 
Then I go back, I take some 
fish, I go and get another pair 
of traps. Then 1 come to the 
river. I put the traps. Then I 
go home. And in the morning 
I go to my traps. I go there, 
and there will be a kit-fox. 
And then I go over to my other 
trap. I then get to it also, I 
then have trapped a mink too. 
One week, 1 was trapping, I 
sent twelve [skins], that I had 
caught by trapping, down [to 
Minneapolis], I got fifteen dollars 
for them. 

10. [How I go fishing.] I 

then go, I then take my fish- 

pole. Then 1 get to the river. I 

throw my fish-line in [into the 

water], I then walk down to [a 

place], where it is deep. T fish 

there. 1 catch about two. I <n> 
, o 

farther on, 1 begin to fish again. 
When I am long ways off, then 
my grass-hoppers are all gone. I 
begin to catch some. When I 
have caught quite a lew grass- 
hoppers, I go back to the river. 
I begin to fish again, and there 
aie lots of fish, and they are 
vild, and I don t catch a great 
many, just about ten. It may 
be, I catch more of them. 1 get 
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A'uta^kaimiki , nitsitaisistsimai 
omiksi mamiksi. Ki aksoioki, 
nitsitautaki okapaiini, ki omiksi 
mamiksi nitsitsitai^'tsayi. Siko^;- 
kosa nitsitsitau^kitstsau potan. 
Ki poini n i m atsi tsitaisapi^'t ak i 
oimii siko^kbsai. Ki aiksistosisi , 
omiksi mamiksi nitsitsitaisapi;^'- 
tsayi omi siko^kos. Ki aukanai- 
soyisau, nitsitauyi^'pinan. Ki 
aiksistsoyinaniki , nitaistaunitapo- 
kiii. Kenninmie i^'kakiitsiu. 


11. Nitaistamsatsaki , nitsit- 
aistsi^'piau. Ki inaksiksi mistsi 
nitsitsita^kito^to^pi. Ita^pakui- 
itsiu. 

12. Niksista manistai^'kve- 
ta^pi napaiin. O'kapaiin aistam- 
otsim, ki omini o^kds itsitai- 
sapo^tomaic. Ki istsiksipokui 
y X tai^ketaupi. Ki a^ke matsi- 
tsitaisapasuj inakiuaie. Itanma- 
tapitska^kiotsimaie, ki itaisapis- 
iniaie. Ki aitsis , itaisautsimaie, 
ki itiiuata^p. Kfnni. 

13. N itsitsitaio^to^kis no;^- 
katsi omi nitsitapo^pinan nokii- 
oani. Ki nimatska^smani, mat- 
apiiiakuyi nisbtamatsitapo^pinan 
Siksikiiitasikaipidpi. Nisbtamat- 
sk&^pinan. N itauta^kaisinani , 
nisotfinnaki^Ts. Ki apinakuvi nit- 
saksipuiiu^sini. Nimato^kotsipu- 
aii^pa. Nitsitsiitsi^'p no^katsi, 
ki akaika^piu. Nitsitsitaupino- 
mdko. Ki ii^kaitukskau natoie- 
ksistsikuvi itsitsisiu. Itsip^ki^'p. 


tired, then I go back, I will 
finally get home. When I get 
home, I clean the fish. And 
when we go to eat, I take flour, 
and I put the fish into it. I put 
the frying-pan on the fire. And 
I put some grease in the frying- 
pan. And when it [the pan] is 
hot, I put the fish in the frying- 
pan. And when they are all 
cooked, we eat them. And when 
we have done eating, I get pretty 
full. And now the boiling is 
ended [that means: the story is 
at an end]. 

11. [How I make fire.] I 
then make shavings, I light them. 
And I put small pieces of wood 
on top [of the shavings]. Then 
it burns. 

12. How my mother bakes 
bread. She then takes flour, and 
she puts it in her pan. And [also] 
salt and baking-powder. And she 
puts water in [the pan]. She be- 
gins to knead it, and she puts 
it in [the stove]. And when it is 
done, she takes it out [of the 
stove], and we eat it. And that 
is all. 

13. [My sickness.] The first 
time, that my leg pained, we 
went over to our ranch. And 
when we got back, then next 
morning we went over to Black- 
foot station. We went back then. 
When we got home, 1 went to 
bed. And in the morning I tried 
to get up. T could not get up. 
I looked at my leg, and it was 
swollen. They were doctoring me. 
And about one week it mattered. 
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Tukskai ksistsikui kenni anaukiu 
manistsisamsaikiiniska^pi matsi- 
siii. Ki nimato^taioka^pats. Ni- 
tukskam natosiua nmnistsisizmi- 
lstspi. Ki itsika^tsiu. Ki tnatsi- 
tukskam natosi nanistsisizmsaie- 
puauypi. Istbma^katoiiksistsika- 
tosiua otsistsitsainakiiyis nina'^- 
kito^kotsi^'puau. Nisdtannv^- 
tsarkitopi , nisdtemo^tb ki nato- 
apoyis , nisotamitbto , nisotam- 
atsko. Nisot^mamitsistotspinan 
apastani, liisotainitokeka^pinau. 
Atapinakuyi nisotamatsksinapis- 
totspinan . Nisotamitotokeka^- 
pinaxi natoapoyisi. Saiaiks-otsit- 
auto^pi nitsita^kyapistotspinan. 
Nitukskami natosiua nanistsisam- 
a^kyopi^pinani. A imiitsitsksis- 
totspinan. N isotemitotokeka^- 

pinan Makapa^tsaniaa okoai. 
Amd iskd^t natosiu aiokskauniu, 
nitsitomatsipioko omim Napaii- 
nists-ikaitauaipo^to^pi. Nisdfizm- 
itotsipibko. Niuoksk^mi natbsiks 
nanistsisamitbpi^pi. Itiiipo^kva- 
kiopi autstsiu nitsitska^kai , 
ki kisbtamsbkitsino. Kimatsksi- 
ua^pa, nitaniisi nimia, kitani- 
koyi. Otautako^si kitsitsino ki 
omik kitshnik, nitsitsa^kapui, 
kisbtamepi , ki omsi nimia kitsit- 
anistau: Ohna kimatojrkoa? 

Kitsitanik: A". Kitsitsipu^sapi- 
puau, kitsitaiksimmatsimmoki. 
A ^kaistbkaii natoieksistsikuists 
kitsitomatb N isotametapiekii^- 
tsiki^kinitaki, kitomatS ^si. 
Ksnni. 


They opened it. It was one day 
and a half, that the matter was 
running. And I could not sleep 
at all from it. During one month 
it pained. And it stopped. iVnd 
it was another month , that I did 
not get up. In the first part of 
Christmas-month [i. e. December] 
I got up. The first thing I then 
did was to ride, I went to the 
Mission, I got there, I came 
back. We then moved up to the 
bridge, w r e camped there. Next 
morning we moved back down 
again. We then camped by the 
Mission. In [the month] When- 
the-geese-come [i. e. March] we 
moved over to our ranch. One 
month we stayed at home. We 
then moved back [to Two-Medi- 
cine river]. We camped by Bad- 
John’s house. The third day of 
this last month they brought 
me away to Conrad [literally: 

Where-they-used-to-freight-the- 
fiour-from]. Then they brought 
me there. It was three months, 
that I stayed there. In [the first 
part of] haying-time [i. e. the 
beginning of August] I came 
back home, and then 1 have 
seen you. I did not know you, 
when my father told me your 
name. In the afternoon I saw 
you there at the door, I was 
standing there, you came in, and 
you asked my father: Is that 
one another boy of yours? He 
told you: \es. You came up to 
me, you shook hands with me. 
About two weeks [afterwards] 
you went away. I then felt lone- 
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14. Niuokskai nitsitskanists. 
Nitukskam nimo^tsiistapitsiska- 
mau. Nitauvi^pinan ki itasu- 
yiniim nisimsini. Nitsitanistau: 
iTsatestasuyinit. Ito;^k<znauasu- 
yinimaie. Nitsitanistau: Kitakau- 
aiakiau, aiksistsoyoki. Nisotasm- 
°%t°^pinan omim. Taipisinan, 
nitsifiipsamau. Nitau^konoap^s, 
nitsi tan ista u : Kik^taisksinip^'p , 
kitanistsip^'p omim itiiuyopi? 
Itaniu: Nitsksinip^'p. Nitsitauai- 
aki. Nisdkitsimiskiau. Ki ap^ksau- 
okskaii nitauaiakiap^pists. Itaniu: 
Kfimyaie, kitiikanoki. Nitsitau- 
maupatau. Ki oma istsik nimat- 
op^tsitskamap^pi. ATiauaiiikiu omi 
niskani. Nimop^tsitskamau. Nitsi- 
potsisamitskap^pinan , ki onnik 
nit«skskamokinan itsipim. Nitsit- 
aiakitap^kiotbkinan , ki dtsetsi 
nitakop^taiakitsitsispiniokinan. Ki 
oma istsik nimatopTsitskamapppi. 
Nisotamotbinitskapppinan , nitsi- 
tsitapiskotspinan koki. Nisotam- 
itaupipp'pinan . Taiksiststatsikyoyi- 
sinan, matsitaistaiitskamau. Ksu- 
nvaie nitsitonmtapistotoau. Ken- 
nop'kauk, nap^katsitskani. 


some for you , that you went 
away. And that is all. 

14. [How I fought, when I 
was at school.] I had three fights. 
This is how I came to have a 
fight with one [fellow]. We were 
eating and he spilled my coffee 
[literally: my drink], I told him: 
Spill it again. So he spilled it 
all. I told him: I shall hit you, 
when we have done eating. We 
then went over there. When we 
entered, I looked for him. When 
I found him, I told him: Do 
you know, what you have done, 
where we were eating? He said: 
I know it. Then I hit him. I 
made his nose bleed. And I hit 
him just about three times. He 
said: It is enough, you hurt me. 
Then I let him alone. And this 
is how I got into a fight with 
that other [fellow]. He was hit- 
ting my yotinger brother. There- 
fore I fought him. We fought a 
long time between ourselves, and 
then the prefect [literally: the 
one that watches us] entered. He 
took hold of us and separated 
us, and he hit both of us with 
his glove. And this is how I got 
into a fight with still another 
[fellow]. It was the first time we 
fought, then we were sent to the 
corner. We stayed there. When 
we were through dinner, then I 
fought him again. And then it 
was, [that] I licked him. And 
[till] now [it did not happen], 
that I fought again [that means: 
and since that time I had no 
more fights]. 
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15. Nitaniko Tsiim. Nauyi 
aitotos i^Tiiiksistsikumiopa itsai- 
tsikapiksi^'p, nitsitiiipuau^pinan , 
nitsitaisaskia^spinan, ki aiksist- 
apaitapiinainiki , nitsitainisau;^ pi- 
nan , nitsitauatsimoi^'ka^pinan , 
ki aiksistatsimoi^'kanaiiiiki , miit- 
sitauamiso^pinan , nitsitaiakse- 
ka^pinan, n itaistacmatsksin isay^pi- 
nan, nitsitapaukskaspinan. Itaikiu 
oniii n it askskai nok i n an . Nitsitau- 
toi^^pinan , nitsikastotsoiy^pinan , 
nitaistamatsakspinan , nitsitaiam- 
a^kiaki^'pinan . Aiksistapotakin- 
aniki, nitsitaikoani^'pinan. ()y- 
sistsiks nima^taika^tspinan , nit- 
iiikamospinan staksi, nitsitaiksas- 
s^kototsii^'pinan. Pi^'ksbi aito- 
tos nitsitautasksinimatsotspinan. 

Nitfiiki^'ki^Ta^toipaki^'kini- 
autspinan . N itaistenomatapisina- 
ki^'pinan , nitsitaisatsi^'pinan 
nisinaksiminanists. Ki aksaksi- 
nainiki, nitsitaistsasinaki^'pinan 
ponoka'mita a'^kokakinihpiks, ki 
aiksiniks, ki imitaiks, ki ikakau- 
oyi stsikists mataislniyypinanists. 
Nitaistaimisakspinan. Ki nayAa- 
nistaisamitsapo^pinan kepiisks- 
ksinitaksi, ki nitsitautoi^'pinan. 
Aiksistoyinainiki, nitsitauoi^'- 
pinan akspipsta^kan . (Tsema 
aisiinidyiu, pista^kan ototsisisini.) 
Xitukskai autsitskatos nitsitautas- 
ksiniinatsotspiiian , ki niubkskai 
aitotos nitsitaisakspinan. A utsits- 
kiitos niubkskai nimatsitaipi^- 
piiian, ki nisoai aitotos nitsitai- 
sakspinan. Nitaistaonitsapauma^- 
ka^pinan. Ki nauyi aitotos nit- 
sitautoi^'pinan. Nanisbyi ke- 
pusksksinitaksi nitsitaioka^pinan. 


15. [Jimmy at school.] I am 
called Jimmy. At six o’clock the 
bell rings, we get up, we wash 
our faces, and when we get 
ready, we go down, we say our 
prayers, and when we have done 
saying our prayers, we go back 
up again, we fix up our beds, 
we go right back down, we run 
around [in the yard]. The pre- 
fect [literally: the one that is 
watching us] blows the whistle. 
We go to eat [breakfast], we eat 
a whole lot, then we go out, 
we are sweeping. When we have 
done working, we play. We play 
a game with horse-shoes, we steal 
pegs, we are kicking the can. 
At nine o’clock we go to school. 
We are hit over the head with 
a stick once in a while. We then 
begin to write, we read in our 
books. And when we are soon 
going out, we draw a bucking 
horse, and swine, and dogs, and 
there are many other things, we 
draw. Then we go out. And we 
go out and stay there about ten 
minutes, and then we go to eat 
[dinner]. When we have done 
eating, we chew chewing-tobacco. 
(Jimmy chews on the sly, he 
smokes tobacco.) Half past one 
we go to school, and at three 
o’clock we come out [of school]. 
Half past three we go in again, 
and at four o’clock we come 
out [of school]. We run around 
outside. And at six o’clock we 
go to eat [supper]. Ten minutes 
after eight we go to bed. (Jimmy 
had a dream, he was break in |r 
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(Tsema itsipapaukau , aikistau 
sikimii^kinai, ki ainisii^'k, ki 
itsipokaki^'k. Pa^tsikis^mipus- 
apii^k , matsitsokau.) 

1G. Itai^'tatsi kin i k iop ksiska- 
niautunii nisotemepuau , niso- 
t«m«siskyS^s, nitsitauyi. Nitai- 
ksistsoyis, nisotauno^to notas, 
nitsitotoinau. Nitautsipia^s, niso- 
t«maiaket.oau . NisotaunS^tamit- 
oma^k. Nitsitapautoo^k , nitsi- 
kyaio^konoau . N itau^konoa^s , 
nisot^mok^taua. Itsinaitapiksim 
nitsetanists. Ki nistoi nitsitsipuau, 
nitsitaiaketoau, ki oma stsika 
nitsita^tsoautasiuanatau. Nitsi- 
to^pokbmau omaie sa^kiimapi. 
Itsinimau. Nisotama^kyapoma;^- 
ka^pinan . N itauta^kaisinani , 
nisotamaisimipi^Ta^pinan. Nitai- 
ksistsimipi^'tanani , nitsitsisoana- 
uiau matuyinsimani. Nitaiksists- 
oyisau , nisotaunapotoananiau. 
A'iksiudyi apautakiks. Nisot^m- 
asako^kinaii nt’sa otsito^kepis- 
ta^piks. Nitsitaiisoananiau , ki 
nitsltsoyi^'pinan. Nitaiksistsoyi- 
sinani, nitsitapotoananiau, nitsit- 
oinokapistananiau, nitsitska^kai- 
i^pinan. Nitsitaikoani^pinan. 
A'iskinatsiu , nitsitotoiaki^'tsi^;'- 
pinan. Nitsitonmtapipapauk, nits- 
itok kyaioi, tsitsinisi, nitsitsipo- 
kaki. Kfimi. 


a black horse, and [when] he 
got thrown off, then he woke 
up. lie stayed awake for a while, 
looking around, he went to sleep 
again.) 

16. [Jimmy in camp.] Tues- 
day in the morning I got up, I 
washed my face, 1 ate. When 1 
was through eating, I went to 
my horse, I went to catch him. 
When 1 brought him to camp, 
I saddled him up. I then went 
higher up. 1 was hunting [for a 
horse], I had a hard time to 
find him. When I had found 
him, then I roped him. He [the 
horse 1 had roped] pulled my 
saddle off [the horse I was riding]. 
And [after having been pulled 
down with the saddle] 1 got up, 
l saddled him [the horse 1 lmd 
roped] up, and I led the other 
one along. 1 went with another 
boy. He caught a horse. We 
then ran home. When we s:ot 

o 

home, we watered our horses. 
When we had done watering our 
horses, we fed them with oats. 
When thev had done eatiim, we 
turned them loose. The work- 
men quit [working], 1 took the 
harness off my elder brother’s 
team. We fed them [the team- 
horses], and we ate. When we 
had done eating, we turned them 
loose, we hobbled them, we went 
back home. We then played 
around. It was dark, we went 
to bed. 1 began to dream, I 
roped a bear, 1 fell off [un- 
horse], I woke up. And that 
is all. 


Verliainl. Her Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Nieuwe Reeks) Dl. XIII N\ I. 
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1 7 . A'istaanaiakitsapanistsita- 
piau, auaiakitsipi^'ksitapiau, ki 
pij/Tsitapiiks aistamsakapbiau , ki 
ita'^kasnaiksistsepuyiau. Ki onh- 
ksi stslkiks tiikskanna aistannatb- 
mipiksiu. Istsisiniasi omi pokiin, 
iikstamo^tbkskasiu. I'tbmipuyiu 
istsitapsketsimasi omi pokiini, 
mataksaksiu. Ki oma stsiki ak- 
stonia^katsipiksiu. Ki ikaunita- 
kiasi oim pokun, ki akstaaiio;^- 
katbkskasiu. Ki oma stsiki ak- 
st « m atomatapb m a j^k a u . Ki omima 
stsikima akstaniatsitotaipiu. Oma 
matstsik aistamiatsipiksiu. I'x'- 
tsaiismiasi omi pokiini, ninbks- 
kaipiksiu, ki aksaksiu. Stsika 
ako^katsitsipiksiu. Stakyiis omi 
pokiini, ki oma istsik itomai- 
piksiu akitskota^kyapoma^kau. 
Ki amiiksi aipiksiks ako^keto^- 
tsoaisakapbiau. Ki omiksi stsikiks 
iiko^koto^tsoaipiksiau. Tiikskama 
aistamatbmipiksiu. Istsisiniasi omi 
|)okiin , akstamo^tokskasin. lka- 
mitsiisketsimotsiniki omi pokiin, 
ki aksaksiu. Ki oma istsik ika- 
mitsaiisinias omi pokiini, stbka- 
motspu^piis , ikamitsikan votoa^- 
kiaie, ki aksaksiu. Ki istsiki 
nnitsitaiapiksiu. Ki ikamitsaiisi- 
niasaie, aisapannistsepiksis, ki 
oma aikanvotakin istsisinibtoasaie, 
ki aksaksiu. Ki akstamioksk^mi- 
saksiks. Ki akstamiata^tsoaisa- 
kapbiau. Ki omiksi akst^mata^- 
tsoaipu^sapniau . Ki omiksi stsi- 
kiks ikamitsiaukskas otokskaso- 
iiists, ki anniksaie akomotsakiau. 
Kami. 


17. [Base-ball.] They are even 
on both sides, they are nine on 
each side, and nine go out to 
the held, and they all get ready. 
And one of those others takes 
the hrst strike. If he hits the 
ball [with the bat], he will run 
hrst. If the hrst runner beats 
the ball, then he will not be 
out. And the second will strike. 
And if lie hits the ball, then he 
will run. And the other one runs 
the second time. And the other 
[base] will get to it. Then the 
third one will strike. If he does 
not hit the ball, he strikes three 
times, and he will be out. Ano- 
ther [fellow] will strike. If he 
hits the ball, then the other one, 
[that] struck first, will get back 
to the home-base. And these 
strikers will go out to the field. 
And the others will come in and 
strike. One of them will strike 
first. If he hits the ball, he will 
run. If the ball gets ahead of 
him, then he will be out. And 
if the next [striker] does not hit 
the ball, if it goes straight up 
in the air, it somebody catches 
it, then he will be out. And the 
next one strikes. And if he does 
not hit it, it he has completed 
his [three] strikes, and if the 
catcher catches it, then he will 
be out. And there will be three 
out. And they will go back out 
to the held. And the others will 
come back to strike. And if those 
others [that were out last] have 
run their [three] runs, then they 
will win the game. And that is all 
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18. Omi itasksinimatsisto^ki- 
bpi nitsltaiko&n. Nimatsitaika^ts- 
pinan ponok&Tnita^sistsiks. Nitsi- 
taisketsimaiau. Kepui nitsikoputo 
itomanistsapiksistakiua , kfnnaie 
amotsakiu. Ikamitsapapiksistasi 
onu Sysistsini , aisitokstakiu. Ki 
ik«mitapapitS%piisi , tuksk^ma 
niuokskai i^'taukstakiop. Ki ai- 
pusi aitsikoputosi , ki itaumots- 
akiop. 

19. Nitiiniko A'pssuyi. Niso- 
tanno^tsinapo , nisot«mo%tsoau 
a^ke. Nisot«mitoto nokiinan. 
Nisot^mapas^mau ponokaTni- 
taiks. Nisotaminau nbtas, nitsi- 
taiaketoau , nitsit«miaupatau, ki 
nitaiaksekaki. Nitsitomatoma^k , 
ki itaskokskasin okos. Nitsitsi- 
sauaket, nitsito^komathu , nitsit- 
aukskasatsau. Ki nitsiksisto;^- 
kotau na^kaie akeu amiistskaie 
kiiiisau. Nisotamamitoma^k. Ni- 
tsitaistsipisau notasi, ki nitsitse- 
kak, ki itsekiini^kuym nokitsis. 
Nisdtamamitskoau. Nisotamitbto 
nitopi^'kanokoa, ki itsitstakiua 
pistii^kan nokitsis. Istsisksipisi- 
auaie. Nisotainasistsiniau noki- 
tsisau. 


20. Itaiiatsimor^'kaupi. Aitsi- 
pisau , aistaina^kanaupistoksisa- 
nopiau ki itaiksino^siau. ltau- 
matapatsimoi^'kaiau. Ki itaipim 
oniak natotipiapikoan , ki itau- 


18. [Horse-shoes.] [When I 
was] at school, I played. We 
played a game with horse-shoes. 
I beat them [the other fellows]. 
The first one that counts up to 
eleven, that is the one that 
wins the game. If he throws 
the horse-shoe into the stake , 
it counts five. And if it leans 
asainst the stake, we count one 
[horse-shoe] three. And when 
[we have] eleven, then we win 
the game. 

1 9. [Kicked by a mare.] I 
am called White-whiskers. I went 
down, I then went through the 
water. I went to our ranch. I 
was looking for the horses. Then 
I caught my horse [a mare], I 
saddled her, 1 got on her, and 
she was trying to kick me. I 
then started, and her colt ran 
back. I got on the other horse, 
I started to drive her [the mare 
I rode first], I started to chase 
her. And I gave some dried meat 
to a certain woman [literally: to 
a woman, that there was]. Then 
1 went up. I started to whip 
my horse [the mare], and she 
kicked me, and she kicked my 
finger hitting it exactly. 1 drove 
her up. Then I came to mv 
tent, and he [my step-father] 
put tobacco on my finger. They 
tied it up. I then washed my 
finger. 

20. Church. When they enter, 
they all kneel down and make 
the sign of the cross. They begin 
to pray. And then the priest 
enters, and he begins to pray. 

16 * 
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atsimoi^'kau. Ita'^kanaupiau. 
Ki itaumatapisistsipsatsiuaiks. Ki 
aiksistsepuyis , matsitanibpistoki- 
sanopiu, ki itainrj/kiu, ki ake- 
koaiks ki sa^kumapiks ita'%- 
kaniiini^kiau. Ki itautopiu, ki 
aiksistshvi^kisau pokaiks, matsi- 
taipuau, ki omiksi sa^kumapiks 
ota'^pokatsimoi^'kamaiks itaipn- 
auiau, itautsimaiks omistsi otai- 
simatb^pists, ki aistamatsksipo^- 
tbiniauaists , ki itaupistokisanb- 
piau. Ki aipistsiksis«mbs itai- 
puyiu oma anatsimoi^'kaua. 
Tiikskama omiksi sa^kiimapiks 
itaisaitsikapiksistakiua, ki onii- 
ksim matiipiks auatsimoi^'kaiks, 
itPi'^kanaupistoksisanopiau, itau- 
ta^sokiakiau. Matsitaistaisaitsi- 
kapiksistokiau. A'isitoyi osaitsi- 
kapiksistakisauaie, ki ita'^kanai- 
pli'^k vakiau . Matsitaipuviu oma 
natoapiapikoiln. Aiksistiitsimoi;^- 
kiis, omiksi sa^kiimapiks matsi- 
taistauotsimiau omistsi otaisima- 
ta^pistsiai, ki atsitstosauiiists. 
Matsitaiskopistoksisanopiiau , ki 
matsitaistaisaitsikapiksistakiau. 
Aiksistsaitsikapiksistakisau , itR y- 
kamaupiiau, ki itainisauo oma 
natoapiapikoAn. Itaisautsim omis- 
tsi oma^tauatsimoi^ka^pists, ki 
no^ketsii itaiaksaipska^satom. 
Matsitaisko, aistamiatsitamisb omi 
otsitauatsimoi^ka^pi, ki ake- 
koaiks ki sa^kumapiks matsitai- 
ni^'kiau, ki tiikskama omiksi 
sa^kumapiks auhuapiksim omi 
oma^;tauamatosima^;pi. A'istam- 
ipuau, itsitaisapi;^ takiuaie, hi- 
stauna^tainisb, ihznnaipiksistsui 
omi onia^tamitsinioi^'ka^pi . 


They all sit down. And he be- 
gins to preach to them. And 
when he has done preaching, he 
kneels down again, and he sings, 
and the girls and the boys all 
sing. And he goes to sit down, 
and when the children have done 
singing, he gets np again, and 
the boys that serve at the altar 
get np, they take [the wine and 
water], that lie drinks, and they 
bring them back, and they kneel 
down. And after a short while 
the priest preaches. One of the 
boys rings the bell, and the 
people are praying, they all kneel 
down, they bow their heads down. 
They ring the bell again. When 
they have rung the bell five 
times, then the people put their 
hea, Is up. The priest preaches 
again. When he has done pray- 
ing, the boys take again [the 
wine and water], that lie drinks, 
and they put them away again. 
They go back and kneel down 
again. And they ring the bell 
again. When they have done 
ringing, they all sit down, and 
the priest comes down. He takes 
ofi the clothes, he uses while 
praying, and he puts on differ- 
ent [clothes]. He goes back 
again, he goes back up to the 
altar, and the girls and the boys 
sing again, and one of the boys 
is swinging the censer. He [the 
priest] gets up, he puts some- 
thing in [the censer], then he 
goes up again, he takes down 
the Blessed Sacrament, he turns 
with it to the people, they bow 
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i^'pitautakauaie otapisina, matsi- 
tii^kanauto^sau^kyakiau. A'tsis- 
taisaitsikapiksistakisau , itapa^ki- 
akiau, matsitaini^'kiau, ki ai- 
ksistsuii^'kisau , itaisaksiu oma 
auatsinior^kau. Matapiks ita'yy 
kanaisaksiau. 


their heads down again. When 
they have rung the bell again, 
they put their heads up, they 
sing again, and when they have 
done singing, the priest goes out. 
The people then all go out. 




ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


P. 4, 1. IS. Read: tukskam (instead of: tukskam). 

P. 17, 1. 21. Read: woman’s (instead of: womans’). 

P. 20, 1. 7 from beneath. Read: dma^tsiniki^'pim (instead of: 
oma^tsiinki^; pirn). 

P. 21, 1. 10. Read: [the dead] (instead of: [the] dead). 

P. 30, 1. 3. Add in the translation: I shall cut his [the owner’s] 
fingers. 

P. 73, 1. 16 from beneath. Read: akeuam (instead of: akeuam). 

P. 103, 1. 19. Put a colon instead of the full stop in the Black- 
foot text. 

P. 115, I. 8 from beneath. Put a sign of interrogation instead of 
the full stop in the Blackfoot text. 

P. 156, 1. 4. Put a full stop after the first word of the line. 

P. 162, 1. 21. Read: ksisks- (instead of: ksiks-). 

P. 202, 11. 8 sq. from beneath. The word matapiinai ought to be 
divided ma-tapiinai. 

A few references are to be added: 

P. 112 („The Seven Stars”). Of. also Dorsey-Kroeber ta 152 sq. 

P. 120 („A man who was pitied by a water-bear”). The latter 

part of this story corresponds to Dorsey-Kroeber ta 
190 sq<|. 

P. 126 (., Red-head”). Cf. also Dorsey-Kroeber ta 126 sqq. 
133 sqq. 

P. 166 (,, Belly-fat”). Cf. also Simms tc 290 sqq. 

P. 169 („The men and the women”). Cf. also Dorsey-Kroeber 

ta 105 sqq. 

P. ISO („The Old Man and Fat”). Cf. also Dorsey-Kroeber 
ta 69. 
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I regret, that I cannot give references to the mythical tales of 
other cultural areas. I have read a good deal of them and know, 
that there are many parallels to Blackfoot stories, especially in 
Ojibwav and Cree folklore. In a number of cases I ought to have 
referred anyway to Kroeber’s Gros Ventre myths and tales ■ — - 
the Gros Ventre being a Plains tribe - — , but I did not have that 
collection at my disposal, while preparing my texts for print. 

I use this opportunity to correct a less accurate statement in 
Bear-chief’s life-story (Original Blackfoot texts, p. S7). The meaning 
of the word ua/osi/r, mentioned there, is ,,has (or: having) super- 
natural power ’, when speaking about a person or an animate thing 
in general. The inanimate equivalent is natoyai. The supernatural 
power itself, the orenda of the Iroquois, is expressed bv a verbal 
abstract noun ( otat-osini „ his supernatural power” occurs in this 
new series of texts p. 164). Nat6si(ita) as an animate noun means 
„anybody who (or: anything which) has supernatural power”, and 
is used especially for the sun, the moon, a medicine-man. 
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p. 

Alcali , black , used as food 10 

American Government 224 sq. 

Antler used as a bow 1S2 


Anus , the Old Man’s , watching his roasted gophers , and 
afterwards scorched by him as a punishment for negligence 175 sq. 

Arrows shot ahead bv pursued boys to move on faster 110 

Arrows stuck along the way as a means used by a father to 


catch his boys 154 

Arrows used in reviving persons Ill, 148, 150 

Arrow-sticking-game 154 sq. 

Ashes-chief, Stuck-behind-chief’s brother, taken up to heaven 153 sqq. 

Badger creek 233 

Bad-John , nickname of a certain half-breed 238 

Bad- water, a local name. . . 3 

Bark used as food 10 


Battle-coulee 


1 


Bears and some other animals, why they are fat nowadays. . 174 
Bears, why girls do not have them for lovers any more.. . . 112 
Bear-Braves, name of two members of the Braves’ society . . 48 

Bear-chief, a Peigan chief IV sq., 211 sqq., 219 sq., 231 


Bear-chief, Sebastian, a Peigan boy 231 

Bear-Doves , name of two members of the Doves’ society ... 46 

Bear-head, a Peigan 219 sq. 

Bear-leggings, Mary, a Peigan girl 222 

Bear-leggings , Peter , a Peigan boy whose Indian name is 

White-whiskers V, 222, 243 

Bear-medicine 55 sqq. 

Beaver marrying a woman 93 sqq. 

Beavers pitying a young man 74 sqq., 85 sqq. 

Beavers raising a child 153 


Beaver-dance 


84, 95, 99 
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Beaver-rolls 78, 84, 90 sqq., 95, 98 sq., 122 

Beaver-songs 78, 92, 94 sq., 99 


Begging choice meat 41) 

Belly-fat, formerly called Stuck-behind-chief, a boy with 
supernatural power, who becomes a great man among his 

tribe 144, lo9 sqq., 247 

Berries used as food. 4 sq., 6 sq., 10 sqq., 3S, 68 , 70 sq., 82, 89 sq. 

Big Sand-hills 15, 54 

Big-snake, an ancient chief of the Peigans 64 

Big-top-knot, a Peigan 216 

Birches, why they look as if there were notches in them. . . 177 

Birch creek 218, 226 sq., 232 

Bird advising boys how to kill their pursuer, turned afterwards 

into a star 110 sqq. 

Birds, name of the boys before they entered any society ... 43 

Birth-customs 50 sq. 

Black-eagle, a Peigan 210 

Blackfoot creek 228 

Blackfoot station 237 

Black-fox killed by a poor boy, but stolen by a false man 160 sq. 
Black-horse-rider , see Mountain-chief. 

Black-tail creek 233 


Blindness caused by ghosts 63 

Blindness caused by „insects from the snow” 58, 196 

Blizzard caused by the Good Old Man 67 


Blood, a Peigan Ill sqq., 34 sq., 37, 44, 78 


Blue-bird sitting on a branch and , wounded by an arrow , 

getting higher and higher 158 

Blue-face, a young man who marries a buffalo-cow.... 134 sqq. 
Bob-cat eating the Old Man’s gophers, and afterwards punished 

by him 176 

Bob-cats, why they look as they do nowadays 170 

Bob-tailed dogs respected 40 

Bone-utensils 37 

Boy becomes a baby again by crying 159 

Bov killed by the Old Man, who has turned into a buffalo-calf. 1S7 

Brave-dogs, name ot a society 43 

Braves, name of a society 43 , 47 S qq, 


Breast-man, one of the boys who turned into the Seven 


Stars . . 
Browning 


107 sqq. 
. . . 234 
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P. 

Buffaloes mashed by a rolling rock 189 

Buffaloes taken away and kept in a hole, until driven out 
by the Old Man, who has turned into a puppy. ... 164 sqq. 

Buffaloes trampling Blue-face to death 142 

Buffaloes trampling down the Old Man 185 sq. 

Buffalo-calf telling his father, who is a man, how he may be 

recognized when dancing by 141 sq. 

Buffalo-charm 184 sqq. 

Buffalo-cow married by a man 134 sqq. 

Buffalo-head, a local name 5 

Buffalo-hides, how they were dressed 9, 42 

Buffalo-hides, uses made of them 3, 6, 9, 42 

Buffalo-lip, a local name 15 

Buffalo-medicine ' 57 sq. 

Buffalo-tongues, used at the Sun-dance 68 sqq. 

Bulls, name of a society 44 

Bunched Stars 112 sq. 

Burial-customs 21, 53 sq., 63 sq. 

Burning tire-stick used to hit with 138 

Came-up-over-the-hill-with-the-eagle-tail-feathers, an old medi- 
cine-man among the Peigans 221 

Catchers, name of a society 44 

Cattle-raising 224 

Central pole of the medicine-lodge 69 sqq. 

Champagne, Margaret, a mixed-blood girl Ill, V 

Charging-home, a Peigan Woman 221 sq. 

Cherries used as food 5 sq., 11 sq. 

Chief-all-over, a Peigan IY 

Child saves his family bv giving grease to a scout of the 

enemy 200 sqq. 

Children cooked by the Old Man 194 

Children deserted by their people 127 

Chinook caused by the Old Man 66 sq. 

Choice parts of the buffalo given to the chief 40 

Church-service 243 sqq. 

Circle formed by successful warriors in sight of the camp of 

their own people 19, 32, SI, 89, 126 

Clot-of-blood , a killer of monsters 114 

Conrad 238 

Cotton-tree butted by an elk and a moose 97 

Counting the new moons by means of sticks 78, 85, S7 
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Coups 17 s(j., 50, 71, SO sqq., 88 sqq., 213 

Coyote fooling the Old Man, when he is blind, but seized 

by him and deprived of one eye 198 

Coyote fooling and outrunning the Old Man, and calling 
different animals together to eat the elks, killed hy the Old 

Man 172 sq. 

Crazy-dogs, see Brave-dogs. 

Crees 214, 219 


Crow helping an elk to look for his wife 90 sqq., 99 sqq. 

Crows and magpies advising a man to kill his wives... 123 sqq. 

Crow-arrow, Belly-fat’s enemy 101 sqq. 

Crow-carriers, name of a society.. 43 

Crow Indians 212 sqq. 

Crow ’s-tail-feather, a chief of the Doves’ society 45 

Crow-woman, first wife of Belly-fat’s father 149 sqq. 

Crow-woman, Bed-head’s mother 123 sqq. 

Curly, name of a dog 131 S qq. 

Cut-bank river 7 , 94 

Cypress hills 1 , 5, 14, 214 

Dancer, Indian name of a certain mixed-blood 234 


Dances. 18 sqq., 34, 44 sqq., 48, 50, 08 sqq., 72 sqq., 85, 141 sq., 

180 sq., 192 


Day-rider, George, a Peigan V 

Dipper , see Seven Stars. 

Diving for guns lost in a river 210 sq. 

Doctoring, see Medicine-men. 

Dog helps old woman to save deserted children 131 

Dog saves the life of a girl by biting her pursuer 104 

Dog saves a man by discovering approaching enemies. . . 199 B q. 

Gogs 11, 29, 37, 40, 40, S 3 , 104 , 131 sqq , 199 sq 

Dogs killed for fun by the members of the Doves’ society. . 40 

Dogs, name of a society 44 

Dorsey, G. A. IX, 112, 1 14, 134, 144, 100, 177,182, 1S4, 191, 

195, 198, 247 

Dorsey, J. O IX, 112, 134 

Doves, name of a society 43 sqq 

Dreams 28, 55 sqq., 00, 74 sq., S4 sq., 204 sq. 

Dresses, what they were made from 37 ^ 53 sq 

Drums used while doctoring 53 , 59 sq 

Duvall, D. C. . IX sq., 44, 50, 54, 58, 84, 95, 99, 112 sq., 120 

120, 134, 109, 177, 191, 195, 198 
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Dwarf, a Peigan 220 sq. 

Eastern Sweetgrass lulls . . . 214 

Elk gives things , and songs belonging to them , to an owner 

of beaver-rolls 98 sq. 

Elk taking awav another elk’s wife 90 sqq. 

Elk, see Cotton-tree, Pine-tree, Tree. 

Elks fooled and killed by the Old Man 171 sq. 

Elk-head as a place for mice to have their dance in 1 92 

Elk-head fooling an old woman to save children pursued bv her. 129 

Elk river 05 

Elk-woman running away from her husband. . . 90 sqq., 99 sqq. 

Eye-juggling 195 sq. 

Ealse-thunders pitying a man 210- 

Father disowning his children 130 

Finger-nails used by ghosts to shoot with 60 

Fish’s springs 232 

Fishing 230 sq. 

Flies, name of a society 43 

Food-customs 1 sqq. (passim) 

For-nothing-many-guns , other name of Little-plume. 

Four arrows used in reviving a person Ill 

Four nights dancing of buffaloes 141 sq. 

Four sweat-lodges 143 sq. 

Four things put in the pot to revive a person by magic. . . 155 

Four times asking for something 87 

Four times dancing of the Braves 50 

Four times dancing of the Doves 40 

Four times going around a lodge without finding the entrance 152 

Four times scaring a buffalo-skin to revive it 160 

Four times using a buffalo-charm 1 S 5 

Four times using a pine-tree as an arrow 1S3 sq. 

Four years being a member of a society 43 sq. 

Four-bears, an ancient Peigan 05 

Four-bones-game 34 

Four-horns, a Peigan Y, 218 sq. 

Gambling 34 sqq. 

Gambling- wheel 35 sq., 150 sq. 

Gardepie , Elie , a mixed-blood HI 

Geese fooled and eaten by the Old Man 180 sqq. 

Ghosts 54, 58 sqq., 67 sq., 210, 218 sq. 

Ghost -shots 58 sqq. 
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Girl has a bear for a lover , and after his death turns into a 


bear herself, and kills her people 101 sqq. 

Good Old Man, the, causes the blizzard 67 

Goose-chief, an ancient chief of the Peigans, who was killed 
with his war-party, and afterwards appeared with his com- 
panions flying in the air 67 sq. 

Gophers burying each other in hot ashes, killed by the Old 

Man ‘ 174 sq. 

Gophers pitying a woman 116 

Grass-dancers 232 

Green-grass-bull , a Peigan Ill 

Green lake 6 

Grinnell , G. B. IX, 3S, 41, 44, 50, 53 sq., 58, 64, 66 , 71, 84, 

112, 114, 134, 166, 177, 191, 198 

Guns 17 sqq., 210 sqq. 

Guts used to pray with 26 

Hair used by ghosts to shoot with 60 

Heart butte 233 

Hereafter 54 

Hiding-game 35 

Holy Family Mission 222, 233, 23S sqq. 

Horses 3, 11, 13, 15 sqq., 21 sq., 28 sqq., 32 sqq., 51, 65, 70, 
204 sqq., 211 sqq., 219 sqq., 223 sqq., 225 sqq. 
Horses, how T they were found and brought to the Peigans 204 sqq. 

Horses given as a present 51 

Horses killed to accompany their dead masters 21 

Horses, none in the olden times 37 

Horses painted 32 

Horse-raising 223 sqq. 

Horse-stealing 211 sqq., 219 


Hunting 1 sqq., 3S sqq., 44 sq., 49, 69, 93, 117 sqq., 122, 131 sq., 
135, 149, 152, 162 sq., 199, 213, 216 sq., 223, 235 sq. 


Incense 29, 47, 86 , 91, 94 

Inhaler, a monster killed by Clot-of-blood H 4 

Initiation of the Braves 47 S q 

Insanity caused by ghosts (33 

•Tones, W IX, 177, 182 

Kennedy, William, a mixed-blood boy 231 

Killing enemies , first started by Round-cut-seabbv-robe 79 sqq., 88 sq. 
Killing a man by hammering an elk-horn into his ear , while 
he is sleeping j 25 
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Kipp’s springs 235 

Kit-fox accompanying the Old Man 187 sqq. 

Kit-foxes, why in spring they look as they do nowadays. . . 191 

Kit-foxes, name of a society 44 

Kroeber, A. L. IX, 112, 114, 134, 144, 166, 177, 182, 184, 

191, 195, 198, 247 sq. 


Lightning, see Thunder. 

Little Badger creek 233 

Little-crooked-horn, a Peigan ,■ who used to be the Sun-dancer 71 
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PREFACE. 


The student of Chinese and Japanese religion and folklore 
soon discovers the mighty influence of Indian thought upon the 
Far-Eastern mind. Buddhism introduced a great number of Indian, 
not especially Buddhist, conceptions and legends, clad in a Bud- 
dhist garb, into the eastern countries. In China Taoism was 
ready to gratefully take up these foreign elements which in 
many respects resembled its own ideas or were of the same 
nature. In this way the store of ancient Chinese legends was 
not only largely enriched, but they were also mixed up with the 
Indian fables. The same process took place in Japan, when 
Buddhism, after having conquered Korea, in the sixth century 
of our era reached Dai Nippon’s shores. Before a hundred years 
had elapsed the Japanese mind got imbued with foreign ideas, 
partly Chinese, partly Indian. To the mixture of these two 
elements a third one, consisting of the original Japanese concep- 
tions, was added, and a very intricate complex was formed. 
Whoever studies the Japanese legends has the difficult task of 
analysing this complex into its parts. 

No mythical creature is more familiar to Far-Eastern art and 
literature than the dragon. It is interesting to observe how in 
Japan three different kinds of dragons, originating from India, 
China and Japan, are to be found side by side. To the super- 
ficial observer they all belong to one and the same class of rain 
bestowing, thunder and storm arousing gods of the water, but 
a careful examination teaches us that they are different from 
each other. 

The Indian serpent-shaped Xfu/a was identified in China with 
the four-legged Chinese dragon, because both were divine inhabi- 
tants of seas and rivers, and givers of rain. It is no wonder that 
the Japanese in this blending of Chinese and Indian ideas recog- 
nized their own serpent or dragon-shaped gods of rivers and 
mountains, to whom they used to pray for rain in times of 
drought. Thus the ancient legends of three countries were com- 
bined, and features of the one were used to adorn the other. 
In order to throw light upon these facts we must examine the 
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Buddhist ideas concerning the Nagas which came from India to 
the East. Being not acquainted with the Sanscrit language, we 
have to refer to the works of European scholars and to trans- 
lations, in order to explain the western elements found in Chinese 
and Japanese dragon legends. This being our only aim with 
regard to the Nagas, we will deal with them only by way of 
introduction. 

In the First Book we have systematically arranged the most 
interesting quotations concerning the dragon in China, selected 
from the enormous number of passages on this divine animal 
found in Chinese literature from the remotest ages down to 
modern times. In order to give the original conceptions we did 
not quote the numerous poems on the dragon, because the latter, 
although based upon those conceptions, enlarged them in their 
own poetical way. The Second Book treats of the dragon in 
Japan, considered in the light of the facts given by the Introduc- 
tion and Book I. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to express my hearty thanks 
to Professor De Groot, w T hose kind assistance enabled me to 
largely extend the Chinese part of this paper. Not only was his 
very rich and interesting library at my disposal, but be himself 
was an invaluable guide to me through the labyrinth of many 
a difficult Chinese passage. Moreover, from the very beginning 
his splendid works, especially the Reliyioux SyxCm of China, 
formed the basis of my studies in Chinese and Japanese religion 
and folklore. 

I also tender my best thanks to Professor Speyer, who with 
great kindness gave me most valuable information concerning 
the Nagas, and to Miss E. Schmidt, who kindly put her know- 
ledge and time at my disposal in undertaking the weary labour 
of perusing the manuscript and correcting its language. 


Leiden. 


M. W. de Visser. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE NAGA IN BUDDHISM, WITH REGARD TO HIS IDENTIFICATION WITH 

THE CHINESE DRAGON. 

§ 1. The Naga according to European scholars. 

In order to learn the Buddhist conceptions on the Naga’s nature, 
and the reasons why the Chinese identified this serpent with 
their four-legged dragon, we have to consult the works of some 
authorities on Buddhism : Kern, Hardy, Grunwedel and others. 
For the Naga, known in the Far East, is clad in a Biuldhist garb, 
and the legends about him which became popular in China and 
Japan were all imbued with Buddhism. Kern, in his History of 
Indian Buddhism \ states that the Nagas occupy the eighth rank 
in the system of the world, after the Buddhas, Pratyekabuddhas, 
Arhats, Devas, Brahmas, Gandharvas and Garudas, and before 
the Takshas, Kumbhandas (goblins), Asuras (demons), Raksasas 
(giants), Pretas (ghosts, spectres) and the inhabitants of hell. 
“They are water spirits, represented as a rule in human shapes, 
with a crown of serpents on their heads”. And in his Manual 
of Indian Buddhism 1 2 we read that they are “snake-like beings, 
resembling clouds”. As to the enumeration of the beings, this is 
different in some other texts, as we learn from a note in the 
same Manual 3 . In the initial phrase of all the Avadanas 
Buddha is said to be worshipped by men, Devas, Nagas, 
Yakshas, Asuias, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas 4 . These are, 
however, not exactly the “Eight classes” often mentioned in Chi- 
nese and Japanese Buddhist works. These are Devas, Nagas, 
Yakshas, Gandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas \ 

1 Histoire du Bouddhisme dans Vlnde , Annales du Musee Guimet, Bibl. d etudes, 
X et XI, Vol. I, p. 310 (295). 2 P. 59 seq. 3 P. GO, note 1. 

4 Lfios Feer, Avadana-fataka, Annales du Musee Guimet XVIII, p. 2. 

5 The phrase “Devas, Nagas and (the remaining of the) eight classes 

is very often found in the Chinese sutras. Edkins ( Chinese Buddhism, p. 217) 
says: “Beings inferior to the Devas are called collectively the “Eight classes . This is 
a mistake, for, as Eitel ( Sanscr.-Chin . diet. s. v. Naga, p. 103) rightly explains, the 

Verb. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. Dl. XIII, N° 2. 1 
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Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism 1 gives the following details con- 
cerning the Nagas. “The Nagas reside in the loka (world) under 
the Trikuta rocks that support Meru, and in the waters of the 
world of men. They have the shape of the spectacle-snake, with 
the extended hood (coluber naga); but many actions are attri- 
buted to them that can only be done by one possessing the 
human form. They are demi-gods, and have many enjoyments; 
and they are usually represented as being favourable to Buddha and 
his adherents ; but when their wrath is roused, their opposition is 
of a formidable character”. With regard to Mount Meru Hardy 
says: “The summit is the abode of Sekra (Qakra), the regent or 
chief of the dewaloka called Tawutisa (Trayastrinnjat) ; and around 
it are four mansions, 5000 yojanas in size, inhabited by nagas, 
garundas, khumbandas, and yakas” 2 . In describing the dewa- 
lokas he says: “The palace of Viriipaksha is on the west. His 

Devas also belong to the Eight classes. But according to Eitel, the ancient Chinese 
phrase speaks of “Nagas, Devas and (others of) the eight classes ( M^cASli) i 
never found them enumerated in this order in the Chinese sutras, for the Devas were 
always placed before the Nagas. Moreover, in the jatakas and avadanas the Devas 
always precede the Nagas in the often repeated order of beings. In the “Sutra on the 
original vow of the Bodhisattva Kshitigarbha” (Nan jo’s Catalogue, nr 1003, translated 
from Sanscrit into Chinese at the end of the seventh century), p. 26, the terms 

A at 1$ ’ “ Devas ’ Na S as > Demons and Spirits”, and A If I A > “Devas 
Nagas, and (the remaining of) the Eight Classes”, are met side by side. I often found 
the phrase Tenryu hachibu in Japanese works. This is, of course, the logical order, as 
the Devas are of higher rank in the system of the world than the Nagas and there- 
fore ought to he mentioned before the latter. The fact that the Devas belong to the 
eight classes is stated in the Ta-Ming san-tsctng fall slat , “Numbers (i. e. numerical 
terms and phrases) of the Law of the Tripitaka, collected under the Great Ming dynasty” 
(Nanjo, nr 1021), Ch. 33, p. 13 sq., s. v. A 'nP ’ where they are enumerated as 
Devas, Nagas, Yakshas, Gandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas. 

There is, however, a second phrase, namely “Men, Devas and (the remaining of) the 
Eight Classes”, A A A ’ wl,ich we r,nd in the STttmlamliara na.ilrct (Nanjo, 
nr 1182, Great Japanese Trip, of Leiden, Ch. X, p. 4 a and 6), in two passages where the 
Buddhas fakvamuni and Maitreya are said to honour Mahakacvapa “before men Devas 
and (the remaining of) the eight classes”. Huber ( Sulralamkara , nr 5G, pp. 278 seq.) 
translates: “Les huit classes des Devas”, but the Devas are not divided into ei<dit 
classes and the character A (men) belongs, of course, to the same sentence and not to 
the preceding one. Men precede Devas when the different beings are enumerated and 
the initial phrase of the Avadanas gives us their names: Men, Devas, Nagas. Yakshas 
Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas (cf. also Huber, 1.1., pp. 462 seq.^ Ciiavannes' 
Cinq cents conies et apologues extrails da Tripitaka chinois (1910), Vol. ID p 61) 

If the former phrase actually is found sometimes in ancient Chinese books in the 
wrong form given by Edkiss, the Nagas being placed before the Devas (I think I saw 
it once also in a Japanese work), this mistake must have risen from blending the for- 
mer phrase with the latter, which mentions the Devas in the second place ° 

1 P. 44. 2 P. 11. 
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attendants are the Nagas, a kela-laksha in number, who have 
red garments, hold a sword and shield of coral, and are mounted 
on red horses” 

Grunwedel 2 ) states that the attributes of this Virupaksha, one 
of the four lokapalas or Guardians ’of the World, also called 
the “Four Great Kings” (Caturmaharajas), are a caitya (a sanc- 
tuary) or a jewel in the form of a caitya in the right, and a 
serpent in the left hand. 

Before Gautama’s attainment of Buddhahood a Naga king, 
Kala by name, became aware of the approaching event by the 
sound the Bodhisattva’s golden vessel produced when striking 
against the vessels of the three last Buddhas in Kala’s abode. 
For they all had, like Siddhartha, flung their golden bowls into 
the river 3 . 

As we shall see below, the Naga king Mueilinda, who lived 
in the lake of this name, by his coils and hoods sheltered the 
Lord from wind and rain for seven days. The Indian artists often 
represented the Buddha sitting under Mucilinda’s extended hoods. 

Not always, however, were the Naga kings so full of reverence 
towards the Buddha; but in the end, of coui’se, even the most 
obstinate one was converted. Nandopananda, e. g., tried to prevent 
the Lord’s return from the Tushita heaven to the earth, but was 
conquered by Maudgalyayana in the shape of a Garuda, and 
was then instructed by the Buddha himself 4 . When the Master 
had delivered a sutra in one of the heavenly paradises, the Devas 
and Nagas came forward and said: “We will henceforth protect 
correct doctrine” 3 . After Buddha’s death the Naga kings struggled 
with the kings of the Devas and eight kings of India to obtain 
a share in Buddha’s relics °, and got one third, and Ashoka gave 
Nanda a hair of Buddha’s moustaches, while he threatened to 
destroy his kingdom if he refused. Nanda erected a pagoda of 
rock crystal for it on Mount Sumeru 7 . 

According to Northern Buddhism Nagarjuna (± 150 A. D.), the 
founder of the Mahayana doctrine, w 7 as instructed by Nagas in 
the sea, who showed him unknown books and gave him his 
most important work, the Prajiia paramita, with which he returned 


t P. 24. 

2 Mytholotjie des Buddhismus in Tibet und der Monrjolei , p. 181. 

3 Kern, Manual, p. 19; Hist, du Bouddhismc dans I’lnde, Vol, I, p. 70 (64) (there 
he is called “roi du monde souterrain”). 

4 Hardy, 1.1., pp. 302 seq. 

5 Edkins, 1.1., p. 39. 6 Edkin=, 1.1 , p. 58. 

7 Ibidem, p. 59. 
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to India. For this reason his name, originally Arjuna, was changed 
into Nagarjuna ', and he is represented in art with seven N agas 
over his head 1 2 . 

The Mahayana school knows a long list of Naga kings, among 
whom the eight so-called “Great Naga kings” are the following: 
Nanda (called Nagaraja, the “King of the Nagas”), Upananda, 
Sagara, Vasuki, Takshaka, Balavan, Anavatapta and TJtpala 3 4 . 
These eight are often mentioned in Chinese and Japanese legends 
as “the eight Dragon-kings”, /V UK 3* > and were said to have 
been among Buddha’s audience, with their retinues, while he 
delivered the instructions contained in the “Sutra of the Lotus 
of the Good Law” (Saddharma Pundarika sutra, Hokkekyo, 

^Tbf Nagas are divided into four castes, just like men, and 
form whole states. “They are”, says Grunwedel 5 6 , “the Lords of 
the Earth more than any one else, and send, when having been 
insulted, drought, bad crops, diseases and pestilence among 
mankind”. 

With regard to the Nagas in Indian art we have an excellent 
guide in Grunwedel’s Buddhistische Kunst in Indien. After having 
stated that the Yedas not yet mention them c , but that they 
belong to the Indian popular belief, extended afterwards by the 
official brahmanic religion, he further remarks that they often 
penetrated in human shape into the Master’s neighbourhood and 
even tried to be taken up among his followers, as we see on a 
relief of Gandhara (p. 102, Fig. 47 ; the Naga’s true shape was 
detected in his sleep). For this reason one of the questions put, 
even to-day, to those who wish to be taken up into the Order 
is: “Are you perhaps a Naga?” There are three ways in which 
the Indian Buddhist art has represented the Nagas. First: fully 
human, on the head an Uraeus-like snake, coming out of the 


1 Translated into Lung-shu, || or Dragon-tree; cf. Edkins, p. 230; Eitel, 

1.1., p. 103. We find the name Nagarjuna in the Kathusaritsagara, Ch. XLI, Tawnev’s 
translation, Vol. I, p. 376: a minister, “who knew the use of all drugs and by making 
an elixir rendered himself and king Chirayus (Long-lived) free from old-age, and long- 
lived”. 

2 Grunwedel, 1.1., pp. 30 seqq., p. 46. 

3 Grunwedel, 1.1., pp- 190 seq. 

4 Hardy, 1.1., p. 215. 

5 L.I., p. 187. 

6 Cf. L. VON Schkoeder, Indiens Literatur mid Cultur (1887), p. 377: “Im Rigveda 
sind dieselben (die Schlangengotter) ganz unbekannt, in Yajurveda aber finden wir be- 
reits Anrufung und Verehrung verschiedener Seblangen”. 
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neck and often provided with several heads. This form has been 
taken up in Tibet, China and Japan Secondly : common ser- 
pents, and thirdly : a combination of both, i. e. snakes of which 
the upper part of the body looks human, snake’s heads appearing 
sbove their human heads; the lower part of the body entirely 
snake-like 1 2 3 . The first mentioned shape is to be seen in Fig. 5 
(p. 29), a relief representing Nagas worshipping a small stupa 
on a throne, and in Fig. 103 (p. 103), where a Garuda in the 
shape of an enormous eagle is flying upwards with a NagI (Naga 
woman) in his claws, and biting the long snake which comes 
out of the woman’s neck. A pillar figure of the stupa of Bharhut 
represents Cakravaka, the Naga king, standing on a rock in the 
water, with five snake’s heads in his neck, while snakes are 
visible in holes of the rock *. Once, when Nagas appeared before 
Buddha in order to listen to his words, he ordered Vajrapani to 
protect them against the attacks of their enemies, the Garudas. 
An Indian relief shows us these Nagas, the Naga king Elapatra 
and his consort, standing in the water, with snakes upon 
their heads, and worshipping Buddha, while in the background 
Vajrapani is brandishing his sceptre against the expected Garudas. 
This Vajrapani’s main function is, according to GrCnwedkl, to 
give rain, and as a raingod he is the protector ol the rain (jiving 
snake-gods, the Nagas 4 . 

Foocher’s very interesting paper on the Great Miracle ot the 
Buddha at Qravasti 5 repeately mentions the Naga kings Nanda 
ajid Upananda, represented at the base of the Buddha’s lotus 
seat. At the request of King Prasenajit the Buddha wrought 
two miracles : walking through the air in different attitudes he 
alternately emitted flames and waves from the upper or lower 
part of his body, and, secondly,' he preached the Law after having 
multiplied himself innumerable times, up to the sky and in all 
directions. According to the Divgavadana the Buddha, after having 
completed the first miracle, conceived a wordly idea, which was 
immediately executed by the gods. Brahma and (Jlakra placed 
themselves at the Buddha’s right and left side, and the Naga 


1 Cf. p. 114, Fig. 57, a Japanese picture, after Chinese model, representing Buddha’s 
Nirvana. Among the lamenting creatures, which surround the Masters body, also Naga 
kings with snakes above their heads are to be seen. 

2 Cf. Gruswedel, Myth, des Buddhismus in Tibet und der Mongolei, p. 89, Fig. 73. 

3 Grunwedel, Buddh. in Tibet und der Mongolei, p. 15. 

4 L.I., p. 160. 

5 Foucher, Le grand miracle du Buddha d Cravasli, Journal Asiatique, Seiie X, 
Tome XIII, pp. 1 — 78. 
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kings Nanda and Upananda (who were said so have bathed the 
new-born Buddha and to have played a part in many episodes 
of his life) created an enormous, magnificent lotus upon which 
the Master sat down. Then the Buddha by means of his magic 
power created a great number of Buddhas, seated on lotuses or 
standing, walking, lying, over his head, up to the highest heavens, 
and on all sides. This scene is recognized by Foucher on several 
Indian monuments. Often the two Naga kings are seen under or 
on both sides of the lotus created by themselves. They are 
represented supporting the lotus in a kneeling attitude, entirely 
human but with five serpents over their heads ', or with human 
upper bodies and scaly serpent tails ■. 

In the Jatakas the Nagas are always described as enormous ser- 
pents ; sometimes, however, they appear in later Indian (i. e. Graeco- 
Buddhist) art as real dragons, although with the upper part of 
the body human. So we see them on a relief from Gandhara 1 2 3 , 
worshipping Buddha’s almsbowl, in the shape of big water-dragons, 
scaled and winged, with two horse-legs, the upper part of the 
body human. Most remarkable is a picture 4 5 which represents 
Garudas fighting with Nagas before the preaching saint Subhuti. 
The Nagas are depicted there in all their three forms: common 
snakes, guarding jewels; human beings with four snakes in their 
necks; and winged sea-dragons, the upper part of the body 
human, but with a horned, ox-like head, the lower part of the 
body that of a coiling dragon. Here we find a link between the 
snake of ancient India and the four-legged Chinese dragon. 


§ 2. The Naga according to some translated Buddhist texts. 

After having referred to European scholars with respect to the 
Naga in Buddhism, we may compare their results with some 
translated Indian texts. Being not acquainted with the Sanscrit 
language, we thankfully make use of these translations in order 
to illustrate the Buddhist dragon tales of China and Japan; for, 
as I stated already in the Preface, this is the only aim of this 
Introduction. 

Professor Cowell’s ’ translation of the J a taka, the canonical 

1 Pp. 19, 48 seq., fig. 3, a sculpture of the rock-temples of Ajanta; cf. pp. 64 seq., 
fig. 11; pp. 74 seq., fig- 10, with two Niigis; pp. 58 seq., fig. 8. 

2 P. 56 seq., fig. 7 (sculpture from Magadha). 

3 Gkuswedll, Bitddh. Kunst in Indian, p. 20, fig. 10. 

4 Grunwedel, Buddh. in Tibet vnd der Mongolci, p. 189. fig. ICO. 

5 “ The Jalaka", Cambridge 1895—1907. 
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Pali text, made up of those marvellous stories of the Buddha’s 
former births, told by himself, contains seven tales which are 
vivid pictures of the great magic power of the Nagas, especially 
of ' their kings, of the splendour of their palaces, and, on the 
other hand, of their helplessness against their deadly enemies, the 
Garudas The Nagas are semi-divine serpents which very often 
assume human shapes and whose kings live with their retinues 
in the utmost luxury in their magnificent abodes at the bottom 
of the sea or in rivers .or lakes. When leaving the Naga world 
they are in constant danger of being grasped and killed by the 
gigantic semi-divine birds, the Garudas, which also change them- 
selves into men Buddhism has, in its usual way, declared both 
Nagas and Garudas, mighty figures of the Hindu world of gods 
and demons, to be the obedient servants of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas 
and saints, and to have an open ear for their teachings \ In the 
same way Northern Buddhism adopted the gods of the countries 
where it introduced itself and made them protectors of its doctrine 
instead of its antagonists. 

Sometimes 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 we read that the Buddha, in a previous existence, 
succeeded in reconciling even such bitter enemies as a Naga 
and a Garuda king. He himself was sometimes born as a mighty 
Naga king. Thus he reigned as King Campeyya in his “jewelled 
pavillion” in the river Campa as King Samkhapala in the lake 
of this name and as King Bhuridatta in the sacred river 
Yamuna \ In all these three cases he desired to be reborn in 
the world of men, and in order to attain this aim left his palace 
on fastdays and lay down on the top of an ant heap, observing 
the fast and offering his magnificent snake body to the passers-by. 


1 Vol. II, p. 10, Book II, nr 154, the Uraga-Jataka; Vol. Ill, p. 174, Book VI, nr 
386, the Kharaputta-Jataka; Vol. IV, p. 281, Book XV, nr 506, the Canipeyya-Jataka ; 
Vol. V, p. 42, Book XVI, nr 518, the Pandara-Jataka; Vol. V, p. 84, Book XVII, nr 
524, the Sariikhapala-Jataka ; Vol. VI, p. 80, Book XXII, nr 543, the Bhuridatta-Jataka ; 
and Vol. VI, p. 126, Book XXII, nr 545, the Vidhurapandita-Jataka. 

2 In Japan these birds have been identified with the Tengu: comp, my treatise on 
the Tengu, Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. XXXVI, Part. II, 
pp. 25—98. 

3 Cf. Chavannes, Contes et apologues, nr 343 (Vol. II, p. 288), where a Garuda does 
not grasp a Naga who has fled into the house of an ascetic on a small island in the 
sea; cf. Vol. Ill, p. 82, where a wicked Naga king is forced by an Arhat to go away, 
and Vol. I, nr 151, p. 423, where the Buddha converts a very evil Naga, whom innu- 
merable Arhats could not convert. 

4 Vol. II, p. 10, nr 154. 

5 Vol. IV, 281, Book XV, nr 500. 

6 Vol. V, p. 84, Book XVII, nr 524. 

7 Vol. VI, pp. 80—113, Book XXII, nr 543. 
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Patiently he underwent the most terrible tortures, without using 
his enormous power against the puny rogues who caused him 
so much pain. As Samkhapala he was freed by a passing mer- 
chant, whom he thereupon treated as a guest in his palace for 
a whole year, and who afterwards became an ascetic. In the two 
other cases, however, he fell into the hands of a snake-charmer, 
who by means of magical herbs, which he spit upon him, and 
by virtue of the “charm which commands all things of sense”, 
as well as by squeezing and crushing, weakened the royal snake, 
and putting him in his basket carried him off to villages and 
towns, where he made him dance before the public. In both 
legends the Bodhisattva is just performing before the King ol 
Benares, when he is released on account of the appearance of 
another Naga, Sumana, his queen, or Sudassana, his brother ’. 

In the shape of a Garuda-king we find the Bodhisattva in 
another tale 2 , where he finds out the secret way by which the 
Nagas often succeed in conquering and killing the Garudas, 
namely by swallowing big stones and thus making themselves 
so heavy that their assailants, striving to lift them up, drop 
down dead in the midst of the stream of water, flowing out of 
the Naga’s widely opened mouths. Pandara, a Naga king, was 
foolish enough to trust an ascetic, whom both he and the Garuda 
used to visit and honour, and told him at his repeated request 
the valuable secret of the Naga tribe. The treacherous ascetic 
revealed it at once to the Bodhisattva, who now succeeded in 
capturing Pandara himself by seizing him by the tail and holding 
him upside down, so that he disgorged the stones he had swallowed 
and was an easy prey. Moved by Pandara’s lamentations, 
however, he released him and they became friends, whereupon 
they went together to the perfidious ascetic. The Naga king 
caused this fellow’s head to split into seven pieces and the man 
himself to be swallowed by the earth and to be reborn in the 
Avici hell. 

In the Kharaputta-jataka 3 we read about a Naga king who 
was nearly killed by boys, when seeking food on earth, but was 
saved out of their hands by Senaka, king of Benares. We do 
not read what made the mighty Naga so powerless against those 
children; for there was apparently no question of fasting as in 


-1 A similar tale is to be found in Chavannes’s Contes et apologues extraits du 
Tripitaka chinois, Vol. I, pp. 189 sqq., nr 50. 

2 Vol. V, pp. 42 seqq., Book XVI, nr 518. 

3 Vol. Ill, p. 174, Book VI, nr 386. 
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the above mentioned legends of the Bodhisattva. He went back 
to the Naga world and from there brought many jewels as a 
present to the King, at the same time appointing one of his 
numberless Naga girls to be near the King and to protect him. 
He gave him also a charm by means of which he would always 
be able to find the girl, if he did not see her, and afterwards 
presented him with another charm, giving knowledge of all 
sounds, so that he understood the voices even of ants So we 
find the Naga king not only in the possession of numberless 
jewels and beautiful girls, but also of mighty charms, bestowing 
supernatural vision and hearing. The palaces of the Naga kings 
are always described as extremely splendid, abounding with gold 
and silver and precious stones, and the Naga women, when 
appearing in human shape, were beautiful beyond description. 
But the whole race was terribly quick-tempered, which made 
them, considering their deadly poison and their great magic 
power, very dangerous creatures". Even the breath .of their 
nostrils was sufficient to kill a man, as we read in the above 
mentioned Kharaputta-jataka, where the Naga king, angry be- 
cause the girl whom he had appointed to protect King Senaka, 
came back to the Naga world, falsely complaining that the King 
had struck her because she did not do his bidding, at once sent 
four Naga youths to destroy Senaka in his bedroom by the 
breath of their nostrils. 

Often we find stories of men staying as guests in some Naga 
king’s palace and enjoying all its luxury, sometimes for seven 
days 3 , sometimes even for a whole year 4 . The most interesting 
of all the Naga tales is the Bhuridatta-jataka 5 . We read there 
about “the Naga world beneath the ocean °, and about the Naga 
palace “beneath the Yamuna’s sacred stream^ ', but at the same 
time the Naga maidens, frightened by the Alambayana spell, a 
serpent spell obtained from a Garuda-king , sank into the 
earth”, and the “jewel of luck” 9 , which “grants all desires” >°, 
when falling on the ground “went through it and was lost in 

~7' iT^lliTof C ii a vanned* Contes et Apologues (Vol. II, P . 382) a Naga king causes 
a king to understand all animals. 

2 Vol. VI, p. 82, Book XXII, nr 543. 

3 Voi. IV, p. 281, Book XV, nr 506. , 

4 Vol. V, p. 84, Book XVII, nr 524. In nrs 94 and 20/ of Ciiavannes Contes et 
Apologues (Vol. I, p. 358, Vol. II, P . 87) an Arhat daily flies with his bed to the 
palace of a Naga king, where he receives food. 

5 Vol. VI, pp. 80—113, Book XXII, nr 543. 

6 P. 80. 7 P. 107. 8 Pp. 93, 95. 

9 P. 91. 10 P. 94. 
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the Naga world” So we see that whatever belongs to that 
world can disappear into the earth and needs not enter the 
water, because both are the Nagas’ domain 1 2 . The “jewel which 
grants all desires”, which was guarded by the Naga maidens 
but forgotten in their terror for the Garucla spell, is nothing but 
the “Nyo-i hoju”, M 3? mentioned in the Chinese and 
Japanese legends. The same story teaches us that children of 
men and Nagi (Naga women) are “of a watery nature”, and 
cannot stand sunshine or wind, but are happiest when playing 
in the water 3 . 

So far the Jatakas of Coweli/s edition. It is a strange fact 
that in all these tales no mention is made of the Naga’s nature 
of <jod of clouds and rain, although this is the main reason why 
the Chinese identified him with their dragon. In the legends, 
translated from the Chinese Tripitaka by Chavannes 4 , however, 
so much stress is laid on the rain giving capacity of the Naga, 
that we need not doubt as to its predominance in Northern 
Buddhism. 

From the Lolita vistara 5 6 7 we learn that in the fifth week after 
reaching perfect Enlightenment the Buddha went to lake Muci- 
linda, and the Naga king of the same name, who resided there, 
came out of the water and with his coils and hoods shielded 
the Lord from the rain for seven days, whereafter he assumed 
the shape of a youth and worshipped the Great Being. In the 
Mahuvarjtja 0 the name of the lake and the Naga king is Muca- 
linda, and “in order to protect the Lord against the cold and 
the humidity, he seven times surrounded him with his coils and 
extended his hood over him”. According to Hardy 7 “in the sixth 
week, he went to the lake Muchalinda, where he remained at 


1 P. 97. 

2 Cf. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism , p. 163, where king Bimbisara, liearin" that 
a mysterious being (the Bodhisattva) was seen, is said to have ordered his courtiers to 
watch him when he should leave the town. “If he be a demon, he will vanish- if he 
be a deva, he will ascend into the sky; if a Naga, lie will descend into the earth”. 

3 P. 82. 

4 Cinq cents conies et apologues extraits (hi Tripitaka chinois (1910). 

5 Ch. XXII; Chavannes also refers to the Yoga sutra, Sect. Ill, 18, 19 and 49- cf 
Kekn, Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 21 seq.; Olden-berg, Buddha , p. 136. In 
painting and sculpture the Buddha is frequently sitting under the extended hood of 
the Naga (Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 182: Grcnweuel, Mythologied.es Buddhis- 
mus in Tibet und der Mongolei, p. 110, Fig. 87 and 88). 

6 I, 3, quoted by Kern, Hisloire du Bomhlhisme dans VInde, Annales du Musee 
Guimet X et XII, Vol. I, p. 86 (78). 

7 Manual of Buddhism, p. 182. 
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the foot of a raidella tree. At that time rain began to fall, 
which continued for seven days, without intermission, in all the 
four continents. The naga Muchalinda having ascended to the 
surface of the lake, saw the darkness produced by the storm, 
and in order to shelter Budha from the rain and wind, and 
protect him from flies, mosquitoes, and other insects, he spread 
over him his extended hood, which served the purpose of a canopy . 

It is highly interesting to compare with these passages the 
version of the same legend, found in the Chinese Tiipitaka . 
There he is said to have gone to Mucilinda’s river (not lake) 
immediately after having reached Enlightenment. While he was 
sitting under a tree, his brilliant light penetrated into theNaga’s 
palace, just as in former times his three predecessors of this kalpa 
had spread their light, sitting on the same spot. The Aaga, delightec 
to see the new Buddha’s light, arose from the water, and, sur- 
rounding the Lord with seven coils, covered him with Ins seven 
heads (not hoods). “ The Naga, delighted, caused wind and rain /or 
seven days and nights ” 2 3 . All that time the Loid sat motion ess, 
protected by the royal snake, the first of all animals to be con- 
verted. This legend is to be found in the Luh-tu tsih lung, ' nr 
143 of Nanjo’s Catalogue, translated by Seng-hwoi 4 5 , who died 
A. D. 280 s . 

The same work contains many jatakas, in which the Nag as aie 
frequently mentioned, sometimes in company with Qakra, Bia ima, 
the four devarajas and the gods of the earth b . One day, w en 
the Bodhisattva and Ananda were Nagas in order to complete 


1 Chavannes, 1.1., Vol. I, Ch. VI, p. 275 sqq, nr 70; Tokyo ed. of tlle Tn l’ 1 4 lka 

(1880—1885), VI, 5, pp. 82 sq.; great Japan, ed, in Leiden and in the India U ice, 

Ch. VI, pp. 15 sqq. 

o At? N AM UJ ltd Jr' H T i7. Chavannes translates: “Pour samuser, 
le JdSiat! M et la phue”. I should prefer: “The Naga, delighted cansed 
wind and rain”. He was delighted because he could shelter the Lord finm the am 
and rain caused by himself. He did not think of amusing himself But the mam point 
of the question is the fact that the Naga in this ve.-s.on is said to have caused le 

wind and the rain himself, while the other versions only state that the.e was 

• and rain. . , 

3 _JL. H* Tf. M, “Collected sutras on the six Paramitas”. Chavannes first thought 
that thesesutras had been collected by Senc-hwci himself (Vol. I P- 1, note 1), hut 
afterwards felt inclined to believe that it is a translation o o e 

(Introd., p. Ill), 4 • 

5 Nr 680 of Nanjo’s Catalogue, partly translated by Beal under the title o o- 
mantic legend of Sakya Buddha ”, does not contain thib . vr ^ n 

G Cf. CHAVANNES, id, Vol. I, Chap. V, pp. mo sq.. nrs 43 and 44; Trip. VI, 5, p. 
69; great Jap. ed. of Leiden, nr 143, Ch. V, pp. t>«, 6tf. 
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the expiation of theiv former evil deeds, “expanding their 
majestic spirit, they made heaven and earth shake; they raised the 
clouds and caused the rain to fall ” '. And when Devadatta was a 
terrible Naga, “he expanded all his force; lightning and thunder 
flashed and rattled ” 2 . 

The ICiujsah fi-yu king 3 4 , “Old (version of the) Samyuktava- 
dana sutra” (miscellaneous metaphors), translated in the third 
century A. D. by the same Seng-hwui (Nanjo’s Catalogue, nr. 1359) 
in some of its apologues mentions the Nagas as bringers of rain. 
Such a being by its rain made the dike, along which a gramanera 
carried his master’s rice, so slippery that the man repeatedly 
tumbled down and dropped the rice into the mud. His master 
summoned the Nag a, who in the shape of an old man prostrated 
himself before the Arhat and invited him to dine in his palace 
all the days of his life. The Arhat accepted this offer and daily 
flew with his bed to the Naga’s palace, after having entered 
abstract contemplation. But his pupil, anxious to know from 
where his master had got the splendid rice grains which he 
discovered m his almsbowl, hid himself under the bed and 

e !! D ? mg ™° ° ne ° f ltS feet arrived with the Arhat at the Naga’s 
abode. The latter, his wife and the whole crowd of beautiful 
women respectfully saluted the gramana and the gramanera, but 
the latter was warned by his master not to forget, that he the 
gra map era himself, was a must higher being than the Na<*a 

^ 1 t , Wlt ^ anding .f\ the latter ’ s treasures and beautiful women! 

The Naga said he, “has to endure three kinds of sufferings- 
his delicious food turns into toads as soon as he takes it into 
his mouth, his beautiful women, as well as he himself change 
into serpents when he tries to embrace them; on his ’back he 
has scales lying in a reverse direction, and when sand and 
pebbles enter between them, he suffers pains which pierce his 
heart. Therefore do not envy him”. The pupil, however did not 
answer; day and night he thought of the Na<o, and k 
eat. He fell ill, died and was reborn as the Na-a’s son t0 

terri ble tha n his father, but after death became a man 


* 


nr 


Great Jnp. ed „f Leidee 

143, Ch. V, p, 196; Cha.asso, Vol. I, Ch. V, p. m T . ' , 

2 Btt ^ ’ 8; Tnp - VI > 5 > p- h. 

Hi a Ja P- e <t Of Leiden, nr 143 Ch VI n 

27a; Chavannes, Vol. I, Ch. VI, p. 254, nr 70; Trip VI 5 ,v -s ’ ' V1, P- 

3 mmmm m- ’ ,p 

4 Chavannes, 1.1., Vol. I, nr 94, pp. 358 sqq. (Trip. XIX 7 to 

Leiden, nr 1359, Ch. I, pp. 6 sq.). Cf. a similar tale, Vol II nr 207 ’ ™ . g ‘ eat JaP ' ed ' ° f 

ni i07 > P-87 (Trip. XIX, 7, p. 10).' 
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Another time the Buddha’s disciples are compared to a great 
Naga who liked to give rain to the earth, but, fearing that the 
latter might not be able to bear the weight of the water, 
decided to make the rain fall into the sea 

In the Tsah jfi-yii king 1 2 , a work from the Korean Tripitaka, 
not to be found in Nanjo’s Catalogue (for nr 1368, which bears 
the same title, is a different work) we find the following Naga 
tales. A Naga ascended to the sky and caused abundant rains to 
fall: for the devas they brought the seven precious things, for 
mankind fertilizing water, and for the hungry demons a great 
fire which burned the whole of their bodies 3 . 

Another Naga who by means of a single drop of water conld 
give rain to one or two or three kingdoms, nay to the whole 
Jambndvlpa, placed it in the great sea that it might not dry up 4 5 6 7 . 

An exorcist of Nagas went with his pitcher full of water to 
the pond of such a being and by his magic formulae surrounded 
the Naga with fire. As the water of the pitcher was the only 
refuge the serpent could find, it changed into a very small 
animal and entered the pitcher 3 . 

Here we see the Nagas not only as rain gods, but also as 
beings wholly dependent on the presence of water and much 
afraid of fire, just like the dragons in many Chinese and Japanese 
legends. 

With regard to the precious pearls in the possession of the 
Nagas as gods of the waters, we may mention a tale to be 
found in the Mo ho seng chi liih 0 or “Discipline of the Maha- 
samghikas” (nanjo, nr 1119), translated in 416 by Buddhabhadra 
and Fah-hif.n \ There we read about a Naga who wore a necklace 
of pearls, which he liked so much that he preferred it to bis 
friendship towai'ds a hermit. The latter, daily tortured by the 
Naga’s coils, wound around his body, succeeded in getting rid 


1 L.I., Vol. I, nr 138, p. 410 (Trip. XIX, 7, p. 24). 

2 $1^, cf. Chavannes, 1.1-, Vol. II, p. 1, note 1. Both this -work and 

the Chung king chwen tsah p c i-yu king , f|f- (Nanjo, nr 

1366) are said to be compiled by the bhiksu Tao Lion, , but are probably 

two different editions of his work; Kumarajiva seems to have translated Tao Lion’s 
work in 401 A. D. 

3 Chavannes, 1.1., Vol. II, nr 167, p. 23 (Trip. XIX, 7, p. 3). 

4 L.I., Vol. If, nr 193, p. 63 (Trip. XIX, 7, p. 8). 

5 L.I., Vol. II, nr 179, p. 42 (Trip. XIX, 7, p. 5). 

6 Mahasainghika vinaya. 

7 Nanjo, Catal., App. II, nrs 42 and 45. 
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of him only by asking him for the precious necklace Also the 
Chinese dragons were said to have pearls at their throats. 

The Avadana-cataka, a hundred legends translated from the 
Sanskrit by Leon Feeu 2 contain a few passages concerning the 
Nagas. The most important one is the 91 th legend 3 , where 
Suparni, the king of birds, is said to have seized from the ocean 
a little Naga, which after having been devoured was reborn as 
Subhuti and by following the Buddha’s teachings reached Arhatship. 
He remembered to have had five hundred rebirths among the 
Nagas on account of a long row of wicked thoughts in previous 
existences. Now he used his supernatural power to convert both 
Nagas and Garudas by protecting the former against five hundred 
Garudas and the latter against a gigantic Naga, which he caused 
to appear. In this way the law of love was taught them, and 
they followed his teachings. 

In another legend 4 a Brahman is said to have been reborn as 
a Naga because he had broken his fast; seven times a day a 
rain of burning sand came down upon him till he succeeded in 
keeping a special fast. Then, after having died with abstinence 
of food, he was reborn in the Trayastrinujat heaven. 

In a third passage 5 Yirupaksha, one of the four guardians of 
the world, who reigns on the West side of Mount Meru, is said 
to be surrounded by Nagas (his subjects, who live in the West). 

Finally, the Nagas are mentioned among the divine beings 
who came to worship the Buddha: Qakra, the king of the gods, 
ViQvakarma and the four great kings surrounded by Devas, 
Nagas, Yakshas, Gandharvas and Kumbhandas 0 ; another time 
they are enumerated as follows: Devas, Nagas, Yakshas, Asuras, 
Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas \ 

In Acvaghosa’s Sutralamkura s , translated into French from 
KumarajIva’s Chinese version by Edouard Huber, the Nagas are 
often mentioned. “When the great Naga causes the rain to fall, 
the ocean alone can receive the latter; in the same way the 


1 Chavannes, 1. 1., Vol. II, nr 355, p. 319 (Trip. XV, 8, p. 44). 

2 Annales du Mitsec Guimet, Tome XVIII (1891). 

3 Pp. 366 sq. 4 Nr 59, pp. 227 sqq. 5 jq r jg g3 

6 Nr 12, pp. 57 sq. 7 Nr 17, p. 77. 1 2 

8 Kumarajlva translated this collection of tales about A.D. 410; the original Sanskrit 
text is lost, except some fragments, which, according to Huber, show that Kumarajlva 
not always understood the text. Huber’s translation is based upon the T5 ky 5 edition 
of the Tripitaka (XIX, 4). It is nr 1182 of Naxjo’s Catalogue, entitled -4b At f|| 
liberally translated: Mahalainkara stitra castra. ' 
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Samgha (alone) can receive the great rain of the Law” When 
a merchant, Kotxkarna by name, visited a town of pretas, these 
hungry demons uttered a long complaint, which contains the 
following verse: “When on the mountains and valleys the Heavenly 
Dragons (the Nagas) cause the sweet dew to descend, this changes 
into bubbling fire and spouts upon our bodies” 2 . “Elapatra the 
Nagaraja, having violated the commandments by maltreating the 
leaves of a tree, after death fell among the Nagas, and none of 
the Buddhas has predicted the time when he shall be able to 
leave them” 3 . 

“The tears (of those who, on hearing the Law of the twelve 
Nidanas, are moved by pity and weep with compassion) can 
entirely destroy the Naga Vasuki who exhales a violent poison” 4 . 

“The Raksasas and the Pigacas, the evil Nagas and even the 
robbers dare not oppose the words of the Buddha” *. 

An evil Naga guarded a big tree which stood in a large pond, 
and killed all those who took a branch or a leaf from it. When 
the bhiksus came to hew down the tree in order to build a 
stupa, the people and a brahman warned them not to do so on 
account of the danger, but the bhiksus answered: “With regard 
to the poisonous Naga, you, brahman, glorify yourself. But we 
rely upon the Naga of men (the Buddha), and, placing our trust 

in Him, glorify ourselves Among all the poisonous Nagas, 

for this Naga king you show yourself full of respectful thoughts. 
The Buddha is sweet and calm, He is the King of all beings, 
it is Him whom we revere, the Perfect one, the Bhagavat. Who 
would be able to subdue the poisonous Naga, if not the Buddha’s 
disciples?” Then they cut down the tree, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the brahman, no cloud*, no thunder, no miraculous signs 
bore wituess to the Naga’s wrath, as had formerly been the case 
even when one leaf of his tree was taken by a human hand L 
The brahman, after having uttered his amazement and anger, 

1 Ch. I, nr 3, p. 30; great Jap. Tripitaka of Leiden, nr 1182, Cb. I, p. 19: 

# M 

p# M hI ^ 51 » 

® . 

2 Ch. IV, nr 10, p, 100; great Jap. Trip, of Leiden, nr 1182, Ch. I\, p. 3a. 

3 Ch. Ill, nr 11, p. 04; great Jap. Trip, of Leiden, Ch. Ill, p. 2a. 

4 Ch. VIII, nr 45, p. 215; great Jap. Trip, of Leiden, Ch. VIII, p. 2a. 

5 Ch. IX, nr 52, p. 255; great Jap. Trip, of Leiden, Ch. IX, p. 6a. 

0 Ch. XV, nr 80, p. 447; great Jap. Trip, of Leiden, nr 1182, Ch. XV, p. 21a. 
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because be thought that they had used magic incantations, fell 
asleep, and in a dream was addressed as follows by the Naga: 
“Be not angry; what they did was done to show me their vene- 
ration. They have neither despised nor wounded me, for my 
body supports the stupa; moreover, the tree has become a 
beam of the stupa, and I can protect it; the stupa of the Daga- 
bala, of the Exalted one, should I ever have been able to protect 
it (if not in this way) 1 . . . There was still another reason, why 
I had not sufficient power (to resist the Buddha). I am going 
to tell you this reason, listen attentively: Taksaka, the Naga 
king, came here in person and took possession of this tree; 
could I protect itl Elapatra, the Naga king, himself came to 
this spot with Vai^ramana: was my power sufficient to resist 
those Devas and Nagas, full of majesty ?” When the Brahman 
awoke, he became a monk. 

This remarkable story shows us the Naga as an inhabitant of 
a pond, but at the same time as a tree demon, in which function 
we often found the serpent in Chinese and Japanese tales, but 
never in Indian Naga legends. As a rain and thunder god he is 
said to produce clouds and thunder when he is angry. Taksaka 
and Elapatra are mentioned here as the mightiest of the Naga 
kings, and Vai(>ramaria, the guardian of the North, king of the 
Yakshas, is probably confounded with VirQpaksha, the guardian 
of the West, king of the Nagas. The whole legend is a typical 
specimen of the way in which Buddhism subdued the other cults. 

After having learned the Naga’s nature from these Buddhist 
writings which made him known in China and Japan, we may 
venture one step iuto another direction, in turning to the Katha- 
saritsagara or “Ocean of the streams of story”. This “largest and 
most interesting collection” of tales was composed by the Kashmi- 
rian court poet Somadeva, “one of the most illustrious Indian 
poets” \ in the eleventh century of our era 1 2 , but the original 
collection, its source, entitled the Brhatkatha, is must older °and 
according to Prof. Speyer 3 , “must have been arranged in that 
period of Indian history, when Buddhism exercised its sway over 
the Hindoo mind side by side with (.'aivism and so many other 
manifold varieties of sectarian and local creeds, rites and theoso 
phies”. “The main story and a large number of the episodes are 


1 Cf. Speyer, Studies about the h'athasaritsdgara, Verhandelir 
Akaderaie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afd. Letterkunde 
VIII, r\» 5 (1908): p. 2. 

2 L.I., p. 21. 


gen der Koninklijke 
Nieuwe Reeks, Dee! 


3 L.I., p. 3. 
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Qaiva tales, as was to be expected from ihe supposed first narra- 
tor being no other than the Supreme God Qiva himself” Next 
to legends of the Buddhists even mythological narrations from 
the Vedic age are to be found in this work, smaller collections 
being incorporated into it 1 2 . Among the great number of interesting 
legends, contained in the Kathdsaritsagara, translated by Tawney 
(1880 — 1884), there are several in which the Nagas play a more 
or less important part. 

The first thing which strikes us is the total absence of passages 
devoted to their capacity of giving rain. Combining this with 
the same observation made above with regard to the jdtakas 
of Cowell’s edition, we feel inclined to believe that this part of 
the Nagas’ nature has been particularly developed by the Northern 
Buddhists. The original conceptions regarding these semidivine 
serpents, living in the water or under the earth, seem to have 
attributed to them the power of raising clouds and thunder, and 
of appearing as clouds themselves, but not as rain giving beings. 
It is, of course, a very obvious conclusion that cloud gods pro- 
duce rain, but it seems that this idea, which made them the 
benefactors of mankind, first rose in the minds of the adherents 
of the Mahayana school. According to the original ideas, on the 
contrary, they seem to have only given vent to their anger in 
terrifying mankind by means of dense clouds, thunder and earth- 
quakes. Highly interesting in this respect is the following story, 
to be found in the Kathdsaritsagara 3 . 

In the Vindhya forest in the northern quarter there was a 
solitary agoka tree, and under it, in a lake, stood the great 
palace of a mighty Naga king, Paravataksha by name, who obtained 
a matchless sword from the war of the gods and the Asuras. 
In order to get this sword an ascetic, assisted by a prince and 
his followers, threw enchanted mustard-seed upon the water, 
thus clearing it from the dust which concealed it, and began to 
offer an oblation with snake-subduing spells. “And he conquered 
by the power of his spells the impediments, such as earthquakes, 
clouds, and so on. Then there came out from that a^oka tree a 
heavenly nymph, as it were, murmuring spells with the tinkling 
of her jewelled ornaments, and approaching the ascetic she pierced 
his soul with a sidelong glance ot love. And then the ascetic 
lost his self-command and forgot his spells; and the shapely fair 
one, embracing him, flung from his hand the vessel of oblation. 


1 Ibidem. 2 Ibidem. 

3 Ch. LXX, Vol. II, p. 149 sq. 

Verb. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. 1)1 XIII, X . 2. 


2 
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And then the snake Paravataksha had gained his opportunity, 
and he came out from that palace like the dense cloud of the day 
of doom. Then the heavenly nymph vanished, and the ascetic 
beholding the snake terrible with flaming eyes , roaring horribly ', 
died of a broken heart. When he was destroyed, the snake lay 
aside his awful form, and cursed Mrigankadatta (the prince) and 
his followers, for helping the ascetic, in the following words: 
‘Since you did what was quite unnecessary after all coming here 
with this man, you shall for a certain time be separated from 
one another’. Then the snake disappeared, and all of them at 
the same time had their eyes dimmed with darkness, and were 
deprived of the power of hearing sounds. And they immediately 
went in different directions, separated from one another by the 
power of the curse, though they kept looking for one another 
and calling to one another”. 

Nagas injuring the crops are mentioned in another passage, 
where Svayamprabha, queen of the Asuras residing in Patala 
land, “makes herself surety (to king Merudhvaja) that the Nagas 
shall not injure the crops” 1 2 . The seven Patalas are the nether- 
world 3 * , the “home of the serpent race below the earth” *, but 
also the Asuras, “who escaped from the slaughter iu the «reat 
fight long ago between the gods and asuras”, had fled to Patala 5 
and lived there. As to the Nagas having their abode in Patala 
land, we may refer to the following passages of the Kathasarit- 
sagara. “On the extreme shore he set up a pillar of victory, 
looking like the king of the serpents emerging from the world 
below to crave immunity for Patala” °. “Do you not remember 
how he went to Patala and there married the daughter of a 
Naga, whose name was Surtipa V ‘ When Kadru and Vinata, two 
wives of Kaqyapa, had a dispute as to the colour of the Sun’s 
horses, they made an agreement that the one that was wrono- 
should become a slave to the other. Kadru, the mother of the 
snakes, induced her sons to defile the horses of the Sun by 
spitting venom over them; thus they looked black instead of 
white, and Yinata, the mother of Garuda, king of birds, was 
conquered by this trick and made Kadru’s slave. When Garuda 
came to release her, the snakes asked the nectar from the sea 
of milk, which the gods had begun to churn, as a substitute, 


1 This is probably thunder and ligtitning. 

2 Ch. CXIX, Vol. II, p. 551. 

4 Vol. I, p. 185, note 3. 

0 Ch. XIX, Vol. I, p. 150. 7 


3 Vol. II, p . 549, note 1. 

0 Ch. CXVIII, Vol. II, p. 539 
do CXXIII, Vol. II, p. 597 . 
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and Garuda went to the sea of milk and displayed his great 
power in order to obtain the nectar. “Then the god Vishnu, 
pleased with his might, deigned to say to him : ‘I am pleased 
with you, choose a boon 1 . Then Garuda, angry because his mother 
was made a slave, asked a boon from Vishnu — - ‘May the snakes 
become my food 1 Vishnu consented, and Garuda, after having 
obtained the nectar, promised Indra to enable him to take it 
away before the snakes should have consumed it. He put the 
nectar on a bed of Ku<ja grass and invited the snakes to take 
it there after having released his mother. They did so, and 
Garuda departed with Vinata, but when the snakes were about 
to take the nectar, Indra swooped down and carried off the vessel. 
“Then the snakes in despair licked that bed of Darbha grass, 
thinking that there might he a drop of spilt nectar on it, but 
the effect was that their tongues were split, and they became 
double-tongued for nothing. What but ridicule can ever be the 
portion of the over-greedy? Then the snakes did not obtain the 
nectar of immortality, and their enemy Garuda, on the strength 
of Vishnu’s boon, began to swoop down and devour them. And 
this he did again and again. And while he was thus attacking 
them, the snakes in Pdtala were dead with fear, the females 
miscarried, and the whole serpent race was well-nigh destroyed. 
And Vasuki the king of the snakes, seeing him there every day, 
considered that the serpent world was ruined at one blow : then, 
after reflecting , he preferred a petition to that Garuda of 
irresistible might, and made this agreement with him ‘I will 
send you every day one snake to eat, 0 king of birds, on the 
hill that rises out of the sand of the sea. But you must not act 
so foolishly as to enter Patala, for by the destruction of the 
serpent world your own object will be baffled . When Vasuki said 
; this to him, Garuda consented, and began to eat every day in 
this place one snake sent by him: and in this way innumerable 
serpents have met their death here”. Thus spoke a snake, whose 
turn it w T as to be devoured by Garuda, to Jimutavahana, the 
compassionate incarnation of a Bodhisattva ', son of Jinnitaketu, 
the king of the Vidyadharas on Mount Himavat. And Jlmuta- 
vahana, “that treasure-house of compassion, considered that he 
had gained an opportunity of offering himself up to save the 
snake’s life. He ascended the stone of execution and was earned 
off by Garuda who began to devour him on the peak of the 
mountain”. At that moment a rain of flowers fell from Heaven, 


1 Vol. I, p. 174. 
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and Garuda stopped eating, but was requested by Jimutavahana 
himself to go on. Then the snake on whose behalf he sacrificed 
his life, arrived and cried from far: “Stop, stop, Garuda, he is 
not a snake, I am the snake meant for you”. Garuda w T as much 
grieved and was about to enter the fire to purify himself from 
guilt, hut following Jlmutavahana’s advice determined never 
again to eat snakes, and to make revive those which he had 
killed. The goddess Gaurx by raining nectar on Jimutavahana 
made him safe and sound, and Garuda brought the nectar of 
immortality from heaven and sprinkled it along the whole shore 
of the sea. “That made all the snakes there (whose bones were 
lying there) rise up alive, and then that forest, crowded with 
the numerous tribe of snakes, appeared like Patella come to behold 
Jimutavahana, having lost its previous dread of Garuda” '. 

Patala-land, the seven under-worlds, one of which was called 
Rasatala 2 (sometimes equivalent to Patala) 3 , was inhabited by 
Nagas, Asuras, Daityas and Danavas (two classes of demons 
opposed to the gods and identified with the Asuras). There were 
temples of the gods (Qiva 4 , Durga 5 , the Fire-god °), worshipped 
by the demons. As to its entrances, these are described as moun- 
tain caverns 7 or “openings in the water” 8 ; or wonderful flagstaffs 
rising out of' the sea with banners on them showed the way 
thither 0 : Sometimes human kings were allowed to visit this 
Fairy land. Chandraprabha e. g., after having offered to ^iva and 
Rudra, with his queen and his ministers, with Siddharta at their 
head, entered an opening in the water pointed out by Maya, and 
after travelling a long distance, arrived there 10 . And king Chan- 
(lasinha with Sattvaglla plunged into the sea and following the 
sinking flagstaff reached a splendid city Also king Yatjaliketu, 
after diving into the sea, suddenly beheld a magnificent city, 
with palaces of precious stones and gardens and tanks and wishing- 
trees that granted every desire, and beautiful maidens 12 . This 
agrees with the description of the Naga palaces which we found 
in the Jatakas. 

A temple of Vasuki, the king of the snakes, is mentioned in the 


-1 Ch. XXII, Vol. I, pp. 182 sqq. ; cf. Ch. XC, Vo!. II, pp. 312 sqq. 

2 Vol. I, p. 417: II, 544. 3 II, 185. note 4. 

4 II, 198, in the form of Hatakecvara. We read on p. 109 of the .s : a >irj hyany 
Kamnhayanikan , an interesting old-Ja\anese text translated by J, Kats, that Igvara 
Brahma and Vishnu by order of Vairoeana filled heaven with gods, the earth with men 
and the netherworld (Patala) with Nagas. 5 jj 267. 6 II 547 

7 I, 446. “There are on this earth many openings leading to the lower regions” 
II, 197. 8 I, 417. 9 II, 269. 10 I, 417. n jj 269 

12 II, 289, cf II, 544. There was also a Ganges in the Netherworld; II, 198. 
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same work '. There was a festive procession in his honour, and 
great crowds worshipped him. His idol stood in the shrine, which 
was fall of long wreaths of flowers like serpents, “and which 
therefore resembled the abyss of Patala”. To the South of the 
temple there was a large lake sacred to Vasuki, “studded with 
red lotusses, resembling the concentrated gleams of the brilliance 
of the jewels on snakes’ crests; and encircled with blue lotusses, 
which seemed like clouds of smoke from the fire of snake poison; 
overhung with trees, that seemed to be worshipping with their 
flowers blown down by the wind”. 

Other passages relate about Nagas assuming human shapes 2 , 
either to escape Garuda (who in this work is always mentioned 
as one being), or to embrace a Nagl. In the former case Garuda 
himself persecuted the Naga in human form, in the latter the 
snake-god, discovering that he was deceived by his wife during 
his sleep, “discharged fire from his mouth, and reduced them 
both (her lover and herself) to ashes”. 

§ 3. The Naga as a giver of rain. 

We have seen above that the Naga’s capacity of raising clouds 
and thunder when his anger was aroused was cleverly converted 
by the Mahayana school into the highly beneficient power ot 
giving rain to the thirsty earth. In this way these fearful ser- 
pents by the influence of Buddha’s Law had become blessers oi 
mankind. It is clear that in this garb they were readily identi- 
fied with the Chinese dragons, which were also blessing, rain 
giving gods of the water. 

The four classes into which the Mahayanists divided the 
Nagas were : 

1. Heavenly Hugos ( % f | ), who guard the Heavenly Palace 
and carry it so that it does uot fall. 

2. Divine Hugos (ff ff ), who benefit mankind by causing the 

clouds to rise and the rain to full. 

8. Earthly Hugos (Hjj f|), who drain off rivers (remove the 

obstructions) and open sluices (outlets). 

1 Ch. LXXIV, Vol. II, p. 225. Vasuki is also mentioned Vol. I, p. 32, where 
Klrtisena, liis brother’s son, is said to have married Crutarthu, the danghtei of a 
Brahman. His daughter Ratnaprabha is mentioned Vol. I, p. 544. lie cursed a Naga 
king who had fled from battle, Vol. II, p. 171. The serpent Vasuki served as a rope 
with which to whirl round mount Mandara, when the sea was churned and produced 
£ri or Lakshmi, Vol. II, p. 568, note 1. 

2 Ch. LXI, Vol. II, p. 54; Ch. LXIV, Vol. II, p. 98. 
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4. Xugas who are lying hidden ^ r| )> guarding the trea- 
suries of the “Kings of the Wheel ( |i|g J » CakravartT-rajas) 
and blessing mankind 

The Tail wiki 2 , a Japanese work, relates an Indian tale in 
which a Dragon (i. e. Naga) king is said to have caused rain. A 
sien (fill, the Chinese equivalent for a wonder-working ascetic), 
annoyed by this, caught all big and small dragons of the inner 
and outer seas, and shut them up in a rock. Owing to their 
absence not a drop of rain fell for a long time, and the crops 
were spoiled by the heavy drought. Then the king, moved with 
compassion for his people, asked his advisers how this ascetic’s 
power could be broken and the dragons let loose. The answer 
was, that a beautiful woman could seduce him and thus put a 
stop to his magic capacity. So the King despatched the greatest 
beauty of his harem to the cottage of the ascetic, who immediately 
fell in love with her and, losing his supernatural power, became 
an common man and died. The dragons, no longer under his 
influence, flew away to the sky, and caused the winds to blow 
and the rain to fall. 

A passage from Jin-Ch c au’s Buddhi.it Kosmos 3 , dealing with the 
Naga kings, and translated by Beal in his Catena of Buddhist 
scriptures from the Chinese 4 , mentions four sutras, one of which, 
the Mahamegha sutra, shall be treated below in § 4. As to the 
La:u- Tan (?) sutra, the title of which is not explained by Beal, 
so that we know neither the Chinese characters nor the Sanscrit 
equivalent, this sutra is said there to contain the following passage : 
“To the North of Mount Sumeru, under the waters of the Great 
Sea, is the Palace of Sagara Nagaraja, in length and breadth 


The same Chinese work 
in dragons: 


1 Cf. the Japanese Buddhist dictionary Bukkiju iroha jiten, ft it Y ^ li 
jffl., written in 1901 (sec. ed. 1904) by Miura Ke.nsukf,, rT ^ y 0 ] 

II, p. 56 s. v. IfK ; the Chinese work TsHen Ifioh kii lei shit, yS By * 

• A I,„ P., W T™ „... bit: Ati ‘t /PI 9$ 


written in the Ming dynasty by Ch'en Jen-sih, mut 
enumerates as follows the three sorrows ( tH ) of the Indir 

1. Hot winds and hot sand, which burn their skin, flesh and bones. 

2. Sudden violent winds, which blow away the palaces of the drains and make 
them lose their treasures, clothes, etc., so that they can no longer hide their shapes 

3. Golden-winged bird-kings (Garuda kings) who enter the dragons’ palaces and 
devour their children. 

written about 1382, Ch. XXXVII, p. 6 

3 Fah-kai-on-lih-to ( ^ , Fah-kai is Dharmadliulu). 

4 P. 48. 
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SOOOO yojanas; it is surrounded by precious walls, a beautiful 
railing, garden and parks, adorned with every species of decora- 
tion”. This Sagara, one of the eight Great Naga kings mentioned 
above, apparently obtained the principal rank among the rain 
bestowing Nagas of the sea, worshipped by the Northern Buddhists. 

From the Saddharma smrtyupasthana sutra which Beal, 
without giving the Chinese title, wrongly calls Saddhnnna Prakasa 
sasana sutra, but which I found in Nanjo’s Catalogue sub nr 
679, Beal quotes the following passage: “Down in the depths 
of the Great Sea 1000 yojanas is a city named Hi-loh, its length 
and breadth 3000 yojanas; it is occupied by Nagarajas. There 
are two sorts of Nagarajas: 1. Those who practise the Law r of 
Buddha; 2. Those who do not do so. The first protect the world; 
the second are opposed to it. Where the good Nagas dwell it 
never rains hot sand, but the wicked Nagas are subject to this 
plague, and their palaces and followers are all burned up. Whenever 
men obey the Law, and cherish their parents, and support and 
feed the Shamans, then the good Nagarajas are able to acquire 
increased power, so that they can cause a small fertilizing rain 
to fall, by which the five sorts of grain are perfected in colour, 

scent, and taste If, on the contrary, men are disobedient to 

the Law, do not reverence their parents, do not cherish the 
Brahmans and Shamans, then the power of the wicked dragons 
increases, and just the opposite effects follow; every possible 
calamity happens to the fruits dl the earth and to the lives 
of men”. 

Finally, the Puddluiva tuiusaka inahdvaipxdytl sutra 2 contains a 
large number of interesting passages with regard to the Nagas 
as gods of clouds and rain. Beal translates as follows. “In the 
midst of the Palace of the Naga-raja Sagara there are four pre- 
cious gems, from which are produced all the gems of the Ocean. 
Here also is the Palace of Jambuketu, the Naga-raja s eldest son ; 
also the palace of V d said Naga-raja, and eighty myriads ot other 
Dragons, each having his separate palace . 

“There are five sorts of Dragons: 1. Serpent-dragons, 2. Lizaid- 
dragons; 3. Fish-dragons; 4. Elephant-dragons; Toad-dragons . 


1 ( nak,5 > nr 679) - 

2 NanjO, nrs 87 and 88: X ij B # 0 M M , litt. Mcthamipulya Bud- 
dhavulamsaha sutra ; nr 87 is translated by Buddhabhadua ( H - who worked 
A. D. 398 — 421, cf. Nanjo, Appendix II, nr 4‘2, p. 399) and others; nr 88 is a later 
and fuller translation by ( iksiiananda, A. D. 095 099. 
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“Sat /am Naga-raja, assuming the appearance of Maheshvara, 
exerting his great strength, mightily assists all sentient creatures. 
His influence extends from the four continents up to the Para- 
nirmita Va<javartin Heaven. He spreads out the clouds diversified 
with every colour, excites the varied brightness of the lightning , 
causes the changing peals of thunder, raises propitious breezes, 
distils fertilizing showers. But though this Naga-raja is well affected 
towards men, the good principles which prevail in the world 
are the real source of propitious rain falling. Again it is said 
that Anamtapta Naga-raja raises the widespreading vapoury clouds 
which cover Jambudvlpa and distil soft and nourishing rain, 
causing the various herbs and grains to spring up and flourish, 
and the fountains and rivers to swell with refreshing streams”. 

Beside in this passage translated by Beal the same sutra often 
mentions Sagara and the other Naga-kings as givers of rain. In 
the Chinese translation of the end of the seventh century A. D. 
(Nanjo, nr 88) we read e. g. : “Further, there are innumerable 
Great Naga-kings, called Virupaksha, Sagara, etc. etc...., who 
by ^raising the clouds and diffusing the rain put an end to the 
vexations caused to all living beings by burning heat” '. 

“When the Great Sea-Naga-king (Sagara) sends down the rain, 
He (the Enlightened One) can separately count the drops, and 
in one thought make out (their number)” 2 . 

Comparisons especially, mostly in stanzas, of the rain -giving 
Naga kings to Buddha and his Law, are very numerous 

“The Supreme Naga king Sagara, when raising the clouds 
covers the whole earth and distributes the rain over all places, 
and in his heart there is but one thought — so do also the 
Buddhas, the Kings of the Law: great clouds of compassion 
spread everywhere, and, on behalf of all those who practise 
religious austerities, rain down on each and on all without 
distinction” 4 . 

“Like Anavatapta Nagaraja sends down the rain everywhere 
on Jambudvlpa and thus can cause all the plants and trees to 
shoot up and grow, and it (the rain) does not come forth from 
his body but from his heart — in the same way also the 


Bn ii n # ifi m ^ m £ i 

18«, 6. 2 Cli. XV, p. 181). 

3 Cf. Ch. XV, p. 21 6; XVII, 19a; XXXVIII, 22 6; XLIt, 
LII, 36; LXXX, 22a. 

4 Ch. LI, p. 12a. 


If X 3E , g® 
IS t® fS M . ,;h ' '■ I- 

66, 156; LI, 116; LII, 16; 
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beautiful words of the Buddhas everywhere rain upon the Universe 
(Dharmadhatu)” l . 

Thus this sutra is a striking evidence of the great blessing 
power attributed by Northern Buddhism to the Naga kings as 
givers of rain. 


§ 4. Sutras recited in rain ceremonies. 

The most important of the sutras, recited by the Northern 
Buddhists for causing rain in times of drought, is the Maha- 
megha sutra , “The Sutra of the Great Cloud”. Nanjo’s Catalogue 
0 / the Buddhist Tripifaka contains four Chinese translations of 
this text: nrs 186 — 188, and 970. The titles of the translations 
are a little different from one another -, but the original work 
is the same. Jnanagupta translated it first between A. D. 557 
and 581 (nr 187), and a second time between A. D. 589 and 
618 (nr 186). In A. D. 585 another translation was made by 
Narendrataqas (nr 188). Nr 970, which has the same Chinese 
title as nr 188, is a later translation. The Sanskrit text still 
exists, and an extract of it is given by Bendall, in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society 1 ; this agrees with nr 186, while 
Beal, in his Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, gives 
an abstract of nr 188. According to De Groot 4 the sutra was 
translated by Amoghavajra, the second patriarch of the Yoga 
school in China, disciple of Vajuabodhi (the first patriarch of the 
same school, who in 719 arrived in China). This is apparently 
nr 970 of Nanjo’s Catalogue, designated as “a later translation”. 

From Bendall’s extract we learn that the contents of the 
Mahamegha sutra are as follows. “On one occasion the Venerable 
One dwelt in the palace of the Snake-Kings Nanda and Upananda, 
in the summer pavillion of the circle of mighty clouds filled with 


"1 Ch. LI, p. 116. 

2 Nr 186: ^ ^ H Iff ’ " M;lllflvai I Mil >' rt Great ClouJ 

sutra, for asking rain” : 

Nr 187: |||) 3jjs ^ “Great Cloud sutra for asking rain”. 

Nr 188: jjfjjjj |jj| jjj|| , -‘Great Cloud-wheel sutra for asking rain”. On 

P- “116 of the Chinese text we find the name of the Tathagnta Great Cloud-wheel . 
Bendall (p. 303 ) translates “great cloud-circle but jjfjjg is wheel. 

Nr 970: same title as nr 188. 

3 New Series, Vol. XII (1880), pp. 286 sqq. ' 

4 Le Code du Mahay Zina en Chine , Yerhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie \an 
Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Deel I, n° 2 (1893), Ch. VIII, pp. 148 sqq. 
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precious gems and jewels, accompanied by a mighty assemblage 
of bhikshus, and by a mighty assemblage of bodhisattvas, and a 
mighty host of kings, to wit, Nanda the Snake King, and Upa- 
nanda (here follows a list of 1S5 snakes) ', attended, I say, by 
84 hundreds of thousands of millions of krores of snakes assem- 
bled and seated together’. All the Nagas saluted the Lord, bending 
their clasped hands towards him, whereupon they stood on one 
side and made supplications. “Let us worship, let us reverence, 
esteem, honour the samudras (infinite numbers) of Bodhisattvas . . . 
riding upon the sect-clouds, immeasurable and innumerable, with 
samudras of cloud-bodies”. Then the “Great Supreme King of 
Snakes” asks: “How, 0 Venerable One, may all the troubles of 
all the snakes subside; (and how) may they (thus) gladdened and 
blessed, send forth rain-torrents here, seasonably for Jainbudvlpa; 
make all grasses, bushes, herbs, forest-trees to grow; produce 
all corn; give rise to all juices, whereby the men of Jainbudvlpa 
may become blessed 1” The Master answers, that all the troubles 
of the Kagas may subside and they may be reborn in the 
Brahma-world by exercising charity. Further, they must put into 
action the Sarvasukhandada dharani, and repeat the names of the 
Tatliagatas, “whose families and races are sprung from the one 
hair-tip of Vairocana, speedy producers of happiness [consisting of] 
a circle of clouds ’. Here follows a large number of names of 
Tathagatas, among which in the Chinese text '- such are found 
as: “Tathagata who stores up the great clouds” ', “Tathagata the 
displaying of whose nature sends forth the clouds” 4 , “Tathagata 
who holds in his hands (and directs) the clouds and the rain” "’, 
“Great raiser of the clouds” % “Great disperser of wind and 


1 Among ttiese Naga-kings the Chinese text gives names as: Moon-cloud, Sea-cloud, 
Great Cloud-receptacle (store-house), Naga-king who sends down the rain, Naga-kin* of 
Clouds and Rain, Great Rain, King of Clouds, etc. ( 

M ft £ v # II I > iK M v ft 3E>- 0n P- 2« ot nr 188 we 
find the Naga-king Kumbhlia (Crocodile) ( & % Hi 3 : Le -> as Beal ( Catena , 
p. 423) rightly remarks, the well-known god Kumpim of Japan. When at the Restau- 
ration the Shintoists reclaimed all them temples from the Buddhists, they wrongly 
declared Kompira to be an obscure Shinto deity, called Kotohira, and thus took possession 
of all the shrines of this Naga-king, the protector of sailors and of those who travel on sea. 

2 P. 11 sq. 


3 **#* i*. 

4 s ©# 18 * 1 *. 


0 
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clouds l , “Great cloud wheel” 2 etc. “By the utterance of these 
names of Tathagatas, 0 snake-king, all woes of all snakes are 
set at rest, and [though] fraught with ills they create here in 
Jambudvlpa showers in season and for a season, and make all 
grass, shrubs, herbs, forest-trees, and corn to grow”. At the 
request of the Naga king the Buddha utters a Dharani called 
Mahakarunodbhava, “which causes rain in time of drought and 
checks excessive rain”, and invokes the Nagas : “0 mighty snakes, 
bring rain here by the appointment of the truth of all Devas, 
hail! By the appointment of the truth of Brahma, rain here in 
Jambudvlpa, hail!” 

Then follow prescriptions for the Great Cloud-circle (or wheel) 
rite. “He who desires a mighty rain must perform this rite in 
an open space, overspread by a blue canopy, shaded by a blue ban- 
ner, on a clear spot of earth; (being) a prophet of the Law, 
seated on a blue seat, fasting according to the ashtanga, with 
well-washed limbs, clad in pure raiment, anointed with fragrant 
odour, wearing the three white stripes, he must recite it for a 
day and night continuously facing the east; he must place four 
full vessels, filled with pure blue water, after prayers to the 
Tathagatas also, according to his power, an oblation, and flowers 
and odours; then the prophet of the Law, after having painted 
towards the four quarters with liquid cow-dung on a reed, in 
the eastern quarter three hastas high must depict the snake-king 
called Trigirshaka (Three-crested), with cow-dung: in the southern 
quarter him called Pahcaglrshaka (Five-crested) five hastas high; 
in the western, seven hastas high, SaptagTrshaka (Seven-crested); 

in the northern, NavagTrshaka (Nine-crested), nine hastas high 

Afterwards, at a season of drought, he shall recite this chapter, 
‘The Great-cloud-circle’, for one day or for two, until it needs 
shall rain seven nights”. 

Then by numerous invocations the snake kings are summoned. 
On p. 309 we read that this “Whirlwind” chapter, also called 
“The Heart of all Serpents” must be recited by the prophet of the 
Law, after three snake kings with their retinues having been 
painted with cow-dung for thrice seven days uninterruptedly: 
a triple-crested one in the East, a seven-crested one in the West, 


Cf. the name of the sutra itself: “Great Cloud wheel sutra 

for asking rain”, translated by Nanjo into, “Sutra on asking rain ol the Great 
Cloudwheel”. 
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and a nine-crested one in the North. “A blue canopy and blue 
dress, blue banner (are to be used) and all the offering is to be 
made blue”. “The cloud-monarehs too must be depicted, emitting 
a shower, and rubbing against one another; at the end masses 
of rain-birds and lightning are to be painted”, and offerings of 
parched rice, fish, flesh and honey-food without curds must be 
made. After all these preparatory measures the prophet of the 
Law, pure and ,elad in pure raiment, must recite this “Whirlwind” 
chapter, “the Heart of Snakes”. 

Beal 1 gives a short abstract of this sutra (nr 188), as he found 
it in the Chinese Tripitaka. Of the great Naga kings enumerated 
in the beginning the third one is Sagnra 2 , the principal sea god 
of Chinese Buddhists, who often called him simply “The Sea- 
dragon-king”. By this name he is also indicated in the titles of 
the two sutras nrs 456 and 457 of Nanjo’s Catalogue 3 . The fourth 
Naga king, Anavatapta 4 , was well-known in Japan, as we will 
see below 3 . To him nr 487 of Nanjo’s Catalogue is devoted 
(translated A. D. 808) In the fifth place the Naga king Mancisvin 7 
is mentioned. Then follows Varum \ the Naga king, different 
from the deity of this name, called in China the Deva of the 
Water 8 9 , which name reminds us of the famous Suitenyu 10 of Tokyo. 
Professor Speyer had the kindness to point out to me that in 
the AJahdvastu , wheie the Buddha blesses Bhallika and Trapusa, 
among the protectors of the West Virupaksha, the Nagas and 
Varuna are mentioned. As to Virupaksha, one of the four guar- 
dians of the world, he is the sovereign of all the Nagas. Varuna, 
the Brahmanic god of heaven, is at the same time the regent 


1 .1 catena of Buddhist scriptures from the Chinese ("1871), p. 419 S qq. 

2 The first and second are Nanda and Upananda. Sarjara is written 

ef. Eitel, Sanskrit- Chinese dictionary , s. v. (there wrongly instead of ) 

3 Nr 456: -$jj jf& f | 3l - “Buddhabhashita Sagara Naga.aja sutra”. 

Nr 457 : ^ yfjf fg :£ g£ ££ £ p , ‘ Sutra on the Seal of the Law, 

spoken by Buddha for the sake of the Naga-king Sairara” 

5 Book II, Ch. Ill, § 4. 

6 Anavatapta naga.aja pariprkkha sutra. The Chinese title is quite dilferent 

7 gg ffl $f Cf ' Eitei " "here Manasvin is wrongly said to be 

the tutelary deity o' lake Manasarovara (in Tibet identified with lake Anavatapta cf 
Kawaguchi, Three years in Tibet, Ch. XXVI, pp. 139 sqq ) Anavatapta, ct. 

8 9 10 

•11 III, 308, 13. 
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of the sea, and, as one of the eight Lokapalas, guardian of the 
W est It is remarkable that there were apparently two beings 
of the same name, both deities of the water and of the West, 
Varuna the deva and Vanina the Naga king. 

After Tales haka -, Dhrtarashfra 3 and Vasuki 4 , of whom the first 
and the third both belong to the eight great Naga kings of 
Northern Buddhism >, Mucilintla °, also called Mahamucilinda, 
who, as we have seen above, protected Cakyamuni during the 
seven days of meditation, and Elapatra T , who consulted the 
Buddha about rebirth in a higher sphere, are enumerated, followed 
by 176 others. 

The same Naga kings, except Mueilinda and Elapatra, are 
mentioned in the so-called Anumantrana, an invocation of the 
Nagas found in the Bower MS. from Mingai, about which R. 
Morris s writes the following: “As regards to the contents of the 
MS., fol. 3 apparently contains a charm which is intended to 
force the Nagas or snake-deities to send rain. The mutilated 
line 1 enumerates, it would seem, various plants which are to be 
used as ingredients for an oblation. Line 2 gives the Mantra for 

the oblation The end of line 2 and the following lines to 

the end of the page contain the so-called Anumantrana, a further 
invocation of the snake-deities, intended to propitiate them by a 
declaration of the worshipper’s friendly relations with various 
individual Nagas. This snake-charm, which appears to be Buddhistic, 
was probably composed in Southern India. For it mentions ‘the 

district on the banks of the Gola’, i. e. the Godavari The 

language of this piece is the incorrect Sanskrit, mixed with Prakrit 
forms, which is common in the Buddhist works of the early cen- 
turies of our era, as well as in the Buddhist and Jaina inscrip- 
tions of the same period”. 

Morris compares the list of names found in the Anumantrana, 


1 Cf. Eitel, 1.1., s.v. 

2 HASS- 

3 a f !i Bt i Beal calls him Ditaralisha , but Mouttis writes Dhritarashtra 
(Dhrtarustra). 



5 See above p. 4, cf. pp. 20, 21, 23. 

6 u sum- 

7 pmmM (Elupatna). 

8 Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1891—3, pp. 63 seqq., Notes and queries by the 
Rev. R. Morris, nr 44. Cf. the Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
Vol. V, nr 2. 
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each time preceded by the words “I keep friendship with”, with 
those mentioned in the Great Cloud-wheel Rain-asking sutra in 
Beal’s Catena, those found in the Saddhanaa Puudarika sutra 
and those of Southern Buddhism. Nanda and Upananda, Anava- 
tapta, Takshaka, Dhrtarashtra and Yirupaltsha are mentioned in 
all these lists, Sagara (wrongly called Samharaka in the Mingai 
MS.) in the three former, as well as Yasuki, while Yaruna and 
Manasvin are not found in the Lotus and in Southern Buddhism. 
Further, the MS. gives several other names, as Nalravana, Krshna, 
Gautamaka, Maui, Dandapada etc. Dhrtarashtra and Virupaksha 
are the regents of the East and the West, and also Naga kings; 
as to Naira vana, this is, according to Morris, perhaps Yaicravana, 
the regent of the North. Krshna and Gautamaka are mentioned 
in the Divyavadana as two Naga kings. 

Prof. De Groot ' gives a very interesting description of the 
whole rain ceremony, as it is performed in Chinese Buddhist 
monasteries in times of drought, by order of the authorities or 
of influential laymen. An altar is erected, mostly in the court-yard 
before the great temple of the Triratna, but sometimes at the 
foot of the mountain on which the monastery is situated; there 
a Kwan-yin temple is often appointed for these ceremonies and 
for the prayers for rain, sent up by the mandarins and the 
people. Once or twice De Groot saw a shrine dedicated to Sagara 
Nagaraja, the special sea-god of the Chinese Buddhists; it was 
opened only in time of drought. 

The altar corresponds with the prescriptions of the sutra, 
mentioned above 1 2 . On the gates of the four sides dragons are 
painted, two on each, with their heads turned to the inside. 
The cow dung of the Hindus is replaced in China by a yellow 
reddish clay, which is used for adorning the platform inside the 
enclosure. The estrade upon this platform is covered with blue 
silk, as well as the tables for the sutras, utensils, offerings, and 
the chairs of the performing monks, of whom the leader looks 
to the East, the others to the North and South. 

According to De Groot, the colour blue is chosen in China 
because this is the colour of the East, from where the rain must 
come; this quarter is represented by the Azure Dragon, the highest 
in rank among all the dragons. We have seen, however “that 


1 Code du Mahaynna en Chine , Ch. VIII. pp. 148 qqq 

2 Cf. .1,0 ” Tripitoka (third volume of bundle 3), 

P- 380 &: ^ fp jjjfr -‘Doctrine 

rain according to the Mahamegha sutra.” 


concerning the altar for praying for 
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the original sutra already prescribed to use the blue colour and 
to face the East. Moreover, the Azure Dragou has nothing to 
do with Buddhism. The Chinese Buddhists only copy an ancient 
Indian rite. Indra, the raingod, is the patron of the East, and 
Indra-colour is nila, dark blue or rather blue-black, the regular 
epitheton of the rain clouds '. If the priest had not to face the 
East but the West, this would agree with the fact that the 
Nagas were said to live in the Western quarter and that in India 
the West corresponds with the blue colour. Facing the East, 
however, seems to point to an old rain ceremony in which Indra 
was invoked to raise the blue-black clouds. 

On the eastern, southern, western and northern tables tablets 
are placed on which the principal dragons of these quarters, 
whose Indian names are mentioned above, are painted, with 
three, five, seven and nine heads instead of the crests or hoods 
of the Nagas. Often other tablets representing attendants of these 
great dragons stand at their sides. AJ1 the dragons have waves 
at their feet and clouds above their heads. Finally, twenty eight 
black poles with long blue flags, each with a burning oil lamp 
between four flower vases filled with fresh flowers, reyiresent the 
twenty eight constellations. We find these twenty eight blue 
banners mentioned on p. 21a of the Chinese text ot the sutra 
(Nanjo, nr 186); Benda cl’s translation of the Sanscrit text, however, 
speaks only of one blue banner 1 2 3 . De Groot explains the lac t that 
all the poles are black by the connection of this colour with the 
North, with Yin and the water This may be right, as the sutra 
itself does not mention the colour of the poles, so that the Chi- 
nese in this respect could follow their own ideas. 

In the morning of the first day of the ceremonies the leading 
priest with the abbot and the highest authorities of the monastery 
offer incense in the great temple of the friratna, and, while the 
dharanis of Kwan-yin are recited, the temple and the rain altai 
are purified by sprinkling pure water upon them (as ainyta). 
Now the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, dragon-kings and saints may 
descend upon the altar without contaminating themselves. The 
leading monk and the abbot rise from their seats and ofier incense , 
at the same time the choir thrice sings a lamentation about the 


1 Professor Speyer had the kindness of pointing this out to me. One of the main 
passages where a blue-black colour is mentioned is Mahdbhamta , Book III, 16, 13. 

2 Pp. 303, 309. 

3 Black horses were the principal offerings to the rain gods of Japan, see below, 
Book II, Ch. Ill, § 2. 
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drought and a prayer for rain, followed by an invocation of the 
Triratna. Then some moments of profound silence allow the offi- 
ciating monk to sink into dhyana and to see by his mental eyes 
the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, dragon-kings and saints descending 
and listening to the prayers. On awakening he orders to recite 
seven times the dharanl of the “Light-king of the Great Wheel” 

(i. e. the sun), in order to correct the mistakes which might be 
made in the ritual. Thereupon the monks invoke by name all 
the 181 Naga kings mentioned in the sutra and thrice recite the 
first kind of dharanTs, given by the Buddha to these kings 
according to the same holy text. These magic formulae are accom- 
panied by the sound of vajra bells, and followed by a terrible 
noise of drums and cymbals in order to make them more power- 
ful. Then follows the invocation of all the 54 rain-giving Tatha- 
gatas, enumerated in the sutra, each monk having a small incense- 
burner in his hand, which they also used in invoking the Naga 
kings. After a second dhyana of the leading monk having rendered 
efficacious the second kind of dharanl, given by the Buddha and 
recited by the monks in the same way as the former, the cere- 
mony is closed by expressing the hope that the rain may soon 
come, sent by the Triratna and the dragon kings. A little later, 
in the course of the forenoon, the offerings, placed on the altar, 
are solemnly presented to the dragons, and songs and prayers 
are sent up to them, as well as to the Triratna and all the devas. 
Often a paper figure of one of the Taoistic “Celestial Generals”, 
with a written request for rain in his hand, is burned, that he 
may take it to Heaven. 

In the afternoon the leading monk w T ith the abbot and as 
many other monks as they want take their seats upon the altar 
and recite the Great-Cloud-Wheel sfitra. All these ceremonies are 
daily repeated till it rains sufficiently. If the drought lasts too 
long, Kwan-yin’s dharams and prayers for rain are continued 
night and day, small groups of monks relieving one another in 
all the buildings of the monastery. The main point of the ceremony 
is the purity of the altar and of the priests themselves; for the 
drought, like all calamities caused by some crime of men, can only 
be stopped by pure ceremonies performed by pure priests. Especially 
because they never eat animal food, the monks are religiously 
cleaner and thei'efore much more able to make rain than laymen. 

As to the ceremonies for stopping too abundant rains, called 
“praying for good weather” ', these are described by De Groot 


1 ijrJrBjt. 
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in the same chapter. The same sutra may be used, because it 
has the power of ruling the rain, but these ceremonies are seldom 
performed on such an extensive scale. As a rule a yellow paper 
tablet with an invocation of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who 
reside above the rays of the sun and are mentioned in the 
“Sutra of the vajra brilliant flames (the beams of the sun), which 
puts a stop to wind and rain” is erected in the hall of the 
Triratna and offerings are made to them. Then Kwan-yin is 
invoked and this Bodhisattva’s dharams are recited, or those of 
the “Medicine-Master, Tathagata of the Jiu-li (one of the sapta- 
ratna, probably the bluish precious stone called vaiclurya) light” y 
i. e. the sunlight, and the latter’s name is invoked a thousand 
times. De Groot explains this Medicine-Master to be the oriental 
Sun, who cures Nature and drives away all illnesses caused by 
the demons of Darkness. His cult, the counterpart of that of 
Amitabha, the occidental Suu, is based upon a sutra, which we 
find mentioned in Nanjo’s Catalogue sub nr 171 3 . This Tathagata 
is the well-known Yakushi Nyorni of Japan. It is quite clear 
that he is considered to be most powerful in causing the rains 
to stop and refreshing the earth by his rays. Thereupon Qakya- 
muni, the Buddhas who are above the brilliant flames, and all 
the Nagas are supplicated to grant good weather, and besides 
the two former the Medicine-Master and Kwan-yin are each 
invoked thrice in kneeling attitude. Finally, the Buddha, Dharraa 
and Safigha are, as always, praised as the refuge of all. The 
same ceremonies are repeated by other monks till the rain stops, 
and then a larger number of them for the last time celebrates 
the rites as a sign of gratitude and satisfaction. 

In Japan, which in summer time has much more to suffer from 


1 

pmbham Tathagata purvapranidhana 5 tuna sutra , -Sutra on the merits and \ 1 rt 11 eof 
the original vow of the Medicine-Master, the Tathagata Vaidurya fight; translated by 
Huen Tsang, A.D. 650. Cf. nrs 170, 172, 173. According to Nanjo, nrs 170. 171 and 
172 are later translations of the twelfth Sutra of nr 167: the main title of this work is 

Budclhabhashitci mahabhishekardd hid hciranl sutra, 

“Siltra on the divine dharani of the Great washing of the top of the head (baptism), 
spoken by Buddha”. This is apparently the Kanjd-kyo, ifj , “Sutra on the 
washing of the top of the head”, recited in the fifth month oi A.D. 880 in the Sacred 
Spring Park at Kyoto, for stopping the abundant rains (Sandai jitsuroku, Ch. XXX MI, 
p. 541). 

Verh. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. Dl. XIII, N° 2. 
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continuous and heavy rains than China, ceremonies for stopping 
rain are frequently mentioned in the annals, as we shall see 
below \ But also rain prayers were very frequent, and the Bud- 
dhist priests eagerly took advantage of the opportunity to surpass 
the Shintoists and extend their sphere of influence. Thus the 
Great-Cloud-Wheel sutra (Nanjo, nr 188), mentioned above, was 
recited by fifteen Buddhist priests in the Sacred Spring park 
( Shinsen-en ) at Kyoto, in the sixth month of the year 875 of our 
era 2 . At the same time sixty other priests in the Taikyokuden, 
one of the buildings of the Imperial Palace, recited parts of the 
Mahaprajuapammita sutra ;l , which is very often mentioned in the 
Japanese annals as having been partly read in rain ceremonies 4 ). 
Sometimes also the Vajra-prajMpannnita sutra 5 was used. In the 
fifth month of A.D. 880 the Kanjo-hjo °, ‘‘Sutra on washing the 
top of the head (baptism)”, was recited in the Sacred Spring park 
for stopping the abundant rains. 

Also in China other sutras are used in i-ain ceremonies, e. g. 
the Vajra-prajTiaparamita sutra, the Budclhabhashita Sagara Naga- 
raja sutra T , “Sutra on the Sea-dragon-king (i. e. Sagara), spoken 
by Buddha”, etc. This is logical, for, as Dk Groot s 1 ‘emarks, 
according to the 39th commandment of the Mahayana code all 
punishments for crimes committed — and drought is such a 
punishment — are to be taken away by reciting the sutras and 
vinayas of the Mahayana. 

1 Book II, Ch. III. 

2 Cf. below, Book II, Ch. Ill, § 3: Smului jitsuroku , Ch. XXVII p 414 

* Mahaprajna sutra, Nanjo s Catalogue , nr 1, gives the full 

line: and states that it was translated in A.D. 

059 by the famous pilgrim Huen Tsang. 

4 Cf. Sanrlai jitsuroku, Ch. XX, p. 335 (sixth month, 871); Ch. XXIII, p. 372, (fifth 
month, 873); Ch. XXV, p. 380 (second month, 874); Ch. XXXII, p. 460 (seventh month, 
877); Ch. XXXVII, p. 543 (sixth month, 880). 

5 SMS ’ Sanded jitsuroku, Ch. XXIII, P . 372; Nanjo, nrs 10-12. 

6 Tit » see above ’ P- 33 ’ note 3 i Sandai jitsuroku, Ch. XXXVII, p. 541 ; 
Nanjo, nr 167. 

7 # M M ft S $2 : NaN '"’ m ' 450 ! translated A.D. 205-316. Cf. nr 457: 

# ik M si zE lift EfJ $?’ “ SStra on tbe Seal Of the Law spoken by 
Buddha for the sake of Sagara Nagaraja”. These sutras were spoken in Sagara’s palace 
at the bottom of the sea. 1 

8 L. 1., p. 156; cf. p. 72. 



BOOK I. 

THE DRAGON IN CHINA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE DRAGON IN THE CHINESE CLASSICS. 

§ 1 . Yih king. 

The oldest Chinese work which mentions the dragon is the 
Yih King \ We read there the following explanation of the lowest 
line of the first of the diagrams, which corresponds with Heaven: 
“First, nine: a dragon hidden in the miter is useless ” 2 . According 
to the commentators the meaning of this sentence is that the 
lowest line of this diagram, representing the dragon lying in the 
deep, is a sign that it is not the time for active doing. Therefore 
Legge 3 translates: “In the first (or lowest) line, undivided (we 
see its subject as) the dragon lying hid (in the deep). It is not 
the time for active doing”. This translation is more explicative 
than true, for the text simply gives the words: “First, nine: a 
dragon hidden in the water is useless”. As to the word nine, this 
is explained by the commentary entitled “ Traditions of C/ieng " 4 
to mean the “fullness of Yang”, because it is three times three, 
i. e. a multiplication of the undividable number which represents 
Yang. As the undivided strokes of the diagrams are symbols of 
Yang and the divided ones of Yin, the meaning of the two first 
words of the sentence is, as Legge translates, that the lowest 
line is undivided. The characters ^ , however, do not mean : 

“it is not the time for active doing”, but simply: “useless’ 3 . The 
dragon, symbolized by the lines of the diagram of Heaven, be- 
cause he is the Yang creature xar e$oxnv, is represented by the 


1 Cook ffil J| Hj 3 #r c " 1 -t fr 

2 x . fa m % ffl . 3 Section I, p. 37 . 4 . 

5 Prof. De Groot kindly pointed out to me the simple and clear meaning of this 
and the following sentences. 
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lowest line as still lying in the depth of the waters. In this 
condition the heavenly giver of fertilizing rains is still useless 
to mankind. This must be the original meaning of these words, 
but the diviners concluded from this uselessness of the hidden 
dragon that one had to abstain from active doing. 

The second line of the same diagram is explained by the Yih 
king as follows: “Nine, second; a dragon is seen in the rice fields; 
advantage; a great man will be seen" '. Legge translates: “It will 
be advantageous to meet with the great man”. Although this 
translation follows the commentators, the meaning is clearer if 
we divide the sentence as we have done above. The appearance 
of a dragon in the rice fields gives advantage, i. e. the fertilizing 
rain gives good crops. The original meaning of the character %\\ , 
which consists of rice and a knife , is apparently harvest, which 
was, of course, identical to advantage. Further, “a great man 
will be seen”. Here we see the dragon representing great (espe- 
cially holy) men, who are as full of Yang as the dragon himself. 
Even in those olden times his appearance apparently was con- 
sidered to be an omen of the birth of great and holy men, 
especially of Emperors, the holiest men on earth. 

In the third line the dragon is not mentioned, but in the 
fourth we read that he is “ perhaps leaping in the pool ” (but not 
yet rising above the surface). * There will be no evil{^)’ , ‘ 1 . The 
word evil seems to be more logical in a divinatory sentence 
than “mistake”. 

The fifth line is described as VI figing dragon in the sky; 
advantage; a great man will be seen’ 3 . It is, of course of the 
utmost benefit to mankind, if the ram-bringing dragon is 'soaring 
in the sky. At the same time it is an omen of the appearance 
of a great man. 

Finally, the topmost line is explained as 'The dragon exceeding 
the proper limits (1. e. flying too high). There ivill be regret ” 4 
The simplest explanation of these words is that, if a dragon flies 
too high, he is too far from the earth to return and the rain 
does not reach it, a reason of regret to himself and to mankind 
At the same time the great man, symbolized by the dragon* 
repents all exaggeration on his part. ° ’ 

3 % 3L 0 . ^ij „ Mi A . 

4 ± X o /L fl O M *1^ O 
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The Tih king goes on as follows: “ The number nine is used (in 
this diagram). If a herd of dragons is seen divesting themselves of 
their heads, this means good fortune" ! ). 

The lowest line of the second diagram, which represents Earth 
(Jfjl, Kiifuti), is explained as “ Dragons fighting in the open field ; 
their blood is dark (not purple, as Legge translated) and yellow" 
Apparently a thunderstorm, with dark and yellow clouds flying 
through the sky, is described in this way. For in a passage of 
Appendix Y of the Tih king 3 , ascribed to Confucius, we read : 

“ K c ien (Heaven) is a horse, Kiu un. (Earth) is a cow, Chen (Thunder) 
is a dragon"*. And, again, in the same Appendix 5 : * Chen is 
thunder, is a dragon, is dark and yellow” c . The same diagram 
represents also Spring and the Eastern quarter, which are identi- 
fied with the Azure Dragon \ 

In Ch. 11 (p. 2) of the Yih king the words “A dragon lying in 
the deep is useless" are illustrated by “ Yang is below" s , which 
means: “The Sun is under the horizon, i. e. the dragon lying in 
the deep is as useless as the sun under the horizon. 

In the same chapter (same page) we read: “A dragon is seen 
in the rice fields; blessing power (f&) is spread everywhere" °). This 
is a clear explanation of the word advantage in the above passage 
on the fifth line of the first diagram. 

As to the “ Dragons fighting in the open field", in this chapter 
these words are followed by: “ Their way (taoj is exhausted" 10 , 
i. e. their blessing actions are completed to the last. As rain is 
the blessing conferred upon mankind by the dragons, this sen- 
tence may easily be explained by the tact that in a thunderstorm, 
when the dragons fight in the sky, the rain comes down in 
torrents. 


' ti.jtm t. 

2 ±*. ». *ii£f. 

3 Shwoh-kwa chufen, (Ch. 17), p. 12. Legge, Appendix V, p. 429, 

Chapter VIII, 12. 

5 Ch. 17; Legge, p. 430, Ch. XI, 17. 


/"f TO o nu o /Wf — O 

7 Cf. De Groot, Rel. Syst., Vol. I, p. 317; III, p. 964, 987 


8 ilW H&Ttfc 

9 .SfllE ffl . 
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An Appendix of the Yih king 1 says: “ The hibernating of dragons 
and snakes is done in order to preserve their bodies''’’ 2 . Here we see 
dragons and snakes being closely connected and regarded as 
belonging to the same kind of animals. Also in later times the 
same fact is to be observed. 

On considering the above passages of the Yih king we arrive 
at the conclusion that the ideas on the dragon prevailing in 
China at the present day are just the same as those of the remotest 
times. It is a water animal, akin to the snake, which uses to 
sleep in pools during winter and arises in spring. It is the god 
of thunder, who brings good crops when he appears in the 
rice fields (as rain) or in the sky (as dark and yellow clouds), 
in other words, when he makes the rain fertilize the ground. 
But when he flies too high and cannot return, the thirsty earth 
must wait in vain for his blessings, and sorrow prevails. As this 
beueficient being is full of Yang, it symbolizes those among men 
who aie fullest of Light, namely great men, and its appearance 
is considered to be an omen of their coming, i. e. of their birth. 
In the first place the greatest and fullest of Yang among them 
all, the Emperor, is, of course, symbolized by the dragon. He is, 
indeed , the representative of Imperial power, as we shall see 
later on. 

When black and yellow clouds covered the sky, and thunder 
and lightning raged, the ancient Chinese said, like those of to-day • 
“The dragons are fighting; look at their blood spreading over 
the sky”. And at the same time the heavenly dragons caused 
the rain to pour down upon the gratgful earth. 

Even when the dragons were only leaping in their pools no 
calamity was to be feared, and when a herd of them, even head- 
less, wa; seen in the sky, this was a felicitous simi Winter 
when they hibernate and sleep in pools, is the dry season in 
China. But in spring, in the third of the twenty four seasons 
into which the year was divided even in olden times the 
“Resurrection of the hibernating animals” 3 4 takes place and it 
begins to rain a little. In the “beginning of summer”* however 
i. e. in the first of the six summer seasons, “the winds arrive’ 


^ (Cl». XV), p. 11. 


3 ^ , “Resurrection of hibernating animals”, 
DC Groot, I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 908. 

4 *W. 


is the name of this season; cf. 
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and the dragons ascend to the sky” \ for this is the time when 
the abundant rains come down, a blessing to mankind. 

§ 2. Shu king. 

In the Shu king 2 we read the following words of the Emperor 
Shun to Yu: “I wish to see the emblematic figures of the an- 
cients: the sun, the moon, the stars, the mountain, the dragon , 
and the variegated animals (pheasants) which are depicted (on 
the upper sacrificial garment of the Emperor)”. So we see that 
even in the early times of Shun’s predecessors, i. e. in the days 
of Hwang Ti (who is said to have reigned in the 27th century 
B. C.) and Yao, the dragon belonged to the six symbolic figures 
painted on the upper garment of the Emperor. This was, no 
doubt, due to its blessing power as rain-giving god of thunder 
and clouds. 


§ 3. Li ki. 

The Li ki 3 says: “What is called the four ling (fH)? The 
unicorn, the phoenix, the tortoise and the dragon, they are called 
the four ling. As the dragon is considered to be a domestic 
animal, fishes and sturgeons do not fiee away” 4 . Couvreur trans- 
lates ling by: “animaux qui donnent des presages”, but it has a 
stronger meaning, as we may learn from De Groot’s Religious 
System *. Therefore I should prefer to translate it by “spiritual 
beings". The effective operation of the tsing (ff ) or vital spirit 
of these four creatures is, indeed, enormously strong, and there- 
fore they may be justly called “the four spiritual animals par 
excellence”. It is no wonder that their appearance was considered to 


1 Yih wei, Mm* ttiM , quoted in the famous encyclopaedia entitled 

KHn ting ku kin fu shu tsih ch c ing, 0 (P u ^' s h e( l * n 

1723, cf. De Groot, 1.1. Vol. I, lntrod. p. XXI), which we henceforth shall quote as 

T.S.; Sect. ^ ||, Ch. 127, ff ^ H #’ P 5&: JJL H III M Rft f| 

*• 

. Sect. MU’ Yih Tsih-, Legge, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. Ill, Part 
II, Book IV, § 1, p. 58. 

3 Ch. VII, Li un , ^ j|[ , art. 3, nr 10: Coovreur, Li ki, Vol. I, p. 524. 

5 Vol. IV, p. 12 
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be an omen, but this was only the consequence of their “spirituality " . 

In art. 4 of the same Chapter of the Li ki', where the halcyon 
days of the holy emperors of antiquity are described, we read: 
“The male and female phoenixes, and the male and female 
unicorns were all in the marshes beyond the city walls; the 
tortoise and the dragon were in the ponds of the Imperial 
Palace” 2 , i. e. the four ling were all in the neighbourhood, 
spreading their blessings over the Palace and the country. 

Further, in another passage of the Li ki, also devoted to the 
ancient sovereigns 3 , the following words are to be found : “They 
(the monarclis of old) chose (litt. followed, accommodated them- 
selves to) felicitous places in order to make sacrifices to the 
Emperor of Heaven in the suburbs. The sacrifices ascended and 
reached Heaven. Then phoenixes descended, and tortoises and 
dragons arrived” 4 . 

Finally, in the first, second and third months of spring ’, “the 
Emperor ascends his carriage adorned . with bells , drawn by 
azure dragons 0 and carrying a blue banner (ffi, k'i, adorned with 
dragons joined 6 7 )”. The azure dragon is, as we stated above, the 
symbol of Spring, the season when “thunder resounds, lightning 
begins to flash, and the hibernating animals all move, open their 
doors (i. e. come out of their chrysalides) and begin to come out” 8 . 


§ 4. Cheu li. 

We have seen the dragon mentioned in the S/m king among 
the twelve symbolic ornaments of the ancient sacrificial robe of 

1 Couvreur, p. 536, nr 16. 

2 jam mm. -ir £31#.® 

3 Ch. VIII, Li hi, jjj|| a, 't- 2, nr 12; Couvreur, Vol. I, p. 563. 

MU. 

5 Li ki, Ch. XXI, Yueh liny, JEJ , “Monthly Precepts”; Couvreur, I, Ch. IV, pp. 
332 (first month), 340 (second month), 347 (third month): ^ ^ ^ ^ 


m, r i 


m v 


am- 


6 Horses higher than eight ch'ih, i. e. 1.60 meter, were called dragons (Couvreur 
I, p. 333). ’ 


7 Cheu li, 


, Section Cffun kwan, 


g ; “Spring officials”, s. v. ff| HS) 
sha,, V-- Ch - XXV11 > p - 24 ’ giveS the names of ‘he nine banners ruled by the S-g 
“ Drag0nS j0ined for,n the (the second banner)”, 

8 Li ki, Monthly Precepts, Ch. XXI, p. 10 ; Couvreur, Ch. IV, p. 332 nr 8 
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the Emperor. Further, the Chen li has taught us (above p. 40, 
note 7) that the banner called 1c i, was adorned with dragons 
joined (i. e. twisted about each other). The same work 1 states the 
following : “In general as tsieh 2 (official tablets) of the envoys of 
the Empire, in mountainous countries tiger tablets are used, in 
plain countries tablets painted with human figures, and in watery 
countries dragon tablets. The tablets are all made of metal” 3 . It 
is clear why the ornaments of these official tablets were divided 
in this way. For, as the commentator Ching K c ang-ch c ing remarks 
on this passage, “in the mountains are many tigers, in the plains 
many men, and in the waters many dragons” 4 . Thus the dragon 
symbolized the water. 

A third passage of the Chou li r ’, which treats of the Winter 
officials, says that, in painting and embroidering, “Water is repre- 
sented by means of dragons” 0 . Chao PvjhV commentary explains 
these words as follows: “The dragon is a divine being in the 
water. If one represents water without representing dragons, 
there is nothing to show the divinity of its phenomena \ As 
to Ching K c ang-ch c ing, he simply states : “The dragon is a water 
creature; it is (depicted or embroidered) on clothes” 


§ 5. i li. 

A dragon banner is mentioned in the / li where Imperial 
hunting parties are described. We read there: “In the frontier 

1 Section Ti kwan, , s. v. chang tsieh , |[jj , C'h. XIV, p. 39. 

2 #• 

5 Section Tung kwan, ^ , Ch. XLI1, % X fiE v HI (P ai,ltin S and 

embroidering) C ?|C M • 

7 , a commentator of the Sung dynasty. Although only his family name 

is mentioned, and there was another commentator of the same family name, namely 
Chao Kw c ang, jjg g , of the T c ang dynasty, probably we have here to do with 

the former. 

o f| tJc $3 0 o 

10 ft ii®. sect. MM H I !E' Cl ' x - p- 48 “ : MX. M * . 
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regions: when a tiger is hit: dragon banner”. This is, at least, 
probably the meaning of the very short text. Ching K c ang-ch c ing 
explains it as follows: “‘In the frontier regions’ is used 
here for Fp|) means shooting with the rulers of neighbouring 
countries. They paint a dragon on the banner 1 ; moreover it is 
a variegated pattern. ‘Full silk’ forms the banner” 2 . In hunting 
parties with foreign rulers probably a signal was given with this 
dragon banner when a tiger (the dragon’s deadly enemy) was shot. 

The ancient texts referred to in this chapter are short, but 
sufficient to give us the main conceptions of old China with 
regard to the dragon. He was in those early days, just like now, 
the god of water, thunder, clouds and rain, the harbinger of 
blessings, and the symbol of holy men. As the Emperors are the 
holy beings on earth, the idea of the dragon being the symbol 
of Imperial power is based upon this ancient conception. 

For the sake of clearness the further texts will be treated in 
separate chapters according to the kind of information they give. 
In each chapter, however, chronological order will be observed. 


1 jj|f, chen , according to Wells Williams, Diet. s. v. p. 44: “a silken banner of 
a reddish color, plain and triangular”. 

M 5f[ (M rfd ’ flnuj poh ' was ’ accorain P to Ching K'ang-cu'ing, in the 

same work, Ch. XXVII, p. 24 b, “deep red, in accordance with the main colour of the 
Cheu dynasty”). 



CHAPTER II. 


DIVINATION. 

§ 1. Lucky omens. 

The birth of great sages and Emperors was preceded by the 
appearance of dragons and phoenixes. In the night of Confucius’ 
birth (B. C. 551) two azure dragons descended from the sky and 
came to his mother’s house. She saw them in her dream and 
gave birth to the great sage '. The biography of the Emperor 
Wu 2 , the famous man of the Han dynasty (B. C. 140 — 87), con- 
tains the following passage in regard to his birth: “The Emperor 
Hiao Wu of the Han dynasty was the son of the Emperor King. 
Before he was born the Emperor King dreamt that a red hog 
descended from the clouds and straightly entered the Ch c ing fang 
koh (Exalted Fragance Corridor). The Emperor King awoke and 
sat down under the corridor. Actually there was a red dragon. 
It was like fog and in coming darkened the doors and windows. 
When the Imperial harem went to look (what was happening), 
there was above the corridor a cinnabar coloured vapour which 
increased enormously and rose. After the vapour had dispersed 
they saw a red dragon coiling and revolving between the rafters. 
The Emperor King called a diviner, the Old Yao by name, and 
asked him about the matter. The old man said: ‘This is a lucky 
omen. This corridor certainly will produce a man who shall rule 
the world. He shall expel the barbarians and thus bring with 
him lucky omens. Therefore he shall be the most glorious ruler 
of the Liu family. But it (may mean) also a great prodigy’. 
The Emperor King ordered the Imperial Consort Wang to move 
to the Exalted Fragrance Corridor, wishing thereby to act in 
accordance with Old Yao’s words. Thereupon he changed the 

1 Shih i hi, jjjf gg , written by Wang Kia, , probably in the 4th 

century; Ch. Ill, jH 3E > P* 46 - 

2 Wu Ti nei chufen, -‘Inner traditions on the Emperor Wu’, 

ascribed to the famous historiographer Pan Ku, [jSj . "'ho died A.D. 92; p. 1 a. 
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name of the corridor into I lan tien, ‘Hall of the Florishing 
Orchid’ After more than ten days the Emperor King dreamt 
that a divine woman held up the sun in both her hands and 
gave it to the Consort Wang. She swallowed it, and after fourteen 
months gave birth to the Emperor Wu. The Emperor King said: 
‘I dreamt that a red vapour changed into a red dragon. The 
diviners considered this to be a lucky omen; (therefore) he (the 
new-born son) must be called Lucky (kill)' 

One of the ten lucky signs which were seen in the course of 
one day under the reign of Yao, one of the five holy Emperors 
of ancient times, was a dragon which appeared in the pond of 
his palace 3 . 

The appearance of yellow or azure dragons, often mentioned 
in the annals 3 , was nearly always considered to be a very good 
omen. Only if they came untimely or on wrong places they were 
harbingers of evil, as we shall see below. They were mostly seen 
in the night, spreading a brilliant light all over the neighbour- 
hood. Such a nightly apparition illuminated the palace of Kung 
Sun-shuh 4 under the reign of the Emperor Kwang Wu (25—57 
A. D.). The former considered it such a good omen, that in 25 
A. D. he proclaimed himself Emperor of Shu (White Emperor) 
and changed the name of the era into Lung-Hing r> , “Dragon’s 
rise” °. A black, horned dragon was seen one night by Lii Kwang \ 
who lived in the fourth century A. D. Its glittering eyes illumi- 
nated the whole vicinity, so that the huge monster was visible 
till it was enveloped by clouds which gathered from all sides. 
The next morning traces of its scales were to be seen over a 
distance of five miles, but soon were wiped out by the heavy 


1 The orchid being the symbol of harmony, because the Shi king compares the 
dwelling together in harmony of brothers with the smell of orchids, the new name of 
the corridor was still more felicitous than the former. 

2 Shuh iki , ^ IB’ w,itten b y jEN Fang , H $Jj , in the earlier part of 

the 6th century: % ^ # . — 0 ^ $ 3® VC ^ 

Wfa.cL _t, P . 4 & . 

3 Cf. T. S., Ch. 128, f| ^ — , P- 76, 8a, 9; Ch. 129, |[J ^ 

pp. 1 sq. 

* 5 Si*- 

6 Tung kwan han ki , Ch. XXIII, written in 107 A.D. by Liu 

Chen, |g|J 3^, and continued in 172 A.D. by TVai Yung, ^ 

7 g ^ cf ‘ GlLES ’ Chin. Biogr. Diet. s. v, pp. 553 sq. In 396 he took the style 
of Heaven-appointed King of Liang. 
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rains. Then one of Lii Kwang’s attendants said to him : “A dragon 
is a divine animal and an omen of a man’s rise to the position 
of a ruler. So you will attain this rank”. On hearing this, Lii 
Kwang was very much rejoiced; and actually he became a ruler 
after some time The dragons being such important omens, it 
is no wonder that Imperial proclamations often were issued on 
account of their appearance s . 

Finaly, we may quote a divinatory work 3 which says: “When 
the beginning rise of an Emperor or King is about to take place, 
a dragon appears in the Yellow River or in the Loh. All examine 
his head : if the head is black, men are correct ; if white, the 
Earth is correct; if red, Heaven is correct” 4 . 

§ 2. Bad omens. 

A. Fighting dragons. 

From olden times high floods, tempests and thunderstorms 
have been ascribed by the Chinese to dragons fighting in rivers 
or in the air. Although, according to the Tih king 5 , “the tao 
of dragons, fighting in the open field, is exhausted”, i. e. their 
blessing power makes the rain pour down in torrents, on the 
other hand such severe thunderstorms often cause much damage 
and calamities. Therefore, however welcome a dragon fight in 
the air might be in times of drought, in ordinary circumstances 
the threatening armies in the sky were looked at with great 
fright. Moreover, the people believed the damage produced by 
dragon fights in rivers or in the air . to be not limited to the 
actual calamities of the present, but to extend itself to the near 
future, in other words, they were considered to be very bad 


1 Pao P'-oh-tsze, m # t* , written by Koa Hung, ^ih , in the fourth cen- 

ter- M' Ch - 1V (ft If )• 

2 The Emperor Wen of the Han dynasty e. g. did so in B. C. 165, Books of the 

Early Han Dynasty, fB’ Ch. IV; comp, t lie Emperor Siien’s proclama- 
tion in the summer of B. C. 52 (ibidem, ^ l- 4 !’• ^ a • 

3 The Yih kHen tsoh tu, $£ §|§ Jit - ( l uoted in the T - S '> Sect ^ J§g , 

ch.iso, ^ 

4 # I # & M ^ Jl . > M ^ A 

IE, £ i&iE, ^^-^lE. 

5 See above, p. 37. 
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omens, foreboding inundations, disorder, war, nay even the 
dynasty’s fall. As gods of water, clouds and rain they caused 
high floods by their fights, and as representatives of the Imperial 
power their victory or defeat meant rebellion, war, and even the 
fall of the reigning House. 

According to the Tso chitfen 1 a high flood was ascribed to 
dragons fighting in a pool in the nineteenth year of the reign 
of Chao, Duke of Lu (523 B. C.). “There were great floods in 
Ch c ing; and [some] dragons fought in the pool of Wei, outside 
the She gate. The people asked leave to sacrifice to them; hut 
Tsze-ch c an refused it, saying: “When we fight, the dragons do 
not look at us. Why should we look at them, when they are 
fighting? If we offer a deprecatory sacrifice to them, they will 
leave their abodes. If we do not seek the dragons, they also will 
not seek us”. Then the matter was given up. 

The Tih tin 2 says : “If six dragons have angry fight with one 
another under an embankment, and the azure or yellow dragons 
do not conquer, the travellers will meet hardships and trouble” 3 . 
As we have seen above, the azure and yellow dragons especially 
were harbingers of felicity; so their defeat was a sign of coming 
trouble, probably caused by inundations. 

In regard to impending war and ruin we may quote the follo- 
wing passages from the Histories. 

In the Books of the Sui dynasty + we read: “In the Liang dynasty 
(A. D 502—557), in the second year of the T c ien kien era (503), 
there were dragons fighting in a pool in Northern Liang province. 
They squirted fog over a distance of some miles. As to the evils 
of dragons and snakes the Huny fan wu king chden ' says : ‘These 
are trouble and damage of dragons and beasts. That which be- 
longs to Heaven is symbol of the Ruler. If the Heavenly breath 
is injured, and the Tao of the Ruler is wounded, also the dragons 
are injured. Their fights are symbols of weapons and shields’. 


1 Legge, Chinese Classics, Vol. V, Part II, pp. G74 sq. (Rook X, year XIX) 

S work on ,li ' ination ’ <P ,oted b y ll >e T. S., Ch. 130, ff % H |§, p. 3a. 

Xfc'M ASUS. 


M £ m St ft K ~P . 

pg flf, Ch. XXIII, nr 18, M. fa ^ , "fC , P- 17a. 

£g 5. fa cf - DE Groot - Vol. V, p. 491, note I : “A work based on 
a section of the Shu king entitled Hung fan or The Great Plan. It seems to have 
been held in great esteem in the sixth century as an expositor of prognostic* It was 
then composed of eleven chapters, with a commentary by Liu Ilian-, so that it must 
have existed previous to our era”. 
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King Fang 1 says in his Yih fei lieu' 1 (“Flying observations on 
divination”): ‘When the hearts of the multitude are not quiet, 
dragon fights are the bad omens thereof’ 3 . At that time the 

Emperor for the first time ascended the throne, and there was 

a riot of ClFen Poh-chi and Liu Li-lien. Danger and fear prevailed 
in the empire”. 

The same annals 4 contain the following passage: “In the sixth 
month of the fifth year of the P c u Fung era (524 A. D.) dragons 
fought in the pond of the King of K c uh o (?). They went west- 
ward as far as Kien ling citing. In the places they passed all 
the trees were broken. The divination was the same as in the 
second year of the T c ien kien era (503 A. D.), namely that their 
passing Kien ling and the trees being broken indicated that there 
would be calamity of war for the dynasty, and that it was a 

sign that the Imperial tombs would be destroyed. At that time 

the Emperor considered the holding of discussions to be his only 
task, and did not think of ploughing. His fighting generals were 
careless, his soldiers idle, and the Tao of the Euler was injured. 
Therefore there was the corresponding fact of the dragons’ evil. 
The Emperor did not at all become conscious (of the danger). 
In the first year of the T c ai Ts c ing era (547 A. D.) there was 
again a dragon fight in the waters of Li cheu. The waves seethed 
and bubbled up, and clouds and fog assembled from all sides. 
White dragons were seen running to the South, followed by 
black dragons. That year Heu King came with troops to 
submit, and the Emperor accepted his submission without taking 
precautions. The people of the realm were all frightened, and 
suddenly rebellion arose. The Emperor in consequence thereof 
had a sad death”. He died in 549, and eight years later the 
Liang dynasty came to an end. 

In A. D. 579 a black dragon was killed by a red one. Moreover, 
in the same year there was a fight of a white dragon with a 
black one, the result of which was that the white one ascended 

1 jj|f , a famous diviner of the first century of our era, author of the Yih 

chufen, (cf. De Groot, Rel. Syst., Vol. IV, p. 204) and of the Yih yao, 

(cf. below, Bad omens, D.). 

2 M / (it • 

3 ft fc Z H W % 

If, fUJii^W. 

4 Same chapter, section and page. 
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to the sky and the black one fell on the earth and died *. As 
black was the colour of the Later (i. e. Northern) Cheu dynasty, 
these dragon fights were forebodings of its approaching fall, which 
actually took place two years later. 

As to inundations announced beforehand by dragon fights, we 
may refer to the History of the Sung dynasty i , where we read 
that in the fifth year of the K c ien Tao era (A. D. 1169) such a 
battle in the air was seen amidst a heavy thunderstorm. “Two 
dragons fled and pearls like carriage wheels fell down on the 
ground, where they were found by herdsboys. In the following 
years inundations afflicted the country”. 

Sometimes dragon fights are mentioned not as omens, but only 
as causing heavy storms which destroyed a large number of 
houses and government buildings and killed hundreds of people, 
carrying them into the air together with their domestic animals, 
trees and tiles, over a length of more than ten miles. Such a 
storm raged in the fourth month of the ninth year of the Hwang 
Lung era (1149) above the Yu lin river in Li cheu 3 . 

Devastation caused by lightning was believed to be the result 
of sacred fire, sent by Heaven to stop dragon fights. “In the 
fifth month of the year yih-wei (probably 1295) on a place near 
the lake at I hing, all of a sudden there were two dragons which 
twisting around each other and fighting both fell into the lake. 
Their length had no sharp limits. In a short space of time a 
heavy wind came riding on the water, which reached a height 
of more than a chang (ten chfih or feet). Then there fell from 
the sky more than ten fire balls, having the size of houses of 
ten divisions. The two dragons immediately ascended (to the sky), 
for Heaven, afraid that they might cause calamity, sent out 
sacred fire to drive them away. Supposed that Heaven had been 
a little remiss for a moment, then within a hundred miles 
everything would have turned into gigantic torrents. When I 
recently passed by boat the Peachgarden of Teh Ts'ing, those 

1 Want) Shew chufen, p| , “Biography of Wang Sliao”, Books of the Sid 

dynasty, Ch. LXIX, ^j| • nr 34, p. 2n. 

2 Sect. 3L ft M < Ch - 61 ~ 67 > : 

m ft 1 ¥ =9 # w . ± 9 if =. « # $ , % n + ]jt 

3 Kin shi, ^ jf* , History of the Kin Dynasty (A. D. 1206—1368), Ch. XXI11, 
nr 4, Sect. 3L jff ’ P ' 3 “' 
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paddy fields were all scorched and black, some tens of acres in 
all. Then we moored the boat to the bank and asked those 
villagers (for the reason). They said: 'Yesterday noon there was 
a big dragon which fell from the sky. Immediately he was burned 
by terrestial fire and flew away. For that what the dragons fear 
is fire’ ” '. 


B. Dead dragons. 

When dragons, wounded in a battle, tumbled down and died, 
this was believed to be a very bad omen. The Books of the Han 
dynasty ~ relate the following: “On the day jen-tsze of the sixth 
month of the seventh year of the Yen-hi era (A. D. 164), under 
the Emperor Hwan, there was a dragon which died on Mount 
Ye Wang in Ho nei (one of the districts of that time). Its length 
was about some tens of chang. Siang K'iai was of the following 
opinion: ‘Taking into consideration that the dragon is a felicitous 
symbol of an Emperor or King, and that the Yih Ian ta jen says: 
“In the T'ien-feng era (A. D. 14 — 19) there was a dead dragon 
in the Hwang-shan palace. The Han troops killed Mang (i. e. the 
Emperor Wang Mang, killed in A. D. 22), and Shi Tsu (i. e. Kwang 
Wu, the first Emperor of the Eastern Han dynasty) rose again 
(ascended the throne, iu A. D. 25)”, this omen must be a sign 
of change (of the dynasty)’. In the 25th year of the Kien-ngan 
era (A. D. 220) the Emperor Wen of the Wei dynasty replaced 
the House of Han” 3 . 


1 Kwci sin tsah shih, ^ (cf. De Guoot, Bel. Syst. Vol. II, p. 399: 

“a collection of miscellanies written by CIieu Mih, mm , in the earlier part of the 
fourteenth century), quoted T. S., Sect. , Ch. 130, 1 , 

ii A M , A tro + fill S =# + S A S5 n . — SI 
IS * Bn n A 58 *#► A Si 2, ffi 

f & ft % ft &1&M 

zm A RAW.* «#,W3t 
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2 Shuh Han shu, Ch. XVII, Sect. F > ni ' 5, > P- ~ a - 

Verh. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) X. R. Dl. XIII, X° 2. 4 
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In the fifth year of the Kien-teh era (A. D. 576), under the 
Later Cheu dynasty, a black dragon fell from the sky and died. 
The dragon is the symbol of the Ruler, black was the colour 
of the dynasty, and falling and dying is a most unlucky omen ’. 
So it was a foreboding of the Emperor’s death, which happened 
two years later (A. D. 578), and of the dynasty’s fall (A. D. 581), 
which was announced also by the dragon fights mentioned above. 


C. Dragons appearing at wrong times. 

When dragons appeared at wrong times, they were forebodings 
of evil instead of omens of felicity. The time is wrong for a 
dragon to appear, when the Son of Heaven himself does not 
walk in the Tao, thus throwing into disorder both the Tao of 
Heaven and men. So did the Emperor KTmg Kiah of the ancient 
Hia dynasty, twenty centuries before Christ. Sze-ma Ts'ien 2 says 
the following about this monarch: “The Emperor K'ung Kiah 
having ascended the Throne, loved the matters of the kwei and 
the shen and was disorderly (in his behaviour, i.e. he disturbed 
the Tao). As the virtue of the House of the Hia rulers was 
declining, the feudal lords rebelled against it. Heaven sent down 
two dragons, a female and a male. K'ung Kiah could not feed 
them; he had not yet found the Dragon-rearer Family ' 1 . T c ang 
of Tao (i. e. the House of the Emperor Yao) having declined, 
one of his descendants was Liu Lei, who from the Dragon-rearer 
family learned to tame dragons, in order to serve K'ung Kiah. 
K'uug Kiah bestowed upon him the family name of Yu-lung 4 


H , M *T ft + . M M , A fi % % ^ 

mm, ut skftzwi&o 

1 Boohs of the Sui < hjnasly , Sect. ^ M Wt Wi 3L ^ M 

stUftSJNflnJE. Mmzm. » « #r ft g , ure 

2 Historical Records, C'h. II, g 2^ Jap. e,I. with commentaries and notes, 

jtl pE ^ ( A ^1§ )®)’ 1(01 ’f Ch - n, p. 21 h . Cf. Chavannes’ translation, 
Vol. I, p. 168 . 

3 Hwan-lung shi , Jpi j|j| . 
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(Dragon-ruler), and he received the succession of Shi Wei. The 
first of the dragons, the female, died, (whereupon) he took it 
and gave it the Emperor to eat. As His Majesty ordered to seek 
(the dragon), Liu Lei got afraid and fled. K c ung Kiah died, and 
his son, the Emperor Kao, ascended the Throne” '. 

A different form of the same legend, according to which K'ung 
Kiah was presented by the Emperor of Heaven with two teams 
of dragons, which were reared by Liu Lei till one of them died 
and was given as food to His Majesty, is to be found in a passage 
of the Tso chvfen, which we will partly quote in Chapter IY § 8, 
in regard to the Dragon-rearer family having been invested with 
this name by the Emperor Shun. As to our present subject, 
however, i. e. the evil omen of dragons appearing at a time 
when the Tao is violated, we may refer to another passage of 
the Historical Records, where the fall of the Hia dynasty is 
apparently brought into connection with the appearance of two 
dragons. We read there the following. “In the third year (of his 
reign) (B. C. 779), King Yiu fell deeply in love with Pao Sz6 2 . 
Pao Sze gave birth to a son, Poh Fuh, and King Yiu wished to 
degrade the Crownprince. The mother of the Crownprince was 
the daughter of the Marquis of Chen and was queen. Afterwards, 
when King Yiu had got Pao Sze and loved her, he wished to 
degrade Queen Chen and at the same time send away the Crown- 
prince I Kiu, (in order to) make Pao Sze queen and Poh Fuh Crown- 
prince. The great astrologer of Cheu, Poh Yang ! , after having- 
read the historical records, said: “(The House of) Cheu is lost”. 

Now follows the explanation why the astrologer had such 
pessimistic views. Chavannes 4 points out that the following is 
borrowed from the Kwok i/ii *, one of the many works used by 


' 'Jg-Tlffiiu:. IS 
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4 Les Memoires Hisloviques de Se-ma Tdicn, \ol. I, p. 281, cf Inti eduction, Chap. 
Ill, pp. CXLVII, sqq. 

5 jUj sE. “Discourses concerning the States”, often called the “Exterior Com- 
mentary” on the Clfun and ascribed to the author of the Eo clnvrn. 
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Sze-ma Ts'ien. “In olden times, when the rulers of the Hia dynasty 
were declining (in virtue and power), there were two divine 
dragons which stopped at the palace of' the Emperor and said : 
*We are two rulers of Pao'. The Emperor tried to find out by 
divination whether he should kill them, send them away or keep 
them, but to none of these questions he received a favourable 
answer. When he cast lots, however, as to the question whether 
he should request (the dragons) to give him their foam to store 
it away, the answer was favourable. Then a piece of cloth was 
spread and a written communication was offered to them. The 
dragons disappeared and their foam remained ; it was put in a 
case and stored away. When the Hia dynasty was lost, this case 
was transmitted to (the House of) Yin; when (the House of) 
Yin was lost, it was transmitted again to (the House of) Cheu. 
During these three dynasties no one dared open it; but at the 
end of the reign of King Li -it was opened and looked into. The 
foam flew through the palace and could not be removed. King 
Li ordered his wives to undress and to raise cries in unison 
(naked) against the foam. The foam changed into a black lizard 1 
and in this form entered the rear departments of the palace (the 
female departments). A young concubine of the seraglio, who had 
reached the age when one loses his milk-teeth (seven years), 
met it. When she had reached the age when young girls' put a 
hair-pin in her hair (i. e. the age of fifteen, when they get 
marriageable), she was pregnant. Without having a husband she 
gave birth to a child, which she abandoned with fright. At the 
time of King Siren (King Li’s son) a little girl sung, saying: ‘A 
bow of wild mulberry wood and a quiver of reed are sure to 
destroy the dynasty of Cheu’. King Siren heard this, and as 
there were a married couple who sold these utensils, he ordered 
them to be seized and put to death. They escaped and beiim 
on the road saw lying there the child which the youn°- con- 
cubine of the seraglio had just abandoned. They heard it 
crying in the night, pitied it and took it up. The man and his 
wife then fled to (the land of) Pao. The people of Pao, liaviim 
committed some crime, asked for (permission to) present to the 
King the girl whom the young concubine had abandoned, in 
order to atone therewith for their misdeed. (Thus) the girl came 
from Pao, and this became Pao Sze. In the third year" of Kino- 
Yiu’s reign the King went to the seraglio, saw Pao Sze and fell 


v^n a > o c-o \ 


£ hum yuen. Chavannes <p. 282, note 5) remarks that yuen, which means 
tortoise or lizard, is to be taken here in the last sense, because some texts give ^ , lizard. 
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in love with her. She gave birth to a son, Poh Fuh. Finally the 
King degraded Queen Chen and the Crownprince, and made Pao 
Sze queen and Poh Fuh crownprince. The Great Astrologer Poh Yang 
said: c The misfortune is complete; there is no help for it’”. Then 
we read that the Emperor, who by all manner of devices tried 
to make the woman laugh, did not succeed until by a false sign 
of an enemy’s attack he caused the lords to come up in great 
haste. This made Pao Sze burst into laughter, but it was the 
cause of the King’s death and the ruin of the dynasty, for when 
the enemy actually came, the lords, whom the King had deluded 
several times by false alarms, did not come to the rescue. Thus 
the King was killed, Pao Sze was taken prisoner, and the treasures 
of the House of Cheu were all taken by force. Japanese legends 
tell us that Pao Sze was reborn in the twelfth century as 
Tamamo no mae, the Emperor Konoe or Toba’s concubine, who 
changed into a fox ’. 

It is clear that in the above passages the dragons were harbingers 
of evil, because the Emperors did not walk in the Tao. 

In A. D. 553 a dragon was seen ascending near the Imperial 
Palace, and the next year a huge black serpent rose from the 
Palace moat to the sky, spreading a dazzling light and followed 
by a small snake. Calamity was predicted on account of these 
apparitions, and the Emperor tried to avert the evil by offerings 
of money 2 3 4 , magic, Buddhist prayers and philanthropy; but it 
was all in vain, for at the end of the same year he was killed \ 

The History of the Liao dynasty i says: “[In the first year of 
the T c ien-hien era (A. D. 926)] the Emperor (T c ai-Tsu, 907 — 926) 
stopped at Fu-yu-fu and did not take any precautions. That 
evening a big star fell before his tent, and on the day sin-sze, 
when he captured the castle of Tan-tsze, the Emperor saw a 
yellow dragon coiling and winding, about one mile in length. 
The brightness of its light blinded the eye; it entered the Imperial 


1 Cf. my treatise on “27te Fox and the Badger in Japanese Folklore'', Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. XXXVI, Part 3, pp. 31 sqq. 

2 The dragons are fond of money, comp, the Japanese work Seiyuki, mrnm 
(written by Tachibana Nankei, ^ [jpi , in 1795—1797), Zoku Teikuku Bunko, 
Vol. XX, Ch. II, p. 259. This has perhaps something to do with their liking for the 
vital spirit of copper (cf. below, Book II, Ch. Ill, § 3). 

3 History of the South ( Nanshi , written by Yen Sheu, Jj£ ^ , who 

lived in the first half of the seventh century A. D.), Ch. VIII , ”[7 ). 

4 Liao s hi, , (906—1168), Sect. 3®. 2j$ ■> ’ TCai * Tsu P en ki > 

“Fundamental history of (the Emperor) T'ai-Tsn”, Ch. II, p. On. 
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lodging house. There was a purple, black vapour which hid the 
sky, remained the whole day, and then dispersed. That very day 
the Emperor died"’ '. 

Sometimes a dragon’s appearance was a sign of impending 
calamity in the form of inundations. Such was the case in A. D. 
967, according to the Boohs of the Sung dynasty 2 . We read there 
the following: “In the summer of the fifth year of the K c ien-teh 
era (967) it rained in the capital, and a black dragon appeared. 
Its tail was on the border of the clouds, and it flew from North- 
west to Southeast. The diviners explained it to be (an omen of) 
big floods. The next year in twenty four prefectures the water 
destroyed the rieefields and the houses” 3 . 


D. Dragons appearing in wrong places. 

If a dragon, symbol of Imperial power, is born in a commoner’s 
house oi cornea out of his well, this is a very bad omen for the 
dynasty, the Emperor personally, or one of his feudal lords, for 
it means degradation from the highest dignity to a common 
state, and death of the lulei or of one of his representatives 
The Books of the Tsin dynasty 4 contain the following passage: 
“Under the reign of Sun Hao of the Wu dynasty (the fourth 

and last Emperor of that dynasty, A. D. 242 288), in the T c ien- 

ts c eh era (A. D. 275—276), a dragon was hatched ’in (the house 
of) a family in CITang-sha, and ate the chickens. King Fang 5 says 
in his Yih igao 0 : ‘If a dragon is hatched in a man’s house, a 
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king will become a commoner 1 . Afterwards Hao submitted to 
Chin (the Chin dynasty) l . 

In the same section of this work 2 we read the following. 
“Under the Emperor Ming of the Wei dynasty (A. D. 227 — 239), 
in the first year of the Ts c ing-lung era (233), on the day kiah- 
shen of the first month, a blue dragon appeared in a well at 
Mo-p c o (a place) in the suburbs. If only a lucky omen rises 
at a wrong time, it becomes an evil. How much more is this 
the case, when it (the dragon) is in straits in a well! This is 
not a felicitous omen! 3 It was wrong that Wei on account of 
it changed the name of the era. Yu Pao says: ‘From the end of 
the reign of the Emperor Ming under the Wei dynasty the 
appearances of blue and yellow 7 dragons were signs corresponding 
with the fall and rise of its rulers. As to the fate of the land 
of Wei, blue is the colour of wood and yet it does not conquer 
metal; it was a sign of yellow getting the throne and blue losing 
it. The frequent appearance of blue dragons means that the 
virtue of the sovereign and the late of the dynasty are in inner 
conflict with each other \ Therefore Kao Kwei Hiang Kung 5 
(Ts c ao Mao, A. D. 241 — 360, w T ho in 254 became the fourth 
Emperor of the Wei dynasty) was utterly defeated in war.”' 

“According to Liu Hiang's 0 explanation the dragon, the symbol 
of dignity, when being imprisoned in a well means calamity 
consisting in a feudal lord being about to be secretly seized. 
In the Wei dynasty there was no dragon which w r as not in a 
well. It was an omen of the oppressive measures of those men 
who occupied the highest ranks 1 . The poem on the ‘Dragon lying 
in the deep', written by Kao Kwei Hiang Kung, has this meaning”. 

The Books of the Early Han dynasty s relate the following. “In 

' & » K 36 it 'll ft K ft £!> A £ 181 *1 . St Ji 
2 W 0,1 XXIX ' " ”■ S ff i . ±. *■ 234 (ft 4(6 Z. ¥>• 

4 Wft# Jl # <1 1 sB ft # M -ft* . 

5 <&■ 

6 J|?jj |fjj (B. C. 80—9), a famous author and minister, cf. Giles, Biogr. Did., p. 
501, nr. 1300. 

8 Ch. XXVII, Sect. 'fi M nr 7> 
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the second year of the reign of the Emperor Hwei (B. C. 193), 
in the morning of the hwei-yiu day of the first month, there 
were two dragons which appeared in a well at Li-wen-ling (a 
village), east of the palace of Landing. They were seen till the 
evening of the yih-hai day ; then they went away. Liu Hiang is 
of the° following opinion: ‘If a dragon, a symbol of dignity, is 
in straits in the well of a commoner, this means calamity consisting 
in a feudal lord being about to be secretly seized’ Afterwards 
the Empress-Dowager Lu secretly killed Ch c u, the king of San 
Chao 2 , and also Lu was finally murdered. King-fang says in his 
Yik chxven 3 : ‘When those who have virtue meet injuries (i. e. 
are put to death), the bad omens of this are that dragons appear 
in wells’. Further, he says: ‘In cases of execution or violent cruelty 
black dragons come out of wells 1 ’ . 4 

The “ Biography of Chang Wen-piao of CK'vC 3 gives the following 
tale. ‘•When Wen-piao was going to plot his rebellion and, still 
being engaged in preparing it, had not yet settled (his plans), one of 
his followers dreamt at night that a dragon was coiling above 
Wen-piao’s chin. Wen-piao was very much rejoiced and said: 
‘This is Heaven’s appointment’ (to the Throne, i. e. it is a sign 
that I shall ascend the Throne). Then he settled his plans, raised 
troops, and was defeated. Men of knowledge said : ‘As the dragon 
is a divine being and yet came out of his chin, this was an omen 
that calamity should be at work and that his shen (soul) should 
go away ’ ”. 0 Here again the dragon appeared in a wrong place. 


§ 3. Dragon horses. 


The Li hi ' says: “The Ho (river) sent forth the horse with 

2 Cf. Giles, !.l. p. 553, nr 1442, s. v. Lu lion : u To make the throne secure, she 

poisoned the Prince of Chao, another son of the late Emperor by a concubine”. 

3 ^ ^ . 

fr M iil #1 $ # Hi ° 

5 ^ ^ # ’ qUOted T - S - Ch - 129 ’ fl ^ IE ^ H , p. 14a. 

c H *» 4* SB HI J* & » 


7 Legge, Sacred Books of the East, 4 ol. XXVII, Book VII (Li yun), Sect. IV, nr 16, 
p. 392. Couvreub, Li ki. Vol. I, p- 536: jfpf Jjj M gl . 
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the map (on his back)”. This was the “River Map” from which 
Fuh-Hi fashioned the eight kwa (A# ), the diagrams used in 
divination. The Shu king 1 mentions this map among the precious 
objects preserved at the Court in B. C. 1079. Legge 2 treats of it 
in his Introduction to the Yi king with regard to the well-known 
passage of an Appendix of this Classic 3 , running as follows: 
“The Ho gave forth the scheme or map, and the Lo gave 
forth the writing, (both of) which the sages copied”. According 
to one of the commentators on the Yih king “the water of 
the Ho sent forth a dragon horse ; on its back there was 
curly hair, like a map of starry dots. The water of the Lo 
sent forth a divine tortoise; on its back there were riven veins, 
like writing of character pictures” 4 . This conception, apparently 
based upon the above passage of the Li ki, became common in 
later times, and the San ts c ni fa hand 5 gives a picture of this 
dragon horse. As to the appendix of the Yih king °, quoted by 
Sze-ma Cheng in the “ Annals of the three sovereigns 7 8 , there neither 
the river nor the horse are mentioned, but it is simply stated 
that Fuh-Hi was the first to trace the eight diagrams. 

In the S/mi ying fu s the following description of a dragon 
horse is given: “It is a benevolent horse, the vital spirit of river 
water. Its height is eight ch c ih five ts'un; its neck is long, and 
its body is covered with scales. It has wings at its shanks, and 
its hair hangs down its sides. Its cry consists of nine tones, and 
it walks on the water without sinking. It appears at the time 
of famous sovereigns”. This reminds us of the description given 


1 Legge, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. Ill, Shu king , Part V, Book XXII, p. 239. 

2 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XVI, Introduction, pp. 14 sqq. 

3 Appendix III, Sect. I, Ch. I I, § 73: Legge, 1. 1., p. 374; Ch. V, §j|! ||p , 

n =, p. ui>: firm h > * th # . iai z. 

* =tNB#. written by Wang K c i, , at the time of the Ming 

dynasty. 

6 §p! H^5, Ch. XV, p. 4, Legge’s translation, p. 382. 

7 San-hwang pen-ki, El jf| |B )> b >' > P- 16 '> 

Chavannes’ translation, Vol. I, p. 0. 

8 Jfp IQ , written before the Ch'en dynasty (A. D. 557 — 589) by Sun Jeu-Ciii, 

’ anc * 9 uote ^ the t' r ien chung ki, p|? gjJ (written under the 
Ming dynasty by Ch c en Yao-wen, )f|§ Ch. LV. 
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by K c ung Ngan-kwoh 1 in his commentary on the Shu king -, which 
runs as follows: “A dragon horse is the vital spirit of Heaven 
and Earth. As a being its shape consists of a horse’s body, yet 
it has dragon scales. Therefore it is called ‘dragon horse’. Its 
height is eight eh c ih five ts c un. A true dragon horse has wings 
at its sides and walks upon the water without sinking. If a 
holy man is on the throne it comes out of the midst of the 
Ming river, carrying a map on its back” 3 . 

The T c ung Men Mien pieu uni hi 4 , which refers to this passage, 
says: “At the time of T : ai Hao (i. e. Fuh-Hi) there was a lucky 
omen consisting of a dragon horse which carried a map on its 
back and came out of the Ho river. Therefore in giving titles 
to the officials he began to arrange them by means of the dragon, 
and called them ‘Dragon-officers’” 5 . As to these titles we read 
in the Annals of the Three sovereigns b : “He (Fuh-Hi) had the 
lucky omen of a dragon ; by means of the dragon he arranged 
the officials and called them ‘Dragon-officers’ The Tso-chnTen 6 7 8 
gives the same matter in an extensive passage regarding the 
titles of the officials of the first Emperors. 

The T'ai-ping yii-lan s describes a dragon horse which appeared 

1 ^ 4^ H§ * a famous scholar in the reign of the H.in emperor Wu (B. C. 
140—85), who in B. C. 97 transcribed the ancient tablets discovered in the wall of the 
house of the Confucian family, and made a commentary on the whole. Cf. Legge’s 
I ntroduction to his translation of the Shu king, Sacred books of the East, Vol. III. p. 8. 

2 Sect. Jg ^ ; quoted in the T. S , Sect. || , Ch. 128, f | ^ ^ f 

p. 16. 

Z f I £§ . m A K. S. t V W. # & M M V Sg ^ 0 rn A 

IE & v 

4 M $1 # H £1* IE ’ “ Extr; ( ™ nlin y s ” belonging to the “Preceding part” of 
the Ts: e-chi t’ung kien kang-muh, ^ '/p ^ , “A chronological survey 

of the Mirror of History, composed to assist Government’’, an imperial edition of 1707, 
based upon the Tsze-chi I’-ung kien written by Sze-ma Kwctng , h! lift’ between 
1065 and 1084. It consists of three parts: )||g , from Yao’s time to B. C. 402; 

the main work (B. C. 402 — A. D. 9G0): and the Supplement (A. D. 960 1367) 

6 P. 2a ; Chavannes, Vol. I, P . 7 : 

7 Book X, year XVII (17th year of Duke Chao); Legge, Chinese Classics, Vol. V 
Part II, pp. 666 sq. 

8 ^ W W ’ “ The Work 0f ImperiaI Aut0 P s y of the T c ai pdng period”, 
composed by an Imperial committee of thirteen scholars under the presidency of the 
statesman Li Fang, ^5 fffi , i» A. D. 983. According to De Groot, Bel. Sgst. Vol. IV, 
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in A. D. 741 and was considered to be a good omen for the 
Emperor. It was spotted blue and red, and covered with scales. 
Its mane resembled that of a dragon, and its neighing was like 
the tone of a flute. It could cover three hundred miles. Its 
mother was a common horse which had become pregnant by 
drinking water from a river in which it was bathed. This agrees 
with the statement of the Shui yimj fit quoted above about the 
dragon horse being the vital spirit of river water. The same 
horse is described as follows in another work of much later 
date “A horse with dragon scales, the tail of a huge serpent, 
frizzy hair, round eyes and a fleshy crest”. When the Emperor 
fled from the capital to the West, this horse entered a river, 
changed into a dragon and swam away. 

Another dragon horse, which appeared in A. D. 622, had a 
scaly dragon’s body, spotted with five colours, and a horse’s head 
with two white horns. In its mouth it carried an object about 
three or four ch c ih long. This horse was seen on a river, marching 
about a hundred steps on the surface of the water, looking about 
and then disappearing 2 . 

Finally, we may refer to a passage of the Shih i hi ;1 , where 
we read that the Emperor Muh of the Cheu dynasty in the 
thirty second year of his reign drove around the world in a 
carriage, drawn by eight winged dragon horses \ 


jj A Geomancy- 

The so-called fung-shui yjC > “wind and water”) is a 
geomantical system, prevalent throughout China from olden 
times down to the present age. The tiger and the dragon, the 
gods of wind and water, are the keystones of this doctrine. I 
deem it superfluous to treat of it in extenso, because Professor 


Introd. p. X,' this cyclopedia contains only what the Emperor (T c ai Tsung) reserved for 
direct publication, whereas the Tai-j/ing kwang hi, ATS ==jJ , "Ample Wri 


itings 

of the T c ai-p c ing period”, republished about 15G6, consists merely of such parts of it 
as were ejected by the Emperor. Ch. 435, quoting the Such shih chi, i jj| > 
written in the ninth century by C'hang Tuh, gg. 

1 The Yuen kien lei han , ^ J 


db 

/Uk> ) 


written in 1710 by Chang Ying, 


, and others; Ch. 433. 

2 T c ai-p c ing yu-lcm, Ch. 435. 

3 ^ gjJ, written in A. D. 357 by Wang Kia, TJT ; Ch. Ill, p. In. 
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De Groot ' has given already a full account of its origin, elements, 
meaning and influence. “It is”, says he, “a quasi-scientific system, 
supposed to teach men where and how to build graves, temples 
and dwellings, in order that the dead, the gods and the living 
may be located therein exclusively, or as far as possible, under 
the auspicious influences of Nature” 2 . The dragon plays a most 
important part in this system, being “the chief spirit of water 
and rain” 3 , and at the same time representing one of the four 
quarters of heaveu (i. e. the East, called the Azure Dragon 4 , and 
the first of the seasons, spring) 3 . “The word Dragon comprises 
the high grounds in general, and the water-streams which have 
their sources therein or wind their way through them. Hence 
it is that books on Fung-shui commonly commence with a bulky 
set of dissertations, comprised under the heading: ‘Rules concerning 
the Dragon’ (ff in reality dealing with the doctrines about 
the situation and contours of mountains and hills and the direction 
of water-courses” °. 


Finally, we may quote the following passage from the same 
work 7 : “Amoy is unanimously declared by all the wise men of 
the town to be indebted for its prosperity to two knolls flanking 
the inner harbour, and vulgarly styled Ho- fad soa n flS jJL| ), 

or ‘Tiger-head Hill’, and Umj-fao mi* (f| (Ip, or ‘Dragon- 
head Hill’. The latter, which is situated on the opposite shore, 
on the islet of Kulangsu, is crowned with huge boulders poised 
in a fantastic manner, upon which professors have had several 
blocks of granite arranged for the purpose of helping the imagination 
to discover the outlines of a dragon on the spot. The costs of 
these improvements were borne by some well-to-do citizens 
anxious to promote their own prosperity and that of their fellow 
townsmen”. A “Dragon’s head Mountain” is mentioned in the 


Sin s/ti Son T/'in ki H , where we read the following: “The Dragon’s 
head Mountain is 60 miles long; its head enters the water of 
the Wei (a large tributary of the Yellow River), its tail reaches 
the Fan river. The height of its head is 20 chang, the tail goes 


1 Religious System of China, Vol. Ill, Ch. XII, pp. 935 105 Q 

2 P. 935. 3 P. 949. 

4 P. 949. The four quarters are called: the Azure Dragon (East), the Red or Ver- 

milion Bird (South), the White Tiger (West) and the Black Tortoise (North) (De 
Gkoot, 1.1., Vol. I, p. 3IG). ’ ' 

5 P. 951. G Ibidem. 7 Pp. 959 seq. 


8 ^ ]% H m IG’ “ Anna,S ° f ' the thlee Win states written by Sin”, quoted 
1 the T.S., Sect. ^ Ch. 128, f | ^ ^ — , p. 13o . 


in the T. S., Sect. 
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gradually down to a height of five or six chang. It is said that 
in olden times there was a strange dragon which came from the 
southern side of the mountain in order to drink the water of 
the Wei. The course it followed shaped itself into a mountain 
of clay, and therefore (the mountain) was called after it” 

As we shall see below 2 also in Japan a great number of 
names of mountains point to the same ideas concerning the 
connection between mountains and dragons. 


< ±Uj. 

2 Book III, Ch. IX, § 2, A. 



CHAPTER III. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

§ 1. Enormous light-giving mountain gods- 

The Shan liai king 1 describes the god of Mount Chung as 
follows: “The god of Mount Chung is called ‘Enlightener of the 
Darkness’. By looking (i. e. by opening his eyes) he creates day- 
light, and by closing his eyes he creates night. By blowing he 
makes winter, by exhaling he makes summer. He neither eats 
nor drinks nor does he rest. His breath causes wind. His length is 
a thousand miles. He is in the East of Wu-k c i (‘Without bowels’). 
As a living being, he has a human face, the body of a snake 
and a red colour. He lives at the foot of Mount Chung”. The 
commentator Kwoh I’oii 1 explains this passage in the following 
words: “‘Enlightener’ is a dragon; he enlightens the nine yin 
(darknesses, i. e. the nine points of the compass at the opposite, 
dark side of the earth, which is a flat disk; these nine points are 
North, South, East, West, North-east, North-west, South-east, 
South-west, aud the Centre)”. According to the Hwai nan tsze it 
is “a god with a human face and a dragon’s body, but without 
legs” 3 . 

We may quote here a passage from the Tung ruin;/ ki 4 , a 
work of the beginning of our era, to which De Ghoot 5 refers 
as follows: “The T c uny mini/ ki says, that in the year 99 before 
our era the emperor Wu convoked a meeting of magicians and 


1 li| 'M |I’ a very olJ classic ’ Sect M ft It |g ("'■ 8), P . ib: H (1] 

Z ip ^ 0 F# . nil ^ # > HK % $ , 

2 Jit ( who died in A ' D ' 322 ; author of the Shan hal king tsan, (Jj 

mmn 

. Quoted in the commentary 1.1. 

* ^^!E- Ch in - 

5 Ret. Hyst., Vol. VI, p. HG7. 
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learned men, at which Tung Fang-soh spoke as follows: ‘I made 
a journey to the north pole, and came to a mountain planted 
with fire, which neither the sun, nor the moon ever illumines, 
but which is lighted to its uttermost bounds by a blue dragon 
by means of a torch which it holds in its jaws”’ 1 . 

The dragon being full of Yang, it is quite logical that he 
should diffuse light, as we have also seen above (Ch. II, § 1, p. 41). 
The Tih fin 2 says : “A black dx-agon vomits light and makes 
Darkness (Yin) turn into Light (Yang)”. 


§ 2. Nature of the dragons. 

In Kwan Chung’s philosophical work entitled Karan tsze 3 , “The 
philosopher Kwan”, we read the following: “Those who, hidden 
in the dark, can live or die, are ski (-|f, a plant the stalks of 
which are used in divination), tortoises and dragons. The tortoise 
is born in the water; she is caused to disclose (what she knows) 
in the fire, and then becomes the first of all creatures, the 
regulator of calamity and felicity. A dragon in the water covei's 
himself with five colours. Therefore he is a god (Tien). If he 
desires to become small, he assumes a shape resembling that of 
a silkworm, and if he desires to become big, he lies hidden in 
the world. If he desires to ascend, he strives towards the clouds, 
and if he desires to descend, he enters a deep well. He whose 
transformations are not limited by days, and whose ascending 
and descending are not limited by time, is called a god (Tien)''. 

The philosopher Han Fei 4 says: “Ah, a dragon, as being an 


1 

2 


dnt ft«s 

g, an old divinatory work quoted T. S., Sect, J*| , Ch. 130, 




3 , ascribed to Kwan Chung, , who died in B. C. 045. Ch. XV, p. 

4. ». 38, * ^ ^ ^ ^ jSj ^ tT * # ft® fg * tfc = 

Ifiilfi, . It d> fHHt fa u tg , |t A jtij 
USAAT, StAPmASS, StTMAT'SSt. 

4 Han Fei Isze, (4th century B. C.), Ch. IV, nr 12. ^ J|| , p. 9ic 
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animal, is so mild, that one may approach him (be familiar with 
him, i. e. tame him) and ride on him. But under his throat he 
has scales, lying in a reverse direction, one clTih (foot) in diameter. 
If a man touches them, the dragon is sure to kill him”. 

The Classics have taught us that the dragon belongs to the 
four creatures that have the most liny (jgg), i. e. whose shen 
manifests itself in the most powerful way. The ’ Rh ya yih 1 goes 
further and states that the dragon possesses the most liny of all 
creatures. According to the Shui yiny fu 2 “the yellow dragon is 
the quintessence of shen, and the chief of the four dragons. If a 
king does not drain off ponds and lakes, their water can penetrate 
into deep pools, and the yellow dragons, following their nature, 
swim in ponds and lakes”. 

Lu Puh-wei 1 relates the following: “Confucius said: ‘A dragon 
{hmy) eats what is pure and moves about in what is pure 4 . A 
chi (&!§ ) eats what is pure and moves about in what is muddy. 
A fish eats what is muddy and moves about in what is muddy. 
Now I, in ascending do not reach the dragon (i. e. I am not 
such a high being as the dragon), and in descending do not 
reach the fishes (i. e. I am not such a low creature as the fishes); 
I am (like) the chi' ”. 

Hwai nan tsze 5 goes as far as to declare the dragon 
to be the origin of all creatures, as we learn from the 
following passage: “All creatures, winged, hairy, scaly and 


1 fH ff£ H » the A PP endix t0 the ' Rh ya (a vocabulary probably dating from 
pre-Christian times, cf. De Groot, Rcl. Syst. I, p. 302), “a broad elaboration of this old 
dictionary by the hand of Lo Yuen, j||| jijpl , who flourished in the latter half of the 
•12th century.” (De Groot, 1.1. IV. p.166); Section ; WS|; 4t/2Mll;#tfec 

2 3jfi] J® @ ’ Wlitten before the ChCen d y ,last y (A.D. 557 - 589 ) by Sun Jeu-chi, 


% ^ Z s M II’ Ycl,ow Drason: ^ ft # ill Z , PJ ft 

mmmun 

3 g Jf. , the reputed father of Shi Hwang, the founder of the Ts c in dynasty 
(B. C. 249—206), in his work entitled: Lit- ski clcuit-tSiu, g ^ ^ “Annals 
of Lu”, Section ^ Jg| . 

4 ft ^ ^ fit R5 '(J& ^ fit . 

5 M ^ -f-- “ The P hilos °P ,ier of Hm ™", te. Liu Ngax, ^,( w hodied 

B.C. 122), Ch. IV, Mkmm , quoted in the Rh ya yih , Sect. , 
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mailed, find their origin in the dragon '. The yii-kia (M H) 
produced the flying dragon, the flying dragon gave birth to the 
phoenixes, and after them the Iwan-niao (*J| ,|L) and all birds, 
in general the winged beings, were born successively. The mao-tuh 
“hairy calf”) produced the ying-lmig (Jj[f||i|), the ying- 
lung gave birth to the kien-ma (^§1 ,§§), and afterwards the Pi- 1 in 
an d a U quadrupeds, in general the hairy beings, were born 
successively. The kiai-lin ( itm) produced the kicio-lung (&£ 
the kiao-luug gave birth to the kwun-keng (J&j| jiffi), and afterwards 
the kien-sie (|§| ) and all fishes, in general the scaly beings, 

were born successively. The kiai-fan ( -ff )*§) produced the sien- 
lung (jfcSi). the sien-lung gave birth to the yuen-yuen ( Tt; ttfi ’ 
“original tortoise”) and afterwards the ling-kwei ( ||| Ijff, , “divine 
power manifesting tortoise”) and all tortoises, in general the 
mailed beings were born successively”. The same author says 
that “mankind cannot see the dragons rise; wind and rain assist 
them to ascend to a great height” 2 . 

The Ta tai li ki 3 states that “the essence of the scaly animals 
is called dragon”, and that “the dragon does not ascend if there 
is no wind”. 

In the Historical Records 4 we read a quotation from Chwcmg 
tsze 5 , where Confucius after having talked with Lao tsze says : 
“As to the dragon, we cannot understand his riding on wind 
and clouds and his ascending to the sky. To-day I saw Lao tsze; 
is he not like the dragon 1 ?” 

According to the P i ya 0 “none of the animals is so wise as 
the dragon. His blessing power is not a false one. He can be 


2 Ch. XVII, # tl- cf - Ch - IX - “The ying-lung ascends 

riding on the clouds”. 

3 jjjH j||l , compiled by Tai Teh, j|£ under the reign of the Emperor 

Siien of the Han dynasty (B. C. 73 — 49); Ch. V, ^ JjJ , p. 7 b: ^ 

Z% §#B«. 

4 ch. ran, %$£ ep g$ JlJI#. p SKI! W % 

* ® # ffi _t ^ 

5 (4th cent. B. C.), Section 3j||’ *-h. 

6 if *• composed by Luh Tien, (1042—1102): Ch. I, mat , nr 1 

(Sg).M: ttZ&XISgZ. 

Verh. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. D1 XIII, X°. 2. 
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smaller than small, bigger than big, higher than high, aud lower 
than low. Therefore according to the Yih king, Kien ( , the 
first diagram) by means of the dragon rules Heaven, and Knfun 
(i^) by means of the horse rules the Earth; the dragon is a 
heavenly kind of being, the horse an earthly one”. 

Li Tao-yoen l , in his commentary on the Shni king, states that 
the expression ‘fishes and dragons consider the autumn days as 
night’ means that “at the autumnal equinoctium the dragons 
descend and then hibernate and sleep in pools”. 

The ’Rh ya yih 2 quotes the following passage from a work of 
Wang Fu 3 : “When rain is to be expected, the dragons scream 
and their voices are like the sound made by striking copper 
basins. Their saliva can produce all kinds of perfume. Their 
breath becomes clouds, aud on the other hand they avail them- 
selves of the clouds in order to cover their bodies. Therefore 
they are invisible. At the present day on rivers and lakes there 
are sometimes people who see one claw and the tail (of a dragon), 
but the head is not to be seen. In summer, after the fourth 
month, the dragons divide the regions amongst themselves and 
each of them has his territory. This is the reason why within 
a distance of a couple of acres there may be quite different 
weather, rain and a clear sky. Further, there are often heavy 


tt ^ , titua IS fr Jfe . fi & , ,B| Jfe . 

1 MM.lt' wh0 lived under t,le Northe ™ Wei dynasty (A. D. 386-536), quoted 

in the PH ya, Ch. I, nr 1 ( f f ), p. 2«: fa f | j£j[ ^ g ^ ^ |g 

nvx®. 0 &&&%£&¥. 

2 Sect - M ft’ 1 uoted in the T - S ” Sect - 'it Ch. 127, fl ^ ^ 

P - M 3i MU Vk , u to ^ £1 M « 'M & § o i & 
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J 3 E ^ ^ ° f the »“ dynasty. He is the author of the 

Tste ‘ l fH luH ' A m but tl,ls « apparently quoted from another of 

his works, lor in the Tsien fu lun I have sought for it in vain 
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rains, and those who speak about these rains say : ‘Fine moistening 
rain is heavenly rain, violent rain is dragon rain’. Dragon fire 
and human fire are opposite. If dragon fire comes into contact 
with wetness it flames, and if it meets water it burns. If one 
drives it away by means of fire, it stops burning and its flames 
are extinguished”. 

The P i ya 1 states the same fact with regard to the dragon 
fire, referring to the Nei tien, and in the same passage says the 
following 2 : “The dragons are also born from eggs. When they 
intend to hatch, the male dragon’s cry makes the wind rise, and 

the female dragon’s cry makes the vcind abate, and the wind 

changes According to popular belief the dragon’s vital 

spirit lies in his eyes, for this is the case because he is deaf. 
The ‘Discussions on the spontaneous phenomena of Yin and 
Yang’ 3 say : ‘The li-lung' s 4 pupils see a mustard plant or a straw 
at a distance of a hundred miles’. Further they say ‘A dragon 
can make (litt. change) water, a man can make fire’. Further: 

‘A dragon does not see stones, a man does not see the wind, 

fishes do not see the water, demons do not see the earth’. 
Sun Ch c oh tsze 5 says : c Kao Tsu (probably the Emperor of the Han 
dynasty, who reigned B. 0. 206—159) drove in a dragon carriage, 
Kwang Wu (who reigned A. D. 685—717) drove in a tiger 
carriage’ 


§ 3. What dragons like and dislike. 

The °Rh ya yih, in the passage of Wang Fu above mentioned, 
says: “As to his character as a being the dragon's nature is 
rough and fierce; yet he is afraid of iron and likes precious 

* ch - 1 <w ®>. " 1 <n>.p »= ftus-.iiAiiArsJt. 
A * B5 i# . 

2 Ibidem, p. la, 2a: MJfWik, -g f6 4ft US ± JR , i«T 

JR SB JR ft, 

i<&. it® 

ft > it st # . 

3 The same work is quoted in the Pen-ttfao hang-mull , Ch. 43, p. 40, with the 
title: Yin-yang pien-kwa lun, “Discussions on the phenomena of Yin and Yang”. The 
fact that it is quoted in the P c i ya proves that it dates from the ele\enth century or earlier. 

4 B||! . 5 A famous poet of the 4th century A. D. 
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stones and k"ung-ts c ing and is fond of roasted swallow flesh. 
Therefore persons who have eaten swallows must not cross the 
sea. Further he (Wang Fu) says: “The kiao-lung - is afraid of 
leaves of the Melia Azederach 3 , and of five-coloured silk thread. 
Therefore from the time of the Han dynasty (down to the present 
day) those who offered to K c uh Ynen 4 took five-coloured silk 
thread and with this tied together the leaves of the Melia 
Azederach. Among the aneients there were the Dragon-rearer 5 
and the Dragon-ruler 0 families, who ruled the dragons only by 
means of their knowledge of what they desired and disliked” ’. 

The Pen-ts c ao Lang-muh the famous standard work on Natural 
History and Materia Medica, written in the latter half of the 
15th century by Lt Shi-chen 8 9 , says: “The small writings (essays) 
contain the following. The dragon’s nature is rough and fierce, 
and yet he likes beautiful gems and k c ung-ts c ing, and is found of 
(roasted) swallows. He is afraid of iron, of the wang plant l0 , of 

1 ^ , i. e. the Yin-shih, ^ , the “Stone of Darkness”. 

2 

3 ^>4, “a tree bearing lilac flowers, the ‘Melia Azederach’ or ‘pride of India’; the 
phoenix likes it, but the dragon abhors it” (Wells Williams, Chin. Diet., p 536, s. v.) 

4 M & , i. e. K c uh Ping, m ¥ , a minister of the state of Ch c u (dfc£), who 

lived about B. C. 314, the maker of the famous poem entitled Li sao, ^ |3|. As his 
royal master would not follow his advise, he drowned himself in the Poh lo river. Every 
year, at the 5th of the 5th month, the anniversary of his death is celebrated and little 
dumplings wrapped in leaves are offered to him and eaten in his memory. Cf. De Groot, 
Fetes annuelles a Emoui, Yol. I, pp. 313 sqq. The Japanese Tango no sekku , j)^ 

, the “Exact moment of the opposition” (of Yin against Yang, i. e. the 
summer solstitiuin, with which it formerly must have been identical) is originally the 
same festival. It is a dragon festival, at which the dragons by sympathetic mamc in 
the form of dragon-boat races are called up to give fertilizing rains. The story about 
K c uh Yuen is apparently a later explanation of this ancient festival. 

5 Hwan-lung , ^ . Cf. above, p. 50. 

6 Yu-lung, |j|j] )|| . Cf. above, p. 50. 

’ xseas. rafi*. fust, 

xw , 

8 $ #ij 0 . “Collectanea of Plants”. 6ft Ch , 43) p i 

9 

10 M wanr J- u ‘ a0 ' not roe 111 ' 011611 in the Chinese dictionaries of Wells Williams, 
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centipedes of the leaves of the Hen tree (Melia Azederaeh), and 
of five-coloured silk thread. Therefore those who have eaten 
swallows avoid to cross the water, and those who pray for rain 
use swallows; those who suppress water calamity (inundations) 
use iron, those who stir up the dragons (to cause them to make 
rain) use the wang plant, and those who offer to K'uh Yuen use 
leaves of the Melia Azederaeh and coloured silk thread, wrapping 
dumplings in them which they throw into the river. Also when 
physicians use dragon’s bones, they must know these particulars 
about the dragon’s nature as to their likings and hatreds" 2 . 

The beautiful gems remind us of the Indian dragons ; the 
pearls of the sea were, of course, in India as well as in China 
and Japan, considered to be in the special possession of the 
dragon-shaped sea-gods. As to the k c ung-ts c ing, this is explained 
to be a hollow stone with water inside, or the vital spirit ( ^ , 
tsing) of copper. Swallows are also mentioned as food of the 
shen (^) 3 . The same particulars are to be found in the Nan 
pu sin shu 4 , where we read that the dragons are afraid of wax, 
and that their fat makes silk garments impermeable to water. 

In regard to the dragons’ fear of iron we may mention a 


Giles and Couvreur, but found in the Japanese dictionary entitled Kanwa daijiten, 
, p. 1232, where we read: 63, mu, a special kind of plant 

resembling (“swallow-oats”, also called karasu-mugi, avena fatua), minogomc 

(according to Brinkley’s diet. “Beckmania erucaeformis”); its grains are used as food”. 
The jsgj , ho, is described there as a special kind of plant with a red stalk and white 
flowers. Its leaves resemble those of the , aoi (hollyhock; Wells Williams, p. 487 : 
“the sunflower; a term for some malvaceous plants, as the Malva, Althea, and Hibiscus; 
it also includes other large leaved plants”)”. The kang-ttfao, is described by 

Wells Williams (Diet. p. 319, s. v.) as “a trailing plant, vitis ficifolia, which bears 
white flowers and small grapes that are said to remove stupidity”. But the Pen-tifao 
kang-muh gives ^ , not jbj • 

1 wu-kung. 




J5L 


IK ft# HI 

mmm 

IS ttt'f JsJttSlftnil:. 

3 See below, p. 76. 

written by Ts'iln Yih, ||| , in the later Sung dynasty; 


* 

Ch. 
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legend to be found in the T c ien chiing Jd ', where we read the 
following. In A. D. 762 the dike of a river was broken, and 
each time when the repairs were nearly finished, it broke again. 
At last somebody told that in the time of the Emperor Wu of 
the Liang dynasty (who reigned from A. D. 502 to 549) in a 
similar case thousands of pounds of iron were buried under the 
dike, whereupon the work could be completed. On hearing these 
words the superintendent of the work ordered to do the same, 
and lo! the thundering noise under the ground was no longer 
heard on the spot where the iron was laid, but gradually went 
away, and the dike was soon repaired. “The reason may be”, 
says the author, “that the eyes of the dragons are- hurt by the 
pungent nature (litt. taste) of iron or gold, and that they flee 
to protect their eyes”. 

§ 4. Shape of the dragons- 

Wang Fu 2 says: “The people paint the dragon’s shape with a 
horse’s head and a snake’s tail. Further, there are expressions as 
‘three joints’ and ‘nine resemblances’ (of the dragon), to wit: 
from head to shoulder, from shoulder to breast, from breast to 
tail. These are the joints ; as to the nine resemblances, they are 
the following: his horns resemble those of a stag, his head that 
of a camel, his eyes those of a demon, his neck that of a snake, 
his belly that of a clam (shen, ^), his scales those of a carp, 
his claws those of an eagle, his soles those of a tiger, his ears 
those of a cow. Upon liis head he has a thing like a broad 
eminence (a big lump), called clfih muh (J^yl'C). If a dragon 
has no cliih muh, he cannot ascend to the sky”. 

The P c i ycP states that “the dragon’s 81 scales form a number 


1 See above, p. 57, note 8; Ch. LVI. 

2 About this author see above, p. 66, note 3; this passage, quoted in the ’Rh ya 
yih, Sect. H fg (T. S., Ch. 127, fg ffl f| ^ , p. 06), is not to be found in 
Wang Fu’s TsHen fu lun. 

fi. i. m \ ei it, muzite, 

3 Ch. I (fg H), nr 1 (f|), P’ flA-f- — 

». A H + 
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consisting of nine times nine. Nine is Yany. The carp’s 36 scales 
form a number consisting of six times six. Six is Yin". 

In the Yang huh man luh 1 we read: “The dragon has five 
fingers”. 

Finally, the Pen-ts c ao kang-muh' 1 teaches us that “a dragon has 
whiskers at the sides of his mouth and a bright pearl under his 
chin ; under his throat he has scales lying in a reversed direction ; 
upon his head he has a broad eminence called in writing cliih 
muh ; if a dragon has no cliih muh, he cannot ascend to the sky. 
His breath turns into clouds, and then can change into water 

and into fire (rain and lightning)” “The Shih tien says: 

‘When dragons copulate they change into two small snakes’ ”. 

§ 5. Male and female dragons. 

The difference between male and female dragons is described 
as follows: “The male dragon’s horn is undulating, concave, 
steep; it is strong at the top, but becomes very thin below. 
The female dragon has a straight nose, a round mane, thin scales 
and a strong tail” 3 . 

The Siting i Id 4 relates of a painter, who was very skilled in 
painting dragons, but whose work one day was critisized by a 
man and a woman. They said that he did not distinguish male 
from female dragons, although they were different in reality. 
When he got angry and asked them how they knew this, they 


1 8§ & it Sect. II- ll>» T.S. Sect, tsr jg, Ch. 127, |gg 

p 8 « : 

2 • «, S Z — . W' p- R ^ ^ M ft , M T M W 

n "F # ® s* . 



3 Kwang poh wuh chi, JS ft tin M , an “Enlarged Poh whu chi ” of later 
times (1607), by Tung Sze-chang, mmm (Cf. Wylie, p. 187). The Poh with chi 

itself is a work of Chang Hwa, ^ ijl; , who lived in the fourth century, at the time 
of the Tsin dynasty (A. D. 265 — 420). This passage is quoted in the Wakan sansai 
-«*, Cb- XLV, p. 674: f % ^ [HJ |1# ± T & . M 

ll H- v IB ft v MtiLo 

4 ^ JS. j|jl , written by Chang Kiux-fang, jj|| , in the Sung dynasty 

(960—1280). 
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answered that they were dragons themselves and were willing 
to show him their shapes, whereupon they changed into a male 
and a female dragon. 


§ 6. Different kinds of dragons. 

The Skah i hi 1 says: “A water snake (jfc , shut yueri) after 
five hundred years changes into a hiao ( ), a kiao after a thousand 
years changes into a lung (ff), a Iun 9 after five hundred years 
changes into a hioh-lung fg, “horned dragon”) and after a 
thousand years into a ying-lung ( fffi f | )”. 

Quite different, however, is, as we have seen above (p. 65), Liu 
Ngan’s statement in his work entitled Hwainan ts;e ~ , according to 
which the “flying dragons" are the offspring of the bird yii-Jda 3 
(“the winged barbel”; this is the reason, says the commentary 
to this passage, why these dragons have wings) ; the ying-lung are 
the issue of a quadruped called mao-tuh *; the hiao-hmg are the issue 
of a fish called hiai-lin 5 ; the sien-lung 0 are the issue of a mailed beast 
called hiai-fan' 1 ', and the Milk-lung s are produced by a sea plant 
called hai-lii 9 . When the yellow dragon , born from yellow gold a 
thousand years old, enters a deep place, a yellow spring dashes 
forth, and if from this spring some particles 10 arise, these become 
a yellow cloud. In the same way blue springs and blue clouds 
originate from blue dragons born from blue gold eight hundred 
years old; red, white and black springs and clouds from red, 
white and black dragons born from gold of the same colours, a 
thousand years old. 

The Poh ya 11 gives the following definition of the principal 


i M IB* written by Jen Fang, tt W. in the sixth century A. D. (another 
work of the same name dates from 1701), Ch. , p. 6a: *«S3 lW#H: 

S8£. ft*, 

tf fi . 

a ch. it, 3 

4 , “hairy calf’’. 

3 ft ft- 

* m #• 9 

10 , fine dust. 

H |® J#. Sect. g fi. 011 

tf.fi. 'h fi 04111. flffiBigfl. Although the 


5 yj. 
7 yj- 
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dragons: “If a dragon has scales, he is called kino -lung ; if wings, 
ying-lung (Jff§ iff); if a horn, Fiu-lung and if he has 

no horn, he is called clfi-lung (>fe|| iff)”. the Japanese Buddhist 
dictionary entitled Bukkyb iroha jiten 1 we find the same enume- 
ration with the additon of a fifth class, the jfcin-hmg ( 4$ nt )> 
“coiled dragon’’, which does not yet ascend to heaven. This 
dragon is also mentioned in the Fang yen 2 , where we read : 
“Dragons which do not yet ascend to heaven are called p c an-lung" . 

In the same passage of the aforesaid Japanese dictionary 
another division into five classes is given, namely : crow-dragons, 
snake-dragons, toad-dragons, horse-dragons and fish-dragons 2 . This 
enumeration is to be found in a Buddhist work, the Sii-men 
ts'ang king 4 , where we read that from these five classes that of 
the snake-dragons is the principal one; they are the “right kind 
of dragon”. 

According to the Wen-tsze tsih-lioh 5 the chH-lung (^p|) G is 
red, white and green, and the Fin-lung ( ) is blue. The Flu 
is mentioned several times in the Pao P'oh-tsze 1 : “If a pond 
inhabited by fishes and gavials is drained off, the divine Fin go 
away” 8 . “As to the flying to the sky of the Flu of the pools, 


kang-muh, Ch. 43, — • , p. 66, s. v. kiao-lung, quotes the text in this form 

(without saying that it is borrowed from the Poh ya ), the original text of the Poh ya 
gives different characters for the names of the two last dragons. These characters are 
not to be found in the dictionaries, being the 205th radical under the 140th, and 
^ combined with but the pronunciation added to them is kiu ( |EJ and 

chH ( )• 

1 See above, Introd., p. 22, note 1 ; Vol. II, p. 56, s. v. . 

2 -0 , “Local Terms”, according to De Groot (Pel. Syst. Vol. Ill, p. 1073) 

“a small vocabulary composed by Yang Hiung, , an ethical philosopher and 

statesman who died in A. D. 18.” Ch. XII, p. To: ykmummzmM- 

3 ,6 ft, it m . lilt, #, lit : 

hia-ma-lung, ma-lung , and yu-lung. 

4 ^jjpj (Sumeru) , quoted in the TsPen-kUoh ku lei shn, J^Ey 

•Jtll lit’ a c y cl °P aedia com P ded * n 1632 by Ch c en Jen-siii, Cf. Wylie, 

Notes on Chinese literature (2nd ed.), p. 187. 

a vocabulary quoted in the Wakan sansai zue , Ch. XLV, p. 675. 

6 Cf. below, Ch. V (Ornaments). 

7 written by Kon Hung, '^fc , in the 4th century A. D. 


8 ft 

mm. 


, Ch. I, nr 2 ($& ^), p. 66: 7$$ i'i 
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this is his union with the clouds” “The t/ni k c iu (‘kingfisher- 
Jcm ) has no wings and yet flies upwards to the sky” \ “Place 
the shape (i. e. an image of this dragon) in a tray, and the 
kingfisher-Fm (shall) descend in a dark vapoury haze” \ The 
last sentence points to sympathetic magic which we shall mention 
below (this Book, Ch. YI). 

The Shut ying fu 4 says that the yellow dragon is the head of 
the four dragons, the essence of divine manifesting power 3 , and 
that he can become big and small, appear and disappear in a 
moment; the blue dragon is the vital spirit of water. The azure, 
blue, yellow, black, white and red dragons as good or bad omens 
and givers of light or rain are mentioned above. 

The legend about the ying-lung, the winged dragon, which 
after having killed the rebel Ch c i Yiu (the first to raise rebellion 
in B. C. 2637) could not return to the Southern peak where he 
used to live, for which reason afterwards often drought prevailed, 
will be given below (Ch. YI). 

A nine-headed, eighteen-tailed dragon is mentioned in a passage 
of the Lang huen ki °, referred to by De Groot 7 . There a Taoist 
doctor is said to have recited this spell: “I came from the East 
and found a pond on the road; in its water lived a venerable 
dragon with nine heads and eighteen tails. I asked what it fed 
on; it ate nothing but fever-demons”. 

Further, we read about the “little stone-dragon”, or “little 
mountain-dragon”, also called “spring-dragon” \ the Japanese 


1 Ibidem, nr 11 ( J| gf ), P- 28«: H ^ ^ | ^ 

tfil o T - S Sect - Ik J§B Ch - 130 ’ P- 4o > where tl'is passage is quoted, gives I 
instead of 'fg , which would mean: “this is a flight of stairs formed by the clouds 
and vapours”. But in the Pao P'oh-lszB itself we read 

2 M’ Ch - ni) nr 38 p- 29n: ip. 4L rfii fj| 

3 n. <*■ iv ’ - 39 <n «>’ p- ^ m m k m m 


4 Ji J§ M ’ see above P- 64 ’ note 2 ; in the THen chung ki , ^ 

IB-Ch. LV. 

0 MM IB’ “ a Election of tales and le gends, in three chapters, ascribed to one 

I Shi-chen, p who lived under the Yuen dynasty (Lang huen is the Land 

of Bliss)” (De Groot, Rel. Syst. Vol. IV, p. 105). 

7 Rel. Syst., Vol. VI, p. 1053. 


8 The sih-yih , also called shih-limy-tezc ||| 


> or shan-lung-tsze. 



tokage or imori (lizard), which is bora between stones in the 
mountains and has got the name of “little dragon” because it 
was (and is) believed to cause hail by its breath and to give 
rain to those who prayed to it 

The connection between the snake and the dragon is evident 
from the description of the so-called feng-she, a wingless 

serpent, “which can cause the clouds to rise, and, riding upon 
them, can fly a thousand miles. It can change into a dragon. 
Although there are males and females, they do not copulate. 
Their cry forbodes pregnancy” 2 . And Koh Hung 3 states that 
“tortoises turn into tigers and snakes into dragons”. In the 
Yiu-yang tsah tsu 4 we read: “Dragons and snakes are considered 
by the learned class to be related”. 

The gavial 5 6 also belongs to the dragons. The Pen-bfao kang- 
muh 0 describes it as follows: “There are numerous gavials in 
rivers and lakes. They resemble the class of the ling-li 7 , and 
their length is one or two chang. Both their backs and tails are 
covered with scales. By exhaling they can make clouds and cause 
rain. It is a kind of dragon. They live in deep holes and can 
fly only horizontally, not vertically. Their cries are like the 

UlfSf- or ts < uen-lung, • t’f. Wells Williams, Chin. -Eng. Diet., pp. 803 

and 1095: “The insect ( ) that changes ( ^ ), a small eft or chameleon common in 

Hukwang, also called j||[ or grass- dragon”. 

1 Pen-tfao kang-muh, Sect. . nr 1 Ch. 43, p. 12a: 

UlSB). *nfcS, HffriS. iic # H T 2 =8 • 

2 Pen-tJao kang-muh. quoted in the Wakan sansai zue, Ch. XLV, p. 682. In Ch. 
43, p. 40 of the Pen-ts^ao kang-muh the text is a little different: “The feng-she 
changes into a dragon. This divine snake can ride upon the clouds and fly about over 
a thousand miles. If it is heard, (this means) pregnancy. This is borrowed from the 
Pien-kwa lun (i. e. the Yin-Yang pien-kwa lun , mentioned above, p. 67). Further, 
the Pao P c oh-tsze says: ‘The feng-she do not copulate’.” 

3 Pao P c oh-tsze, ft Wt ' ch - 1 < 

4 susm. written in the ninth century by Twan Ch c ing-shih, 

< i uoted T - s - Ch - 13 °- Sect - ft $£ M’ p- 4b: ft M *6 

5 cf. Wells Williams, I.I., p. 912, s. v. : “A large triton, gavial, or water 
lizard, found to the South of China, ten feet long, of whose hard skin drumheads are 
made; its gruff voice is heard at night and indicates rain”. About gavials acting as 
demons, cf. De Groot, Bel. Syst. of China, Vol, V, pp. 625 sq. 

6 Ch. 43, p. 8a : cf. Wakan sansai zue, Ch. XLV, p. 675. 

7 ii’ P an g° lins - 
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sound of a drum, and when they cry at night, this is called the 
gavial-drum’. When the countryfolk hear it, they predict rain”. 

About the shen ( |[| ), a huge clam, the same work 1 says the 
following: “It is a kind of kiao (^). Its shape also resembles 
that of a snake, but it is larger. It has a horn like a dragon, 
a red mane, and the scales under its loins are all lying in a 
reversed direction. It eats young swallows. When exhaling its 
breath assumes the form of towers and castles, which are seen 
when it is about to rain, and are called ‘clam-towers’ 2 , or 
‘sea-markets’ 3 . Of its fat, mixed with wax, candles are made, 
which one may smell at a distance of about a hundred steps. 
Also in the flames of these candles the shapes of towers and 
steeples are to be seen. Lch Tien [the author of the Pi ya, who 
lived during the reign of the Emperor Hwui Tsung (1101—1126)] 
says : ‘If a kiao copulates with a tortoise, they produce a tortoise, 
and when with a pheasant, a clam {shen) is produced’ ”. 

§ 7. Kiao lung ( *j}£ ). 

The Shan hai king 4 describes the kiao as follows : “(Out of the 
Tao Kwo mountains) water comes forth in waves and flows to 
the South, where it flows into the sea. In this water there are 
‘tiger -kiao'. Their shapes consist of the body of a fish and the 
tail of a snake. Their voices are like those of mandarin ducks. 
Those who eat them, have no boils, and they (i e. their flesh) 
may be used to cure piles”. In three other passages 5 of the 
same ancient work many kiao are said to live in special mountain 
rivulets. 

According to the Yang yil king , “Classic on the rearing of 
fishes” °, “if there are fully 360 fishes, the kiao lung is made 
their chief, and leading the fishes flies away”. 


1 Ch. 43, p. la. Cf. Wakan sansai zue, Ch. XLV, p. 675. 

2 S/ten leu, >|j| ^ , i- e. mirages. 3 M rfj • 

4) Sect. Cb - P- f§, 

5 Sect. 4l llj gg. Ch. XV, quoted T. S, Sect. ^ j*| , C h. 132, 

#, P- 2 «. 

0 * fi * • s,ct ® • , " 0,e ' 1 T - 8 U: ©. ii 3 13 A + , |i| 
II S Z ft rffi # ffi fil 4- . 
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From the ancient Taoist treatise designated by the name of 
Wen tsze 1 we learn the following. “As to him who accumulates 
the virtue of the Tao, phoenixes fly in his court-yard, Mi-lin 
roam about in his suburbs, and Mao-lung house in his jjond”. 
Further, we read there: “On the highest tops of the mountains 
clouds and rain arise, and in the deepest depths of the water 
Mao-lung are born” 

Kwan tsze 3 says: “The Mao-lung is the god of the water 
animals. If he rides on the water, his soul is in full vigour, but 
when he loses water (if he is deprived of it), his soul declines. 
Therefore I (or they) say: ‘If a Mao-lung gets water, his soul 
can be in full vigour’”. The same philosopher states that “when 
people drain marshes and catch fish, the Mao-lung do not dwell 
in those pools” 4 . 

Also Hioai nan tsze 3 mentions the Mao-lung with the following 
words: “The Mao-lung lie hidden and sleep in pools, and yet 
their eggs break up (i. e. the young ones come out of them) on 
the hills”. The commentator remarks: “The Mao-lung lay their 
eggs on hills and hide in pools. Their eggs get life spontaneously” 

K c uh Yuen \ the famous nobleman and poet of Ts c u, who was 
banished by king Hwai towards the end of the fourth century 
B. C. and about 299 B. C. composed his celebrated poem entitled 
Li Sao s , in the ninth section of this poem describes his journey 
to the mysterious K c wan-lun mountains in the West, in a car 

1 if, itagfre mi mm 

# , R g| if it ig . 

Ullk S 15 ffi # ffl * S . *1***S0 


*f 

jl > ^ f * W a# JS . 


tb. 

4 igjf WJRftf 

» Sect, m $j= f|.Ch. XX. P . 3 «: R f| -ft g ® jfij t» f,| ^ |i£ . 

0 R itl « & It B5 « » its! , Silf 

7 JSH , who drowned himself in the Poii-Io river in Hu-nan province, and whose 
death is commemorated every year on the fifth day of the fifth month (the Festival 
of the Dragon Boats, cf. above, p. 68, note -4, and below, this Chapter, § 10). 

8 j^l J||^, “Dissipation of Sorrows’’; Ch c u ts c ze, gjjs , Ch. I. Cf. Legge, The 
Li Sao poem and its author. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, July and 
October 1895. 
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in the form of a phoenix, drawn by a team of four Miu (jfcL)i. 
In the thirteenth section, when proceeding along the Red river, 
he says: “I motioned with my hand to the kiao-lung to bridge 
over the ford”. 2 At that time his car was drawn by “flying 
dragons”. 3 

The Ta tai li ki i instructs us that the Mao-lung is considered 
to be the head of the 360 scaly animals, and that “if water 
accumulates and becomes a river, the Mao-lung is born”. 3 

The Poh ivuh chi 6 says : “ If a man has eaten swallows [comp, 
this chapter, § 3, p. 68], he must not enter the water; (for if 
he does so), he will be swallowed by a Mao-lung". 

In the above texts, except in those of the Shan hai Icing, the 
words Mao and lung are combined to one term. The Shan hai 
Icing, howevei, speaks of the Mao only, and so do a large number 
of other works, which distinguish the Mao from the lung. Neither 
in the Shan hai king, nor in the Li M \ which says : “ (In the 
last month of summer) the inspector of fishing is ordered to kill 
the Mao", these water animals are mentioned as divine creatures. 
The commentator of the former work, Kwoh P c oh \ however 
states the following: “The Mao resembles a snake. It has four 
legs, and is akin to the lung". 9 As we have seen above ,0 , the 
Shuh i hi remarks that a water snake ( shui-yuen ) , when five 
hundred years old, changes into a Mao, and a Mao after a thousand 
years becomes a lung. 


Legge, 1 ]., pp. 844, 855, stanza 47. 

2 jf m «i m m m % s Legge > 1.1., pp. 846, 863, stanza 89. 

Legge, ibidem, stanza 86. 

4 M H IE ( lst cent - B - C -)’ Ch - XUI, , P 76: m 

z&=.'E*km&n%z&. 

5 Ch. VII, nr 64, ^jj Jf* , p. 7a: ^ J|| ^ gg |g £ -|E . 

6 a Iittle "° ,k Wlitten Chang IIwa, a Minister of 

State, who lived in the fourth century (cf. above, n 71 o-, I ^ H±- rf, 

7 Sect. ^ , Book IV, Ch. IV, nr 6: (5^5 

Couvreub, Li ki, Vol. I, p. 367. 

8 IP m < A - » lh ' r ™»“< T.oi«ic „.1„ and poeli wl0 rfiKd the 

’ Rh yet and the Shan hai king. 

9 m&nm. 

10 This Chapter, § 6, p. 72. 


£ ^ ^ , 
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The Shih i hi 1 (4th century) tells us that the Emperor Chao 
of the Han dynasty (B. C. 86 — 74), when angling in the Wei river, 
“caught a white hiao, three ehang long, which resembled a big 
snake, but had no scaly armour. The Emperor said: ‘This is not 
a lucky omen’, and ordered the Ta kwan to make a condiment 
of it. Its flesh was purple, its bones were blue, and its taste was 
very savoury and pleasant”. 

The ancient Chinese apparently considered the hiao — some 
four-legged water animal ; — to be a common, dangerous creature, 
but afterwards it was believed to be akin to the dragon and 
called a dragon itself. Thus it became the principal god of rivers 
and brooks. 

According to the Shuh i hi 3 “old tiger-fishes become hiao", and 
the author of the Yia-yang tsah-tsu 3 instructs us that “ when 
fishes weigh two thousand kin (catty) they become hiao". Another 
work, however, the Yah hu ts ing hioa 4 , states that eggs left by 
snakes or pheasants, when having been a thousand years in the 
ground, become hiao. 

The P'i ya 5 describes this animal as follows : “ The hiao belongs 
to the same kind as the lung. Its shape resembles that of a 
snake and yet it has four legs and a thin neck. Around its neck 
it has a white necklace. The big hiao are several spans thick. 
They are born from eggs. Their eyebrows are united ( ^ ), reason 
why they are called hiao (Hj5£)”. 

The Mih h c oh hivui si 0 says: “-The hiao’ s shape is like that of 
a snake, and its head is like that of a tiger. Its length reaches 
several chang. Many of them live in rivulets and pools and under 
rock caves. Their voices are like the bellowing of a cow. When 
people walk on the shore or in the valleys of brooks, they are 


1 f&M!B> Ch - VI ’P 3fc - 

2 pffc gjJ (sixth century), Ch. ±-p- tit 

3 Quoted T. S. Sect, fa jg. Ch. 132, ffi p. It: ^ 

4 jpf jU , quoted ibidem, p. 2 a. ' 

5 S. v. Ifcj , Ch. 1, p. ft B tfc . S tB fH 0 ftS 

At CRM. MZ&mzm. 

6 m&mt i- according to De Groot ( Rel . Syst. Vol. V, p. 864, note 2) “a 
work in ten chapters by P c eng Suing, % of the eleventh century”, quoted in 

the T.S., Sect. ^ Ch. 132, %£ ^ $| p. 16. 
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troubled by the Mao. When they see a man, they first surround 
him with stinking saliva, and after having made him tumble 
into the water they suck his blood under his armpits. When he 
has no blood left, they stop sucking . 

In the Pen-ts c ao kang-muh 1 Li Shi-chen quotes the following 
passage from the P'ei yuen ho any cheu M 2 : “The Mao is over a 
chau«- long. It resembles a snake but has four feet and its shape 
is broader, resembling the beam of a railing. It has a small head 
and a thin neck. At its neck it has white tassels (a white 
necklace 3 ). The upper part of its breast is reddish brown, the 
upper part of its back is spotted with blue, the sides of its ribs 
(flanks) are like brocade. Its tail has a fleshy ring. Big Mao are 
several span thick, and their eggs are also larger (than those of 
other Mao). They can lead fishes anfl fly. If people catch turtles, 
the Mao can escape”. 

As messengers from the River Lord (j^J fj'}), the god of the 
Yellow River, the Mao are mentioned in a story to be found in 
the Poh ivuh chi (3rd century) 4 . This god wished to deprive an 
official, who crossed the river with a jade badge of office, of 
this precious object, and sent two Mao to seize the vessel. But 
both were killed by the audacious man, who after having thrice 
crossed the river threw the badge into the water as a present 
to the River Lord, who danced with joy and took it home. 

Transformations of Mao into human shapes are the subjects of 
several tales. The Wu hi 3 tells the following: “Under the Emperor 
Ta Ti of the Wu dynasty (A. D. 228—251), in the seventh month 
of the third year of the Ch c ih-wu era (A. D. 240), there was a 
certain Wang Shuh who gathered medicinal herbs on T c ieu Tai 
mountain. At the hottest time of the day he took a rest under 
a bridge, when suddenly he saw a little blue boy, over a foot 
long, in the brook. The boy held a blue rush in his hand and 
rode on a red carp. The fish straightly entered a cloud and 
disappeared little by little. After a good while Shuh climbed 
upon a high mountain top and looked to all four sides. He saw 
wind and clouds arising above the sea, and in a moment a 
thunderstorm broke forth. Suddenly it was about to reach Shuh, 
who terrified hid himself in a hollow tree. When the sky cleared 
up, he again saw the red carp on which the boy rode and the 

1 Ch. 43 , Z — ’ P- 7a - 2 H $3 fi jfl IE- 

3 } probably the same as ^ or ||| . 4 qj,. yh, p. 3 a . 

5 ^ |E- q uoted in the T - s ’ Sect - & H- Ch - 132 > igfl ft $g, P . 2 «. 
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little boy returning and entering the brook. It was a black kiao \ ” 
In the Sheu slien lieu ki 1 we read about a kiao, who in the 
shape of a man, about twenty years old, came to a farmer’s 
cottage. He rode on a white horse, under a state umbrella, and 
was escorted by four followers, all dressed in yellow robes. “They 
came from the East and arriving at the gate they called: ‘Child 
of Yin (the little son of the farmer, thirteen years old, who w r as 
alone at home), we come to sit down for a little while and rest’. 
Thus they entered the house and sat down on a couch in the 
lower part of the court-yard. One of them grasped the umbrella 
> and turned it upside down. Yin’s child looked at their clothes 
and saw that they were entirely without a seam. The horse was 
spotted with five colours and looked as if it had a scaly armour 
and no hair. In a moment a rainy vapour came, whereupon the 
man mounted the horse and rode away. Turning and looking 
back he said to the child: ‘Tomorrow I must come again’. Yin’s 
child looked where they went and saw them treading the air, 
turning westwards and gradually ascending. In a moment cloudy 
vapours assembled from all sides and the daylight was darkened 
by them. The next day a heavy rain came violently down ; the 
water gushed over mountains and valleys, hills and ravines were 
overflown. When it was about to overflow the cottage of Yin’s 
child he suddenly saw a big kino, over three chang long, which 
with its windings protectingly covered the cottage”. 

The revenge of a kiao, transformed into a girl, is told in the 
I yuen 2 . A man who had hit a kiao with an arrow met a crying 
girl with the same arrow in her hand. When he asked her what 
this meant, she said that she came to return to him the burning 
pain it had caused her, after which she gave him the arrow and 
disappeared. Before he reached his house he got a hot fever and 
died on the road. 

The passages mentioned above clearly show that the kiao, 
just as the lung, were believed to assume human shapes and to 
cause rain and thunderstorm. This is not astonishing, for we 
have seen that the kiao were called lung themselves. 


1 §E ’ written by Ts'AO Ts'ien. |$jj jn , in the fifth century. Ch. X, 

p. 1 . The Sheu shen ki, ^ jjjljj , was written by Yu Pao, ^ , (or Kan Pao, 
pp ^ ) in the first decades of the fourth century. 


2 MX* written by Liu King-shuh, MMM , in the first half of the fifth 
century; quoted T.S., 1.1., Ch. 132, ^|* . p. 26. 


Verh. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd. Letterfc.) N. R. Dl. XIII, N° 2. 
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§ 8. Bearing and taming dragons. 

In Chapter II (pp. 50 sqq.) we have referred to the Historical 
Records with regard to the Emperor K c ung Kiah of the Hia 
dynasty, in whose service Liu Lei tamed two dragons, sent down 
by Heaven. This Liu Lei had learned the art from the Dragon- 
rearer family, and he himself obtained the family name of Yu 
lung, “Dragon-ruler”. 

The Tso chvfen 1 gives the same legend in the following 
passage: “In autumn (of the 29th year of Chao kung, i. e. Chao, 
duke of Lu, who reigned B. C. 541—509) a dragon appeared in 
the suburbs of Kiang. Wei Hien tsze asked Ts c ai Mih saying: ‘I 
have heard that none of the animals is the dragon’s equal in 
knowledge, and that for this reason the dragon cannot be caught 
alive. Can we believe that it is right to ascribe this (his not 
being caught alive) to his knowledge?’ Mih replied: ‘Men really 
do not know; it is not that the dragon is really knowing. The 
ancients kept dragons; therefore the State had a Dragon-rearer 
family ( Hwan-lung shi 1 2 ) and a Dragon-ruler family ( Yii-lung shi 3 )’. 
Hien tszg said: ‘I too have heard about those two families, but 
I do not know their origin; what is it said to be?’ The answer 
was : ‘In olden times there was Shuh Ngan of Liu, who had a 
distant descendant called Tung Fu, very fond of dragons and able 
to find out their tastes and likings, so as to supply them with 
drink and meat. Many dragons sought refuge with him and he 
reared the dragons according to their nature in order to serve 
the Emperor Shun, who gave him the surname of Tung, and the 
family name of Hwan-lung (Dragon-rearer). He was [also] invested 
with [the principality of] Tsung-chw c en, and the family of 
Tsung I is of his posterity. Thus in the time of the Emperor 
Shun, and for generations after, dragons were reared. We come 
[then] to K c ung Kiah of the Hia dynasty, who was so obedient 
and acceptable to the Emperor of Heaven, that the latter gave 
him riding dragons, two, a male and a female, from the Hwang-ho, 
and two from the Han river. K c ung Kiah could not feed them' 
and had not yet found [members of the] Hwan lung family! 
T'ao Tang (Yao)’s family having declined, one of his descendants 
was Liu Lei, who learned the art of rearing dragons from the 
‘Dragon-rearer’ family. With this he undertook to serve Kung 

1 Legge, Chinese Classics, Vo!. V, pp. 729 sqq.: Book X, year XXIX mr A 

2 mMR * *fgjv ,p ' 
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Iviah and could give the dragons drink and food. The Emperor 
praised him and gave him the family name of Dragon-ruler 
(Yit-lung)”. 


§ 9. Dragons ridden by sien, or drawing the cars 
of gods and holy men. 

The “Traditions on the Files of Immortals”, Lieh sien dm fen 
repeatedly mention sien who rode away on dragons through the 
air. We often read also of flying dragons or ying-Iung drawing 
the cars of gods or holy men. As we shall see below (Ch. VII), 
Hwang Ti rode on a dragon, and Yu’s carriage was drawn by 
two of these divine animals. In the Li Sao, quoted above 2 , 
K c uh Yuen’s car was drawn by four Liu or by flying dragons. 
The Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty (B. C. 140-86) once ascended 
the Yen ling tower and after the second night watch saw Si 
wang mu, the “Royal Mother of the West”, arriving in a carriage 
of purple clouds, drawn by nine-coloured, spotted dragons 3 . 
These ideas are, of course, closely connected with those about 
dragon-horses, winged and scaly horses of extraordinary size, 
treated above in Ch. II, § 3, pp. 56 sqq. 


§ 10. Dragon-boats. 

Dragon-boats are mentioned in the Hivai nan tszB 4 , where 
these ships are called “dragon-boats (and) yih- heads" ( i I ft Ml H )• 
This is explained as follows by the commentator: “Dragon-boats 
are big ships adorned with carved dragon- ornaments ( ^£) ; the 
yih is a big bird, the painted shape of which is attached to the 
prows of ships”. Wklls Williams 5 describes the yih as “a kind 
of seabird that flies high, whose figure is gaily painted on the 
sterns of junks, to denote their swift sailing; the descriptions 
are contradictory, but its picture rudely resembles a heron”. 
On these boats, .which were used by the Emperors for pleasure 


1 written in the first century before our era by the famous philoso- 
pher Liu Hang, ^|J |tj] ; quoted T. S., Sect, - ft?- ^ , Ch. 131, *MS , PP- la, 
26. Cf. the Shen sien ctfwen, “Traditions on the divine sien ”, quoted ibidem, p. 3a. 

2 This chapter, § 7, p. 77, note 8. 

3 Han Wu-ti nei clt : wen (attributed to Pan Ku, but probably written in the 3rd 


century), quoted ibidem, p. 3a : 

4 About ,40 B. C. ; Ch. VIII 


5 Chin. Engl. Diet., p. 1092, s. v. yih. 
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trips, on which occasions music was made on board, the bird 
was painted, not to denote their swift sailing, but to suppress 
the water-gods, if we may believe the commentary to a passage 
of the W en siien '. It seems that the ships represented dragons 
with yih-heads, and that the “dragon-ornaments” were the 
dragon’s scales, carved on the sides of the vessels. 

The Japanese courtiers of the eleventh century, however, who 
wanted to imitate all the customs prevailing at the Chinese court, 
did not understand the words of the Hwni nan tsze and had two 
kinds of ships made ’which they called in one term : “ Dragon- 
heads (and) Yih-heads", it nisi'i r , “ Ryoto-gekisu" . The combi- 
nation of these two words reminds us of the term “ shishi-komainu" > 
used at the Japanese Court in the same age to denote the images of 
the lion and the unicorn, not separately but as one name for 
both together 2 . Therefore I would be inclined to think that the 
term Ryoto-gehisu originally denoted one kind of ships, adorned 
with a dragon-head in front and a yih-head behind, if a passage 
of the Jikkinsho 3 did not state that on the occasion of a pleasure 
trip in the Emperor Shirakawa’s time (1072 — 1086), “Koresue 
played the flute on board of the ‘dragon-head’, but there was 
no flute playing on board of the ‘yih-head’”. As to Murasaki 
Shikibu’s Diary 4 , where we read that the new ships were very 
beautiful, and the Hamamatsu Chunagon Monogatari 5 , these work's 
of the beginning and the middle of the eleventh century, as well 
as the Eigwa monogatari 6 (about 1100), which states that the. 
Emperor made a pleasure trip with “ ryoto-gekisu", seem to speak 
of one kind of ships. The Kagahishu 7 , however, which dates 


1 Sect. jj|j 

our era by Siao T'ung, 

Jfll , p. 2338, s. v. |||| 
no fune. 


compiled in the first half of the sixth century of 
; quoted in the Kokushi daijiten, 

"ft" Ml ’ R y uzu (mistake instead of ryoto) gekisu 


2 Cf. my treatise on “The Dog and the Cat in Japanese Superstition”, Transactions 

of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. XXXVII, Part I, pp. 54 62. 

3 ilM written shortly after 1252; Ch. X, K. T. K. Vol. XV, p. 823. 

4 Written from 1008 to 1010; Gunsho ruiju, nr 321, Vol. XI, p. 591 

5 W,itten b y SuGAWARA KoHYO ( 'g 1 J§» ^ M )’s 


daughter (born in] 1008), 
1058): Ch. I. 


consort of Fuji war a no Toshihitsu 




who died in 


6 5*? # #1 pq ’ Ch XX (W f^)- K - T K - Vo >- XV, p.1344; Ch. VIII, p. 1078. 

7 w,itten in 1444 b ? tbe Buddhist priest Shaku no Hattotsu, 

? ^ ; Cb - lijy fit • 
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from 1444, says: “‘Dragon-head’ and ‘Yih-head’ are two different 
names of ships”, which agrees with the words of the Jikkinshu 

These Chinese ships are different from the “dragon-boats” used 
in China on the fifth day of the fifth month at the water festival. 
The latter are real boats used in regatta’s, or fancy dragon-boats, 
carried through the streets and burned at the sea-shore as sub- 
stitutes which take away all evil influences. No doubt De Groot’s s 
explanation of this festival, as being based on sympathetic magic, 
is right. As we shall see below 1 2 3 4 , the Chinese used to make clay 
dragons to cause rain. In the same way their dragon-boat-races 
are certainly intended to represent fighting dragons, in order to 
cause a real dragon fight, which is always accompanied by heavy 
rains. The dragon- boats carried through the streets may also 
serve to cause rain, although they are at the same time considered 
to be substitutes. 

As to the enormous dragon, made of linen, bamboo and paper, 
and carried in procession through the streets on the 15th of the 
first month, a red ball being carried in front of him, this was 
formerly explained by De Gtroot 4 as an imitation of the Azure 
Dragon, the head of which (a star) in remotest ages in the 
beginning of spring rose and set at the same time as the sun 
(the fiery ball), as if it persecuted this celestial globe and finally 
succeeded in swallowing it 5 . As to his later explanation con- 
cerning the thunder, belched out by the dragon, we may refer to 
this Book, Ch. IY (Ornaments), § 4. 


§ 11. “Dragon-tail-road” and other words connected with the dragon. 

The “ Dragon-tail-roacV' , j|^ Jij§ > Lung-wei-tao, was the road 
ascending straight southward to the She yuen tien, & 7C 
a building belonging to the Chinese Emperor’s palace. Along this 
road the visitors came to be received in audience 
His Majesty, who always faced the South (f$J gf). In imitation 
the road before the Taikyokuden, a building belonging to the 


1 Cf. the Nambako, ft U , written by Okamoto Yasutaka, pfij 

who lived 1798 — 1878; Ch. II, , Hyukka setsurin, Vol. j||| — • , p. 636. 

2 Fetes annuelles a Emoui, Vol. I, pp. 372 sqq. 

3 This Book, Ch. VI (causing rain). 

4 Fetes annuelles, Vol. I, p. 369. 

5 Cf. Sculegel, Uranographie Chinoise, pp. 53 sqq. 
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Japanese Palace, was also called Ryubido, “ Dragon-tail-road” h 
Other words borrowed from China are the following: Ryuteki, 
if , “dragon-flute”; ryubin, §f j|, “dragon’s whiskers”, a 
mat woven from rush' 2 ; according to the Pcio P c oh-tsze (Sect. 

Ch. IV, nr IT) it is the name of a kind of grass produced 
by the whiskers of the dragon ridden by Hwang Ti. The officials 
who could not ascend the dragon got hold of its whiskers, but by 
their weight pulled them out. Where the whiskers fell down, 
the “Dragon’s whiskers herb” shot up (cf. below, Book I, Ch. 
VI, § 1); ryutan, ff ft . pronounced rindo, “Dragon’s liver”, a 
species of gentian; three of these flowers, together with five sasa 
a kind of small bamboo), formed the badge of the Minamoto 
Family ( sasci-rindo ). 3 


§ 1‘2. Dragon-gate. 

The Sin shi San Ts'in ki 4 says: “ Lung men (f| pj , “Dragon- 
gate”) is another name for Ho tsin ( j/pj ^ , “Ford of the Hwang 
Ho”). Several thousands of big fishes assemble under the Dragon- 
gate without being able to ascend it (i. e. to swim against the 
current). Those which succeed in ascending it become dragons; 
those which fail remain fishes”. 

A fish changing into a dragon is represented on the altar 
table of the Yuh-Fuh-tien in the Fah-yii temple on P c u t c o shan 
(Boerschjiann , Die Baukimst mid religiose Kultur der Chinesen 
Vol. I, p. 65), and dragons trying to grasp the mysterious fiery 
“pearl”, which is hanging in the Dragon-gate, are seen in the 
same temple (1.1., pp. 46, 87, cf. below, Book 1, Ch. IV, § 4). 

As we shall see below (Book II, Ch. XI, § 2, B), there are 
in Japan several Dragon-gate waterfalls, and also, in the province 
of Kii, a Dragon-gate mountain. The latter reminds us of the 
Lung-men mountain between the rivers I and Lo, not far from 
the confluence of these rivers. 3 


1 Ry^nmihUsu, ^ written in 1819 by Kdriuara Shinju(Nubumitsu) 

^ ^ 7L ; Ch IX ’ lh J akka setsurin, Vol. || ^ p . 488 

2 jUj, lin; Kokushi daijiten, p. 2338, s. v. ryubin. 

3 Ryuan zuihitsu, 1.1., pp. 485 sq. 

* ^ ^ ^ IE written ^ a cei ^ a * n S.x, ^ quot e d t.S., Sect. ± 

, Ch. 128, Iff nfl ^ , P- t3a: ^ ^ *g B9 "dh # 

**-t. ±**«. * _t * £ 

5 Cf. Chavannes, Shi ki , — J§| ^ , Vol. I, p. 18> note 3 
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§ 13. Dragon’s dens. 

We read in the Sheu shen heu ki'\ “On mount K c iu in Wu- 
clfang (in Hu-kwang province) there was a dragon’s den Whenever 
the inhabitants saw a divine Fiu ( ifeL ) fly out of and into the 
den, the year was dry, but when they prayed to this dragon 
it rained”. 

Another dragon’s den is mentioned in the Cheh-kicing fung-chi, 
“General Memoirs concerning Cheh-kiang ”, 2 where we read: 
“On mount Pien in Hu-cheu there is a Yellow Dragon’s Cavern. 
At the top there is a spring which dashes forth from the cave, 
called the ‘Golden Well spring’; the cave is also called the 
‘Golden Well cave’. The cavern is so deep that one cannot see 
its end. At the time of the Liang dynasty a yellow dragon 
appeared in it. For this reason King Yuek of Wu erected a shrine 
in order to sacrifice to the dragon ”. Another dragon’s den, 
mentioned in the Kwah i chi, will be treated below in connection 
with the Indian Naga-kings (Ch. TX). 

§ 14. Dragon herds. 

According to the Shift cheu ki 3 herds of dragons assemble at 
Fang chang island in the centre of the Eastern sea. The Luh i 
ki 4 relates about a so-called “Blue smoke temple” situated on 
an island. During several days a cloud of smoke hung above the 
sanctuary. Suddenly one morning the waves leapt tip violently, 
a herd of dragons appeared at the surface and entered the Han 
river. The big ones were several chang long, the small ones over 
a chang. Some were yellow, others black, red, white or blue, and 


mzm ss. 

2 yp (cf. Wylie, 1.1., p. 45: 16th century, revised 1684 and 1736), quoted 

T.S., 1.1. Ch. 129, |j> ^ - , p. 13 »: i$j f- |i| £5 b£ JH . ifi 

*r s Hi ®. #'«£#■; h. ***$& 

3 + IE ■ written in the Han dynasty; p. 9a. 


4 t =|(J , “Writings on Recorded Wonders”, written by Tu Kwang-tTkg, a 

Taoist priest who lived in the latter part of the ninth century (cf. De Groot, Rel 
Syst, Vol. V, p. 630, note 2), quoted T. S. 1.1., Ch. 129, *. , p. 14a. 
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they resembled cows, horses, donkeys or sheep. Forming a row 
of fifty they followed one another into the mouth of the Han 
river; then they returned to the temple. So they went to and 
back several miles, sometimes hidden sometimes visible. This 
lasted for three days and then stopped. 

§ 15. Dragon’s pearls. 

According to Chwang tsze' a “pearl of a thousand pieces of 
gold (ts c ien kin)" is certainly to be found in a pool of nine layers 
(i. e. very deep) under the throat of a li-lung or “horse-dragon”. 
The Shuh i ki 2 (sixth century) states that so-called dragon-pearls 
are spit out by dragons, like snake-pearls by snakes. In the Lung 
citing luh 3 we read about a dragon which in the shape of a 
little child was playing with three pearls before the entrance of 
his den. When a man approached he fled into the cavern and, 
reassuming his dragon form, put the pearls in his left ear. The 
man cut off the ear, in order to take possession of the pearls, 
but they vanished together with the dragon himself. 

Another legend 4 tells us about a man who was very fond of 
wine and from a female sien in the mountains obtained a pearl 
which she said to be kept by the dragons in their mouths in 
order to replace wine. 

De Groot 3 mentions “Thunder-pearls” ( ^ I'j; , lei-chu ), “which 
dragons have dropped from their mouths, and which may thoroughly 
illuminate a whole house during the night”. “Perhaps”, says 
De Groot, “these objects may be the relics of an age of stone”. 

§ 16. Dragon’s eggs. 

Dragon’s eggs are beautiful stones picked up in the mountains 
or at the river side, and preserved till they split amidst thunder, 


1 

2 Cl, ±. p. 3S: 3% ft U > SI St Rt % , Ml % ifc fft 

Rt#. 

3 ft Wi written in the rans d y nast y by Liu Tsung-yuen, j ? 

Ch. II. T7I* > 

4 Lang hiten ki, ^ gg, (see above p. 74. note 6), Cb. ffa 

5 Rel, Syst. of China, Voi. V, p. 867. 
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rain and darkness and the young dragon ascends to the sky. 
Much water comes out of the stones beforehand, and the dragon 
appears in the form of a very small snake, or water-lizard, which 
grows larger and larger in a few moments. 1 An old woman, who 
had found five such eggs in the grass, took the little snakes to 
the river and let them go, whereupon the dragons gave her the 
faculty of foretelling the future. This “Dragon-mother”, as the 
people called her, because, when she was washing clothes in the 
river, fishes (the subjects of the dragons) used to dance before 
her, became so famous on account of her true prophecies, that 
even the Emperor wished to consult her. She died, however, on 
her way to the capital, and was buried on the eastern bank of 
the river; but the dragons made a violent storm arise and trans- 
ferred the grave to the opposite side of the stream . 2 

The same story is told in the Nan yueh chi 3 , but there the 
dragons are said to have several times drawn back the ship by 
which the old woman against her will was transported to the 
capital. At last the plan was given up for fear of the dragons. 
According to the Kioah i chi 4 there is always much wind and 
rain near the Dragon- mother’s grave; then people say: “The 
dragons wash the grave”. 

In the Shansi fung-chi 3 we read about a dragon-woman who 
jumped out of a big egg, found at the side of a pool. She gave 
wealth to the house where she lived, but at last she ran away 
and in the form of a snake disappeared into the crack of a rock 
in the mountains. 

The author of the Mung Jfi pih fan 0 says that he often saw 
a dragon’s egg, preserved in a case in the Kin shan monastery 
in Jun cheu (an old name for Chin-kiang-fu in Kiang-su). It 
resembled a hen’s egg, but it was much larger. Its weight was 


1 T z ai-p z ing kwang hi, Ch. 424; Lang huen ki, Cl). T ; Kwei-sin tsah-shih suh- 

tsih , , written by Cheu Mih, ^ , who lived in the 

second half of the thirteenth and in the beginning of the fourteenth century; Ch. ~ , 
p. 23. 2 T z ai-p c ing kwang ki, ibidem. 

3 ^ M M' quoted T - s ’ L1 ” Ch - 128 ’ IE ^ — , p- 5 “- 

4 T. S., Ch. 130, p. 7 a. 

5 ill ® M M ' quoted T S > Ch - 131 ’ p 17tl - 

6 ^ 'Mk mh written about the middle of the eleventh century by Ch c en 

Kwoh, ■a is (cf. Bretschneider, Botanicon Sinicum, Journal of the North-China 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1881, New series, Nr XVI, Part I, pp. 137, 173, 
nr 510). 
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very small, and it gave a hollow sound. This egg had been found 
in the T c ien shing era (1023 — 1032) in the midst of the Great 
River, and by Imperial order had been presented to the monastery. 
That very year, however, a great flood washed away a large 
number of houses near by, and the people ascribed this to the 
dragon’s egg. 

According to a work of the sixteenth century 1 of our era the 
dragon’s eggs are found in times of heavy rains. Further, we 
read there that in 1469 a fisherman picked up a big egg, as 
large as a human head, five-coloured, the lower end pointed and 
the upper round. If one shook it, there was a sound as of water 
inside the egg, which was very heavy and hike-warm. The 
people worshipped it, looking upon it as a supernatural thing. 
A diviner declared it to be a dragon’s egg. 

§ 47. Dragon’s bones, skins, teeth, horns, brains, livers, placentae and 
foetus, used as medicines- 

Among the nine ingredients of spectre-killing pills, mentioned 
by De Groot 2 , we find ‘‘Dragon’s bones”, “certain fossil bones, 
to be found iu the shops of leading apothecaries”. There is, indeed, 
an extensive medical literature on the curative power of these 
bones, which are probably remains of prehistoric animals. 

The Pen-t/ao kang-muh 3 is, as in all medical matters, the best 
source of our knowledge about these bones and the use made of 
them by the Chinese physicians. According to some of the authors, 
referred to by Li Shi-chen, the learned author of this medical 
standard work, dragon’s bones are cast-off skins of living dragons, 
for these animals are said to cast off not only their skins but 
also their bones; according to others they are the remains of 
dead dragons. Li Shi-chen, on comparing all the different views 
and tales, arrives at the conclusion that the dragon, although a 
divine being, certainly dies like other animals, and that the 
Pen king 4 , one of his principal sources, is right in declaring the 
dragon’s bones to belong to dead dragons. 

1 Suh wen hien lung k c ao, nt 3c jilt *11 written by Wang K c j. 
who obtained official rank in lobl ; Ch. 224. 

2 Bel. Syst ., Vol. VI, p. 1087. 

3 Sect ' $$ M ’ Ch ’ 43 ’ P ’ 1 Sqq ' 

4 Under this abbreviated title the Shot Nung Pen Nao king, “Classical 
work on Medicines of (the Emperor) Slien Nung’’, the oldest medical work, is quoted 
in the Pen-t/ao kang-muh. The work itself is lost. Cf. Bretsciineider, ’ Botanicon 
Sinicum, 1.1 , pp. 27 sqq. 
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As to the places where they are found, the Ming i pieh luh 1 
says: “They come from (lift, are produced in) the valleys of Tsin 
land (Shansi province) and from spots where dead dragons are 
lying in caverns on the steep water banks in T c ai Shan. They are 
gathered at indefinite times” 2 . “Nowadays”, says the same author, 
“many bones are exported from the centre of Liang, Tih and 
Pa (Sz’-ch c wen province )”. 3 4 

Lei Hiao 4 remarks: “Those from Yen cheu, Ts c ang cheu and 
T c ai yuen are the best. Among these bones those which are thin 
and have broad veins are of female dragons, those which are 
coarse and have narrow veins belong to male ones. Those which 
have five colours are the best, the white and the yellow ones 
belong to the middle kind, and the black ones are of the most 
inferior quality. As a rule those with veins lengthwise running 
are not pure, and those which have been gathered by women 
are useless.” 

In Wu PVs 5 6 opinion the blue and white ones are good, and 
Su Kung 0 says : “At the present day all (the bones) come from 
Tsin land. The fresh and hard ones are not good; those bearing 
five colours are good. The blue, yellow, red, white and black 
ones also according to their colours correspond with the viscera, 
as the five chih (felicitous plants), the five crystals (shift ying) 
and the five kinds of mineral bole (shift chi)”. The meaning of 
the last sentence is the following. The five colours (blue, white, 
red, black and yellow) correspond to the five viscera (liver, lungs, 


1 written by T'ao Hung-king, (451 - 536). Cf. De 

Groot, Bel. Syst., Vol. I, p. 274; Bretschneider, 1.1., p. 42; Giles, Bibliogr. Diet., 
p. 718,, s. v. : “one of the most celebrated adepts in the mysteries of Taoism”. Quoted 
in the Pen~ts c ao kang-muh, 1.1., p. 16. 

3 Pen-ttSao kang-muh , ibidem: J-jJ >p|‘ ^ 

4 ai, t’h°r of the Pao chi lun , j ^ ^ 3|g-, w ho lived A.D. 420 — 477. 
Cf. Bretschneider, 1.1., p. 41, nr 6: “A treatise in 3 books, explaining the medical 
virtues of 300 drugs and - giving directions for the preparation of medicines”. Quoted 
in the Pen-tn c ao kang-muh , 1. 1. 

5 ^ifc. , the author of the Wu shi Pen-ts^ao, , written in the 

first half of the third century. Quoted ibidem. Cf. Bretschneider, 1. 1 , p. 40, nr 5. 

6 ^ , who with 23 other scholars in the middle of the seventh century A. D. 

nftr . . . j | |. * _ 

revised and completed the T c ang Pen-ts^ao, thence called the T'ang Sin 

Pen-ts c ao , ^j- “New Pen-ts'ao of the T c ang”. Cf. Bretschneider, 1.1., p. 

44, nr 11. Quoted in the Pen-ts c ao kang-muh, ibidem. 
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heart, kidneys and spleen) and to the so-called mansions (gall, 
small and great intestines, bladder and stomach), as we learn 
from the list given by De Groot, Rel. Syst. Vol. IV, p. 26. For 
this reason probably the use of the dragon’s bones as medicines 
was different according to* their colours, with regard to the colour 
of the organ to be cured. 

The preparation of the bones is described as follows by Lei 
Hiao. “For using dragon’s bones first cook odorous plants; bathe 
the bones twice in hot water, pound them to powder and put 
this in bags of gaze. Take a couple of young swallows and, after 
having taken out their intestines and stomach, put the bags in 
the swallows and hang them over a well. After one night take 
the bags out of the swallows, rub the powder and mix it into 
medicines for strengthening the kidneys. The efficacy of such a 
medicine is as it were divine!" 1 In Li Shi-chen’s 2 time, however, 
they were only roasted on the fire till they were red and then 
rubbed to powder, or fresh bones were used. In the same passage 
he refers to au author of the Sung dynasty \ who says that the 
bones are to be soaked in spirits for one night, then dried on 
the fire and rubbed to powder. Further, according to Chen K c uen 4 , 
some are a little poisonous, and (in preparing and using them) 
fishes and iron utensils are to be avoided (dragons dislike iron, 
cf. above, this chapter, § 3, pp. 67 sqq.). 

As to the illnesses cured by means of dragon’s bones, their 
number is large. Dysentery, biliary calculi, fever and convulsions 
of babies, boils in the bowels and internal ulcers, paralysis of 
the legs, illnesses of pregnant women, remittent fever and abscesses 
are all driven away by this powerful medicine. Bleeding of the 
nose or ears is stopped by blowing powder of dragon’s bones into 


1 Pen-ts'ao kancj-muh , 1.1., p. 2«: f | *§* % ^ 

2 Ibidem: & ft * ft fi « # M » . 

3 Cu'EN Yuen-tsing, 7C pyjL author of the Shi lin kwang ki, ^ ^ ^ 
=jj (cf. De Groot, Rel. Syst., Vol. II, p. 713; Bretschxeioer, 1.1., p. 186, nr 719). 
Quoted in the Pm-ts c ao kang-muh, ibidem. 

4 M il’ author of t,le Yoh sin ° H # 2f£ j=£, in the first half 

of the se\enth century A. D. (cf. Bretschneideb, I f, p . u , nr 10). Quoted ibidem 
P 26: 
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them, and, when dried on the fire and ground, they are also 
used against navel abscesses of babies. In short, the strong Yang 
power of these bones makes, of course, the Yin demons which 
have comfortably established themselves in the human body take 
to their heels as soon as medicine, prepared from the bones, arrives 1 . 

Apart from the medical works we may mention the following 
passages. The Shuh i ki 2 (6th century) says: “According to 
tradition a dragon, when a thousand years old, casts off his 
bones in the mountains. Now there are dragon mounds, out of 
which dragon brains are taken”. We read in the same work: 
“In P c u-ning district (Kwantung province) there is a ‘Dragon- 
burial islet’. The elders say: ‘The dragons have cast off their 
bones on this islet. There are at the present day still many 
dragon’s bones’. Thus on mountains and hills, on hillocks and 
cavernous cliffs, on all places where the dragons raise clouds and 
rain, dragon’s bones are found. There are many of them in the 
ground, sometimes deep, sometimes near to the surface; teeth, 
bones, spines and feet, all are there. The big ones are some tens 
of cluing or fully ten chang long, the small ones only one or 
two di ih or three or four ts c vn. The bodies are all complete. 
As they had been gathered, I saw them”. 3 

At the time of the T c ang dynasty the tribute of the land of 
Ho-tung principality, Ho-chung department, in Ho-tung province, 
partly consisted of dragon’s bones. 4 


1 T. S., Sect -j||- Jj|s, Ch. 127, |j|? ^ Jpi p. 9; Pen-tSao kany-muh , 1.1., 
p. 2 sq. 

2 ch. it. p. s., n uj it #. . 

m * hssjs. 

** A. 

JI ^ Mi £ o We reatl the same in the Mao fiC ° h /,wo > 

written by Hwang Hiu-fuh, in the Sung dynasty - r 

Ch. IX (quoted T. S., 1.1., Ch. 130, — , p. 76), where it is said by a man, 

who sold dragon’s bones, teeth, horns, heads and spines on the market. “Some of 
them”, said he, “are five-coloured, others white like floss silk; some have withered or 
rotten in the long course of the years”. 

4 New Books of the T c ang dynasty, mm , Ch. XXXIX, nr 29, 

M St - ?rT Jft > ( auao 760 A D -)- 
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Li Chao 1 says in his Kwoh shi pu (“Commentary to the Dynastic 
Histories”) 2 : “When the spring water comes and the fishes ascend 
the Dragon-gate (comp, above, this chapter, § 12, p. 86), there are a 
great many of cast-off bones, which are gathered by the people 
to make medicines from them. Some of them are five-coloured. 
The Dragon-gate is Tsin land, which agrees with the statement 
of the Pen king (comp, above). Are the dragon’s bones perhaps 
the bones of these fishes?” So Sung 3 , who quotes this passage, 
instructs us that in his time these bones were found in many 
districts of Ho tung province. 

Another work of the eleventh century 4 5 6 7 tells us about a man 
who in a dark night saw a branch of a tree which spread a bril- 
liant light. He broke it off and used it as a torch. The next 
morning he discovered that the light was due to a cast-off skin 
of a dragon, in size resembling a new shell of a cicada, and 
consisting of head, horns, claws, and tail. Inside it was hollow, 
yet it was solid, and when he knocked against it, it produced a 
sound like precious stones. The brightness of its light blinded 
the eye, and in the daik it was a shining torch. He preserved 
it as a treasure in his house. 

The strong light spread by the cast-off dragon’s skins is, of 
course, due to the strong Yang power of the dragons. 

In 1558, when, the water being very low, a dragon’s skeleton 
was discovered on a small island in a river, the people were 
all very anxious to get one of the bones. 3 

Also dragon’s teeth were considered to be a good medicine. The 
Pen-ts'ao kang-muh 0 quotes Su Chi-ts c ai \ who said : “As a rule 


2 ® jl* written in the beginning of the ninth century. T. S., 1.1., Ch. 127 
p. 8b. 

3 M 'M' author of the sin 1 sk,ng f ah y ao ’ fr M 4^, an astronomic 

work written at the close of the eleventh century fcf Wyup „ tc\n\ . . . . , 

± 3 v ' Llt ’ P- lu/ li quoted ibidem. 

4 The CA'imcAu hi wen , # , ten chapters of miscellanies written by 

Ho Wei, 'fif gf, who lived in the eleventh century (cf. De Groot, Bel Syst Vol 
IV, p. HO); Ch. II, p. 11. 

5 Shang han lun iHao pien, written in 1589 by Fang Yiu- 

CHIH, ft ; Sect. 

6 L. 1., p. 4a. 

7 Z if a famous P h y sician wh ° lived in the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury, author of the Lei hung yoh tui, f* & ^ (cf . Bretschneider, 1 1 p 


40, nr 


3 > : 
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they are good when getting (i. e. being mixed with) jen-ts c an 
(ginseng) and cow -yellow (cow-bezoar), but they fear (i. e. it is 
not good to mix or prepare them with) gypsum and iron utensils”. 
The illnesses which are cured by means of dragon’s teeth are 
enumerated as follows in the Shen Nung Pen-ts c ao king 1 : “ Beings 
that kill the vital spirit; when adults have spasms or epileptic 
fits, convulsions or madness, when they run as madmen and their 
breath is tied under their heart, so that they cannot breathe 
(i. e. when they are asthmatic); further, the five (kinds of) fits 
and the twelve (kinds of) convulsions of babies”. 

According to Chen K c uen 2 they “ quiet the heart and calm 
down the souls (the liwun and the poll)". Chen Jeh-hwa 3 declares 
them to cure head-ache, melancholy, hot fever, madness, and 
(possession of) kwei and mei (demons). They also cure liver diseases, 
for “as the hivun which is stored away in the liver can change 
itself, those whose hivun is erring about and is not fixed are 
cured by means of dragon’s teeth ”. 4 Li Shi-chen gives the fol- 
lowing explanation : “ Because the dragon is the god of the Eastern 
quarter, his bones, horns and teeth all conquer liver diseases” 3 . 

Dragon’s horns are used for curing about the same illnesses as 
those mentioned with regard to the dragon’s teeth. c 

Dragon’s drains were believed to stop dysentery ? , and the liver 
of this divine animal, sometimes of a living one, was prescribed 
by some physicians in difficult cases. Sometimes a royal patient 
for this reason even ordered to kill the dragon of a pond, which 
used to hear the people’s prayers for rain in times of drought 


1 Quoted ibidem: ifel , A A « . MS fi S Si , ffi /t 

*e> T fi m ^ .1 , * % at » + - m . 

2 Quoted ibidem : About the liwun and the p'oh see De 

Groot, Rel. Syst., Vol. IV, Part. I, Ch. I, pp. 4 sqq., p. 23. 

3 Jjij£ JjJ ^ t who lived in the Sung dynasty and wrote the King yen fang, 

J§£* (Bretschneider, 1. 1., p. 161, nr 338). Quoted ibidem : ^ J^| 

4 Hti Shuh-wei, who lived in the time of the Sung dynasty and 

wrote the Pen shi fang, (Bretschneider, 1.1., p. 179, nr 588). Quoted 

6 Pen-tb c ao kang-muh, 1. 1., p. 46. 

7 TAo Hung-king, quoted ibidem. The “brain of a dragon a thousand years old” is 
mentioned among a hundred medicines in the Shuh i hi, Ch. II, p. 5 a. 
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and guarded the castle of the prince. That very day a terrible 
thunderstorm broke forth and the dragon flew away; the castle, 
no longer guarded by its tutelary god, soon fell a prey to the 
enemy who stormed and destroyed it like in former days '. 
Another time we read about a dragon which by the mighty 
charm of a Taoist doctor was forced to descend into a jar of 
water. After having cut out the liver of the living animal he 
gave it a patient, the wife of a prefect, to eat, and she recovered 2 . 

Placentae and foetus of dragons, found in Pa and Shuh (Sz’-chVen 
province), were said to cure diseases of the blood and those of 
women after delivery . 3 

§ 18. Dragon’s blood, fat and saliva. 


The Yiu-yang tsah tsu 4 says: “When dragon’s blood enters the 
earth it becomes hu-poh, amber. 

As to dragon’s fat, we learn from the Shih i hi 5 that a tower, 
lighted by means of it, spread such a brilliant light that it was 
seen at a distance of a hundred miles. This light was said by 
some people to be a lucky omen and was worshipped by them 
from far. The wick was made of “fire-washed cloth” (asbestos 
cloth which can be cleaned by fire), twined into a rope. 

With regard to the dragon’s saliva we read the following in 
the Pen-ts c ao kang-muh* : “Wang Ki ‘ says: ‘From the saliva "spit 
out by dragons perfume is made’. Li Shi-chen (the author him- 
self) says: ‘Dragon’s saliva is seldom used as a medicine; it is 
only mixed into perfumes. It is said that it can bind camphor 


1 Mih J°l!' WUi MM’ wi tten in the eleventh century by P‘eng 

Shing, % (cf. De Groot, Rel. Syst , Vol. IV, p. 864, note 2). Quoted T. S., Sect. 
# $>’ Ch. 130, P . 36. 

2 Chao ye tfim tsai , gQ ]gf & ^ , “Record of all matters relating to the Court 

and abroad”, ascribed to Chang Shoh, j*g AJI, who probably lived in the first half 

of the 8th century. T. S„ Sect. J|, Ch. 306, quoted by De Groot, Rel Syst 
Vol. VI, p. 1031, note 1. 

3 Pen-ts c ao kang-muh, 1. 1 , p. oo. 

8£ ^ (ninth centu ry), Ch. XUge^H), p. 6Z>: ff 


5 ^ M IE ( fourth centul 7)> Ch. X, Sect, ^ p 3& 

6 L. 1 , p. 5a. 

7 £E m ’ a ce,ebrated physician of the 16th century, author of the Pen-tPao hui- 

P ien ’ M BreTschne ider, 1. 1., p . 54j nr ^ 
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and musk for several tens of years without evaporating. 
Further, it is said that, when it is burned, a blue smoke floats 

through the air Last spring the saliva spit out by 

a herd of dragons appeared floating (on the sea). The abori- 
gines gathered, obtained and sold it, each time for two thousand 
copper coins.” 

The Tiu hwcm ki ioen 1 instructs us that the most precious ot 
all perfumes is dragon’s spittle, and that the inhabitants of Ta- 
shih land used to watch the vapours arising for half a year or 
even two or three years from the same spot of the sea. When they 
vanished, this was a token that the dragons which had been 
sleeping there all the time had gone away. Then the people went 
to the spot in order to gather the saliva of those dragons. Accor- 
ding to another explanation, found in the same passage, the 
dragons lived in whirlpools in the open sea. The spittle which 
they emitted was hardened by the sun, and these hard pieces 
were blown ashore by the wind. When fresh it was white, gradually 
it became purple, and finally black (amber, generally considered 
to be the excrements of cachalots, i. e. sperm whales, is yellowish). 

This perfume reminds us of the “Dragon-fight perfume”, 
mentioned in the Tsu ting shi yum 2 , which is said to be pro- 
duced by fighting dragons. One pill of it makes a large cloud of 
perfume arise. 

According to the Lang hum ki 3 the Emperor Shim used the 
saliva of a purple dragon as ink in writing the names of holy 
ministers on tablets of jade, those of sages on tablets of gold 
and those of talentful ministers on tablets of quartz- crystal; those 
of ordinary ministers were written with ordinary ink on tablets 
of wood. In order to obtain the saliva he ordered Yu Hu to rear 
a purple dragon. The latter daily made the animal drop saliva 
by holding a swallow, which he had cooked (the favourite food 
of the dragons, cf. above, p. 68) before it without immediately 
giving it to eat. This made the dragon’s mouth water, and 
a large quantity of saliva dripped down. Then Yii Hu filled 
a vessel with it, whereupon he gave the swallow to the 


1 wiittcn by Chang Shi-nan, 361:31 , in the Sung dynasty; 


Ch. VII; quoted T. S-, 1.1., Ch 130, 


p. Da. 


2 quoted in the Japanese Buddhist dictionary entitled Bukkyo 

iroha jiten, Yol. II, p. 63, s. v. Ryu- to , aif fgjj . 


8 Wig IE. written by I Shi-chen, 3^, in the Y uen dynasty; T. S. 

1.1., Ch. 131, p. 16. 

Veih. Kon. Akad. V Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. D1 XIII, X°. 2. 
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dragon. In this way he daily got one koh (a gill) of saliva, 
which was mixed with hwui shih Iff, the “Herb of the Sien ”, 
fli*). In the time of Yao this herb grew before the audience 
hall. It wore flowers in all four seasons. If one rubbed its fruit 
and mixed it with a purple dragon’s saliva, a liquid of a 
genuine red colour was produced, which penetrated into gold 
and jade and thus could be used in writing names on the tablets 
mentioned above. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Ornaments. 

§ 1. Symbols of Imperial dignity and fertilizing rain, represented 
on garments, honorary gates, coffins etc. 

As we have seen above (Ch. I, § 2, p. 89), the Shu king states 
that the dragon belonged to the emblematic figures depicted on 
the upper sacrificial garment of the Emperor. 

It is not to be wondered at that this divine giver of rain, at 
the same time symbol of a good sovereign and his blissful 
government, should be represented among the Imperial ornaments. 

The so-called shaft ( ) are described by De Groot ' as square 
boards of wood covered with white linen, with handles five feet 
long, which in ancient times were carried behind the funeral 
cars of grandees, and were planted inside the pit when the coffin 
had been lowered into the grave. These shah displayed the rank 
of the grandees by emblematical figures. “The Kien-lung edition 
of the Three Rituals suggests that the two shah which the Son 
of Heaven had in addition to the six of a feudal prince, were 
painted with a dragon, the characteristic symbol of the imperial 
dignity” 2 . 

Four pedestals of the quinquepartite decorative gate at the 
Imperial Ming tombs “display, on every face, an Imperial Dragon, 
soaring in the midst of the usual emblems accompanying this 
divine distributor of fructifying rains, namely clouds and stars” 3 . 
“The shaft of each (of the four columns in the prolongation of 
the diagonals of the tablet-house in the avenue leading to the 
Ming Tombs) is sculptured with a gigantic dragon, coiling itself 
around it as if climbing the skies” 4 . 

With regard to honorary gates De Groot remarks that the 
tablet placed perpendicularly underneath their highest roof, 


1 Rel. Syst., Vol. I, pp. 185 sqq. 1 

2 P. 187, fig. 20, a picture of a shah adorned with a dragon. 

3 De Groot, 1.1., Vol. Ill, p. 1193, plate XL. 

4 P. 1194. 
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displaying the characters fdp g , “By Imperial Decree ’, or ||5 jl| , 
“By decree of the Holy One”, is supported by a couple of dragons, 
“the symbols of the blessed reign of the Son of Heaven” 

The azure dragon, symbol of the eastern quarter in ancient 
China, was to be seen on the left side of the coffins of grandees in 
the Han dynasty, while on the right side a white tiger represented 
the West. We learn this from a passage of the Books of the 
Early Han dynasty I 2 , quoted by De Groot 3 , who also refers to 
the Books of the Later Han Dynasty 4 , which state that the 
imperial coffins “used to be decorated and painted with a sun, 
a moon, a bird, a tortoise, a dragon and a tiger”. This was also 
the case in T c ang dynasty 5 * 7 8 . At the present day the use of orna- 
mental dragons is not limited to the funerals of Emperors or 
grandees, but also common people are allowed to enjoy their 
blessing power. “ On the front curtain 0 (of the catafalque) are a 
couple of dragons rising out of the waves, surrounded by clouds 
and with a sun between them; the back displays a tiger or 
unicorn, the top exhibits dragons, sundry ornamental flowers, 
and figures representing clouds. Thanks to these clouds and to 
the dragons which produce the same in their quality of watergods, 
the greatest blessings which the Universe can bestow, viz. ferti- 
lizing rains causing crops to grow and so giving food, raiment 
and wealth, surround the dead” \ The grave-clothes for women 
in Amoy, called “dragon-petticoat" 9 , “dragon-mantle” 9 , and 
“clouds- mantilla” 10 , are adorned with embroidered dragons amidst 
clouds, bats, phenixes, stags, tortoises and cranes, emblems of 
fertilizing rains, old age, joy, pecuniary profits and happiness 11 . 

The Li ki 12 says that at the great sacrifice to the Duke of 
Chao in the last month of summer “the ruler (of Lu), in his 
clragon-jig u red robe and cap with pendants, stood at the eastern 


I Rel. Syst ., Vol. Ill, p. 1201. 2 Ch. 93. 

3 Vol. I, pp. 315 sq., cf. Vol. II, p. 699. 4 Cl). 16, p. 2. 

5 T. S., Sect, j||, Ch. 56; De Groot, 1.1., Vol. I, p. 317. 

6 According to the Li ki (Ch. 58, p. 39, quoted by De Groot, Vol. I, p. 182) in 

ancient times on the side curtains of the catafalque of a Ruler dragons were depicted. 

Cf. De Groot, 1. 1., p. 183, Fig. 18. 

7 De Groot, Vol. I, p. 181. 

8 ^ W ’ bong-kun. 9 ^ ^ , bong-6. 

10 U ijjjjr, h e-poe. 

II De Groot, Vol I, p. 53, Fig. Ill, IV and V. 

12 Couvreur, Li ki , Vol. I, p. 732, Chap. XII, Ming T c ang i vei, fijj (g* , 

§11. # @ l*i un w • Legge, Sacred Books, Vol. XXV11I, p. 33. 
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steps”. A little further 1 we read: “For ladles they (the rulers 
of Lu) had that of Hia, with the handle ending in a dragon's 
head” and “they had the music-stand of Hia, with its face-board 
and posts, on which dragons were carved” 2 ; “they had knee- 
covers of Cheu, with dragons” 3 . 

§• 2. Nine different kinds of dragons, used as ornaments. 

A well-known work of the end of the sixteenth century, the 
W uh isah tsu 4 , informs us about the nine different young of the 
dragon, whose shapes are used as ornaments according to their 
nature. The p c u-Iao 5 , dragons which like to cry, are represented 
on the tops of hells, serving as handles. The sze-niu °, which like 
music, are used to adorn musical instruments. The cJfi-wen \ 
which like swallowing, are placed on both ends of the ridgepoles 
of roofs (to swallow all evil influences). The chao-fung 8 , lion-like 
beasts which like precipices, are placed on the four corners of 
roofs. The ai-hwa which like to kill, serve as ornaments of 
sword-grips. The hi-pi 10 , which have the shape of the ctii-lung 1 ', 
and are fond of literature, are represented on the sides of grave- 
monuments. The pd-han n , which like litigation, are placed over 
prison gates (in order to keep guard). The swan-i ,3 , which like 
to sit down, are represented upon the bases of Buddhist idols 
(under the Buddhas’ or Bodhisattvas’ feet). The pa-hia u , finally, 
big tortoises which like to carry heavy objects, are placed under 
grave-monuments. 13 


2 

3 

4 

5 
8 

11 


1 Couvreur, I. 1., p. 736, § 20: 

1., p. 35. 

~ ” if M „ Legge, 1.1 


Legge, 


37. 


Couvreur, 1.1., p. 739, § 26: Jl fsi £ h! H M 
Couvreur, 1.1., p. 740, § 29: ^ a Legge, 1. 1., p. 38. 

ill' written about 1592 by Sie Chao-chi, 

14 s - 6 04 - 1 

» tiWt- ">«*• 

&$! llil ’ re P l ' esente,i i' 1 the T - s -’ Sect - ^ J«| > Ch. 127, and in the Wakan sanscii 
zue, Ch. XLV, p. 674. Cf. De Guoot, Rel. Syst., Vol. Ill, p. 1142, Fig. 37, a chH (or li) 
|Jjj| , carved in the border crowning a sepulchral tablet of stone. It is mentioned al- 
ready in the third century before our era (in the Lu-shi chhia-ls c in), and described 
hi the Shwoh wen as a yellow animal, resembling a dragon, or as a hornless dragon. 

12 <3 l 4 ItT- 

15 The same facts are to be found in the Wakan sansai zue, Ch. XLV, p. 674, 
and are further explained in the dictionary entitled Citing tsze Cutuj ( 3E ^ Si, 
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Further, the same author enumerates nine other kinds of 
dragons — there are so many, says he, because the dragon’s nature 
is very lewd, so that he copulates with all animals 1 — , which 
are represented as ornaments of different objects or buildings 
according to their liking prisons, water, the rank smell of newly 
caught fish or newly killed meat, wind and rain, ornaments, 
smoke, shutting the mouth (used for adorning key-holes), standing 
on steep places (placed on roofs), and fire. 


§ 3. Ornaments used by Wu-ist priests and mediums. 

De Groot’s description of the religious dress of the Wu-ist 
priests (the sai ko?ig 2 of Amoy) contains the following passage. 

“ On the left and right (of the pile of mountains, representing 
the continent of the world, embroidered on the back of the 
principal vestment of the sai long), a large dragon rises high 
above the billows, in an attitude denoting a soaring motion 
towards the continent; these animals symbolize the fertilizing 
rains, and are therefore surrounded by gold-thread figures which 
represent clouds, and some which resemble spirals and denote 

rolling thunder There is also a broad border of blue silk 

around the neck, stitched with two ascending dragons tohich are 
belching out a ball, probably representing thunder" 3 . 

A similar, secondary vestment of a sai long is adorned with 
“an oblong piece of blue silk, embroidered with two dragons 
which belch out a ball, as also with a continent and waves over 
which they soar" 4 . 

“ It is then obvious, that the sacerdotal dress of the sai long 
is a magical dress. The priest, who wears it, is invested by it with 
the power of the Order of the World itself, and thus enabled 
to restore that Order whenever, by means of sacrifices and magi- 
cal ceremonies, he is averting unseasonable and calamitous events 
such as drought, untimely and superabundant rainfall, or eclipses. 
Besides, since the Tao is the mightiest power against the demon 


- P 00: written in the T'sing dynasty by Yao Wex-ying, J^f zfc ) 
In many respects the Japanese have followed these Chinese rules of ornamentation. 

1 According to the same work (Ch. IX). a cross- bleed of a dragon ad a cow is a l in 
(^. a female unicorn): that of a dragon ad a pig „ an elephant; and if a dragon 
copulates with a horse, a di agon-horse fcf. above, pp. 5(5 fcr jq.) j s i, 0) . n 

2 &jjj 3 ReL S ' JsL V1, !'■ "1265, Plate XVIII. 

4 L.I., p. 1260. 
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world, the vestment endows the wearer with irresistable exor- 
cising power” 

On the so-called “embroidered belly”, 2 a piece of red cloth 
or silk, suspended on the stomach of the hi tong 3 , the “ divining 
youths” used as mediums, possessed by gods, “two dragons are 
stitched with gold thread; for dragons are emblems of imperial 
dignity, and consequently also those of the Emperor of Heaven, 
in whose employ the indwelling spirit of the hi tong is, as well 
as all other shen" 4 . 

“ The hi ( ^ , an instrument for spirit-writing) of a fashionable 
club is as a rule clad in red silk or broadcloth, on which dragons 
are stitched with gold thread; for it is clear that, having to 
harbour so often the spirit of a god, the instrument deserves, 
just as well as his image, to wear the dress of divinity, which 
is a mantle embroidered with the said imperial animals. Of such 
a hi of higher order, the end below the vertex is also nicely 
carved and gilded, representing the head and scaly neck of a 
dragon or snake” 3 . 

“If the litter (of a hi tong deity, whose image is carried about 
in it) is fitted out completely, there are inserted behind the back 
five thin staffs, to each of which a triangular flag is fastened, 
embroidered with the emblem of imperal dignity, viz. an ascending 
dragon which vomits a ball" °. 

§ 4. The dragons and the ball. 

As to the ball, “belched out by the two dragons”, this reminds 
us at once of the Dragon festival on the 15th day of the first 
month; the ball carried in front of the dragon on that day might 
be also explained in the same way, i. e. as thunder belched out 
by the dragon, and not as the sun, pursued by him. This fact 
was orally pointed out to me by Prof. Df. Groot himself 7 . The 
ball between the two dragons is often delineated as a spiral, and 
in an ancient charm represented in Koh Hung’s Pao P^oh-tsze 
(17th section) “a spiral denotes the rolling of thunder from 
which issues a flash of lightning” s . “In the sign expressing 
lightning, the projecting stroke signifies the flash; therefore its 
effect as a charm is indefinitely increased by lengthening that 

1 L.I., p. 1266. 

2 H fji • 3 film- 

4 De Groot, 1. 1 , Vol. VI, p. 1275. 

5 L. I., p. 1297. 6 L. 1., p. 1316. 

7 See above, this Book, Ch. IV, § 10. 


8 Bel. Syat., VI, p. 1036, Fig. 3. 
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stroke so that it looks like a spiral which at the same time 
represents the rolling of thunder 1 

This theory agrees with Hirth’s explanation of the “ Triquetrum ” 
in connection with the dragon in Chinese and Japanese orna- 
ments 2 . Hirth identifies the “Triquetrum", i. e. the well-known 
three-comma-shaped figure, the Japanese mitsu-tomoe, with the 
ancient spiral, representing thunder, and gives a Japanese picture 
of the thundergod with his drums, all emitting flames and adorned 
with the mitsu-timoe. But this ornament is not at all limited to 
the drums of the thundergod J ; it is, on the conirary, very 
frequently seen even on the drums beaten by children at the Nichiren 
festival in October. At many Japanese temple festivals which have 
no connection whatever with the thundergod or the dragon, the 
same ornament is seen on lanterns and hags. Hirth explains its 
frequent appearance on tiles as a means of warding off lightning, 
based on the rule “similia similibus". This is contrary to the use of 
“sympathetic magic”, very common in the Far East 4 , according 
to which the symbol of thunder would not avert thunder but 
attract it, thus destroying and driving away evil influences. 
Apparently both ideas are found side by side, for images of 
dragons were used to attract them, thus causing rain and thunder, 
but at the same time the thundergod of Mount Atago (with 
whom Shogun Jizo was identified as Atago Gongen) was wor- 
shipped as the principal protector against fire. But the symbol 
of thunder on the tiles may also serve to drive away all evil 
influences from the buildings, like the dragons represented on 
both ends of the ridgepoles, mentioned above (p. 101). 

Hirth gives a picture from a Japanese work on ornaments, 
entitled Nairyn lira <ja dm, but the ancient Chinese “Triquetrums”, 
nrs 23, 25, 26, 27, are different from the Japanese forms, as the 
former have a circle in the centre and five or eight comma’s, 
all placed separately, and turned towards the centre (except in 
nr 23, where they issue from the centre), while the latter consist 
of two or three black comma's interlaced with white and often 
united in the centre. Yet the turning motion is evident in all, 


•1 L.I., p- 1040. 

2 Chinesische Sludien, Vol. I, pp. 231 sqq. (Verhandl ungen der Beil. Anthr Ges 
Sitzung vorn 22 Juni 1889), “Ueber den Maander i.nd das Triquetrum in der chinedschen 
und japanischen Ornamentik . 

3 It is not represented on his drums in the picture of the Wakan sansai -ue Ch 

III, p. 41. 

4 Cf. below, Book I, Ch. V, § 3, and Book II, Ch. Ill, § 10. 

5 Aston, Shinto , pp. 335, 200. 
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and the more I reflect upon it, the more I feel inclined to accept 
Hirth’s explanation of the mitsu-tomoe and futatsu-tomoe (two 
comma’s) as the rolling thunder. Its frequent appearance on 
lanterns, flags, tiles, and, in olden times, on the tomo or 
leather shield worn around the wrist by archers, and its frequent 
use as a badge of arms may be explained by its magic power, 
averting evil and, in some cases, bringing fertilizing rains. I 
formerly believed it to be the Tang and Yin symbol, the third 
comma being the T c ni Kih S > the primordium, from which 
Tang and Yin emanate). This primordium, which in China is repre- 
sented by the whole figure, should by mistake have been represented 
by the Japanese by means of a third comma *. Yang and Yin, Light 
and Darkness, however, are represented by one white and one black 
figure, somewhat resembling comma’s and forming together a circle. 
It would be very strange if the ancient Japanese, who closely 
imitated the Chinese models, had altered this symbol in such a 
way that its fundamental meaning got lost; for x-eplacing the 
two white and black comma’s with two or three black ones 
would have had this effect. Moreover, in Japanese divination, based 
on the Chinese diagrams, the original Chinese symbol of Yang 
and Yin is always used and placed in the midst of the eight 
diagrams. Thus the futatsu-tomoe and mitsu-tomoe are apparently 
quite different from this symbol, and Hjrth rightly identifies 
them with the ancient Chinese spiral, representing thunder. 
Moreover, I found the same explanation of the tomoe in the 
Japanese work Shiojiri 2 3 , which gives a picture of two kinds of 
spirals, ancient symbols of thunder and clouds. Finally, on Japanese 
prints the dragon ist often accompanied by a huge spiral, repre- 
senting the thunderstorm caused by him. 

Is the ball, so often seen in connection with the dragon, and 
often represented as a spiral emitting flames or as a ball upon 
which something like a spiral is delineated, identical with the 
spiral, denoting thunder 1 ? Hirth and De Groot suppose so. The 
latter, considering the dragon’s nature of a thundergod, arrived at 
the conclusion that the dragon must belch out the ball instead of 
stvallowing it, for why should he, who causes thunder, persecute 
it and try to swallow it? Hirth 3 speaks about a dragon which 
with his claw is putting the thunder into rotation. This is, 


1 Cf. Fi.orenz, Jap. Mytliologie, p. 78, note 7. 

2 HH , written by Amano Nobukage, ^ ^ 'jpg jp** , who lived 1G60— 1733: 
new edition (1907), Ch. XXXI, p. 497. 

3 L. 1. p. 233. 
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however, not the ordinary way of representing the dragon with 
the ball or spiral. Two dragons flying with open months towards 
a ball or spiral between them — this is the most frequent and 
apparently the most ancient representation. The artists, especially 
those of later times, often varied this subject, so that we some- 
times see more than two dragons rushing upon one ball, or one 
dragon trying to swallow it or having caught it with his claw; 
sometimes there are even two balls and only one dragon. 
But nowhere they make the impression of belching out the ball ; 
their whole attitude, on the contrary, indicates their eagerness 
in trying to catch and swallow it. Moreover, how can two dragons 
belch out one ball? And the dragon of the festival constantly 
follows the ball with his mouth, apparently in order to swallow 
it. Yet I was inclined to accept De Groot’s theory, although it 
was very difficult to make it agree with the eager attitude of 
the dragons, when Mr Kramp had the kindness of pointing out 
to me his own opinion on this subject. After having drawn my 
attention to Hirth’s paper, mentioned above, he showed me a 
little Chinese picture, represented in Blacker’s Chats on Oriental 
China (London, 1908), on p. 54, where we see two dragons, 
rushing upon a fiery, spiral-shaped ball, under which the following 
characters are to be read : % I? ft’ “ A couple of dragons 

facing the moon”. The moon! These were the first written 
characters I ever saw with regard to this interesting subject, 
for the sea of texts concerning the dragon, ancient and modem, 
did not give a single word. Leaving aside the character , 
which is apparently not well chosen to denote the aggressive 
attitude of the dragons, we have only to consider the character J=j . 

Would it be absurd to represent dragons trying to swallow 
the moon? Not in the least, for the dragons are, as we have 
seen above, the clouds, and the ancient Chinese may easily have 
fancied that these dragons, quickly approaching and covei’ing the 
moon, actually devoured it. When they did so, the fertilizing 
rain soon trickled down upon the thirsty earth, a great blessing 
to mankind. For this reason they might be represented so often 
trying to swallow the moon, namely as a symbol of fertilizing 
rains. Owing to the close connection between the moon and the 
water, the moon, having been swallowed by the dragon, might 
have been believed to strengthen the rain-giving power of the 
latter. The dragon of the festival, persecuting the moon, might 
be carried along the streets in order to cause rain by sympa- 
thetic magic. 
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The Chinese themselves, however, mostly call the ball a “ pre- 
cious pearl". We find it explained in this way in Boerschmann’s 
highly interesting work on P'u fo shan where a gilt ball of 
glass is said to hang from the centre of the roof of the Great 
Hall of the Buddhist temple Fa(h)-yu-sze “Temple 

of the Rain of the Law”), while eight dragons, carved around 
the surrounding “hauging pillars”, eagerly stretch their claws 
towards the “pearl of perfection” 1 2 . This term sounds Buddhistic 
and is appropriate to the Buddhist surroundings, as well as the 
number eight of the dragons, which is, indeed, fixed by the 
form of the roof, but is also found on the staircase of the Yu(h)- 
fo(h)-tien (p. 57). Dragons trying to seize a fiery “pearl” which 
is hanging in a gate (the Dragon-gate, cf. above, p. 86) are 
represented twice in the same temple (pp. 46, 87). Leaving 
aside Boerschmann’s fantastic ideas about the “ dragons playing 
with the pearl” (p. 46), we may be sure that the Chinese 
Buddhists, identifying the dragon with the Naga, also identified 
the ball with their cintamani or precious pearl which grants all 
desires. The question rises: “Was the ball originally also a pearl, 
not of Buddhism but of Taoism?” 

Mr Kramp pointed out to me, that the character , combined 
from jewel and moon, though not found in the dictionaries of 
Wells Williams, Giles or Couvreur, is given in the K c ang-hi 
dictionary. I found it also in the Japanese lexicon entitled 
Kanwa daijiten (p. 852), explained as a “ divine pearl ” ( ilitjl EijO, and 
with the Japanese-Chinese pronunciations getsu, gwachi. This is 
evidently based upon the K c ang-hi dictionary, where we read s. v.: 

m # Hi- The same pronunciation and meaning 
are given in the lexicon entitled Tsze-wei. This sacred yneh pearl 
probably dues its holiness to its connection with the moon, for 
the second part of the character may not only form the 
phonetic element, but it may indicate that this is “the pearl of 
the moon”, as there is also a “pearl of the bright moon” 
(wn Couvreur's Dictionary s. v. ). It is possible that 

in the little sentence mentioned above: mn, the last 

character has taken the place of the fuller form J)j, in which 
case the two dragons would be said to “face the moon-pearl”. 


1 Ernst Boerschmann, Die Baukunst und religiose Kultur der Chinescn. Band I: 
■P'tt l c o shan. 

2 Dragons and pearl: pp. 18, 35, 57, 59, 77, 124. One dragon with the pearl in 
his claw, other dragons flying front both sides to the spot, p. 35. 
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Difficult points in the moon theory are the red colour of the 
ball and its j*/»V«/-shaped form. If it is a pearl, however, repre- 
senting the moon or at least closely connected with it, the red 
colour may mean the lustre of this brilliant, fiery gem, which 
in the temple on P c u t c o shan, mentioned above, is represented 
by a glass ball covered with gold. The red ball, carried by the 
Dragon girl in the Hall of the Law of the same temple (Boersch- 
mann, 1.1., p. 122, nr 7) is evidently also a pearl. The spiral is 
much used in delineating the sacred pearls of Buddhism, so that 
it might have served also to design those of Taoism ; although 
I must acknowledge that the spiral of the Buddhist pearl goes 
upwards, while the spiral of the dragon is flat. 

We know the close connection of dragons and pearls in both 
religions. This connection is quite logical, for the masters of the 
sea are, of course, the possessors and guardians of its treasures. 
When the clouds approached and covered the moon, the ancient 
Chinese may have thought that the dragons had seized and 
swallowed this pearl, more brilliant than all their pearls of the sea. 

These are, however, all mere suppositions. The only facts we 
know are : the eager attitude of the dragons, ready to grasp and 
swallow the ball ; the ideas of the Chinese themselves as to the 
ball being the moon or a pearl ; the existence of a kind of sacred 
“moon-pearl”; the red colour of the ball, its emitting flames and 
its spiral-like form. As the three last facts are in favour of the 
thunder theory, I should be inclined to prefer the latter. Yet I am 
convinced that the dragons do not belch out the thunder. If their 
trying to grasp or swallow the thunder could be explained, I 
should immediately accept the theory concerning the thunder- 
spiral, especially on account of the flames it emits. But I do not 
see the reason why the god of thunder should persecute thunder 
itself. Therefore, after having given the above facts that the 
reader may take them into consideration, I feel obliged to say: 
“non liquet’’. 



CHAPTER V. 


CAUSING RAIN, THUNDER AND STORM. 

§ 1. The gods of thunder, clouds and rain. 

The Classics have taught us that the dragon is thunder, and 
at the same time that he is a water animal, akin to the snake, 
sleeping in pools during winter and arising in spring. When 
autumn comes with its dry weather, the dragon descends and 
dives into the water to remain there till spring arrives again. 
When in the first month of the year now and then thunderclaps 
were heard and a little rain came down, the ancients were 
convinced that this was the work of the dragons, who in the 
form of dark clouds appeared in the sky. If our interpretation 
of the words of the Yili king is right, the “advantage” given 
by them when they were seen soaring over the rice fields, and 
the “blessing power then spread by them everywhere”, was 
nothing but the fertilizing rain they poured down upon the earth. 
In later texts, at any rate, we have seen them clearly qualified 
as the gods of clouds and rain, whose breath turned into clouds 1 
and whose power manifested itself in heavy rains. Koh Hung 2 , 
e. g., in the Pao P z oh tsze states the following: “If on a yin day 
there is in the mountains a being who calls himself a “forester”, 

it is a tiger, and if on a ch c en day a being calls himself 

“ Pain-master ”, it is a dragon If one only knows these their 

animal names, they cannot do him any harm”. The tiger, indeed, 
is the god of the mountains and woods, as the dragon is the 
divinity of water and rain. 


1 Cf. tlie ’Rh ya yih, quoting Wang Fu, above, Book I, Ch. Ill, § 2, p. 66; 

Han Yu, ^ , (A. D. 768—824), quoted T. S., Sect. J§i , Ch. 127, p. 8b, says 

the same: f| (gt ^ f| . 

2 Ch. IV, Sect. ^ jjjj? , quoted by De Gr.ooT, Rel. Syst., Vol. V, p. 601 : |Jj 

0 *r % 

m 
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According to the Kiooh yii Confucius stated that “apparitions 
('|^, “strange beings”) in the water are called lung and 

wang-siang ( (^ Jfl), while apparitions between trees and rocks 
are called khwei { j»|jp) and wang-liang (£[!] 4^)”. As to these khwei, 
we learn from De Groot 2 , who quotes the Shivoh wen 1 and the 
Shan hai king 4 , that this is a class of one-legged beasts or dragons 
with human countenances, which were fancied in ancient China 
to be amphibious and to cause wind and rain. The Shan hai king, 
as quoted by De Groot, describes them as follows: “In the 
Eastern seas is a Land of rolling Waves, extending seaward over 
seven thousand miles. There certain animals live, shaped as 
cows with blue bodies, but hornless and one-legged. Whenever 
they leave or enter the waters, winds are sure to blow, and 
rains to fall. Their glare is that of the sun and the moon, their 
voice is that of thunder. They are named khwei. Hwang the 
emperor caught some and made drums of their hides, which, 
when beaten wich bones of the ‘thunderbeast’, resounded over 
a distance of five hundred miles, and thus struck the world 
under heaven with awe”. “In this description”, says De Groot, 
“we immediately recognize the lung or Dragon, China’s god of 
Water and Rain”. 

Further, De Groot 9 quotes the Tsze jrnh yii which states the 
following : “ There are three species of drought-causing pah ( ^ $g ). 
Some are like quadrupeds; an other kind are transformations of 
kiang shi ( ' flu , coipse-specties), and both these species are 
able to produce drought and stop wind and rain. But the princi- 
pal, superior drought-demons, called koh (or koh-tsze, 
cause still more damage; they resemble men but are taller, and 
have one eye on the top of the head They devour dragons, and 
all the Rain-masters (pggfjj) fear them much, for when they 


3 L, ascribed to Tso K'.imhsg. £ ffJJ , the alleged author of the Tso 

r 'TU i . i l. 


OP , quoted by I»E Grout, Rel. Syst , Vol. V, p. 495 ; 


* m on 

chvtfen. Ch. V, 


& Z ii b ft m 

2 L. I., pp. 496 sq. 

3 Wt % ’ a dictiomil ' y COn, P° Sed in the fiftt century of our era by Hu Shen, 

m ft : Ch - V > 2 

4 Ch. XIV, MU' P- 6b - 

5 Rel. Syst., Vol. V. p. 761. 

6 T* ^ m ’ written in the second half of the 18th century by Sur Yuen, 
Rtf’ figl : Supplement, Ch. III. 
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(the koh) see clouds arise, they raise their heads and disperse 
them (the clouds) in all directions by blowing, the sun thus 
increasing in intensity. No man can conquer them. Some say, 
that when it is Heaven’s will that there shall be a drought, the 
vapours of the becks ( \U Jil ZM) condense and become these 
demons. When the latter suddenly vanish, it will rain”. 

The term “Rain- master” ( yii-shi , ^fjj) for dragon is also 

mentioned by Wu Shuh '. The Japanese applied it especially to 
one of their dragon-shaped river gods, most famous for his rain 
bestowing power 2 . 

Ascending dragons cause rain, but if they descend from the 
sky this is not always the case. According to the “Various divi- 
nations of farmers” 3 , when black dragons descend this means 
drought or at least not much rain, hence a proverb says: „Many 
dragons much drought”. The descending of white dragons, however, 
was explained to be a sure sign of coming rain. 


§ 2. Violent rains accompanied by heavy winds 
and thunderstorms. 

In a passage from the History of the Sung dynasty, mentioned 
above 4 with regard to the dragon omens, the appearance of a 
black dragon above the capital was said to be an omen of big 
floods which in the next year destroyed the fields and houses in 
21 prefectures. We also read there that a dragon, which in the 
fourth month of the sixth year of the K c ai Pao era (973) rose 
from a well, caused violent rains to destroy a large number of 
houses and trees and sweep away the inhabitants. And in the 
sixth month of the next year, when the tower of a castle gate 
was struck by lightning, this accident is described as follows : 
“In Ti cheu there fell a fire from the air upon the tower of 
the Northern gate of the castle. There was a creature which 
embraced the eastern pillar. It had the shape of a dragon and 


* (A. D. 947 — 1002), a famous scholar, placed upon the commissions which 

produced the T^ai-^ing yii lan and the Wen yum ying him, and author of the Shi 
lei fu, Jfl- ^ ^ (Giles, Biogr. Diet., nr 2345): Lung-fit, | ^ , T. S., same 

section, Ch. 127, p. lln. 

2 See below. Book II, Ch. III. 

3 JJJ ^ ^ ^ , T'ien kia tsah chen. T. S., same section, Ch. 130, p. 66. 

4 Ch. see above, p. 54. 
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a golden colour; its legs were about three eh'ih long, and its 
breath smelled very bad. In the morning, when people looked 
for it, there were on the upper part of the wall thirty six smoky 
stains, the traces of claws”. 

Such traces were also seen, much to the astonishment of the 
people, after a heavy storm accompanied by thunder, which lifted 
up the tablet of a gate and threw it down at some distance, 
destroying one of the characters of the inscription. 1 

Another time a white dragon brought heavy wind and rain. 
The sky was black and it was pitchdark. More than five hundred 
houses were destroyed; big trees were uprooted and lifted up 
into the air, from where they fell down quite broken . 2 

According to the Yin-yang tsah tsu 3 , wind, rain and thunder 
were caused by a dragon, which in the shape of a white reptile 
had wound itself around one of the legs of a horse, when this 
was bathed in a river. The creature had coiled itself so tightly, 
that the horse lost much blood when the monster was loosened. 
The general who possessed the horse took the reptile and pre- 
served it in a box. One day some guests advised him to examine 
its nature by means of water. It was laid in a hollow, dug in 
the earth, and some water was sprinkled over it. After a little 
while the animal began to wriggle and seemed to grow. In the 
hollow a well bubbled up, and all of a sudden a black vapour 
like incense smoke rose and went straight out of the eaves. The 
crowd beyond was afraid and ran home, convinced that it was 
a dragon. But before they were some miles away suddenly the 
wind arose, the rain come down, and several heavy thunderclaps 
were heard. 

Especially the whirlwinds, called in Japan “ tatsu-maki ” or 
“dragon-rolls” 4 , which form waterspouts and carry heavy objects 
into the air, were looked upon as dragons winding their way to 
the sky amidst thunder and rain. Holes in the ground, due to 
volcanic eruptions and emitting smoke, were thought to be the 


1 Lao hioh ngan pih ki, ^ ^ ^ jpE pfg , according to De Groot (Rel. Syst., 
Vol. IV, p. 220, note 1) “a collection of notices on miscellaneous subjects, in ten chap- 
ters, by Luh Yiu, |£| also named Wu-kwan, §g, a high officer who lived 
from 1125—1209”. T. S., same section, Ch. 130, p. 76. 

2 Choh keng luh, by Tag Tsung-i, ^ alias KlU - C »‘i N G, 

71 m published m 1366 fcf. De Groot, 1. 1 , Vol. IV, p. 346). T.S., same section, 
Ch. 130, p. 10a. 

3 Yiu-yang tsah tsu, Ch, XV ( J|i Hg ~fv), p. 2a. 

4 See below, Book II, Ch. IX. 
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spots from where dragons which had been lying in the earth 
had dashed forth and flown to heaven. 1 

Two boys, born from the marriage of a man with a dragon 
who first assumed the shape of a snake and then of a woman, 
suddenly caused a heavy thunderstorm to arise, changed into 
dragons and flew away. 2 

When in the year 1156 a thunderstorm raged and darkness 
prevailed, suddenly a cry was heard over an extent of several 
miles, which repeated itself for more than a month. The people 
ascribed it to the dragon of a neighbouring pond. 3 

Another time a little snake, which crept out of a small crack 
of the unplastered wall of a house, became bigger and bigger, 
changed into a dragon and flew away amidst storm and rain. 4 

How a kiao brought heavy rains and inundations was seen 
above 5 , as well as the fact that tempests often were ascribed 
to dragons fighting in the air. 

§ 3. Bain magic and prayers. 

The dragon being the god of rain, from remote ages his images 
were used in times of drought in order to cause him to ascend 
by sympathetic magic. The Shan hai king T says: “In the north- 
eastern corner of the Great Desert (Ta hwang) there is a moun- 
tain called Hiung-li earth mound; a ying lung (according to the 
commentator a winged dragon s ) inhabited its southern extremity. 


1 Cf. the l kicn chi , A* , written in the twelfth century by Hung Mai, 

; T. S., same section, Ch. 130, p. 9b; Lung clfing luh, mmm (Wylie, 
p. 197 : “A record of incidents during the earlier part of the T'ang, professing to be 
written by Liu Tsung-yuen, of that dynasty. It is generally understood, 

however, that it is a spurious production of Wang Chih, , of the 12th cen- 

tury”); Ch. II. 

2 Hoh lin yuh lu, written by Lo Ta-king, ||| ^ alias 

King-lun, , who probably lived in the 1 2th century (cf. De Groot, R'el. Syst., 

Vol. IV. p. 251, note 1). T. S., same section, Ch. 131, p. 16a. 

3 Kiang-si t c ang-chi , quoted T. S , same section, Ch. 130, p. 66. 

4 Fei sueh luh, lil- quoted T. S , same section, Ch. 130, p. 12a. 

5 Book I, Ch. Ill, § 7, p. 81. 

6 Book I, Ch. II, § 2, A, p. 48. 

7 iz % * Ch - XIV - »■ 66; iz % M it IS $ M lb , 

itflf, Vt SB S ® HI 2 Wt 75 # * iB . 

8 Cf. above, this Book, Ch. IV, § C, p. 72 sqq. 

Verh. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. Dl. XIII, N° 2. 


8 
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After having killed Ch c i Yiu (the first rebel) and Kw c a Fu(?), he 
(the dragon) could not ascend again, and for this reason often 
drought prevails on earth. In time of drought an image of a 
ying lung is made and then a heavy rain is obtained’’. The com- 
mentator Kwoh P c oh 1 (A. D. 276 — 324) adds: “The earthen dragons 
of the present day find their origin in this”-. 

Wang Ch c ung 3 of the Later Han dynasty, who in his work 
entitled Lun Heng 4 severely criticises the superstitions of his 
time, refers to Tong Chung-shu’s 3 following statement: “At the 
rain sacrifices in spring and autumn earthen dragons are set up 
in order to call down the fain. The idea of this is that by this 
means clouds and dragons are caused to come. The Yih king 
says: ‘Clouds follow the dragon, wind follows the tiger’. They 
are invited to come by means of their likenesses, therefore when 
earthen dragons are set up Yin and Yang follow their likenesses 
and clouds and rain arrive on their own account”. 

Also the Lii ski chhm-tsHu c states that “by means of dragons 
rain is made”, and Liu Ngan ‘ says: “Earthen dragons cause the 
rain to come”. According to a commentary on this passage “the 
Emperor Tang (the founder of the Shaug dynasty, B. C. 1766) 
in time of drought made an earthen dragon in order to symbolize 
the dragon being followed by the clouds” \ “The duke of Cheh 
in the land of Chu”, says Wang Ch'dng 9 , “liked dragons and had 
them painted on all his walls and trays, certainly considering 


1 
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5 
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4 Z ± f I 4 lit . 

(A.D. 27-97). 

who lived in the second century B, C., author of the Ch'un-tSiu 
I ». # ft % ft T S - 127, ift gft jj -$r — . |, ?,b : 

# sf . m « £ * m ± «i m « m . g t H ® g 

it. sb , 

. m w s m. 

g ft ^ < last half of tl,ird cenU,, y B. C.), Ch. XX, under the heading 


Hwai nan Isze, Ch. I\ , )j| j^|J : -J- 
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their pictures to be like real dragons. Thus there was always 
rain (i. e. there never w r as a drought) in the country of this duke”. 

In the Supplement of the Books of the Han Dynasty 1 a 
description is given of the ceremonies performed when praying 
for rain; an extensive commentary explains the words: “The 
underlings raise the earthen dragons”. In the first place the 
passage from the Shan hai king , mentioned above, is quoted, 
and Kwoh P c oh’s commentary with regard to the earthen dragons 
of his days. Then follows a long description of rain ceremonies 
found in the Ch c un-ts c iu fan la 2 of Tung Chung-shu, the author 
of the second century B. C. quoted above. 

In this passage the rain ceremonies of spring, summer, the 
last month of summer, autumn and winter are described. The 
details all agree with the Taoistic system, pointed out by 
De Groot in his Religious System 3 , and ww-ist priests were the 
performers of the rites. In the ceremonies of spring, summer, 
the last month of summer, autumn and winter accordingly the 
eastern, southern (twice), western and northern gates of the 
towns and villages are mentioned, and the colours of the silken 
banners of the altars and the robes of the officiating priests 
were azure, red, yellow, white and black. Further, the numbers 
eight, seven, five, nine and six were used with regard to the 
square altars erected at the five different ceremonies and to the 
tanks in which shrimps or frogs were placed, as well as to the 
days during which the different preparations were made 4 . 

As to the earthen dragons, mentioned in this description, the 
days on which they were made, their sizes, colours, numbers, 
the directions in which they were placed and the sides on which 
they stood, as well as the colours of the robes of those who 
brandished and erected them, and the numbers and ages of the 
former, all agreed with the same Taoistic system. 

“On kiah and yih days 5 (in spring) one big blue dragon, long 


1 IS '<H| - Ch. v, P . i ; J^. igL :£ ff o 

2 ^ % ft . Ch - XVI > ">• 74 f ), PP- 3-6. 

3 Vol. I, p. 317: Vo!. IV, p. 26. 

4 Prayers took place on a day of the Water ( * 0 ); it was forbidden to cut 

down famous trees or trees of the wood: the sacrifices consisted of cocks and pigs, 
three years old: further, the people roasted pig tails, buried human bones, opened 
mountain pools, burned firewood, etc., “in order to open Yin ( the water) and close 
Yang (the sun)” ( p. 46): for the same reason men were forbidden 

to visit markets. 
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eight chang, is made and stands in the centre ; seven small ones, 
each four chang long, are made (and placed) on the east side. 
They are all directed towards the East, with a distance of eight 
chdh between each other. Eight little hoys, who all have observed 
religious abstinence for three days and are clad in blue robes, 
brandish the dragons. The T c ien seh fu 1 (Superintendent of 
harvesting), who also for three days has observed religious 
abstinence and is clad in blue robes, erects them”. 

In the same way in summer on ping and ting days one big red 
dragon was made, seven chang long, and placed in the centre, 
while six small dragons, each three chang five chdh long, stood 
on the south side; they were all directed to the south, with a 
distance of seven eh c ih between each other. Seven fullgroim men, 
who for three days had observed religious abstinence and were 
clad in red robes, brandished the dragons, and the Sze Fung seh 
fu 2 (Superintendent of works), who likewise for thi-ee days 
had observed religious abstinence and was clad in red robes, 
erected them. 

When the mountains and hills were prayed to in the last 
month of summer, on wu and sze days, one big yellow dragon, 
five chang long, was placed in the centre, and four 3 small ones, 

long two chang five ch'ih, stood on the south side; they were 

all directed to the South, with a distance of five ch'ih between 
each other. Five elders, after three days religious abstinence, and 
clad in yellow robes, brandished the dragons, and five men (or 
a senior 4 ) in yellow robes erected them. 

In autumn, on keng and sin days, one big ivhite dragon was 
made, nine chang long, and placed in the centre; eight small 
ones, long four chang five ch'ih, were placed on the west side. 

They were all directed to the West, and the distance between 

them was nine chdh ; nine old unmarried men (or widowers 5 ) 
in ivhite robes brandished them, and the Sze ma 0 (Inspector of 
horses), also clad in ivhite garments, erected them. 


It AR. 


+ iAA.8lHB, IfSi ft MZ 
#= 0 . Ji # # rfi it 2 . 

i a ■& ! flsst- 

3 The main text wrongly says five, but the quotation gives the right nnmber of four 

4 The main text gives “five men”, the quotation “a senior”, -fijL ^ , 

5 M- 6 ^ If* 
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Finally, in iv inter, when prayers were made to famous moun- 
tains, one big black dragon, made on jen and kioei days, and six 
chang long, was placed in the centre, and five small ones, each 
three chang long, stood on the north side; they were all directed 
to the North and the distance between them was six ch'ih. Six 
old men, all clad in black robes, brandished the dragon , and a 
wei 1 (military officer), also wearing black garments, erected them 2 . 

In the ceremonies, used for stopping rain, no dragons are 
mentioned. We learn from the Sung-cliao shi shih 3 that in the 
Sung dynasty the same magic was performed ; the dragons were 
sprinkled with water, and, after the ceremony, thrown into the 
water. 

De Groot 4 treats of this custom in order to show that, this kind of 
rain magic being very common in ancient China, the dragon 
processions on the 15th day of the first month and the dragon 
boats on the fifth day of the fifth month may be easily explained 
in the same way. He also refers to a passage from the Yiu-yang 
tsah tsu 5 , where a Buddhist priest, who in the K c ai-yuen era 
(A. D. 713 — 742) was ordered by the Emperor to pray for rain, 
said that he wanted a utensil engraved with the figure of a 
dragon. Nothing of the kind could be found, till after two or 
three days an old mirror, the handle of which had the form of 
a dragon, was discovered in the Emperor’s store-house. The priest 
took it into the chapel and prayed ; and behold, that very evening 
the rain poured down! 

The same sympathetic magic is mentioned in the Pih ki man 
chi °, where a mirror, adorned on the backside with a “ coiled 
dragon”, ft an lung, is said to have been worshipped 

(rather used in a magical way) in order to cause rain T . 


* m- 

2 The Shen-nung ktiu-yu shu, quoted in the Koli chi king 

yuen, «i iMM. an extensive cyclopaedia compiled by Ch c en Yuen-lung, |0j£ 


j, and published in 1735, Ch. IV, Sect. ®rW , p. 5a, gives the same with 
, quoted in the same chapter of the Ch c un-tx c iu fan lu, nr 75 


TC 

less details 

3 ^ I 

pp. 6 seq.; cf. the same chapter, section and page of the Koh chi king yuen. 

4 Fetes annuelles a Emoui, Vol. I, pp. 375 sqq. 5 Ch. III. 

6 written in the Sung dynasty by Wang Choh, aEWT.s., 


same section, Ch. 131, p. 116. 

7 With regard to painted dragons being as powerful as real ones we may refer to 
the Yun kih tSih ls c ien , , a Taoistic work of the end of the 10th 
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The aim of this magic was to force the dragons to follow their 
images and to ascend from their pools. It is no wonder that 
sometimes drastic measures were taken to cause them to obey 
this human command, when it failed to have success. Thus in 
the tenth century of our era the head of two districts did not 
hesitate to have an earthen dragon flogged in order to force the 
unwilling dragons to ascend; and he was right, for that very 
day a sufficient rain came down 

As we have seen above, also Buddhist priests used images of 
dragons in making rain. It is again a story from the JCai-yuen 
era, to be found in the same work 2 , which teaches us how they 
sometimes employed them to stop rain. An Indian bonze was 
requested by the Emperor to put a stop to the incessant rains, 
caused by one of his Chinese colleagues, who by order of the 
sovereign had prayed for rain and had fulfilled his task with so 
much success that several people were drowned in consequence 
of the inundations. The Indian priest made five or six dragons 
of clay, placed them iu water and scolded them in his mother-tongue. 
Then he took them out of the water and laid them somewhere 
else, laughing loudly. After a little while the rain stopped. The 
meaning of this magic was apparently different from the ancient 
Chinese ideas. By placing the dragons in their element, the water, 
he gave them life, just like a Buddhist priest of the fourth 
century did with a dead dragon which he had dug up. The latter, 
however, after having thus made the dragon revive, by means 
of incantations caused him to ascend to the sky and put a stop 
to a heavy drought . 3 His Indian colleague of the K c ai-yuen era, 
on the contrary, with a scornful laugh removed the dragons after 
having given them life, in order to cause their counterparts to 
go away also. We may compare this with several instances of a 


or the beginning of the 11th century (cf. De Guoot, Rel. Syst., Vo], IV, p. 74), where 
we read about a dragon painted on a wall, with a well before it, which was prayed 
to for rain by people from far and near, and used to hear their prayings. Once in a 
time of drought a drunken fellow had the audacity to rail at the dragon. He cried 
over the balustrade of the well: “If Heaven sends a drought like this, what is the use 
of you?’, and with a big stone hit one of the painted dragon's feet. The mark was 
still visible in the author’s time. When the man came home he suddenly got an un- 
bearable pain in his foot. Although he sent a messenger to burn incense before the 
dragon and to apologize, it was all in vain, and he died within a few days. T. S same 
section, Ch. 129, p. Mb. 

1 History of the five Dynasties , (907-960); Kuh chi king yuen , 1. 1.. 

2 Yiu-yang tsah tsu , Ch. III. 

3 T c ai-p c tng yd tan, Ch. 930. The same priest bv his prayers caused two white 
dragons to descend and to pour down rain over a district of a thousand miles. 
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similar magic, mentioned by Frazer in his Golden Bough We 
read there of plagues, caused by vermin, scorpions or serpents, 
which were stopped by burying or removing the images uf these 
noxious creatures. 

A curious prescription for making rain is given in the Yin- 
yang tsah tsu 1 2 , where we read the following: “Take four water- 
lizards, and after having filled two earthen jugs with water, put 
two of the lizards in each. Then cover the jugs with wooden 
covers, place them on two different quiet spots, prepare seats 
before and behind them, and burn incense. If you then have 
more than' ten boys, ten years old or younger, day and night 
incessantly strike the jars with small green bamboo sticks, it 
certainly will rain”. This advice was followed, and after one day 
and two nights the rain came down. “Tradition says”, adds the 
author, “that dragons and water-lizards belong to the same species”. 
The idea of annoying the dragons by noise and thus stirring 
them up is also to be found in Japan, where, as we shall see 
below 3 , the Court officials made music and danced on a dragon 
boat on the pond of the Sacred-Spring-Park, in order to force 
the dragon to arise and give rain. 

Another way of making rain is to arouse the dragons’ anger 
by throwing poisonous plauts 4 , or ashes 5 6 , or pieces of wood, or 
stones °, or tiger bones 7 — the tiger being the dragon's deadly 
enemy — into their pools, or by pulling a tiger's head by means 


1 Vol. II (sec. ed.), pp. 426 sq. Cf. Vol. I, pp. 9 sqq.: making vain by magical means, 
I, pp. 82—114. 

2 Ch. XI (ninth century). 

3 Ch. V. It reminds us of the enormous bronze drums, decorated with frogs, the 
demons of rain, which probably were beaten by the Man tribes in the South of China, 
when drought prevailed. Cf. De Groot, Die antiken Bvonzcpauken im Ostindischcn 
Archipel and auf dem Festlandv von Sudostasicn , Mitth. des Seminars f. Orient. Spr. 
zu Berlin, Jahrg. IV, Abth. I, pp 76 — 1 13. 

4 l' c ai-}/ing yu lan, Ch. 930. 

5 Weng yuen hien chi, ^ quoted in the Japanese work Shobutsu 

ruizan, , Section . 

6 Mao fing k c oh lava, quoted T. S , same section, Ch. 130, p. 8a: 

“If one throws a piece of wood or a stone into the dragon pond, this at once causes 
black vapours to arise, followed by thunder and lightning, rain and hail”. On clear days 
the surface of the water of this pond was five-coloured, a sign of a dragon’s dwelling. 
In time of drought offerings were made and prayers said to him. 

7 Chen chit chnfen, $ written by Ch'en Kim-kung, ^ ^ , in the 

Ming dynasty; Ch. I. 
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of a rope through a river inhabited by a dragon As we shall 
see below 2 , the Japanese, following the same methods, threw 
horse duug, old sandals and other dirty things into dragon-ponds, 
or stirred the dragons up by means of iron utensils or metal- 
shaving, for, as we saw above 3 , these animals were believed to 
detest and fear iron. 

The Wu tsah tsu 4 describes the remarkable way in which the 
people of Ling-nan caused rain. As dragons are very lewd and 
fond of women, a naked woman was placed on a elevated point 
in order to attract a dragon. As soon as there came one and flew 
around her, he was magically prevented from approaching her, 
so that his anger was aroused and heavy rains came down. The 
same work 3 says that in the beginning of summer the dragons 
are divided, so that each of them has his special territory, which 
he does not exceed. This is the reason why in summer time it 
rains very much at one place and not at all a little further on. 

Apart from these means of stirring up the dragons we often 
read about prayers recited to them, that they might give fertilizing 
rains. This was done in shrines or at ponds inhabited by dragons, 
or at the entrances of their dens. The Mao ting It oh hwa, e. g., 
mentions a Dragon-woman’s shrine, dedicated to a female dragon 
which in A. D. 740 appeared in a dream and promised to give 

i Shang shu ku shih, written in the ninth century by Li Ch c oh, 

^5 ^ : “In the South, when there is a long drought, a tiger’s head bone is tied 
at a long rope and thrown into the water on a spot where a dragon is living. Then 
several men pull in an irregular way. Suddenly clouds arise from the middle of the 
pond, and thereupon also rain comes down. The dragon being the tiger’s enemy, even 
the latter’s dried bones still stir up the dragon like this”. 

a?®, 

« s s * s * . w # is » . it $ m a . at# m 

$$ Wi ° Cf ’ Kwah ‘ Chi (13Ul cent ’>’ quoted T - S ” sarae sec ti°n, Ch. 130, 

p. la: In the Shun- hi era (1174-1190) a tiger bone, attached to a long rope, was let 
down in a “White dragon’s pond”, near a “White dragon’s den” before a Buddhist 
temple. Soon it rained, and as they were slow in pulling the bone out of the pond, a 
severe thunderstorm menaced the government office, but stopped when the bone was 
removed. 

The date shows that we have here a passage from the ffien cWvoang kwah i chi , 

Pi W M M' written by U YlSG ' LUNG ’ # Ji §g, Who lived about the 
middle of the thirteenth century (cf. De Groot, Rel. Syst., Vol. IV, p. 347, note 11, 
and not with the Kwah i chi, written in the second half of the eleventh century by 
Chang Shi-ching, [Jjjj j£, alias Plh-i, gfi ^ (De Groot, I.!., IV, p. 210, note 1). 

2 Book II, Ch. III. 3 Book I, Ch. Ill, § 3, pp. 67 sqq. 

4 3l It $1 ( Min g- d y nast y), Ch ’ dx - 5 ch. ix, 
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rain whenever prayers were made to her in time of drought 
And in the Shea shen ki we read of a sick dragon, which in 
consequence of prayers recited before his den, gave a badly 
smelling rain, which would have spoiled the crops, if a diviner 
had not discovered it in time and cured the dragon at the latter's 
request. Thereupon a fertilizing rain fell and a very clear spring 
dashed forth from a rock 1 2 . 

§ 4. Buddhist rain, ceremonies. 

In the Introduction (§ 4, pp. 25 sqq.) we have dealt with the 
Buddhist rain ceremonies prescribed in the Mahamegha sutra and 
those described by De Groot in his Code du Mahayana . As we 
will see below (Book II, Ch. Ill), also in Japan the Buddhist 
priests gradually conquered this field, formerly the domain of 
the Shintoists. They used the same sutras as the Chinese Buddhists. 
The latter had a good time in the T c ang dynasty, when sometimes, 
as we read in the Tuh i chi \ eleven hundred Buddhist priests 
read sutras in order to cause rain. As to these ceremonies we 
may refer the reader to the Introduction. 


1 Ch. 130, p. 2a. 2 Ch. VI; cf. Ch. X. 

3 ascribed to Li Yiu, 3 * % , or Li ICang, ^ )L , of the T’ang 

dynasty. T. S., same section, Ch. 131, p. 106. 



CHAPTER VI. 


EMPERORS CONNECTED WITH DRAGONS. 

§ 1. Hwang Ti rode on a dragon. 

The dragon being the symbol of the Emperor and his blissful 
reign, a large number of legends point to the close connection 
between this divine animal and the Son of Heaven. In the first 
place, of course, the holy Emperors of the oldest times are 
mentioned in this respect. 

The Historical Record * 1 contain the following passage. “ The 
Emperor Hwang gathered copper of Mount Sheu and cast a 
tripod at the foot of Mount King. When the tripod was ready, 
there was a dragon which dropping its whiskers came down to 
meet Hwang Ti. The latter ascended the dragon and rode on it, 
after which the ministers did the same, more then seventy men 
in all. Then the dragon ascended and flew away. The remaining 
lower ministers had no opportunity to climb upon the dragon, 
and all at a time got hold of its whiskers, which (by their weight) 
were pulled out and fell down”. 

According to the Ku Jcin chu 2 Hwang Ti was melting cinnabar 
(in order to prepare the liquor of immortality) in the Tsoh yen 
mountains, when he became a sien and rode on a dragon to the 
sky. When the ministers clung to the animal’s whiskers, the 
whiskers fell down. To the question whether they produced the 
so called “Dragon’s whiskers herb" the answer is given that this 
is a false tradition caused by the other name of the same herb 
“Red clouds herb”. The same monarch made a winged dragon 
tying hin<j ) attack and ward off the troops of the rebel Ch c i Yiu 3 . 

1 Sect. Ch. XX\ ill nr 6, p. 30a (Chavannes, Mimoires Historiqucs, 

Vol. Ill, p 488). 

2 -jl| ££ , written about tbe mi-idle of the 4th century by Ts'ui Pao, .gl 

(cf. Wylie, p. 159, De Gkoot. Bel . Syst , Vol IV, p. 244, note I), quoted T. S Sect 

# i§v ch - ' 130 > ft $£ $&' P 

3 Shan lud kin 0 . Sect. XVIII. nr 14, ^ , p. 66: Bamboo Annah 

Chuh «/<u Id men , ). Ch. I, Legge, Chinese Classics, YoL III, Parti, 

Prolegomena, p. 108. 
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§ 2. Yao and Kao Tsu were sons of dragons. 

The Emperor Yao was said to be the son of a red dragon, 
who came to his mother, bearing on his back the inscription: 
“You also receive Heaven’s protection”. Darkness and wind arose 
on all sides, and the dragon touched her, whereupon she became 
pregnant and after 14 months gave birth to Yao in Tan ling 

A similar story is told about Kao Tsu (B. C. 206 — 1 95), the 
founder of the Han dynasty. T c ai kong, his father, saw a kiao 
lung above his wife amidst thunder and lightning and black 
darkness, while she was asleep on the bank of a lange pond. 
She dreamt that she had intercourse with a god, and afterwards 
gave birth to Kao Tsu. This Emperor, who was very fond of 
wine, was always protected by a dragon, when he was drunk 1 2 3 . 

§ 3. shun was visited by a yellow dragon. 

The Emperor Shun, Yao’s famous successor, was visited by a 
yellow dragon, which came out of the river Loh. On its scaly 
armour the inscription: “Shun shall ascend the Throne” was 
visible \ As we have seen above, the same holy sovereign insti- 
tuted the “ Dragon- rearer family”, whose members had the task 
of rearing dragons for the Emperor. 

§ 4. Yii drove in a carriage drawn by dragons, and was assisted 

by a ying lung, 

Yu, the celebrated founder of the Hia dynasty, drove in a 
carriage drawn by two dragons, which had descended in his 
court-yard, because with him the virtuous power of Hia was at 
its highest point 4 . When he had completed the regulation of the 
waters, blue dragons stopped in the suburbs of the capital 5 6 . 
According to a later tradition a ying lung assisted Yii at the 
work by marking the ground with its tail °. 


1 Bamboo Annals , Cli. II, Legge, 1. 1., p. 112. 

2 Historical Records, Ch. VIII ( 0^ P- 2; Chavannes, 1.1., Vol. II, pp. 325 sq. 

3 Yuh fu shui t c u, zfflg HI; T. S., same section, Ch, 128, j|f. — ~ ? 

p. 26. 4 Poh i vuh chi, Ch. II, p. 2 a. 

5 Bamboo Annals , Ch. Ill, Legge, 1. 1., p. 117: 

6 San ts c ai fu hwui, ^ p| 1^, in the Wakan sansai rue, Ch. XLV, p. 
675. According to the Bamboo Annals (Ch. Ill, 1. 1.) the spirit of the Ho river, a man 
with a fish body, gave him a chart of the Ho. 
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§ 5. Ming Hwang’s vessel was moved forward by a dragon. 

Also in later times dragons were said to assist Emperors, as 
was the case in the Tien pao era (742 — 755), when a small 
dragon arose from a pond the evening before the Emperor Ming 
Hwang, conquered by the rebel Ngan Luh-shan, left the capital 
and fled to the South. The dragon went in the same direction 
and, when the Emperor crossed a river, the animal appeared in 
the water and carried the ship forward on its hack. His Majesty, 
deeply moved by the dragon’s loyalty, thanked it and gave 
it wine 

§ 6. Two yellow dragons threatened to upset Yu’s vessel. 

Sometimes, however, the dragons of rivers and seas caused 
trouble even to Emperors. Thus two yellow dragons threatened 
to upset Yu’s vessel by taking it on its back, when His Majesty 
crossed the Yang-tszg kiang; but Yu, not in the least frightened, 
laughed and said: “I received my appointment from Heaven 
and do my utmost to nourish men. To be born is the course of 
nature; to die is by Heaven’s decree. Why be troubled by the 
dragons 1" The dragons, on hearing these words, fled, dragging 
their tails 2 . " ° 

§ 7. Shi Hwang died on account of having killed a dragon. 

Another Emperor was severely punished for having killed a 
dragon. This was Shi Hwang, the founder of the Ts c in dynasty 
(246 — 210 B. C.), who was so anxious to have a long life, that 
he was highly rejoiced when two sien came, pretending to know 


written in the Tang dynasty by 
Li Teh-yu, ^ In the sanle wa >' t,le ve *sel of Wu Suh, king of Wu and 

Yueh (i. e. TVien Liu. A. D. 851-932). which in 909 ran on a rock a'nd could not 
advance, was carried forward by two dragons, amidst heavy rain, thunder and lightning 
( Shih-kwoh ClCun-t.Siu, -f* g ^ Written in the latter half of the 17th 

centuiy by Wu Jen-ch'en. according to De Groot, ReL Syst., Vol. IV, 

p. 327, “a rather apocryphical history” (of ten small states which existed between the 
Tang and Sung dynasties) ( Wylie, p. 41). T. S., same section, Ch. 129 
p. 1 4<i . 

C «" l6o ° Annals, Ch. III. Legoe, 1.1., p. U8; c f. Hwai nan fc-f Ch VII 

•MM. p-9- 
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how to seek the life-prolouging herb '. After having been favoured 
with high dignities and salaries, they set sail with a crowd of 
six thousand girls and boys, not older than fifteen years, to seek 
the island of the blessed 1 2 , but although they sought for it a 
long time, it was all in vain. The sien, who were afraid of 
punishment on account of their lies, now invented a new scheme. 
On returning to the Court they advised the Emperor to go on 
board himself and set out with a large army. Again the foolish 
monarch believed them, and put to sea with not less than three 
millions of soldiers, who made a terrible noise by crying in 
chorus and beating drums (in order to frighten the sea-gods and 
thus be able to reach the island of the blessed). The dragon-god, 
aroused by the din, appeared at the surface of the sea in the 
shape of an enormous shark, five hundred ctfih (feet) long, with 
a head like that of a lion. He was immediately surrounded by 
the fleet and killed with poisonous arrows, so that his blood 
coloured the sea over a distance of ten thousand miles. That 
night the Emperor dreamt that he had a battle with the dragon- 
god; and the next day he fell ill and died within seven days 3 . 


1 Cf. De Groot, Rel. Syst. of China, Vol. IV, pp. 307 seqcp: the chi, £ , a branched 
fungus, which was said to grow on the isle of Tsu in the Eastern Ocean. According 
to the S/iih cheu ki <+ IB’ “Description of the Ten Islands”, “an account of 
fabulous countries which w'ere believed to exist in several regions beyond the oceans, 
probably written in the earlier part of the Christian era” [De Groot, 1. 1 , Vol. I, p. 
272]) the Emperor heard about the existence of this herb on the Tsu island from a 
Taoist ascetic philosopher, and then sent an envoy to the island with five hundred 
young people of both sexes. They put to sea to seek the island, but never came back. 

2 Peng Lai, ^ , “fairy land, an elysiurn far from man’s abode ; some regard 
it as denoting Kyushu in Japan” (Wells Williams, Chin.-Eng. Diet., p. 661 s. v.). 

3 This version of the tale is to be found in the Taiheiki, f j} , Ch. XXVI, 

pp. 115 seqq. 



CHAPTER VII. 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 


§ 1. The dragon’s transformations are unlimited. 

From Kwctn tze and the P c i ya, quoted above ', we have learned 
that the dragon’s transformations are unlimited. Therefore it is 
no wonder that Chinese literature abounds with stories about 
dragons which had assumed the shape of men, animals or objects. 
When they transformed themselves into human beings, they 
mostly appeared as old men or beautiful women ; the latter remind 
us of the Naga maidens of Indian tales. Sometimes fishes, which 
when being cooked, spread a five-coloured light, or spoke with 
human voices, were recognized to be dragons; but also quadrupeds 
as dogs, rats or cows, sometimes proved to be the temporary 
shapes of these divine animals. Snakes, of course, closely akin to 
the dragons, often served them as metamorphoses to hide their 
real nature, and new-born dragons were said to creep out of the 
eggs in this form. Finally, trunks of trees or other objects floating 
m the water sometimes suddenly resumed their real dragon shapes° 
One passage 1 2 * * says that dragons can always transform themselves 
except at the time of their birth, when they sleep, or when 
they are angry or lustful, but this stands alone among the 
innumerable other statements with regard to their nature and 
capacities. 


§ 2. Appearing as old men or beautiful women. 

/ v S / t0 3 th r aPPea r S ? ° ld men We to the Siien 

sluh chi \ where a yellow dragon is said to have come to a house 


1 Pp. 63 and 05. 

2 Chen chu chw'en, (cf. above, 

section, Ch. 130, ^ ^ p. G b. 


3 


T 


S 



same section, 


written by Chang Ten, r 

cb - i3i > p- 126 . 


PP- 119, note 7), quoted T. S., same 
in the ninth century. Quoted 
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in the mountains in the shape of an old man with a yellow robe. 
The Kioang-sin-fu chi 1 2 contains a story about a uni-sorcerer, who 
in the beginning of the Sung dynasty was praying for rain above 
a well, when he fell-into it in trying to catch the white cow horn 
on which he had blown and which suddenly dropped out of his 
hands. At the bottom of the well he saw a majestic old man, 
sitting in a tower in the water, with the horn in his hands. 
This was the dragon of the well, who for this time allowed him 
to return and gave him bach the horn on condition that he 
never should make noise near the well again. But at the next 
drought the man forgot his promise and blew on the horn above 
the well like before. This was too much for the dragon, who 
made both horn and man tumble into the water, and this time 
the sorcerer was drowned. Afterwards he appeared to one of the 
villagers in a dream and at his advice a shrine was erected in honour 
of the dragon, who thenceforward heard their prayers for rain. 

Also the Yiu-yang tsah tsu - mentions dragons which assumed 
the shapes of old men, as well as of beautiful women 3 4 . Liu 
Tscng-tuen 4 tells how a dragon which was punished by the 
Emperor of Heaven fell down upon the earth in the shape of a 
woman, spreading a brilliant light. She had to stay there for 
seven days, and then, after having drunk some water, her breath 
became a cloudy vapour, she changed into a white dragon, and 
flew up to Heaven. 


§ 3. Appearing as fishes. 

Transformations of dragons into fishes are to be found as well 


1 “Memoirs of the department of Kwang-sin (in Kiang-si pro- 
vince)”, quoted T. S. 1. 1., p. 16a. 

2 Ch. II and VI; T. S , same section, Ch 131, . p. 12a. 

3 Ch. VI. 

4 ^[J (A. D. 773 — 819), one of the most celebrated poets and essayists of 

the T c ang dynasty. =j|j |||j , T. S., same section, Ch 127, 7^ — • , p. 86. 


Another punishment of a dragon is mentioned in the Yun sien tsah hi ( l$f£ 

about which work De Groot (Bel. S'ysl.. Vol. IV, p. 289) says: “Ten chapters 
of miscellanies of doubtful authenticity, ascribed to one T'ung Chi, } of whom 

nothing is known but the name. More likely, perhaps, the author was the learned 
Wang Chih, a ' s0 name d Sing-chi, . who flourished in the middle 

part of the 12th century”), where a disobedient dragon is said to have had his ears cut 
off by Heaven’s punishment: the blood which dripped upon the earth produced a plum 
tree with fleshy fruits without kernels. T. S., same section, Ch 129, IE#-. p. 1 2 a . 
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in the Dynastic Histories 1 2 as in books of tales and legends like 
the Lang hiien ki 2 (Yuen dynasty) and even in a geographical 
work as the Yih thing chi 3 4 , where we read about a white eel 
which was caught by some villagers. They were about to cook 
it when an old man said: “This is a dragon from the Siang 
River. I am afraid of calamity.” But the others considered this 
to be foolish prattle and did not listen to his words. The next 
day the whole village collapsed. 

In the S/nooh yuen 4 a white dragon is said to have assumed 
the shape of a fish and to have been hit with an arrow in its 
eye by a fisherman. The dragon accused the man before the 
Emperor of Heaven, but the latter remarked that it was his 
own fault because he had been foolish enough to change himself 
into a fish. The fisherman was not to be blamed for having 
treated him like other fishes. This story is often referred to in 
Japanese literature, e. g. in the Zoku hojiclan 5 6 , where the fish is 
said to have fallen into the fisherman’s net, and to have lodged 
a complaint with the Dragon king (an Indian conception, cf. the 
Introduction and the next chapter), who gave him a similar 
answer and advised him not to do such a foolish thing again. 
In the Taiheiki a Nitta Yoshisada, who died in battle, is compared 
to the dragon of this legend, which, instead of hiding itself in 
the depths of a pool, came to a shallow place and was caught 
in the net. 

As we have seen above 7 , fishes were believed to become dragons 
when they succeeded in ascending the Dragon-gate (apparently 
a waterfall), and that old tiger-fishes or fishes weighing two 
thousand kin became kiao 8 . 


1 Books of the Tsin dynasty, ?ij#. Cb- VI, ^Jj| (the fish spread a 

five-coloured light when being cooked). 

2 Ch. I (the fish spoke with a human voice). 

3 — $£ /&’ “ Memoirs concel ' nin - the whole Empire” (1047); T. S, same section, 

ch. 129, f| ^ IE ^ n - P 13 «- 

4 UtM’ written by LlU HlANG ’ M (*) ( who lived B - C. 80-9), the famous 
author of the Lieh sien chw c en ( n fai n ); Sect. jh m- 

5 m i|j. Ch. n, Gunsho ruiju, Vol. XVII, p. 661. 

6 Ch. XX, p. 9a. The same comparison is to be found in Ch. XXXI, p. 12, of the 
same work. 

7 Book I, Ch. Ill, § 12, p. 86. 

8 Book I, Ch. Ill, § 7, p. 79. 
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§ 4-. Appearing as snakes, dogs, or rats. 

The Poh mung so yen ' relates about a child which in the 
T c ong-kwang era (92B-926) met a white snake on the road, tied 
it with a rope and swayed its head to and fro till it fell dowm. 
In a moment a thunderstorm arose and the child was carried into 
the air, where it was struck by lightning and dropped dead on the 
ground. On its back vermilion writing was to be read, announcing 
that Heaven had punished it for having killed a Celestial dragon. 

Two dragons in the shape of mao dogs ( ^ ), ridden through 

the air by sien, are mentioned in the Lieh sien chit fen \ A sien 
brought them to a diviner, more than 100 years old, and invited 
him to ride on them together w r ith an old woman. According 
to the Lang Mien Id 1 2 3 two guardian gods of a cave palace w r ere 
dragons. The Kiang-si fung-chi 4 * speaks about a very deep 
“Dragon-rearing pond" near the castle of Kwang ch c ang district 
in Kien elTang fu, inhabited by a dragon. Over the pond there 
was a stone tray, in which remains of food were always laid 
for the animal, which used to change into a black dog and eat 
the food. This pond was still there in the author's time, and a 
“Dragon-well temple" had been built on the spot. 

In the seventh year of the Kia-yiu era (1062) an enormous 
white rat was seen smelling the sacrificial dishes offered in the 
temple on the Great White Mountain in Fu i'ung district (Shen-si 
province), a mountain with much ling, i. e. where the divine 
power of its god as clearly manifested itself in hearing the 
prayers of the believers as was the case on the Japanese moun- 
tain of the same name (Hakusan). Old people declared the rat, 
which only smelled the dishes but did not eat them, to be a dragon 3 . 

§ 5. A cow transformed into a dragon. 

The author of the Hwai-ngan-fu chi 6 tells us how a cow 

1 1\j ip* W ’ asclibed t0 Sdn Kwang-hien, % te|^ , also called Meng-wen, 

a high official under the founder of the Sung dynasty (Tai tsu, 960 — 976) 
(cf. De GrociT, Rel. Syst. Vol. V, p. 527, note 2). T. S., same section, Ch. 129, p. 14a. 

2 T. S., same section, Ch. 131, p. 26. 3 Quoted ibidem, p. 36. 

4 T. S., same section, Ch. 129, p. 126. 

5 Tung-ifo chi-lin, ^ /j^ > desultory notes by Su Tung-p c o, ^ , 

e. Su Shih, 4^ ij?j^ , a famous poet who lived 1036 — 1101; T. S., same section, Ch. 
130, p. 4a. 

“Memoirs concerning Hwai-ngan-fu (in the prov. of Kiang su); 

T. S., ibidem, p. 126. 

Verh. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. Dl. XIII, N° 2. 
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became a dragon. A rich farmer who possessed a large herd of 
cattle one night dreamt that one of his cows said to him: “I 
have become a dragon and have fought with the dragon of the 
Sang-k c u lake, but without conquering him. You must bind 
small knives upon my horns”. The next day he discovered that 
an extremely big cow of the herd had scales under its belly. 
When he had attached knives to its horns, the cow conquered 
the other dragon, which was wounded at the eye and retired 
into its lake. The cow itself became the dragon of the Great 
Lake. Down to the' author’s time those who passed this lake 
avoided the character ^ (cow), and those who passed the 
Sang-ldu lake avoided the character Hit (blind of one or both 
eyes) ; otherwise suddenly a storm burst forth and big waves arose. 

§ 6. Appearing as objects. 

With regard to objects which proved to be dragons we may 
refer to the I yuen ', where we read how a man while fishing 
in a river found a shuttle and took it home. After a short while 
the utensil, which he had hung on the wall, changed into a red 
dragon and ascended to the sky amidst thunder and rain. 
A dragon which had assumed the shape of a tree growing 
under water is mentioned in the Shah i Id' 1 * . A woman who 
touched this tree when going into the water in order to catch 
some fish, became pregnant and gave birth to ten male children. 
Afterwards, when the dragon appeared in his real form above 
the water, nine of the boys ran away in fright, but the tenth 
climbed upon his dragon-shaped father’s neck and in later years 
became the king of the land 3 . The same work tells us about a 
girl in the Palace, under the Hia dynasty, who changed into a 
fearful dragon and then, reassuming her human form, became a 
very beautiful woman, who devoured men 4 5 . 

In the Books of the Tsin dynasty ■ an astrologer is said to have 
discovered the vital spirits Ofjf) of two precious swords among 
the stars, and pointed out the spot where they were buried. 

1 Ch. I, p. 2. The same work gives a tale about a big piece of drift wood, which 
broke the vessel of a man who seized it, turned into a dragon and swam off 

^ iS HIE (see above, p. 72, note 1), Ch. T j p. 166. 

3 Cf. above, Book I, Ch. VI, p. 123. 

4 Ch. p. 4n. 

5 ^|] Ch. VI, 3J| Mj* # These swords, which turned into a male and a 
female dragon, are mentioned in the Taiheiki, Ch. XIII, pp. 10 seq. 
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There a stone box was dug up, from which a brilliant light 
shone; but as soon as the swords were taken out of the box 
their spirits in the sky were extinguished. On one of the swords 
the characters ||| ^ , lung-ts c iim, “Dragon-spring”, on the other 
fai-o, were written. According to the astrologer such 
supernatural swords could not remain for a long time in human 
hands. Actually one of them soon disappeared, and the other 
one afterwards jumped by itself out of its sheath into a river, 
which its owner was crossing. When it was sought, nothing was 
found except two dragons, two or three chang long, wound 
together and emittiug a brilliant light which illuminated the 
water. Then they vanished, raising turbulent waves by their 
violent movements. Evidently the swords had changed into dragons 
and were united again. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE INDIAN NAGA IN CHINA. 


§ 1. Eeborn as a dragon. 

With regard to the Indian dragon ( Naga ) in China we may 
refer to the Introduction and to the following legends. 

Buddhist reincarnation into a dragon was said to have been 
the fate of the Emperor Wu's Consort K c ih (first half of the 
sixth century A. D.), who was so jealous that she was reborn 
as a dragon which lived in a well inside the exclosure of the 
Palace and frightened her husband in his dreams. When he was 
in love with some woman, the water of the well was violently 
disturbed. In order to appease the spirit, the Emperor had a 
palace built over the well and all kiuds of clothes and utensils 
put there, as if she were still a human being; and he never 
married again 

§ 2. Ponds inhabited by Dragon-Kings. 

According to another Buddhist legend 2 a Dragon-King, who 
lived in a palace at the bottom of a pond called Kwun ming 
clti 3 , appeared as an old man to a hermit who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and besought this man to save his life, as a 
Buddhist priest, under pretext of praying for rain by order of 
the Emperor, made the water of his pond decrease more and 
more, in order to kill him (the dragon) and to use his brain in 
preparing some medicine. The hermit advised the dragon to go 
Sun Sze-moh 4 , who was studying in the mountains in order to 
become a -s ien. When the dragon did so, this man promised to 


1 History of the South , Nan-shi), jg %p ^|J ^ 

2 Yiu-ycing Uah tsu (ninth century), Ch. V (T. S., 1. 1., £j, . p , 

3 IMJtr 


BJ 


I , who lived A. D. 5o0— 030. 

i 1 
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save him on condition that he should teach him the way of 
preparing the three thousand kinds of medicine to be found in 
the Dragon-Palace at the bottom of the pond. The dragon accepted 
the condition, whereupon the water of the pond rose more and 
more, and the bonze died with anger and shame. The dragon 
kept his promise, and thus S us Sze-moh obtained the knowledge, 
preserved in his famous medical work, entitled lYien kin fang '. 

Other ponds inhabited by Dragon-Kings are mentioned in the 
Loh-ycing kici-lan ki 2 and in the Po-chi kwoh ehufen 3 , but these 
were in foreign, western countries. Sacrifices were made to them ; 
to the latter by the passers-b} 7 (there were three ponds, in the 
biggest of which lived the Dragon-King himself, in the next his 
consort and in the smallest his child) because otherwise they 
were sure to be troubled by wind and snow. The former pond 
was near a Buddhist monastery in the West of Wu-yih land, 
and the king of the land prayed to the dragon and threw gold 
and jade into the pond. When these precious objects were washed 
out of the pond he ordered the monks to take them. 


§ 3. Temples of Dragon-Kings. 

A “Dragon-rearing well” 4 in a “Dragon-King’s temple” 5 was 
said to be inhabited by a dragon. Nobody dared draw water 
from this well, because if one did so strange things happened, 
and the person who had veutured to thus arouse the dragon’s 
anger fell ill °. 

Another temple of a Dragon-King on a mountain, near a white 
dragon’s pond and (on the top of the mountain) a dragon's den 
are mentioned in the Kwah i chi \ In time of drought the 
peasants used to pray before the cavern, which always contained 
water in spring and summer, and when they took this water 


1 Dragon’s pearls were called , cf. above, Ch. Ill, § 15, p. 


88 . 


2 Angie. according to Wylie (p. 55) “a descriptive detail of the 

various Buddhist establishments in Loh-yang, the metropolis during the N. Wei; written 
by Yang Huen-chi, ^ . an officer of that dynasty”: it was written in the 

sixth century (De Groot, Rel. Syst., Vol. I, p. 344). T. S., same section, Ch. 131. p. on. 

3 jft&H#’ quoted T. S., same section, Ch. 129, p. 4b. 

* hi i#- 5 H3ES- 

6 Mih k c oh hwui si (11th cent.), T. S., same section, Ch. 130, p. 3b. 

7 cf. De Groot, Rel. Syst., Vol. IV, p. 210, note 1. This must be the 


later work of this name, dating from the thirteenth century (cf. above, p. 120, note 1), 
as the Shun-hi era (1174 — 1190) is mentioned. T. S., 1. 1., Ch. 130, p. 7a. 
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and worshipped it, abundant rains came down. Near to the same 
spot was the Dragon-mother’s grave, mentioned above 

§ 4. Palaces of Dragon-Kings. 

A Dragon-King’s Palace is mentioned in the Liih i hi' 1 . 
According to a tradition among the sailors it was situated under 
a small island about live or six days navigating from Su-cheu 
(in Kiang-su province). Even when there was no wind, the waves 
were so high there that no vessel dared approach it directly. 
At every high tide, however, when the water overflowed the 
island and the high waves were not to be seen, the ships could 
pass there. At night a red light was seen from afar above the 
water on this spot, bright like sunlight, which extended over 
more than a hundred miles square and reached the sky. 

The Wuh tsah tsu 3 describes the same island, but, without 
mentioning the light, says that it lies above the water, red like 
the sun. Although no human being dared approach it, a sound 
was heard on the island as if some thousands of men were busy 
there cutting and transporting trees. On clear nights one could 
see that all the trees on the mountains were felled. It was said 
that this was done for building the Dragon-King's abode. Evidently 
the Taoistic ideas concerning the island of the blessed, the land 
of the sien, are confounded here with the Indian conceptions 
with regard to the Naga palaces. 

linally, we may quote a passage from the T^ai-yiwj yii-lan 4 , 
where a magistrate is said to have often received in his house 
a beautiful dragon-woman, who each time arrived in a magnifi- 
cent carriage, accompanied by female postilions. In his former 
existence he had promised to marry her, and now he kept his 
word and finally disappeared with her. The people said that he 
had gone to the Dragon-Palace and had become a “water -sien" 


1 Book I, Ch. Ill, § 16, p. 89. 

2 W M IE ( ninU ‘ CentU, 'y’ see above - P- 87 > 4). T. S. same section, Ch. 

429, p. 14 a. 

3 ( about 1592 )> in a passage translated into Japanese in the Heishoku 

wakumonchin, ff? $jj fH] bitten in 1710 by Kojmx Ftmu, 13 m 
^ and P ,inted in 1737 > ,efeiTed t0 b y In-oce Enryo, Yokwaigaku k^gi' Vol.'ll, 
Ch. XXVII (fg ), p. 123 sq. 

4 Ch. 424. 



BOOK II. 


THE DRAGON IN JAPAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ORIGINAL JAPANESE DRAGON-GODS OF RIVERS, SEAS AND MOUNTAINS. 

When treating of the Japanese dragon legends we have first 
of all to consider the original beliefs of the natives, and to 
separate these from the conceptions imported from India and 
China. In the oldest annals the dragons are mentioned in various 
ways, but mostly as water-gods, serpent- or dragon-shaped. 

§ i. Okami. 

In the Nihongi ' we read that Izanagi, when his consort Izanami 
had died by giving birth to the fire-god Kaguzuchi, cut this child 
into three pieces each of which became a god. The blood which 
trickled from the upper part of the sword changed into three 
gods: Kura- okami ( ||| ), Kura-yama-tsumi (W ULi and Kum- 
mitsu-ha ). Professor Florenz gives in his “ Japanische 

Mythologie" - extensive notes on these three gods. Kura, says he, 
is explained as “abyss, valley, cleft' 1 , although the meaning of 
the character is “dark”. The second character, |^s, which in 
Florenz’s note 26 consists of the characters indicating rain and 
dragon, but in the Japanese text (K. T. K. 1, 13) is a combination 
of the upper part of the character j|§ with dragon, is explained 


' Ch. I, K.T.K. Vol. I, p. 13: # Jgj] aSiSiSi.SB 

Ni< -k si ai ft. ffii ra fi . k r k » b 

Jpi , a modern edition of old historical and legendary works, which we quote as 
K. T. K. Of the same kind are the Shiseki shumn ( ) and the Gunsho 


ruiju ( ) (1795), while the Hyakka selsurin ( con- 

tains a great number of works of the Tokugawa period. 

2 P. 46. 
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as “dragon”; in the Bungo FudoM 1 the characters JJ, “snake- 
dragon”, are read “ okami This and the later ideas about Kura- 
okami show that this divinity is a dragon or snake. He is the 
deity of rain and snow, and in the ManyushU (2, 19) he is said 
to have been prayed to for snow. The Engishiki states that this 
god Okarai had Shinto temples in all provinces. In a variant 2 
we read that one of the three gods who came forth from the 
three pieces of Kaguzuehi’s body was T aim- okami. This name is 
explained by one of the commentators as “the dragon-god residing 
on the mountains”, in distinction from Kura-okami , “the dragon- 
god of the valleys”. 3 

The passage of the Bungo Fudoki referred to by Florenz says 
that in the village Kutami in Naori district there was a well, 
out of which water was scooped for the Emperor Keiko (71 — 130 
A. D.) (not Suinin, as Florenz says), when he visited the place. 
Then a snake-dragon (^H* okami, appeared, whereupon the 
Emperor said: “This water is certainly dirty ( kitscii ). Scooping 
water from it should not be allowed”. Therefore the well got 
the name of Kiisa-izumi. 

§ 2. Yamatsumi and Mitsulia. 

As to the second god mentioned in the Nthongi, Kura-yama- 
tsumiy his name means: “Lord of the Dark Mountains”, but one 
of the commentators explains it as: “Mountain-snake” ( yama - 
tsu[£\-mi). The name of the third divinity, Kara-mitsu-hu , is 
perhaps to be translated: “ Dark- water-snake ”, or “ Valley •water- 
snake" 4 . Florenz thinks that this god is identical with Mitsuha 
no Me in the preceding text (Ch. 1, p. 11), although the latter 
is a female deity. There we read that Izanami, when dying in 
consequence of the fire-gods birth, gave birth to the earth- 
goddess Hani-yaraa-birne and the water-goddess Mitsu-hd no Ale 
(^KP H !!:&)• Florenz 5 devotes an interesting note to the 


1 Hi ^ m i IB’ w,ltten in 7!3; Gunsh ° rutju, Vol. XVII, nr 499, p. 1126. 

2 Nihongi , Ch. I, p. 16 ; Florenz, 1. 1, p. 63: jSj ||| o 

3 According to Aston ( Shinto , p. 153) it is simply “O Kami”, ‘’August god”, so 
that tlie names Kura o kami and Taka o kami should mean “God of the valleys” and 
“God of the heights”. But in my opinion Florenz’s arguments are right. 

4 Florenz translates: ‘dunkler Wasserdrache” (dark water-dragon), but in note 29 
the word ha is explained as “snake , not “dragon . Cf. my treatise on the Snake in 
Jap. superstition, Ch. II, A, 2 (Serpent-shaped gods of the water), pp. 13 sqq., Mitt, 
des Seminars f. Orient. Sprachen zu Berlin, Juhrg. XIV, Abt. I. 

5 Jap. Mythologie, Chap. Ill, p- 33. 
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latter, and quotes the Wamyosho which by mistake identifies 
Mi-tsu-ha with the Chinese wang-liang, ||| j|jg , instead of with 
the wang-siang, Jp. . We read in De Groot’s Religious System 
of China' 1 that “the Chinese authors generally do not take the 
trouble to distinguish between these two terms (wang-liang and 
wang-siang)”. Wang-siang, says De Groot 3 , are water-ghosts, as 
well as the lung, or dragons, and he refers to Yu Pao’s Shea 
shen hi 4 , where a wang-siang is described as looking like “ a 
child of three years with red eyes, a black complexion, big ears 
and long arms with red claws”. 

A Japanese commentator explains mitsu-ha as “Water-snake” 
(i ), and quotes several names and words in which ha 
means “snake”; if this is true, Mitsulia no Me is “Female Water- 
snake”. Another commentary, however, explains the word ha 
as “to produce”, so that the name of the goddess would 
be: “The Woman who produces the water”. Florenz does not 
know which explanation is right, nor can 1 decide. 

§ 3. Watatsumi. 

In another passage of the Nihongi 3 Izanami and Izanagi are 
said to have given birth to “gods of the sea”, called “ Watatsumi 
no Mikoto ” ( jj| lip )> or > as 4n Ch. Ill, p. 76 (Jimrnu Tenno), 
MM’ “little boys” or “boys of the sea”. The Chinese characters 
with which this name is written agree with Yu Pao’s above- 
mentioned description of the wang-siang as little children; these 
terms are apparently identical with “sea-gods", jjilj) . Florenz 
explains the name “ Wata-tsu-mi" as “Lords of the sea”, wata 
being an old word for sea, and mi a kind of honorific epithet. 
The same commentator, however, who saw in Mitsuha no Me a 
“Female Water-snake”, considers Watu-tsu-mi to be “Snakes of 
the Sea”, mi being an old word for snake. It is not impossible 
that he is right, and that the old Japanese sea-gods w T ere snakes 
or dragons. 


§ 4. Mizuchi, the river-gods- 

The name of the river-gods, “ mizuchi ”, or “water-fathers”, 


1 written by Minamoto no Shitagau, um- who lived 911 - 983. 

2 Vol. V, Ch. Ill, p. 521. 3 Ibidem. 

4 Ch. XII. See above, p. 81, note 1. 

5 Ch. I, p. 12; Florenz, 1.1.. Ch.IV, p. 39; 
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which is found in Cb. XI of the N r ihongi is written with 
the character AL , If in, which means a horned dragon 2 . Aston 3 
says: “The River-Gods have no individual names. They are called 
generally midzu-chi or water-father. Japanese dictionaries describe 
the midzu-chi as an animal of the dragon species with four legs. 
Hepburn, in his Japanese-English Dictionary, calls it a large 
water-snake. The difference is not material. The dragon-kings of 
Chinese myth (of whom Toyotamahiko is an echo) are in India 
the Naga Raja, or cobra-kings' 1 . After having stated that River- 
gods are prayed to for rain in time of drought, Aston gives a 
translation of the above-mentioned interesting passage of the 
Nihongi, which we may quote in extenso : 

“A. D. 379 (67th year of the Emperor Nintoku). This year, 
at a fork of the River Kahashima, iu the central division of 
the Province of Kibi, there was a great water-dragon ( mizuchi ) 
which harassed the people. Now when travellers were passing 
that place on their journey, they were sure to be affected 
by its poison, so that many died. Hereupon Agatamori, the 
ancestor of the Omi of Rasa, a man of fierce temper and of 
great bodily strength, stood over the pool of the river-fork and 
flung into the water three whole calabashes, saying: ‘Thou art 
continually belching up poison and therewithal plaguing travellers. 
I will kill thee, thou water-dragon (£[,). If thou canst sink these 
calabashes, then will I take myself away, but if thou canst not sink 
them, then will I cut thy body to pieces’. Now the water-dragon 
changed itself into a deer and tried to draw down the calabashes, 
but the calabashes would not sink. So with upraised sword he 
entered the water and slew the water-dragon. He further sought 
out the water-dragon’s fellows. Now the tribe of all the water- 
dragous filled a cave iu the bottom of the pool. He slew’ them 
every one, and the water of the river became changed to blood. 
Therefore that water was called the pool of Agatamori” '. 

Aston also refers to another passage of the Nihongi (Ch. XI, 
p. 19<), where we lead about a similar experiment with two 
calabasses, by which a man who was to be offered to a river-god 
saved his life. It was in the eleventh year of the Emperor 
Nintoku’s reign (A. D. 323), and the Emperor had dreamt that 
a god pointed out to him two men, who had to be sacrificed to 
the god of the Northern river, in order to enable the people to 
complete the embankment, which gave way in two places. One 


1 K. T. K., Vol. I, p. 209. 

3 Shinto, p. 150. 


2 See above, p. 73. 
4 Cb. XI, p. 209. 
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of them plunged into the water and died, whereupon one of the 
parts of the embankment could be completed. The other man, 
however, showed the god’s powerlessness by means of the cala- 
bashes which he (the god) could not submerge; and the remaining 
part of the embankment was made without the loss of this 
man’s life. From this passage we learn that in ancient times 
human sacrifices were made to the dragon-shaped river-gods. 

§ 5. Oho-watatsumi, the sea-god. 

Finally we must mention the sea-god Oho-wata-tsu-mi no Mikoto, 
in whose name we again find the term “Sea-lord” or “Sea-snake”, 
spoken of in the preceding text. He is also called Toyo-tama 
hiko no Mikoto (“Abundant- Pearl-Prince”), and his daughter’s 
name is “ Toyo-tama-hime" (“Abundant-Pearl-Princess, |l( 35#). 
This god had his magnificent palace at the bottom of the sea, 
and when his daughter announced him that she had seen reflected 
in the well before the gate the face of a beautiful youth who was 
sitting in the cassia tree close by, he received Hiko-hohodemi — 
for this was the youth — in a hospitable way. Afterwards the 
guest married the princess and lived in the palace for three 
years. Then, however, he returned to the earth (according to the 
Kojiki on the back of a ivani, yf(] , one fathom long) and was 
followed by his consort, for whom he had built a “parturition- 
house” on the seashore. She begged him not to look at her 
while she w r as giving birth, but he was too curious and peeped 
in, whereupon he saw that his wife had become a wani (Kojiki), 
or dragon (Nihongi). Angry and ashamed she abandoned her 
child, Jimmu Tenno’s father, and returned to the Sea-god’s 
palace 

§ 6. wani. 

The word wani, which is written either phonetically ( yftJ t§| ) 
or with the character ffi§ , indicating a crocodile , is found once 
more in Chapter I of the Nihongi (p. 40). We read there: 
“Further it is said that Koto-shiro-nushi no kami changed him- 
self into a bear -ivani, eight fathoms long ( ya-hiro no kuma-wani, 


1 Nihongi, Ch, II, pp. 62 seqq.; Kojiki, ±. # + -b. imttT.*-™- 

voi. vii, p -ft ;fa i ffi "W 'a) H fcfe . p- « it 

f|’ P- 6^ ( a variant): ft % A M ik # h If (wani) ifl -M il ML 
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/V IpjL fig ). The epithet “bear” means “strong as a bear” 1 . 
As to the word want, one version of the Hohodemi legend 2 says 
that the sea-princess became a ward, and according to another 
version she changed into a dragon) in the former the same words 
are used as in the above-mentioned passage about Koto-shiro- 
nushi no kami: “Toyotama-bime changed into a big bear -ivani, 
eight fathoms long, which crept about”. Aston 3 , in a note to 
this passage, supposes that the word ivani is not a Japanese, 
but a Korean word, warnj-i, which should simply mean: king. 
Florenz 4 agrees with him, and they base their opinion upon the 
fact that the legend has strong Chinese features. Although the 
Indian notions about the Naga-kings related above (Introduction) 
are easily to be recognized in the Japanese legend, yet I think we 
must not go as far as to consider the whole story western, nor 
have we the right to suspect the old word ivani on account of 
the fact that a part of the legend is of foreign origin. Why 
should the ancient Japanese or Koreans have called these sea- 
monsters “kings”, omitting the word “dragon”, which is the 
most important part of the combined term “dragon-king” 1 ? And 
if the full term were used in Korea, certainly the Japanese 
would not have taken up only its last part. In my opinion the 
ivani is an old Japanese dragon- or serpent-shaped sea-god, and 
the legend is an ancient Japanese tale, dressed in an Indian 
garb by later generations. The oldest version probably related 
how Hohodemi went to the sea-god, married his daughter and 
obtained from him the two jewels of ebb and flood, or some 
other means to punish his brother by nearly drowning him; 
afterwards, when having returned to the earth, he built the 
parturition-house, and breaking his promise of not looking at 
his wife when she was giving birth, saw that she had changed 
into a ivani, i. e. an enormous sea-monster. As to the j^earls, 
although mysterious jewels are very common in the Indian tales 
about the Naga-kings, it is possible that also Japanese sea-gods 
were believed to possess them, as the sea conceals so many treasures 
in hei depths, but it maj also be an Indian conception. When 
later generations got acquainted with the Chinese and Indian 
dragons, they identified their imni with the latter, and embellished 
their old legends with featuies, borrowed from the Indian Naga 
tales. The magnificent palace is of Indian origin, and, as Aston 5 

1 Florenz, 1. 1., p. 148, note 89. 2 Nihongi, Ch. II, p. 66. 

3 Nihongi, Vol. I, p. 61, note 3. 4 L. I. p. 148, note 89. 

5 Shinto, pp. 113 seqq. 
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points out, the castle gate and the (cassia) tree before it, as 
well as the well which serves as a mirror, form a combination 
not unknown to European folklore. Europe probably also got 
them from India, the cradle of Western and Eastern legends. 

After having written this I got acquainted with the interesting 
fact, pointed out by F. W. K. Muller that a similar myth is 
to be found as well on the Kei islands as in the Minahassa. 
The resemblance of several features of this myth with the 
Japanese one is so striking, that we may be sure that the latter 
is of Indonesian origin. Probably the foreign invaders, who in 
prehistoric times conquered Japan, came from Indonesia and 
brought this myth with them. In the Kei version the man who 
had lost the hook, lent to him by his brother, enters the clouds 
in a boat and at last finds the hook in the throat of a fish. In 
the Minahassa legend, however, he dives into the sea and arrives 
at a village at the bottom of the water. There he discovers the 
hook in the throat of a girl, and is brought home on the bach 
of a big fish. And like Hohodemi punished his brother by nearly 
drowning him by means of the jewel of flood-tide, so the hero 
of the Minahassa legend by his prayers caused the rain to come 
down in torrents upon his evil friend. In Japan Buddhist influence 
evidently has changed the village in the sea into the palace of 
a Dragon king, but in the older version the sea-god and his 
daughter have kept their original shapes of wani, probably a 
kind of crocodiles, as the Chinese character indicates. An old 
painting of Sensai Eitaku, reproduced by Muller, shows Hoho- 
demi returning home on the back ot a crocodile. It is quite 
possible that the form of this Indonesian myth introduced into 
Japan spoke about crocodiles, and that the vague conception of 
these animals was retained under the old name of wani, which 
may be an Indonesian word. 

On p. 149 of the same work Aston says: “There can be little 
doubt that the wani is really the Chinese dragon. It is frequently 
so represented in Japanese pictures. I have before me a print 
which shows Toyotama-hiko and his daughter with dragons' heads 
appearing over their human ones. This shows that he was conceived 

of not only as a Lord of Dragons, but as a dragon himself 

In Japanese myth the serpent or dragon is almost always asso- 

1 Mylhe dcr Kei-lnsulaner und Verwandtes, Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, Vol. XXV 
(1893), pp. 533 sqq. Dr H. H. Juinboll kindly pointed out to me the existence of these 
Kei and Minahassa myths and Dr MOller’s interesting article. Cf. Kern, in the periodi- 
cal entitled “Bijdragen tot de taal-, land en volkenkunde van Ned. Indie”, 1893, p. 501; 
Juynboll, ibidem, 1894, p. 712, note 1. 



dated with water in some of its forms”. He gives the print on 
the same page, and we see at once that we are here not so 
much on Chinese, as on Indian territory. In the Introduction (pp. 
4 sq.) I have referred to Grunwedei.’s description of the dragon in 
Indian art, so that I need not explain that “the dragon’s heads 
appearing over the human one” form quite an Indian motive, 
transferred to China and from there to Korea and Japan. As the 
sea-god in his magnificent palace was an Indian conception, 
Japanese art represented him, of course, in an Indian way. This 
is, however, no proof that the wani originally was identical with 
the Naga, or with the Chinese- Indian dragon -kings. 

* 

§ 7. The jewels of flood and ebb. 

In regard to the jewels of flood-tide and ebb-tide we may 
refer to the Mizu kagami 1 , which contains a legend apparently 
made in imitation of the Hiko-Hohodemi tale in the Kojiki and 
the Nihongi. It runs as follows. In the year 200, when the 
Empress Jingo (200 — 269) arrived in Korea, she took some sea 
water in her hand and prayed from far to the god of Kashima 
(in Hitachi) and Kasuga (Takemikazuchi, who had a famous old 
temple at Kashima and another on the hill of Kasuga at Nara, 
under the name of Kasuga-daimyojin ; the latter was, however, 
not built before 710). Then came the gods of Kasuga and Sumiyoshi 
and Suwa, clad in armour and with helmets on their heads, to the 
Empress's ship. Kasuga sent the Great God (Daimyojin) of Kawa- 
kami 2 as a messenger to the Dragon-palace ( |j§ ^ , ryugu) at 
the bottom of the sea, and this mighty river-god took the “pearl 
of ebb” and the “pearl of flood” from the Great Dragon-king 
Sagara 3 and brought them with him to the surface. While the 
Korean warships were put up in battle array, the pearl of ebb 
thrown into the sea, made the water suddenly dry up 4 . Then 
the king of Koma entered the sea-bed with his troops in order 
to destroy the Japanese fleet; but as soon as he did so the god 
of Kawakami, following Kasuga’s order, threw the pearl of flood 

1 fit’ Ch ' _t> fi$ ^ ’ K ' T- Vo1 - P- 35-1 ; written in the second 
half of the twelfth century. 

2 fiS _t’ the “ Rain - Mastev ” (pjf see below, Ch. IV. 

3 '& #1 H’ als0 mentioned in tbe Flls » ryaAfti, Shomu Tenno, K.T. K. Vol. VI, 
p. 564. He is one of the eight Great Dragon-Kings, cf. above, p. 4 

4 »t £ 8 « £ - T Sfe i f tfcy - 7555- 

* tR . 
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into the sea, and behold, all of a sudden the water rose tremendously 
and filled the whole sea-bed. The frightened troops all prayed 
for their lives, for the water covered even the whole of Koma 
land. Then the pearl of ebb was thrown into the sea again, and 
the water sank. So the Empress by Kasuga’s assistance conquered 
the enemy’s army without shedding a single drop of blood, and 
obtained three ships laden with tributes and treasures from the 
king of Koma. 

In the Nihongi 1 we read that in the second year of the Emperor 
Chuai’s reign (A. D. 193) the Empress Jingo found in the sea a 
nyo-i-tama ), a “jewel which grants all desires” ( cintamani ). 

About such jewels the Indian Naga tales have taught us above 2 . 
Elorenz observes in a note to this passage 3 , that the Usa no miya 
engi 4 states that the Empress obtained two jewels from the Dragon- 
palace, the “ kan-ju ” and the “ mnnju ", the above-mentioned ebb 
and flood-jewels, and that this book describes them as being 
about five sun long, the former white and the latter blue. 


§ 8. Take-iwa Tatau no Mikoto, the dragon-god of a sacred 
pond in Higo province- 


The Scindai jitsuroku 3 mentions a Japanese dragon in the 
following passage. “In Jogwan 6 (A. D. 864), on the 26th day 
of the 12th month, the Dazaifu the Government of 

Tsukushi, i. e. the present Kyushu, which had its seat in Chikuzen) 
reported to the Emperor the following facts: ‘In Higo province, 
Aso district, in the sacred pond of Take-iica Tatsu no Mikoto 
( lit HI M I»iJ )’ “The Dragon-god of the Strong Rock”, a god of 
the upper second rank and the fifth Order of Merit (|g f) , kiin), 
in the night of the third of the tenth month of last year [i. e. 
the same year 864, because this would be “last year” at the 
time when the Emperor received the letter] a sound was heard 
and a shaking motion observed. The water of the pond leapt up 
into the air and fell down in the East and West; that wich fell 
in Eastern direction spread like a long strip of cloth, about ten 
cho broad. The colour of the water was like that of shoyu (red) ; 
it stuck to plants and trees, and even after ten days its traces 


1 Ch. VIII, p. 156: H 0 » 

2 Introd, p. 10. 3 L. I . pp. 222, note 13. 

4 Usa Hackman no miya engi, : copied by Usa Juei, 

5 tzv Jtp written in 910; K.T. K , Vol. IV, Ch. IX, p. 167. 
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had not yet vanished. Further, in the same night one of the 
three stone gods, about 4 jo high, which from olden times had 
stood on the mountain peak of Hime-gami (the “Female Deity”), 
was broken. The officials of the Dazaifu, having practised tortoise 
divination, positively declared that these occurrences were omens 
of (lift, corresponded with) calamity of water ( yfC ^ , sui-eki, 
litt. “water-pestilence”; in the following text, however, hei-eki, 
“war-pestilence”, is said to have been predicted by the diviners]” '. 

On the tenth day of the second month of the following year 
(865 A. D.) the Emperor issued a proclamation 2 , in which he 
said that the aforesaid evil omens were due to his own bad 
reign and that he therefore thenceforth would earnestly pray to 
the gods and reign better than before. He said that the water 
of the sacred pond spoken of by the Dazaifu never increased 
even if it rained excessively, nor decreased even in times of 
drought (litt. excessive sunshine) 3 , and that divination had made 
out that the sudden throwing up of its water was an omen of 
war *. He was much grieved, he said, but hoped to stop these 
bad influences by reigning better than before. And seven days 
later 3 he despatched two messengers to the Imperial mausolea 
at Yamashina and made them read there a written message to 
his ancestor Tenji Tenno, by which he communicated the whole 
matter to him and besought him to ward off this calamity. 

Of so much importance were the “Dragon-god of the strong 
Rock” and his sacred pond. It is the first time that we meet 
the word tatsu used separately' in the sense of dragon (in the 
Nihongi only to be found in the name Tatsuta, “Dragon-field”), 
and we may be sure that we meet here with a very old Japanese 
dragon-divinity. The same pond is mentioned in the Nihon koki °, 
but without the name of the god to whom it belonged. We 
read there in a proclamation of the Emperor Kwammu in the 
year 796 A. D. the following: “The Dazaifu has reported that in 


2 Ch. X, p. 173. 

4 H M flf * . M ^ 1*1 . 5 Ch. X, p. 174. 

6 B ’ written in 841; Ch. V, K. T. K. Vol. Ill, p. 2: 

iffl 4 * iB US - + Ifc * . # 

2 
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Hi go province, Aso district, there is in the mountains a water 
( numa , not only a swamp, but a water bigger than a pond 

and smaller than a lake) which is called “The Sacred Pond” 
(ip|gy&’ Shinreichi). For many years past even in times of 
large floods or heavy droughts the water of that pond did not 
rise nor fall. Now, however, it has, without any reason, decreased 
more than twenty jo. According to the diviners this means eala- 
mit} r of drought (JpL^, kan-eki, litt. ‘pestilence of drought’)” 1 2 . 
In 840 it fell 40 jo s , and the Emperor ordered the people by 
proclamation to pray for averting this bad omen 3 . 

§ 9. An Emperor’s dragon-tail. 

In the Ainosho 4 a funny explication is given of the use of the 
word bird (M ID in the sense of clotcii ( Isl “same body”). 
According to some people, says the writer, this is due to the fact 
that the Emperor Ojin (270 — 310, the Empress Jingo’s son, 
deified as Hachiraan in 712) had a dragon’s tail, because he 
was a descendant of the sea-god (Jimmn Tenno, his ancestor, being 
the grandson of the sea-god’s daughter 5 ). In order to hide this 
tail he invented the suso or skirt. One day, however, when he 
left the room, the tail was still inside when a lady-in-waiting 
shut the sliding-doors and pinched the tail between them. Then 
the Emperor exclaimed: “Biryu”, “(I am) a tailed dragon”. 
Afterwards this word biryu was changed into bird with the 
meaning of “same body”, because the Emperor had meant to 
say that what was between the door was also belonging to his 
body (!). The author of the Ainosho believes the legend of Ojin 
TennS’s dragon’s tail, because, says he, Toyotamabime’s son 
Ugaya-fuki-aezu no Mikoto married his own aunt, also a daughter 
of the sea-god, a younger sister of his mother, called Tamayori- 
hime, with whom he begot four sons, the youngest of whom 
was Jimmu Tenno. Therefore in his opinion it is quite possible 
that Jimmu’s descendants had dragon -tails ! 

1 The same thing is to be found in the Nihon isshi, , , Ch. IV and 

XIII, K. T. K. Vol. VI, pp. 39 and 303. 

2 Shoku 'Nihon kohi, )||| WI 'i tten ' n 809; Ch. IX, K. T. K. Vol. 

Ill, p. 285. 

3 Same work, Ch. IX, p. 288. Cf. Ch. X, p. 293. 

4 ^ , an encyclopaedia written in 1446 by the Buddhist priest Gyogo, 

Ch. VII, nr 21, p. 19. 5 See above, p. 139. 


Verh. Kon. Akad. v ‘Weteusch. (Afd. Lelterk.) X. R. D1 XIII, X°. 2. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE CHINESE DRAGON AND THE DRAGON-HORSE AS OMENS IN JAPAN. 

In China the dragon often and the dragon-horse always belong, 
as we have stated above to the very good omens. The Japanese, 
who have altogether embraced the opinions of the Chinese upon 
the subject of forebodings, did not hesitate to believe in the 
truth of their assertions also in regard to the appearance of 
dragons. 


§ 1. Plying dragon as horse of a ghost or a sien. 

The Chinese dragon, flying through the air, is mentioned in 
the Nihongi \ where we read: “On the first day of the fifth 
month of the first year of the Empress Saimei’s reign (655) there 
appeared in the sky a man riding on a dragon. In shape he 
resembled a Chinese, and he wore a blue (broad-rimmed bamboo) 
hat (covered with) oiled silk. Galloping from Katsuragi peak he 
disappeared into the Ikoma mountains; at noon he galloped away 
from the top of Sumi no e (Suroiyoshi, ’s Pine-tree Peak 

in a western direction”. 

The Fusu ryakki 3 gives the same legend and adds: “The people 
of that time said: ‘It is the soul of Soga Toyora no O-omi 
Emishi”. This was a famous minister who had died in A. D. 645, 
son of Umako and grandson of Iname, the first protectors of 
Buddhism; Iname had erected the first Buddhist temple, Kogenji 
or Katsuragi-Aem, which was destroyed in 645 at the fall of the 
Soga family. Although it is not stated in the text of the Nihongi, 
probably the appearance of this dragon, as horse of a sien 4 , in 
the beginning of the Empress’s reign was a very good omen, as 


-1 Book 1, Ch. II, pp. 43-59. 2 Ch. XXVI, P . 457. 

3 ^ |5§. , written about 1150 by the Buddhist priest Kwo-en, & 

teacher of the famous Genku ; K. T. K. \ol. VI, p. 510, Ch. 1Y. 

4 See above, Book I, Ch, III, § 9, p. 83. 
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well as that of the yellow dragon which was seen ascending 
from the northwestern mountains to the sky in A. D. 887, at the 
Emperor Uda’s accession to the Throne \ 

§ 2. Dragon-horses. 

In the Nihongi 2 we read: “The Emperor (Kotoku Tenno, in 
the sixth year of his reign, i. e. 650) said: ‘When a holy 
sovereign appears in the world and reigns the empire, Heaven 
in correspondence therewith gives good omens. In olden times, 
under the reign of the monarchs of the Western country (China), 
Ch c eng Wang of the Cheu dynasty and Ming Ti of the Han dynasty 
[in reality of the Tsin dynasty], white pheasants appeared. Under 
the reign of the Japanese Emperor Honda (Ojin Tenno, 270 — 310 
A. D.) a white raven nestled in the Palace, and in the time of 
the Emperor Osazaki (Nintoku Tenno, 311 — 399 A. D.) a dragon- 
horse ryu-me, or tatsu no uma ) 3 appeared in the West. 

Thus from olden times down till the present day there are many 
instances of the appearance of lucky omens in correspondence 
with the presence of virtuous men”. 

Also the Engishiki 4 enumerates the dragon-horse among the 
lucky omens (jjqfi 3$§). It is called there a “divine horse” ( ffy J|), 
and is described as follows: “It has a long neck and wings at 
its sides. When it treads upon the water it does not sink” 5 6 . 
The dragon is mentioned in the same list, with the following 
description borrowed from China: “He has five colours and walks 
(or flies) about; he can make himself invisible or visible, small 
or big”. 

The Shoku Nihongi 0 and the Shoku Nihon koki 7 quote Chinese 


1 Fuso ryakki, Ch. XXII, p. 037 : 

2 Ch. XXV, P- 451: gg £ ft ^ g|J |g £ ^ ^ 

3 See above, pp. 56 sqq. 

“Ceremonies of the Engi era” (901 — 922), written in 927 by 
Fujiwara no Tokihira and Tapaiiira ( and ); Ch. XXI, 

Section , K. T. K. Vol. XIII, p. 653: -Kit,#, ft® IS 

5 Cf. the Shui ying fu, above p. 57. 

6 Hf 0 written in 797; Ch. IX, K. T. K. Vol. II, p. 145: “The Hiao 

king, Sect. “Covenants of assisting gods”, says: ‘When the Son of Heaven is obedient 
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expressions in regard to tortoises and dragons appearing as signs 
of tlie reign of a good emperor. 

The Nihon Sanclai jitsurohu 1 compares a cloudy vapour, which 
hung under the sun on the 27th day of the 7th month ot 
A. D. 883, with a dragon-horse, and states that in A. D. 885 the 
“dragon- star” (f§J|l) appeared twice 2 , reason why the name 
of the era was changed (apparently it was considered a had 
omen), as the Emperor informed to the people in a proclamation, 
and GwangyS 9 was replaced by Ninna 1. 

In the Konjaku monogatari 3 we find a much mutilated passage 
about a dragon-horse which flew through the air in Shomu 
Tenno’s time (724-749). 

The Masn hag ami 4 mentions the dragon-horse only in regard 
to its capacity of crossing broad rivers. In 1221, when Hojo 
Yoshitoki marched from Kamakura to Kyoto against the Emperor 
Juntoku, the rivers Fujigawa and Tenryugawa (^CjjfJII, 
“Celestial Dragon-River”) were swollen by the rains to such a 
degree, “that even a dragon-horse could not have crossed them”. 

An interesting passage with regard to the dragon-horse is found 
in the TalheUd \ where such an excellent horse 0 is said to 
have been presented by Enya Takasada to the Emperor Godaigo 
(1318—1339). His Majesty praised it highly, and said that it 
was certainly a “Heavenly horse” (temma, % J§). At his question 
whether the fact that such a horse had appeared during his reign, 
was a good or a bad omen, the answer of the courtiers was, that it 
was an extremely lucky sign, due to His Majesty’s own virtues. 
As phoenixes appeared at the Chinese Emperor Shun’s time 


to liis parents, celestial dragons descend and terrestrial tortoises appear’.” ( 

Wi il* % 0 . % T* # > % f I ^ H {H j. cr. aim 

38, 40, 43 sq. 


e, pp. 


7 iHf B 4 ^ §6’ ' VI ' itten in 809 1 Ch - xvm > K.T.K. Vol. IN, p. 401. 

1 0 2js E* ^ M i§’ w,itten in 901 : Ch - XL1V > K.T.K. Vol. IV, p. 607. 
Cf. the Fit so ryakki , Ch. XX, K.T.K. Vol. VI, p. 616. 

2 Ch. XL' VII, p. 057. 

3 4 P 1 #1 If • w, iUe " b >' M,NAM0T0 no Takaktoi . 7® ® < who lived 

1004—1077, i. e. Uji Dai n agon: Ch. XI, K.T.K. Vol. XVI, p. 546. 


4 fjlt’ written in 1340 — 1350: Ch. II, K- T. K. Vol. XVII, p. 1012. 

5 2|! gg , written about 1382; Ch. XIII. p. 1. 

6 MYcellcnt horses were often called '-flying dragons” ( f | , fei Umg) by the 

Chinese, cf. the Nikon kuki, Ch. XII, K. T. K. Ill, p. 48, and the Shoku Nihon koki 
Ch. Ill, K.T K. Ill, p. 199. ’ 
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(supposed to have reigned B. C. 2255—2205), and a kilin in the 
age of Confucius, so this heavenly horse was an excellent omen for 
the period, foreboding at the same time the Emperor’s long 
reign and life, and the glory of Buddhism. They further related 
how at the time of a Chinese Emperor, Muh Wang of the Cheu 
dynasty, eight heavenly horses had appeared, all having different 
names, and how the Emperor, drawn by them all, had visited every 
place of the world So all those present congratulated Godaigo 
with his horse, except Fujiwara no Fujifusa. When his opinion 
was asked, he declared to be convinced that it was not a good 
omen, and he too referred to Chinese examples to confirm his 
statement. The houses of two Emperors of the Han dynasty, 
Wen and Kwang Wu, who had refused such presents, had had 
a long and lucky reign, he said, while that of Muh, who had 
used the eight heavenly horses, had soon declined. Those horses 
were, only a metamorphosis of the Fang constellation ( ffj , the 
eleventh of the zodiacal constellations), and an omen of the fall 
of the Cheu dynasty. Godaigo, on hearing these words, was 
angry and put a stop to the festivities of the day. Hot believing 
Fujifusa’s pessimistic prediction he accepted the horse, and a 
few years later (1336) the great schism of the Southern and 
Northern Courts seemed to prove the truth of Fujifusa’s words. 

The same work 1 2 relates how the Emperor Godaigo gave the 
aforesaid dragon-horse to Nitta Yoshisada, when he despatched 
him to Owari province (1335). It was expected to cover the 
distance, which would have required four or five days with an 
ordinary horse, in half a day, so that he could be back in Kyoto 
that very evening. In a few hours he arrived in Omi province, 
but there the animal suddenly died, which was, of course, a very 
evil foreboding. 

Finally, we may mention a dragon-horse which certainly was 
not a harbinger of evil, namely that on which the Empress Jingo 
after her Consort Chuai’s death (200 A. D.) flew through the air 
to Sugiyaraa at Ikeda, Buzen province, where she prayed to the 
gods for assistance with respect to her expedition against Korea. 
Then the Four Deva Kings, with eight white flags (Hacbiman 
A») in their hands, descended from Heaven 3 . 


1 Cf. above, p. 59. 

2 Ch. XIV, p. 14. 

3 Sansha takusen ryakushu , = ¥±tf : author unknown; the year 

Keian 3 (1650) is mentioned as date of the epdogue. Zoku zoku gunsho ruiju, Vol. I, 
p. 741. 
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§ 3. Carriage of a ghost drawn through the air by eight dragons. 

In connection with the same Emperor a third tale in the 
Taiheiki 1 may be mentioned. Omori Morinaga, who had conquered 
Godaigo’s loyal general, Kusunoki Masashige (1836), one evening 
saw the latter’s ghost appearing in the garden and trying to 
deprive him of his sword. He questioned the spirit by whom 
he was accompanied, whereupon Masashige answered that the 
Emperor Godaigo, that Emperor’s son Prince Morinaga (killed at 
Kamakura in 1385) and Nitta Yoshisada had come with him. 
Omori lighted a torch and, looking upwards, discovered in a big 
cloud twenty demons carrying on their shoulders the Imperial 
sedan-chair; then followed the Prince in a carriage drawn by 
eight dragons 2 , and Yoshisada rode in front with more than 
three thousand horsemen. This reminds us of a sentence in the 
Gempei seisuiki 3 , a quotation from the Ba-iku-kyb 4 , which says 
that “in heaven a horse is made into a dragon and among men 
a dragon is made into a horse” 5 . The number eight is stereo- 
typical in these legends about dragons ridden by kings or gods, 
or drawing their carriages. So we read about a Buddhistic god 
with twelve faces and forty two arms brandishing swords and 
lances, and riding eight dragons in the air amidst rain and wind °. 

§ 4. A dragon appears as a good omen- 

The Kanden jihitsu 7 describes a dragon which was seen under 
a bridge near TJnawa village, Harima province, at the foot of 
Mount Shiko. It was seven shaku long, had one horn, hands 
and feet, and its body had the colour of leaves of a tree tinged 
with a golden lustre. It was a beautiful animal, exactly like the 
red dragons on pictures. When the villagers descended from the 


1 Ch. XXIII, p. 3. 

^ 87 . 

3 Ch. XXXVII, p. 982. 

^ J£3|S«. 

5 % _t - a 7 > A ^ - n f| ^ % m 

6 See below, Ch. IV, Taiheiki, Ch. XII, p. 96. 

7 ® ^ Wlitten the same author who wrote the Kanden kohitsu , 
i. e. Ban Sukeyoshj, 'ffj? yt) 1 • who lived 1732—1806. 
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bridge and stroked its horn, it was not afraid or angry, but 
apparently rejoiced. Afterwards the skin of this divine dragon 
was found near by, on the other side of the river. “This was 
not an evil dragon or a poisonous snake, but probably a lucky 
omen of a good reign. The fact that the crop of that very 
autumn was good, was brought into connection with the appearance 
of the dragon, which was (therefore) said to be a venerable 
being” K 


1 Hyakka setsurin, Vol. m t — • , Ch. IV, p. 172. The Gwculan keiroku, ^ 
if$i (written in 1775 by Nakayama Koyo, '(fjl jjj , Hyakka setsurin, 

Vol. jOE T- p. 419) speaks about the officials appointed in ancient China for rearing 
dragons (cf. above, Book I, Ch. Ill, § 8, p. 82), which were not real dragons but horses; 
further, it treats of dragon pictures. 

Another work of the Hyakka setsurin {Konyo manroku, written 

in 1763 by Aoiu Konvo, ^ ^ (^ , Hyakka setsurin, Vol. 3E _t. p. 880) 

mentions dragon-bones (cf. above, Book I, Ch. Ill, § 17, pp. 90 sqq). A Dutchman, to 
whom the author, Aoiu, showed such a bone, declared it to be a stone, in agreement 
with a Chinese work. 



CHAPTER III. 


CAUSING RAIN. 

§ Shinto gods. 

The ancient annals of Japan very frequently speak of heavy 
droughts which threatened the country with hunger and misery. 
They were considered to be punishments, or at any rate plagues, 
from the gods, which could only be stopped by earnest prayers 
and offerings to the same divinities. The old, dragon-shaped 
river-gods (the “river-uncles”, -f£|, haw a no kami ) especially, 
from olden times believed to be the givers of rain, were besought 
not to withhold their blessings any longer from the parched 
and suffering land. 

The Nihonyi ' tells us that in the first year of the Emperor 
Kdgyoku’s reign (612) there was a long drought which could 
not be stopped by the Shinto priests. In Aston’s translation this 
passage runs as follows: “25th day. The Ministers conversed with 
one another, saying: — ‘In accordance with the teachings of 
the village hafuri [Shinto priests], there have been in some 
places horses and cattle killed as a sacrifice to the Gods of the 
various (Shinto) shrines, in others frequent changes of the market- 
places [both old Chinese customs'], or prayers to the River-gods. 
None of these practices have had hitherto any good result’. 
Then Soga no Oho-omi [Iruka, the last of the Soga’s, who was 
killed in 615, together with his father Emishi; all the Sola’s 
Iname, Umako, Emishi and Iruka, were mighty ministers and 

great protectors of Buddhism] answered and said: ‘The 

Mahayana Sutra ought to be read by way of extract 1 2 3 in the 
temples, our sins repented of, as Buddha teaches, and thus with ' 
humility rain should be prayed for' ”. 


1 Ch. XXIV, K.T. K. Vol. I, p. 410. 

2 Cf. Aston’s note to this passage ( Mhongi , Vol. II, p. 174, note 4), and Florenz’s 
note 3 {Nihongi, Jcipanische Annalen, Rook XXII — XXX, sec. ed., p. 75) 

3 ^ HI’ tcndoku-, Aston, p. 175, note 1: “the read.ng of passages of a book to 
represent the whole”. 
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“27th day. In the South Court of the Great Temple, the images 
of Buddha and of the Bosatsu (Bodhisattvas), and the images 
of the four Deva Kings, were magnificently adorned. A multi- 
tude of priests, by humble request, read the Mahayana Suti*a. 
On this occasion Soga no Oho-omi held a censer in his hands, 
and having burnt incense in it, put up a prayer”. 

“28th day. A slight rain fell”. 

“29th day. The prayers for rain being unsuccessful, the reading 
of the Sutra was discontinued”. 

“8th month, 1st day. The Emperor made a progress to the 
river-source of Minabuehi. Here he knelt down and prayed, 
worshipping towards the four quarters, and looking up to Heaven 
[Chinese style, as the Buddhist prayers had been without result]. 
Straightway there was thunder and a great rain, which eventually 
fell for five days, and plentifully bedewed the Empire. [One 
writing has: — ‘For five days there was continuous rain, and the 
nine grains ripened’]. Hereupon the peasantry throughout the 
Empire cried with one voice: ‘Bansai’, and said: ‘An Emperor 
of exceeding virtue’ ”. 

Among the eighty five Shinto shrines to which messengers 
were despatched by the Court to pray for rain , the Engishiki 1 
mentions several river and water-deities, e. g. the gods of 
Kibune 2 and Nibu no kawakami 3 , but also the Wind-gods of 
Tatsuta 4 , the Thunder-god of Kamo 3 and many others. The 
Nihongi 0 repeatedly uses the same words in regard to these 
prayers, namely: “The Emperor sent claibu officials of 

a high rank) as envoys to the different Shinto temples in order 
to pray for rain ; he also despatched messengers to pray to the 
god O-imi of Hirose and to the Wind-gods of Tatsuta 
‘Dragonfield’) ’. Was it accidental that the Wind-gods, who appeared 
to be also givers of rain, had their shrine at a place called 


' ch - 111 Oft jft =, El B| £?), *■ T. K. Vol. XIII, p. 142: §f gj „||| 

SAtil. 

* 8ltB jjct — a. 

5 nnmm* 

6 Ch. XXX, P, 565: * ^ £ gg % || §g flfch ff Hj . %. jg ^ 

s m -k a if fifl BJ SUf . 
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“Dragon-field”? The word tatsu, dragon, is, as far as I know, not 
found in the Nihongi, except in this name, but the fact that 
the ancient Japanese had such a word indicates that they them- 
selves knew a kind of dragons before they were taught by 
Koreans and Chinese about the existence of the Chinese dragons. 
They identified these tatsu with the lung ), and, as we have 
seen above (p. 138), wrote the name of their “water-fathers”, 
mizuchi, with the character &L> k c iu (the horned dragon), while 
the word okami was written by means of a character, partly 
consisting of rain and dragon. 

Their dragons were karni, gods ', who lived in rivers and seas, 
valleys and mountains (in rivulets, lakes and ponds), bestowing 
rain on their worshippers. That those river-gods could also cause 
wind we learn from the above quoted passage of the Nihongi 1 2 , 
where the god of the Northern river is said to have made a 
whirlwind arise in order to submerge the calabashes. So the 
three kinds of dragons, to be found in Japan, original Japanese, 
Chinese and Indian, all have one feature in common, i. e. the 
faculty of causing rain ; while the winds belong to the dominion 
of the former two. 

The Slioku Nihongi 3 states that in 715 the Emperor Gwammei 
sent messengers to pray for rain to “famous mountains and large 
rivers’ ’ (=g lU * JII ), whereupon the rain came down in torrents 
within a few days. It is remarkable that he at the same time 
established religious festivals in the two great Buddhist temples 
of Nara, Kofukuji and Horyuji, and despatched messengers to 
the different Shinto temples with nusa (it* , offerings of hemp 
and bark-fibre 4 ). We often observe this dualism in the measures 
taken by the Emperors to stop drought or too much rain, 
especially in later times, when Buddhism became more and more 
powerful 3 . 


1 Satow, The Revival of pure Shinto, Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
App. Vol. Ill 1, p. 43; Aston, Shinto, p. 9. 

2 Ch. XI, p. 197. 3 Ch. VI, K. T. K. Vol. II, p. 92. 

4 Cf. Aston, Shinto, pp. 213 seqq. 

5 Cf. Samlai jihuroku, Ch. V, K. T. K. Vol. IV, pp. 87 seq. : “On the fifteenth day 
the Emperor sent messengers to the Seven temples of Famous Shinto gods near the 

capital in order to offer nusa and to pray for rain On the sixteenth he invited 

priests of all the great Buddhist temples, CO men, to come to the Palace and read 
there the Dai llannya kyu (Mahaprajnaparamita sutra) by way of extract; this was 
limited to a space of three days: it is a prayer for sweet rain (in the text three 
months is written: if this is right, the meaning must be, that this sutra, in praying for 
rain, never had to be read longer than three months; but probably the character 
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The Shinto gods who were believed to cause rain were also 
considered to be able to put a stop to it, and we often read 
of prayers offered to them to that effect. In times of drought 
mostly messengers were despatched to the different rain-bestowing 
gods within the so-called gokinai ( 3l gjj! pfc) ), the five provinces 
adjoining the capital, i. e. Yamashiro, Yamato, Kawachi, Izumi 
and Settsu The most_ powerful in this respect was apparently 
the river-god of JSibu kaivahami ( ^ tfg ill h jfilfi) mentioned 
in the Engishiki 2 among the ten temples of Yoshino district, 
Yamato province. Not only hemp and fibre were offered to this 
river-god, but occasionally also a black horse in order to cause 
him to give rain 3 . His dragon-shape is evident from the term 
“Rain-master ' ( M ffi , U-sM, by which he was often designated 
in imitation of the Chinese dragons 4 , and which appears to have 


^ is a misprint for ). On the eighteenth day it thundered, and a little rain 
slightly moistened (the earth). On the nineteenth there was an earthquake, and the 
slight rain forthwith stopped. The reading of the sUtra was prolonged for two days 
more, because a good, moistening rain had not yet been obtained”. 

1 Shoku Nihongi , Ch. VII, XI, XXXVII, K.T.K. Vo). II, pp. 103, 187, 676. 

2 Ch. IX, K.T.K. Vol. XIII, p. 291. 

3 Shoku Nihongi , Ch. XXXIX, p. 739 : J& ^ ft # £ J|| _t „ 

$r 3H!i o Nihon koki, Ch. XVII, K. T. K. Vol. Ill, p. 82. Engishiki , Ch. Ill” 


K.T. K. Vol. XIII, p. 144. 

4 Cf. above, Book I, Ch. V, pp. 109 sqq. We find this term passim in the Shoku Nihon 
koki (K. T. K. Vol. Ill, p. 281 : ph mi * # tk m m , “The Rain-Masters 
suddenly ran on the four seas” (i. e. it rained over the whole country; p. 287: 


& HE 'fr y ft £ ill ± pg T0 JE 3l & ±. “The higher 

order of the principal fifth rank was conferred upon the Rain-Master, god of Nibu 
kawakami, who (hitherto) possessed the lower order of the principal fifth rank”; p. 
300 (then he was raised to the lower order of the secondary fourth rank); p. 313 
(prayers for rain having been made at the temple of the same Rain-Master by an 
Imperial envoy, that very evening the rain came down); p. 397 (nusa were offered to 
him in order to cause him to stop the continuous rains); p. 402: “Nusa and silk were 
offered to the upper and lower shrines of Matsuo and Kamo, and to the shrines of 
Kibune and the Rain-Master, in order to pray for a sweet rain”; in the Sandai 
jitsuroku, K.T.K. Vol. IV, p. 41: nusa and a blue (i. e. dark) horse offered to the Rain - 
Master of Nibu kawakami, in order to stop the continuous rains; p. 395: nusa offered 
with the same purpose; p. 465: the same god raised to the principal third rank, and 
a black horse offered to him in order to cause rain; etc.; and in the Nihon isshi, 
K.T.K. Vol. VI, Ch. XVIII, p. 184: nusa offered to the Rain-Master, to stop the rain; 
Ch. XXVI, p. 270: elevated to the secondary fifth rank and prayed to for rain; Ch. 
XXVII, p. 285: a black horse offered to him and prayed to for rain; p. 286: nusa 
offered; Ch. XXXI, p. 334: nusa and a horse offered, for stopping the continuous rains; 
p. 337: nusa offered and prayers made for rain; Ch. XXXVII, p. 412: nusa and a 
white horse from the Imperial stables offered in order to cause the Rain-Master to stop 
the abundant rains. 
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been given to him as a special title. He was also prayed to for 
stopping wind an rain 

The Kimpisho 2 states that Court nobles had the care of the 
offerings sent by the Emperor to the Mbu and Kibune shrines 
in order to pray for rain or to cause the dragon-gods to put a 
stop to continuous rains. These nobles, however, did not go there 
themselves, but despatched officials of the Jingikwan, or, on 
special occasions, Court officials (kurabito). There were sixteen 
Shinto shrines the gods of which were worshipped for the purpose 
of causing or stopping rain, namely the seven “Upper shrines” 
(those of Ise, Iwashimizu, Kamo, Matsuo, Hirano, Inari and 
Kasuga), and further those of Oharano, Tamato Ishigami, Hirose 
and Tatsuta, Sumiyoshi, Nibu and Kibune 3 . 

Finally, in Buzen province, Kamige district, there was in the 
so-called Tntsu no fuclii (Hf or “Dragon’s Pool”, an 

originally Japanese dragon, who was famous for bestowing rain 
upon those who prayed to him 4 . And in Echizen province, Sakai 
district, there is still nowadays a Shinto shrine of Kokuryu Myojin, 
M hI “the Black Dragon-god”, on the bank of the 

Kaznryu-gawa, ji 5p( |||‘ J|| , or “River of the Nine-headed Dragon”, 
also called Kokuryu-yawa, or “Black Dragon’s Flood”. If one 
prays there for rain, his prayer is certainly heard 5 . 

§ 2. Horses offered to Shinto gods. 

With regard to the horses offered to the rain-gods, we may 
refer to another passage °, where we read that in 83S white horses 
were offered twice to the god of Kibune ( || Tfr jfg§), on Mount 
Kurama near Kyoto, another famous rain-god, and to the afore- 


1 Shoku Nihon kuki, Ch. VIII, p. 247. 

2 a work ' VliUe n in the Kenryaku era (1211-1212) by the Emperor 
Juntoku; Gunsho ruijv, Vol. XVI, nr 467, Ch. ""p , pp. 1072 seq. See below, Ch. V, § 4. 

3 ± 'b tfc , *JS#*i*, MM, ft EB , 

ft rf > H 

4 Buzenkokushi, H if |gj written in 1865 by Takada Yoshichika 

’ IHJ 

B9 ^ ch - IV >±> p- 31 ■ 


5 Nihon shukyu fuzokushi (written in 1902, see below. 


Ch. Ill, § 12), p. 325. 

6 Shoku Nihon koki, Ch. Ml, p. 24/: “Nusa, silk and a white horse were offered 
to the god of Kibune and to the Rain-Master-god of Nibu kawakami- this was done 


in order to therewith pray to them to stop the ru 


tin 
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said “Rain-Master”, in order to stop the rain. The offering to 
the latter of a blue (i. e. dark coloured) horse in 859 (for stop- 
ping rain) and of a white one in 875 and 888 is stated in the 
Sanclai jitsuroku while black horses were twice offered to the 
same god in 877, as well as in 880 and 885 2 . It is no wonder 
that the Emperor repeatedly elevated this mighty river-god to 
a higher rank 3 . The Kimpishu 4 , a work written in the Kenryaku 
era (1211 — 1212) bij the Emperor Jontoku, says that, when at that 
time officials of the Jingikwan, the Department of Shinto Rites 
and Ceremonies, went to the shrines of Nibu (the “Rain-Master”) 
and Kibune, in order to pray for rain or to beseech these gods 
to stop the too abundant rains, they took a sacred horse with 
them from the Imperial stables, and when Kurabito (kurodo, or 
kurando, m a , officials of the kurodo-dokoro, wffiich had the 
care of the Imperial decrees) went to those temples, one of the 
Emperor’s ordinary horses or one taken from the stables of the 
retired Emperor was deemed sufficient. In case of stopping rain 
a red horse, and when rain was required a white horse was 
offered, for the colour red was avoided in praying for rain. The 


1 Ch. Ill, p. 41. “From the fifth month to the present month (the eighth) it had 
rained continuously, so that messengers were sent to the shrine of the Rain-Master of 
Nibu kawakami in Yaraato province, and nusa and a blue horse etc. were presented 
to him; this was done in order to supplicate him to stop the rain”. Ch. XXVII, p. 
416: nusa and a white horse offered to the god of Nibu kawakami to cause him to 
stop the rain. Ch. XLIV, p. 606: nusa offered to the shrines of Ise, Kamo, Matsuo, 
Inari, Kibune and Nibu kawakami, and to the last also a white horse, on account of 
the heavy rains and the bad omens. 

2 Sanclai jitsuroku, Ch. XXXI, p. 464 : a black horse offered to the god of Nibu 
kawakami, and nusa to the god of Kibune, with prayers for rain. Ch. XXXI, p. 465: 
the god of Nibu kawakami raised to the principal third rank, nusa and a black horse 
offered to him, and prayers said for rain. Ch. XXXVII, p. 543 : nusa offered to the 
gods of eleven Shinto shrines (Kamo and others) and prayers said for rain; but a black 
horse added to the offerings sent to the temple of Nibu kawakami. Ch. XLV11I, p. 
666: nusa and a black horse offered to the Rain-Master-god of Nibu kawakami. 

3 Comp, the above notes. Shoku Nihon kdki, Ch. IX, pp. 287, 300 etc. 

4 It 3$#; Gunsho ruiju, Vol. XVI, nr 467, Ch. J> , pp. 1072 seq : JjjjJj 

Ho 

MMZ. IS flip pE 5^ 

Ifc M pf ^ H > 

Ifcil ifc & o 
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Enyishiki ’, on the contrary, states that in the Engi era (901 — 922) 
a white horse was offered in the former case, a black one in 
the latter. This may have varied at different times; red (or 
blue, i. e. dark coloured), black and white were at any rate the 
colours, of which red was limited to cases in which the stopping 
of rain was prayed for. 

§ 3. Buddhism wins field. 

Especially in the last of the six oldest Japanese Standard 
Histories (the Rikkokushi, *B&), i-e. the Sanclai jitsuroku 
(written in 910), we see the Buddhist priests gradually prevailing 
in their struggle against the ShintSists. Whereas formerly in times 
of drought there was only one way of averting this evil, namely 
praying and offering to the Shinto rain-gods, and among them 
especially to the dragon-shaped river-gods, now the Emperors 
began to employ Buddhistic assistance at the same time, or 
sometimes even without addressing the Shinto deities. 

It is most characteristic that in the seventh month of 877, 
when such a heavy drought prevailed that the Prime Minister, 
Fujiwara no Mototsune, tendered his resignation because he con- 
sidered it a sign of his bad government, nothing was said about 
prayers or offerings to Shinto gods 1 2 . The Emperor did not accept 
Mototsune’s resignation, and ascribed the drought to a curse of 
the Empress Jingo's mausoleum at Tatanami (^g ^)J) in Yamato, 
whither he accordingly sent messengers to investigate the matter. 
They reported that a stag had been cut to pieces and eaten, 
and that peasants had cut down three hundred and thirty two 
trees near the mausolea, the guilty officials were punished, but 
the drought continued. Then one hundred Buddhist priests were 
summoned to the Shishinden (a building of the Palace) and there 
read the Daihannya (Mahaprajnaparamita) sutra for three days; 
this was the sutra to be read in autumn, but at the same time 
used in causing raiu. After two days a thunderstorm arose and 
clouds covered the sky. A slight rain fell, but this was not suffi- 
cient, so that the sutra reading was prolonged for two days and 
the Ni-o (fr £) sutra was read. The next day even the water 
of the pond in the Shinsenen, or Sacred Spring Park fsee bfflnw 
§ 4), was required to drain the rice-fields; in one day and one 
night the pond was quite dry. Then the Emperor sent messengers 


1 Quoted ibidem. 

2 Sandai jitsuroku , Ch. XXXI, pp. 466 seq. 
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to Jingo’s mausoleum, in order to apologize for the cutting of 
the trees and the killing of the stag. Sutras were read there for 
five days without any result whatever, and some of the bonzes 
were so ashamed that they stole away. One of them, however, 
the well-known high-priest Dento Daihoshi ', gave the advice to 
have one of his pupils try his magic art of making rain by means 
of tantras. Then the latter was summoned, and was clever enough 
to take a limit of five days. The next day an earthquake and 
a thunderstorm announced the good result of the tantras, the 
rain poured down for three days, and there was great joy in the 
Palace and in the land. 

Two years before, in 875, messengers were despatched to fifteen 
great Buddhist temples, and the Daihannya sutra was read in 
order to obtain rain 2 . Sixty Buddhist priests read the same holy 
text in the Taikyokuden (a building of the Palace), and fifteen 
others recited the Daiunrin sein kyb ( ||| , “Great 

Cloud- wheel Rainpraying sutra”) 3 in the above mentioned park 
Shinsenen. High officials went to the Imperial mausoleum at 
Pukakusa and, apologizing for the evil that might have been 
done, they prayed for benevolence, for the Jingikwan, the 
Department of Shinto rites and ceremonies, had declared the 
drought to be a curse ou account of the cutting of trees at this 
mausoleum. 


§ 4. The Sacred Spring Park. 

The Shinsenen Sacred Spring Park”) was an impor- 

tant place in the days of old, and it is mentioned innumerable 
times in the ancient annals, from the Nihon kbki down to the 
Fusb ryakki. The ways in which it is spoken of, however, are 
quite different. In the older works the Emperors are said to have 
visited it many times for their amusement, to see westlers etc., 
but in the Scindai jitsuroku it appears to have become the place 
where Buddhist services were held in order to obtain rain. Besides 
in 875 we read about such a ceremony in 877, when Dento 
Daihoshi, the same who a month later recommended his pupil 
for making rain by means of tantras 4 , went to the park at the 
head of twenty one other Buddhist priests, and, practising the 
method of reciting the “Sutra of the golden- winged bird-king” 

cf. Fuisu ryakki, Ch. XX, K.T. K. Vol. VI, p. 598. 

2 Ch. XXVII, pp. 414 seq. 

3 This is the Mahameghci sutra, treated in the Introduction, § 4, pp. 25 sqq. 

4 See above, § 3, this page. 
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(no doubt the Garnda, to frighten the dragon and make him 
ascend) prayed for rain. The next day another high-priest, the 
Risshi Enju, and a high member of the Board of Ceremonies, 
Tachibana Ason, were sent by the Emperor to the Daibutsu of 
Todaiji at Kara, in order to pray there for three days; yet it 
was all in vain. Then the river-god of Kako 2 in Hitachi province 
and Karo 3 in Inaba were elevated to higher ranks, and messengers 
were sent to all the Imperial mausolea with the announcement 
that the nengo (name of the era) was changed (from Jogwan to 
Gwangyo, a means of averting the continuation of the evil, i. e. 
the drought) 4 . Then followed what is told above (§ 3). It is 
interesting to observe how the assistance of the ancient Shinto 
deities was not called in before the Buddhist priests had proved 
to be unable to cause rain, and even then no prayers or offerings 
took place, as formerly, but the gods were only elevated to higher 
ranks, and the change of the nengo was only announced to the 
Imperial ancestors. 

It was the pond in the park which made the Buddhists choose 
it for their rain-prayers. We read in the Sanclai jitsuroku 3 that 
on the 23th day of the 6th month of 875 A. D., when all the 
performances of the Buddhist priests, related above °, had only 
caused a slight, insufficient rain to fall, an old man said: “In 
the pond of the Sacred Spring Park there is a divine dragon. 
Formerly in times of heavy drought the water of this pond was 
let out and the pond was dried up ; bells and drums were beaten, 
and when (the dragon) answered (the request), it thundered and 
rained. This is sure to have a good result”. Then the Emperor 
despatched high officials to the park and had the water let out. 


1 See above, Introd , p. 7; cf. Book I, Ch. V, § 3, p. 119. 

2 $$ jfl$ ( tL (“ rivers ”) >s in China the Ilwang-ho and the Yang-tsze 


kiang). 



4 Sandai jitsuroku, Ch. XXXI, p. 465. 

5 Ch. XXVII, P 415: & M ^ ^ 

ff^o $ £ f&ife . M. fa & 

W MM * fk ft oiE M 3% film & 

ft A. 

6 See above, § 3, p. 158. 
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Other officials, the Court musicians, took place on a dragon-boat 
a boat with a dragon-shaped prow, see above, Book I, 
pp. 83 sqq.) and beat bells and drums, sang and danced, 
so that their voices “made heaven shake”. The next day it 
thundered and rained a little, but after a short while the sky 
became clear again, and outside of Kyoto the dust was only 
moistened a little. On the 25th the result was the same, and 
on the 26th the officials, who incessantly, night and day, had 
been making music on the pond, were praised by the Emperor 
and were allowed to stop the work. 

From this passage we learn that the dragon of the pond in 
the Sacred Spring Park was originally not an Indian Naga, 
introduced by the Buddhists, but a Chinese, perhaps a Japanese, 
dragon, which formerly used to be forced to ascend and to make 
rain by depriving him of his element, the water, or by stirring 
him up by a terrible noise, according to the Chinese methods 
described above '. The Buddhist priests identified this dragon 
with an Indian Naga-king, whom they caused to give rain by 
reading sutras. In the seveuth century, however, the Chinese 
ideas prevailed at the Japanese Court, and the Emperor himself 
sometimes proceeded to a river, and, kneeling and bowing to the 
four quarters of the compass, prayed to Heaven in the Chinese way. 
Then it shundered and continuous rains made the crops thrive -. 

In 875 the old Chinese methods of causing rain apparently 
had sunk into oblivion at the Japanese Court, but were tried 
again when the old man turned the attention of the Courtiers 
to them, because the sutras failed to have any effect. 

Like the Shinto dragon-gods the dragon in the Sacred Spring 
Park was believed not only to be able to make rain, but also 
to posses the faculty of stopping it, if it was pouring too abundantly. 
Thus in 880 a Buddhist priest recited the Kwanchu ( j|§ Jf| , 
washing the head, baptism) sutra there for three days, in order 
to stop the rain 3 . 

Also the Xihon kiryaku 4 contains several passages relating to 
Buddhist rain-prayers in the park. In 972 the so-called “Law 
(method) of the Rain-praying-sutra" ( Seiukyu-hu , fj| pg 
i. e. the doctrine of the Maliamegha sutra , cf. above, pp. 25 sqq.) 

1 Book I, Ch. V, § 3, p. 119 ; cf. the Chinese lpgend concerning the Emperor Shi 
Hwang, whose soldiers made a terrible noise to frighten the dragon god (Book I Ch 
VI, § 7, p. 125). 

2 Fuso ryakki, Ch. IV, K. T. K. Vol. VI, p. 508, the Emperor Kwogyoku in 642. 

3 Sandal jitsuroku, Ch. XXXVII, p. 541. 

4 B , written after 1036, K. T. K. Vol. V. 

Verh. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. Dl. XIII, N° 2. 
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was practised there for nine days with a splendid result, as well 
as in 982, 985 and 1018 '. 

When leaving the Annals and turning to the legendary works, 
we obtaiu the following information. The Koujaku monogatari 1 2 
relates how in a time of heavy drought the Emperor ordered 
Kobo Daishi (774 — 835) to cause rain, and the saint for seven 
days practised the Doctrine of the Kain-praying-sutra in the 
Sacred Spring Park. Then there appeared on the right side of 
the altar a snake 3 , five shaku long, carrying a little gold-coloured 
snake, about five sun in length, and after a while both disappeared 
into the pond. Only four of the twenty priests who were sitting 
in a row could see the apparition. One of these elected ones 
asked what it meant, whereupon another answered that the 
appearance of the Indian dragon-king Zennyo, H , who lived 
in India in the Anavatapta 4 5 pond and was now living in the 
pond of the Sacred Spring Park, was a sign that the doctrine 
would be successful. And really, a dark cloud rose up in the 
Northwest, and soon the rain was pouring down. Thenceforth, 
whenever drought prevailed, the same doctrine was practised in 
the park, and never in vain. 

The Kojidan 3 states that this event occurred in the year 824. 
According to this work the Buddhist priest Shubin $jfc) 
requested the Emperor to be allowed to practise the Rain-prayer- 
doctrine himself instead of Kukai (Kobo Daishi), as he was as much 
experienced in such matters as the latter. This was granted, 
and he succeeded in causing thunder and rain in Kyoto, but 
not beyond Higashi yama. Then Kobo Daishi was ordered to 
make it rain over the whole of the country, which he promised 
to do within seven days. This limit, however, expired, and the 
sky was still cloudless as before. The saint, absorbed in medi- 
tation (samadhi), arrived at the conclusion that Shubin, his rival, 

1 Second Part, Ch. VI, p. 940; Ch. VII, p. 975; Ch. VIII, p. 986; Ch. XIII, p. H15; 
at the same time, in 1018, the “Five Dragons Festival’’, 3 l 1ft ^ , took place. 

2 K.T. K. Vol. XVI, Ch. XIV, nr 41, pp. 812 sq. 

3 Here we find the snake form of the Naga; in the Sandai jitsuroku and the 
Kojidan the god is called a dragon. 

4 |Sf H , translated into ffe- Buddhist works mention a female 

Naga, called , Zennyo, “Virtuous Woman”; but the same Naga is represented 

as a man with a dragon’s tail, standing on the clouds, in a picture of the ninth century 
in Kongobu-ji on Koya-san (Kokkwa, Nr 227, PI. I). Two other pictures representing 
this Naga, also on Koya-san, have not yet been described. Cf. Petruccj, Les documents 
de la Mission Chavannes, Revue de 1 Umversite de Bruxelles, Avril— Mai 1910 pp 495 so. 

5 written 1210—1220; Ch. Ill, K. T. K. Vol. XV, p. 65. 
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had caught all the dragons and shut them up in a water-pitcher 
by means of magical formulae (tantras). This was the reason 
why his (Kobo’s) own prayers were in vain. He decided, however, 
not to abandon his hope, and continued to recite the sutra. 
During the night of the second day he said : “In this pond is a 
dragon, called Zennyo, who pities mankind. To him I have prayed, 
and now I see him rising out of the midst of the lake, gold- 
coloured, about eight sun long, seated on the head of another 
dragon, eight shaku in length”. This was reported to the Emperor, 
who soon sent a messenger with offerings for the Dragon-King. 
And when the seven days of the new vow had expired, a heavy 
thunderstorm broke forth and a torrent of rain came down all 
over the country, so that the water of the pond overflowed the 
altar. As a reward for having saved the people from starvation, 
Kukai was elevated to the rank of Shosozu, bishop '. 

The Taiheiki 1 2 gives another version of the same legend. After 
having stated that the park was laid out in the time of the 
Emperor Kwammu (781 — 806) in- imitation of the Ling yiu 
(jl!!ffl)> the park of the Chinese Emperor Wen, of the Cheu 
dynasty, the author informs us that the same Japanese monarch 
(who built the Palace at Kyoto, the new capital which he 
founded and made his residence in 791), had two Buddhist 
monasteries built, on the East and West sides of the Sujaku 
gate, called Toji and Seiji, “the Eastern and the Western 
Monastery”. The former was under the direction of Kobo Daishi, 
who had to guard the Emperor’s rank, the latter stood under 
Bishop Shubin, who had to protect His Majesty's body. After 
Kobo Daishi’s return from China, Shubin, who had been the 
great man during Kobo’s absence, was cast into the shade by 
his rival. The Emperor, who had been in great admiration for 
Shubin’s miraculous magic power, now considered Kobo his 
superior. This was more than the ambitious Shubin could bear; 
he fostered a deep hatred against his sovereign as well as against 
his rival, and in order to revenge himself on the former he 
caught all the dragon-gods of the inner and outer seas by means 
of the power of his tantras, and shut them up in a water-pitcher. 
In this way he caused the terrible drought about which we read 
in the Konjaku monogatari and Kojidan; it lasted fully three 
months and made the people suffer immensely. Then Kobo Daishi 
reported to the Emperor that there was only one dragon, a 


1 The same legend is to be found in the Genko Shcikusho, Ch. I, K. T. K. Vol. 

XIV, p. 651. 2 Ch. XII, pp. 11 seqq. 
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Bodhisattva of higher rank than Shubin, namely the Dragon- 
king Zennyo of the Anavatapta pond 1 in Northern India, who 
was not in Shubin’s power. Immediately a pond was dug before 
the Palace and filled with pure water, whereupon Kobo invited 
the Dragon-king to come and live there. And behold, a gold- 
coloured dragon, eight sun long, appeared, seated on the head 
of a snake, more than nine shaku in length, and entered the 
pond. When Kobo had reported this lucky news, the Emperor 
sent a messenger wich all kinds of offerings in order to worship 
the Dragon-king. The result was marvellous, for soon it rained 
for three days all over the Empire. Since that day the Shingon 
sect flourished more aud more, and Kobo Daishi was highly 
revered by high and low. In vain Shubin worshipped Glundari 3 
and the Takshas, to destroy his enemy, for as soon as Kobo heard 
this, he began to worship Dai Itoku Myo-o and there was a 
violent struggle in the air between these two parties. “In order 
to make Shubin careless, Kobo caused the rumour of his own 
death to be spread, which created great sorrow among all classes 
of the people, but great joy in his enemy’s heart. As Kobo had 
expected, Shubin broke down his altar and stopped worshipping 
the demons, but at the same moment Kobo’s power struck him 
and he fell dead on the floor. His monastery soon decayed and 
disappeared, and Toji’s glory increased yearly. Kobo made a 
dragon of so-called ehiyaya (Imperata arundinacea, a kind of 
reed) and placed it upon an altar 4 . Then he promised to the 
selected crowd which had assembled, that he would cause the 
real dragon to stay in the park and protect the country by his 
doctrine, while the Dragon-king of reed would become a big 
dragon and go to the Anavatapta pond in India. According to 
another tradition the reed dragon ascended to the sky and flew 
away in an eastern direction, but stopped in Owari province, at 
Atsuta’s famous Shinto shrine, a lucky foreboding of the spreading 
of Buddha’s Law to the East. Kobo said: “When this Dragon- 
king (i. e. the real one) goes to another country, the pond will 
dry up, the land will be waste and the world will be in poverty. 
Then my priests (the Shingon priests) must pray to the Dragon- 
king to stay, and thus save the country”. 

So we know that the Buddhist priests, ordered by the different 

< 2 IS*I , King of the Yakshas. 

3 ^ $ f§ fl J) I identifled " ith Yam5nt aka, a manifestation of Maojum as 
“Destroyer of Yama”. 

4 Comp, above, pp. 113 sqq., the Chinese magical clay dragons. 
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Emperors to pray in the park for rain or for stopping rain, 
always belonged to the Shingon sect. 

The Kojklan 1 relates how in 1016 Bishop Shinkaku 
prayed for rain in the park and had a splendid success within 
a few hours, after a very long and heavy drought. The Naidaijin, 
one of the Ministers, had sent him a message to warn him that 
he would be derided by the world if he failed, but the bishop 
answered that it was not for himself, hut for the people’s sake 
that he would try. And behold, on the hour of the sheep dark 
clouds arose, a heavy thunderstorm burst forth and the rain fell 
down in torrents. 

In the Gempei seisuiki' 2 we read that in 1179 the “Secret 
Doctrine of the Rain-prayer-sutra” was practised in vain in the 
Sacred Spring Park, nor had the prayers of other powerful priests 
any effect, till at last a secret tune, played on a biwa at the 
shrine of Sumiyoshi, caused a continuous and heavy rain to fall 
down. According to the Hyakurensho \ the same sutra was read 
in the park in the years 1215 and 1224; and the Genku Shakusho 4 5 6 
relates the same thing about the year 1082. 

The Zoku kojidan 3 mentions a two-storied gate on the south- 
side of the park, which was destroyed by the “Dragon of the 
Sacred Spring”, who in Fujivvara no Saneyori’s time (899 — 970) 
entered this gate in the shape of a beautiful man. He sat down, 
and when he was asked from where he came, he answered that 
he lived in the West and had passed the gate on his way to 
another place. Then he disappeared, and at the same time the 
sky became dark and a terrible thunderstorm arose. Tradition 
said that the Buddhist bishop Genkwa was just reciting the 
Rain-prayer-sutra in the park, when the gate was destroyed. 

The Rimpisho 0 tells us that in case of drought the Court- 
officials had first of all the task of cleaning the Sacred Spring 
Park. Then they were ordered by the Emperor to go to the 

1 Ch. Ill, K. T. K. Vol. XV, p. 80. 

2 Ink ^ HE ’ “ ReC01 ’ d of the rise and fall °f the Minamoto and Taira 
Families’’, written by an unknown author about 1250; Ch. XVIII, p. 471. 

3 ^ , written after 1259, Ch. XII and XIII, K. T. K. Vol. XIV, pp. 195 

and 1212. 

4 itj MW' written before 1346 by the Buddhist priest Shiren, [Jjjj ( 
Ch. X, K.T. K. Vol. XIV, p. 813. 

5 probably written at the end of the thirteenth century, Ch. II, 
Gunsho ruijit, nr 487, Vol. XVII, p. 657, 

6 Cf. above, p. 156, note 2; Gunsho ruiju, Vol. XVI, nr 467, Ch. T , p. 1073. 
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park with some servants in order to sprinkle water on the 
stones near the pond (this was, of course, a kind of sympathetic 
magic) and to cry with loud voices the following words: “Give 
rain, o Sea-dragon-king” This was the custom in the author’s 
time, but not before that age. When this ceremony had no 
success within seven days, other Court-officials took their place. 
When their work was crowned with success, i.e. when it rained, 
they reported this to the Emperor and obtained food and clothes 
as a reward, whereupon they danced in the court-yard or at the 
entrance of the Palace. As to other rites, the Kimpisho mentions 
the praying for rain at the Imperial tombs 1 2 , and the reading 
of sutras in the Taikyokuden, a building of the Palace 3 , or in 
the seven great Buddhist temples of Nara (Todaiji, Kofukuji, 
Genkoji, Daianji, Yakushiji, Seidaiji and Horyuji), or in the 
different Shinto temples. In the Buddhist shrines the Seiukyo, 
i. e. the Mahamegha sutra 4 , in the Shinto sanctuaries the Kongu- 
liannya-hju, i. e. the Yajra-prajnaparamita sutra r> , were recited. 
Sometimes, for instance in the Owa era (961 — 963), the Great 
Bear was worshipped in the Sacred Spring Park, in order to 
obtain rain. 

An interesting legend is told about the Dragon of the Sacred 
Spring Park in the Taiheiki °. Although it has nothing to do 
with rain, we may mention this tale here in connection with 
the other stories concerning the same dragon. It runs as follows. — 
In 1335 the Emperor Godaigo was invited by the Dainagon 
Saionji Kimmune, one of the Fujiwara, to come to his house in 
order to see a new bathroom. This invitation was given with 
the intention to kill His Majesty, who would have stepped upon 
a loose board of the floor and dropped down upon a row of 
swords, put upright with the points upwards. Fortunately the 
Emperor was saved by the dragon of the pond in the park^ who 
in the night before he intended to go to the fatal house appeared 
to him in a dream in the shape of a woman, clad in a red 
hakama and light -coloured garments. She said to him: “Before 
you are tigers and wolves, behind you brown and spotted bears. 
Do not go to-morrow”. At his question as to who she was, she 
answered that she had lived for many years in the Sacred Spring 
Park. Then she went away. When the Emperor awoke he 


1 Apparently the legend concerning the Anavatapta pond was forgotten, otherwise 
they would not have called him a sea-dragon. 

2 Cf. above, p. 158 sq. 3 Cf. above, ibidem. 

4 Cf. above, ibidem, and p. 162. 5 

6 Cf. XIII, pp. 5 seq. 


Cf. above, p. 34 (Nanjo, nrs 10—12). 
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thought his dream very strange, but, as he had promised to go 
to Saionji’s house, he decided to keep his word. On his way 
thither, however, he went to the park and prayed to the 
Dragon-god. And lo! all of a sudden the water of the pond was 
disturbed, and the waves violently struck the bank, although 
there was no wind. This agreed so strikingly with his dream, 
that he did not proceed on his way, but meditated as to what 
to do, whereupon Kimishige Chunagon came to warn his Imperial 
Master against Saionji's treacherous intentions, about which he 
had heard that very morning. So Godaigo returned to the Palace, 
and Saionji was banished to Izumo, which he never reached 
because he was killed on the road. 

The Kimpisho 1 states the following: “In 1211 the Onyoshi 
( 1^ Wj Dili > Court diviners) held the festival called Goryusai (Jt 
ff the ‘Five Dragons Festival’, also named ‘ Amagoi no 
matsnri ' ( ), or ‘Rain-praying festival”. For three days the 
onyoshi fasted and kept indoors (i. e. in a temple within the 
park); the Emperor, however, [did not share the festival, for he] 
ate fish and offered no clothes or mirrors. Sutras read in the 
‘ Dragon-hole ’ (f|]rC, Ryu-ketsu ) were also very successful, or 
those read in the Sacred Spring Park, or offerings made to Suiten 
(^C ‘Water-Deva’, explained by the commentator as ‘ Ternhu 
no kami' , ‘God of the Heavenly Department’), when several 
persons read these sutras or made these offerings”. 

As to the “Five Dragons Festival” 2 , we read in the Fuso 
ryakki that this was celebrated in 904, on the eighth day of 
the seventh month, when a heavy drought prevailed. The Emperor 
then ordered the Onyoryo (the Department of Divination) to 
celebrate this festival in Kitayama, a mountain near Kyoto, at a 
place called Junigwatsu kokko. As no Buddhist priests, but the 
onyoshi were the leaders of this ceremony, it was apparently 
not practised in honour of Nagas but of Chinese dragons. 

The author of the Taiheiki 4 complains that at his time (about 
1382) the park was in a deplorable condition on account of the 
war, and he supposes that this must be very disagreeable for 
the Dragon-god, who perhaps had left the place because there 


1 L. 1., Ch. -]7 , p. 1072. 

2 Cf. above, p. 162, note 1. 

3 Ch. XXIII, K.T.K. V.,. VI, p. 669 , tf. || ft . ft fj, ^ ^ 

4 Ch. XII, p. 13a. 
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was very little water in the pond. As to the Rain-prayer-sutra, 
i. e. the Mnhamegha sutra, this was still in his days considered a 
powerful means for obtaining rain. 

Before leaving this subject we may observe that, according to 
the Iiokushi daijiten ', the park was repeatedly destroyed and 
restored, but that the pond is still there, and on a small island 
in the midst of it there are two chapels, one dedicated to Zennyo, 
the Dragon-king, the other to Benten. So this dragon, identified 
with an Indian Naga, has bestowed rain upon Japan for eleven 
hundred years! 


5. The “Dragon-hole” on Mount Murobu. 


The above-mentioned Dragon-hole ( Ryu-hetsu , where 

sutras were read in order to cause rain, is spoken of in the 
Kojklan 2 , where we read the following details. 

The Dragon-hole on Mount Murobu 3 , in Yamato province, is 
the abode of the Dragon-King Zentatsu (H j|f, Sudatta? Sudar- 
cana? 4 ), who first lived in the Sarusawa 1 pond at Kara. In olden 
times, when a harlot had drowned herself in the latter pond, 
the Dragon-King fled to Mount Kasuga, where he lived till the 
corpse of a man of low standing was thrown into his pond. 
Then he fled again and established himself on Mount Murobu, 
where the Buddhist bishop Kenkei observed his religious austerities. 
Another priest, Nittai by name, who for many years cherished 
the wish of seeing and worshipping the Dragon-King’s venerable 
shape, entered the hole in order to seek him. The entrance was 
pitchdark, but after having penetrated into the inner part of the 
hole, he arrived at a splendid palace under a blue sky. Through 
an opening of a window-blind (sudare), made of pearls, which 
was moved by the wind, he saw a part of the Hokkekyo, the 
Saddharraa Pundarlka sutra, lying on a jewel table. Then he 
heard a voice asking him who he was, and when he mentioned 
his name and the reason of his entering the hole, the Dragon- 
King (for he was the invisible speaker) said: “Here you cannot 


1 

s. v. Shinsenen. 




fih. , Gieat Dictionary of Japanese History” (1908), p. 1338 
2 Ch. V, K. T.K. Vol. XV, p. H9. 


4 Dr Nasjo had the kindness to point out to me, that || ^ may be Sudatta, 

but that there is no Dragon-king of this name; Sudarcana, ‘however, is found in the 
list of the Naga-rajas. 

5 
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see me. Leave this hole and you will meet me at a distance of 
about 3 cho from the entrance”. So Nittai left the hole and 
actually beheld the Dragon-king, who arose out of the ground, 
wearing a robe and a cap, and disappeared after having been 
worshipped by the priest. The latter built a Shinto temple on 
the spot and erected an image of the Dragon-king, which was 
still ttyere at the author’s time (in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century). Sutras were read at this shrine when people prayed 
for rain; and when the Dragon-king lent a willing ear to the 
prayers, a dark cloud hung over the hole. This cloud spread 
over the whole sky and the rain came down. 1 

So tells the Kojiclan; and it strikes us at once that a Buddhist 
priest erected a Shinto shrine in honour of the Naga. The legend 
was apparently invented by the Buddhists to convert this dragon- 
hole, which probably was the abode of one of the mountain 
di’agons of old Japan mentioned above 2 , into a place of Buddhist 
sanctity. They changed the old Shinto cult into a Naga worship, 
without going, however, as far as to replace the Shinto shrine 
with a Buddhist temple. The Ryiiketsu-jinja, the “ Shinto-shrine of 
the Dragon-hole”, was afterwards called the Ryu-u-sha, or Dragon- 
king’s temple, and was famous for the rain bestowing power of 
its dragon-god. 3 

The same dragon is called Zennyo ( ■£, “The Good Woman”, 
comp, the Zennyo, , in the Sacred Spring Park, identified 

with Anavatapta 4 ), instead of Zentatsu, in the Genka Shakusho 5 , 
where the Buddhist priest Ringa °, who died in 1150, is said to 
have been so powerful that, when he prayed for rain, Zennyo, 
the Dragon-king, appeared. The same work states that the Bud- 
dhist priest Keien 7 lived for a thousand days as a hermit near 
the Dragon-hole on Mount Murobu. On his way from there to 
another place he crossed a bridge over a river, when suddenly 

> H StJcUlflS. 

Jg JS£ 

• S S . 

2 Pp. 135 sqq. 

3 Cf. Yoshida Togo mMu )’s Geographical Lexicon (Dai Nihon chimei 

jisho, mm ), Vol. I, p. 286, s. V. 

4 See above, p. 162. 

5 Ch. XI. K.T.K. Vol. XIV, p. 828. 
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a lady, noble looking and beautifully dressed, came and, without 
showing her face, politely asked him for the mudra (mystic finger- 
charm) used to become at once a Buddha. At his question as to 
who she was, she answered: “I am the Dragon Zennyo”. Then 
he taught her the mudra, whereupon she said: “This is exactly 
the same mudra as that of the seven former Buddhas”; and 
when the priest requested her to show him her face, she replied : 
“My shape is so terrible that no man can look upon it. Yet I 
cannot refuse your wish”. Thereupon she rose into the air and 
stretched out the little finger of her right hand. It proved to be 
a claw, more than ten shaku long, which spread a five-coloured 
light. Then she vanished at once. 1 

A dragon of the same name (Zennyo) was said to live in the 
Zennyo ryie-o chi 2 or * Dragon-king Zennyo’s pond ” near the 
“Chapel of the thirty Guardian-gods” 3 on a mountain-peak in 
Kawachi province, Ishikawa district, called Tomyo-dake or “Lan- 
tern-peak” on account of a Dragon-lantern which was seen 
there 4 , and in a lake on Mount Washio, in the same province, 
Kawachi district (now Naka-Kawaehi), near a Shinto temple. On 
both these places he was prayed to for rain with much success 5 . 


§ 6. Beborn as a rain-giving dragon- 


In the Kojidan 6 we read about Bishop Gonkyu, of Kwazan, 
to whom in the midst of a dense cloud a sacred dragon appeared 
together with the priest Shokyu T , of the Western pagoda R , on 
Hieizan. This dragon was the “real shape” of Gobyo (f^JJIj) 
Daishi, i. e. Bishop Jie °, which GonkyQ had often prayed to see. 
When he asked why the priest was in the dragon-god’s company, 
he was informed' that Shokyu would become a relative of this 
god (i. e. a dragon). As soon as Gonkyu awoke, he sent a 
messenger to the Saito monastery in order to inquire after 
Shokyu’s health. On hearing that the priest had been ill for 


1 Genku Shakusho, Ch. XII, p. 840. 

2 H ft EE '(&• 

3 Sanju banshin du, 

4 Yuhv meisho ryaku, firm , written in 1697 by Ryo-ei, 


Ch. IV, p. 59. 

5 Ibidem, Ch. IV, p. 51. 
7 


6 Ch. Ill, pp . 69 sq. 
8 Saito, 


I 


9 M HA Jie Daishi ’ a faraous Tendai priest who lived 912-985 and 
became head-abbot of Hieizan in 966. 
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more than ten days, he visited the patient and told him about 
the dream. Shokyu shed tears with joy, for now he was sure 
that his prayer to become a relative of Gobyo Daishi would be 
fulfilled. After his death he was buried near the latter’s tomb. 
In a time of drought the Dailiannyci hjo, i. e. the Mahaprajna- 
paramita sutra (cf. above, p. 34) was recited there in order to 
avert the calamity, when suddenly a little snake appeared on 
the stone floor of the tomb, crept slowly behind Shokyu's grave 
and entered it. A small cloud of smoke arose from the grave 
to the sky, and, spreading gradually, filled the air, till it became 
a big cloud ; then a thunderstorm raged and heavy rains rejoiced 
the thirsty earth. 

A little further 1 we read that Bishop Jie, at the time of his 
being abbot {zasu, 3 :) of Hieizan, in somebody’s dream was 
said to be a metamorphosis of Utpala, one of the eight Great 
Dragon-kings 3 . 


§ 7. Buddhist priests dominating the dragons. 

The Kojidcin 3 mentions the remarkable answer given by Bishop 
Jokai 4 to the Emperor when the latter expressed his admiration 
for the priest’s power, because it had rained violently for a 
couple of hours after Jokai had been praying for two days. 
“Your Majesty”, said he, “ this is not my rain, and I cannot 
accept any reward for it. My rain, however, will arise to-morrow 
from the Northwest and come down. Then you may reward me”. 
And actually the next day the clouds came from the Northwest, 
and it rained for three days. 

A master in calling up and dominating the dragon-gods was 
also the Buddhist priest Jokwan 3 , who in the Engi era (901 — 922) 
freed the country from a terrible drought by causing the dragons 
to move about amidst thunder and rain °. The same bonze 
conquered a poisonous dragon on Hieizan. There was on this 
mountain a rock in the shape of an open dragon’s mouth, and 
the monks who lived near by in Sait5 7 , and especially in a 
monastery called Senju-in \ all died soon. At last is was made 


1 Ch. in, p. 70. 

2 See above, p. 4, and below, Ch. IV. 3 

4 5 

6 Uji shTti monogatari, ^ ‘/jpf ^ *f| =3j-, 

K. T. K. Vol. XII, pp. 31 seq. 

7 ® Jg- 8 


Ch. Ill, p. 83. 

written 1213—1218; Ch. 
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out that the rock was the cause of their death, and since that 
time it was called the “Poisonons-Dragon-rock” Nobody would 
live there any more, and Saito and Senju-in became quite 
deserted and fell to ruins. Then Jokwan went to the place and 
prayed for seven days and nights before the rock. In the last 
night the sky became cloudy and there was a terrible movement 
in the air, while Hieizan was covered with clouds. After a while, 
however, it cleared up, and behold! the rock had disappeared 
and only some rubbish was left. Thenceforth it was safe to live 
in Saito, and Jokwan’s name was kept in grateful memory and 
admiration by the monks of the mountain still in the author’s 
days. Apparently the poisonous dragon had left the place in 
consequence of the prayers which were also in times of drought 
so powerful in stirring up the dragons and the clouds 2 . 

According to the I usd rynkki 3 , on the 21th day of the second 
month of 1065 the priests of Hieizan assembled in the Kamo 
temple at Kyoto, where they prayed for rain and recited the 
Ni-o sutra. Then a little snake appeared and spit out some 
vapour before the sanctuary, whereupon a little rain fell down. 

The Gempei sevmiki 4 relates that in 1174 such a heavy drought 
prevailed that the rivers dried up and the fields could not be 
cultivated. Then a priest of Hieizan, Choken 5 by name, who 
had the rank of GonshosOzu °, in order to assist the peasants 
wrote a letter to the Dragon-gods and read it aloud, looking up 
to the sky. In this letter he reproved and instructed the dragons, 
at the same time imploring them to make it rain. Heavenly 
men (gods) and dragon-gods, he wrote, ought not to be ashamed 
to remedy a wrong they had done, and therefore they, the 
dragons, had to cause a “sweet rain’ ’ (its ) to fall and to 
put a stop to this terrible drought. The dragons listened to 
these words and gave continuous rains, so that both Emperor 
and people were filled with admiration for Choken’s power and 
with devotion for Buddha's Law. 


§ 8. Dragon-women in ponds. 

The Sansha kiclan : contains the following legends. In the 
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neighbourhood of seven ponds in the mountains of Enurna, a 
district of Kaga province, many strange things happened. There 
were people who said that they had heard there the voices of several 
hundreds of men iu the midst of the night, and that they had 
seen these men lighting torches upon the ponds. Anglers had 
seen the water rising without any visible reason, and the more 
they retreated, the higher the water rose, till they at last 
stopped angling and fled home as fast as their legs could carry 
them. When looking back at a distance of one or two cho from 
the ponds, they saw a silver-dragon (3SH|[) in the shape of 
a boy ( ginryu no warabegata, ) appearing above the water. 

There was a road between these ponds, from where sometimes 
a huge face dashed forth; and one night it was as if men were 
fighting there. 

In times of drought the people worshipped these ponds and 
there prayed for rain. One day a little girl was found there by 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring monastery. They took her 
home and educated her, but after twelve years she constantly 
uttered the wish to make a pilgrimage to Ise, and although she 
received the answer that this did not agree with the law of the 
empire (as she was a woman), she persisted in speaking about 
it. At last her foster-fathers gave in, secretly hired a sedan-chair 
and let her go to Ise. She went off gladly, but when she came 
at a lake, she said: “This must be my lake, take me to the 
bank’’, and when the sedan-chair carriers did so, she alighted, 
adjusted her clothes and said: “I am well acquainted here; you 
can go home”. Then with her beautiful garments on she jumped 
into the water and disappeared in the deep. She was a beautiful 
girl, but her face was long (a sign of something unnatural '). 
Although the author does not state it, this was apparently a 
female dragon, temporarily transformed into a girl. 

Another dragon-woman lived in the so-called Rope-pond (Nawa 
ga ike, 7/yfe) in Etchu province. This was a pond in the 
mountains, about two ri in diameter. Heavy storms and rains often 
raged in this vicinity, when everywhere around splendid weather 
prevailed. Down to the author's time the di-agon-woman was said 
to live in the pond and to cause its never drying up ; and his con- 
temporaries still ascribed to her a great influence on the weather 1 2 . 


1 Bewitching women are often described as having extraordinarily long faces. Cf. 
Sanshu kidan , Ch. I, p. 673, where a gigantic woman with a huge face is supposed 
to be a fox or a tanuki, at any rate the vital spirit ()^|) of an old creature. 

2 Ibidem, Ch. V, p. 839. 
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A similar pond is spoken of in the Sanshu Tcidcin kohen '. An 
evil snake ( akuja , tjjg ) was believed to have there her abode 
and to commit all kinds of strange things. When one stood on 
the bank of the pond and looked over the water, such a dreary- 
wind was blowing, that most people fled home. If one prayed 
there for rain, his prayer was usually heard. The author was in 
doubt whether a terrible looking woman, who one night appeared 
on a neighbouring bridge to a man returning from a festival in 
a slightly tipsy condition, was the snake of the pond or a trans- 
formed wind-tanuki 2 . She stood on the balustrade of the bridge, 
binding up her hair and laughing loudly with open mouth, so 
that all her black teeth were visible. Her malicious face was 
square and very ugly, and it seemed as if she had but one leg. 
When people approached with torches, she flew away. Another 
time she attacked a man who had also enjoyed a good cup of 
sake and who was on his way home in the dead of night. She 
flung him from the road into the grass and then disappeared, 
but the poor fellow was ill for a whole month. As the water of 
the pond was flowing around the village and under this bridge, 
it is possible, says Hotta, that the woman was the snake of the 
pond, although her body, which she moved so easily in flying 
away, did not remind one of a dragon-snake (fg ££) (which 
always wants a cloud as vehicle). The name of the pond, 
“Shiroshuto (QUA) no ike”, or “Pond of the White and 
Ugly Person”, had perhaps something to do with the transfor- 
mation of the snake into an ugly woman. 

§ 9. Stirring up the dragons by throwing iron or filth 
into their ponds. 

If fin iion utensil Weis tin own into tlie Rope-poncl ? mentioned 
in § 8, suddenly darkness covered the land and a hurricane 
devastated the ricefields. For this reason the villagers strictly 
forbade other people to approach the pond without a special reason. 
It was said that greedy merchants, who had bought rice, threw 
metal shavings into the pond in order to cause storm and rain, 
which would destroy the crop and thus make the price of the 
rice run up 3 . This way of stirring up the dragons by means of 

1 =1 “fU pjk ^ Is ’ " ntten ln 1779 b y the same author; Ch. V, p. 952. 

2 li’ kaze-danuki, of. my treatise on “The Fo X and Badger ij Japanese 
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iron which they disliked very much was borrowed from China, 
as we have seen above 1 ; it was practised also at the “Pond of 
the Ugly Woman”, mentioned in the Sanshu kidan kohen (above, 
§ 8), where within a day after one had thrown metal shavings 
into the pond certainly a heavy storm arose and the rain came 
down in torrents. 

We may compare with this a passage of the Matsunoya hikhi 3 , 
where we read that the inhabitants of Tsukui-agata 3 (district), 
Sagami province, used to throw horse dung, old sandals and 
other filth into a pond in the neighbouring Toyama, when 
drought prevailed. After having done this they rapidly fled for 
fear of the angry dragon, which certainly arose, causing a terrible 
hurricane and heavy rains. As we have stated above 4 , the idea 
of causing rain by arousing the dragons’ anger is quite Chinese. 

It was certainly also a pond, inhabited by a dragon or a 
snake, which we find mentioned on p. 658 of the Sanshu kidan 
(Ch. I). In summer, when the people wanted rain, they went 
thither, cut a mackerel to pieces and threw these into the 
mountain pond, at the same time praying for rain. If they did 
so, their prayer was always heard, and the rain came down at 
once. This seems to be an offering to the dragon, but it might 
be another way of stirring him up by ill-treating one of his 
subjects, the fishes, before his eyes. 

§ 10. A dragon engraved on an incense pot believed to cause rain. 

Pine trees cause clouds to rise and rain to fall. 

The dragon was so much connected with rain, that even an 
incense pot, decorated with a “cloud-dragon”, unryn 
was supposed to be the reason why it always rained on the 
day of an Inari festival. This pot was preserved among the 
precious objects of a temple, dedicated to the Rice-goddess, but 
was hidden when the suspicion rose that* it caused the annoying 
rain on Inari’s day 5 . This appeared, however, not to be the case, 
for the rain poured down as well after this measure as before. 


1 Book I, Clt. V, § 3, pp. 'll 9 sq., cf. pp. 67 sqq. 

2 jH ^ , written by Takada Tomokiyo, ^ M ^|, who lived 

1782 — 1847; Ch. 109, p. 23 (new printed edition, Vol. Ill, p. 411). 

4 Pp. 119 sq. 

5 Comp, above, p. 117, where we have read about an old mirror with a dragon- 
shaped handle, used in China as a magical instrument for causing the dragons to give 
rain. 
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as soon as the clay arrived, fixed for the dances of children, 
clad in festive dresses in honour of Inari. On the days devoted 
to Sanno, Suwa and Tada Haehiman the weather was all right, 
but Tuari’s festival was always spoiled by rain. At last the reason 
was found out. The boards of the stage, on which the dances 
were performed, were made of the wood of some sacred pine 
trees which had belonged to a neighbouring Shinto temple but 
were sold by the villagers at a time of pecuniary distress. The man 
who bought these trees placed them in the compound of the 
Inari temple, and as the wood was very strong, it was used in 
building the stage for the sacred dances of this sanctuary. Now 
it struck the people that every time when this timber was used 
(such stages are always temporarily built, and broken down after 
the festival), and the sun shone upon the boards, it began to 
rain. On account of this fact a messenger was despatched to 
the village whence the wood had come, in order to make inquiries 
as to the trees in question. The man came back with the news 
that the two woodcutters who had cut those trees had died within 
a few days in a state of madness, as if they were possessed by 
some evil spirit. This confirmed the people’s opinion as to these 
pine trees being the cause of the rain at Inari's festival; there- 
fore they took them away and laid them near the worshipping- 
hall (instead of using the wood for building the dancing stage). 
They said: “We have heard that in China, in olden times, under 
the reign of the Emperor Shi Hwan, of the Ts c in dynasty (B. C. 
216 — 210), a pine tree suddenly became a big tree and kept off 
the rain. How is it that these pine trees are causing rain nowadays ? 
It is said that pine trees, being covered with a scaly armour, 
change into dragons when they become old. This may be the 
reason why they always had the miraculous power of calling 
up the clouds and the rain”. Thus spoke the people, and they 
all admired the wonderful influence of the pine trees. 1 2 

§ H. The eight Dragon-kings. 

A Shinto (l) temple, dedicated to the eight Dragon-kin^s, is 
mentioned in the Seki no nkikaze The author of this Vork 


1 Scmshu kidcui, Ch. II, p. 712. 

2 !! y #JR. written by Shirakawa Rakuo, 
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prayed there for rain himself, and his prayer was heard. Then 
he ordered the villagers to repair the shrine. Afterwards, when 
the sluices of heaven were opened too long, he successfully 
prayed to the dragons again, this time for stopping the rain. 

§ 42. A Buddhist dragon’s suicide. 

The Nihon shukyo fuzohushi 1 gives an old tradition explaining 
the names of three Buddhist temples in Shimosa province. In 
730 A. D., when the priest Shaku-myo by order of the Emperor 
prayed for rain, he had a splendid success, and at the same 
time a dragon appeared in the air, who cut his own body into 
three parts and died. The middle part fell in Imba district, 
where the temple called Ryu/ukuji, It t Ml tF > or “Shrine of the 
Dragon’s Belly”, is to be found. The tail came down in Katori 
district (also in Shimosa), and caused the shrine Ryuhiji J || ^ , 

“Temple of the Dragon’s Tail”) to be built, while the head 
descended on the spot where the aforesaid priest had been praying 
and where still nowadays the name of the sanctuary, RyUkakuji, 
II##, or “Temple of the Dragon’s Horn.” (at Sakai village, 
Shimohabu district) reminds the believers of the dragon of old. 

A similar legend is to be found in the Yu ho meisho ryaku 2 3 , 
where the Shasekishu 3 is quoted. A blue dragon, on having heard 
a priest explaining Buddha’s Law, was so full of emotion that 
his body divided itself into three parts. Where the head came 
down, Ryutoji, “the Temple of the Dragon’s Head”, was built 
(at Kara); in another place in Nara, where the dragon’s tail 
fell down, Ryubiji was erected; and his trunk gave origin to 
the name of Ryufukuji, also in the old capital, the only one of 
the three shrines which still existed in Muju’s time (i. e. in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century). 

§ 13. Conclusions. 

The passages, referred to in this chapter, have clearly taught 
us that there were from ancient times in Japan three methods 
of causing or stopping rain. The oldest, probably originally 


1 0 $ 'fe - ills’ written in 1902 by Kato Kumaichiro, ft* 

ffli — PM 247 - 


2 Ch. Ill, p. 54. Cf. above p. 170, note 4. 

3 written by the Buddhist priest Muju, IfiE , who died in 1312. 
Verh. Kon. Akad. v. Wetenacli. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. DI. XIII, N° 2. 
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Japanese, although at the same time Chinese, way was offering 
white or black or red horses to the dragon-shaped river-gods 
(red horses only for stopping rain). Then followed the Chinese 
custom of the Emperor's praying to the four quarters of Heaven, 
and the, also quite Chinese, idea of stirring up the dragons hy 
great noise (as was done by the Court officials in 877 on the 
pond of the Sacred Spring Park). The same thought is found in 
the custom, prevalent in much later times, of throwing iron 
into a dragon’s pond. The snake, and therefore also the dragon, 
which is considered to belong to the same species, is believed to 
hate and fear iron very strongly and many a mighty serpent is 
said to have been killed or driven away by means of a single needle. 
Therefore, when iron is thrown into a pond, inhabited by a 
dragon, this rain-god is sure to get angry and to arise from his 
abode to the sky, which is in a moment covered with clouds. 
Then the dragon gives vent to his anger in a terrible thunder- 
storm accompanied by heavy rains, and the aim of the person 
who threw the iron utensil or the metal shavings into the pond, 
is reached. 

The third way of causing rain, i. e. the Buddhist method, 
started from an opposite point of view. Instead of making the 
dragons rise by annoying them, the Buddhist priests recited 
sutras which made such an impression upon the devout minds 
of the Nagas, that they at once used to assist mankind and to 
liberate the people from the terrible sufferings caused by a long 
drought. Sometimes a sutra was read concerning the Garuda- 
kings, the deadly and much dreaded enemies of the Nagas, 
probably in order to make the latter feel quite dependent on 
Buddha’s mighty protection. As Buddhism flourished more and 
more, this kind of rain-prayer soon became by far predominant 
in Japan. In the eighteenth century, however, the Chinese methods 
of stirring up the dragons seem to have revived. Nowadays, when 
in the seventh and eighth months a continuous drought prevails 
and the peasants anxiously look up to the sky, fearing that the 
crops may be spoiled, they often go about in processions, beating 
drums and making noise, just as the Court-officials did in the 
year 877 A. D. So deeply rooted are the old Chinese ideas in the 
minds of the people. 


1 Cf. above, pp. G7 sqq. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE INDIAN NAGA IN JAPAN. 

As we have seen above the Indian Naga legends served 
already in the time of the Niliongi, i. e. in the beginning of the 
eighth century, to embellish the old tales concerning the Japanese 
sea-gods. The magnificent palace of Oho-watatsumi no Mikoto 
at the bottom of the sea, and the “Jewel which grants all 
desires” of the Empress Jingo left no doubt about their Indian 
origin. It is no wonder then, that the more Buddha’s Law 
flourished in Japan, the more the original Japanese sea and 
river-gods had to give way to the Indian conquerors; therefore 
most of the dragons, mentioned in later works, are Nagas. In 
Chapter III we have seen that the rain-prayers, first offered 
exclusively to different Shinto gods, especially to the dragon- 
shaped river-deities, from the ninth century were also addressed 
to the Nagas. In times of drought the Buddhist priests were 
more and more looked upon by the Emperors as the most powerful 
rescuers of the country, and large crowds of Shingon priests recited 
their sutras in the Palace as well as at the Dragon pond of the 
Sacred Spring Park, in order to cause the Nagas to make it rain 
all over the country. 

As to the legends, referred to in this Chapter, many of them, 
although relating to Nagas, at the same time have Chinese 
features. This is quite clear, for it was via China that all the 
Indian tales came to Japan. Moreover, many originally Japanese 
dragons, to which Chinese legends were applied, were afterwards 
identified with Nagas, so that a blending of ideas was the result. 


§ 1. The Dragon-kings revere Buddha’s Law. 

The Sandai jitsuroku 2 (901 A.D.) quotes a mitten supplication 
of the Lord of Harima, Sugawara no Koreyoshi (812 — 880), to 


1 Book II, Ch. I, §§ 5 and G, pp. 139 sqq. 

2 C h. v, p- 82: jk mm m. 

US Another text gives instead of * ; then it would mean: “The 
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the Great Buddha of Nara (in 861), in which we read these 
words: ‘•You give motion to the Darkness and the Light; the 
Dragon-kings retreat into the depths of the water regions, and 
the stars spread all over the sky (i. e. by the influence of your 
Law)”. In the same supplication 1 we find the well-known term 
“ Ryujin hachibu’, if A > “Dragons, Spirits, (or Dragon- 
gods), and (other beings of) the eight departments”, a variant of 
Tenryu hachibu, ASIA 3$. or Ryuten hachibu , ^ A ^ 2 - 

The Shasekishu 3 (before 1312 A. D.) refers to a sutra entitled 
Shinchikwan-kyo 4 , where we read: “If one wears only one Buddhist 
sacerdotal robe, he can cross the sea without being annoyed by 
poisonous dragons”. So great is the reverence, even of these 
dangerous creatures, for Buddha and his believers. 


§ 2. Dragons appear at the dedication of Buddhist temples. 

The Faso ryakki 5 (about 1150 A.D.) relates how in 596, when 
the Buddhist temple called Hokoji 0 was dedicated at Nara, a 
purple cloud descended from the sky and covered the pagoda as 
well as the Buddha hall ; then the cloud became five-coloured and 
assumed the shape of a dragon or phoenix, or of a man or an 
animal. After a while it vanished in a western direction \ 

A work of much later date, the Yulio meisho ryaku 8 (1697), 
contains a legend about a Buddhist temple named Unryuzan, 
“Cloud-dragon-shrine”, in Fuwa district, Mino province. When 
the abbot Ryushu 9 , who lived 1307 — 1388, was erecting this 
sanctuary, on the day of his starting the work a dragon appeared 
with a pearl in its mouth, a very good sign indeed. For this 
reason he called the mountain Ryushuho, “Dragon-pearl-peak” 
When the temple was ready, a rain of flowers fell 

from heaven. 


\ P. 85. 

2 Cf. above, Introd., § 1, pp. 1 sq., note 5. 

3 Ch. VI, f ' P- 17 - See above > P- 177 > note 3 - 
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§ 3. Dragons living in ponds or lakes, mostly near Buddhist shrines. 

In the history of Shitenno-ji, the “Monastery of the Four 
Deva-kings”, the Buddhist monastery built by Shotoku Taishi 
at Narnba (the present Osaka), we read that in the compound 
of one of the buildings of this monastery, called Keiden-in, there 
was a deep pond, named Koryochi ', in which a blue dragon was 
supposed to live 2 . 

At a distance of 36 cho from the temple of Hakusan Gongen, 
“The Manifestation of Mount Hakusan” (the Buddhist name of 
the ancient Shinto god of this holy mountain, which lies on the 
frontiers of Mino, Hida, Echizen and Kaga provinces) there was, 
according to the Kojklan 3 (1210 — 1220 A. D.), a sacred pond 
called Mikuriya no ike, or “August Kitchen Pond”. All the 
Dragon-kings were said to assemble there and to prepare their 
food kuyo, food for offerings). Human beings could not 

approach it, for as soon as they had the audacity of doing so, 
a violent thunderstorm burst forth and killed the culprits 4 . Yet 
two holy men prayed to Hakusan Gongen to allow them to scoop a 
little water out of this pond. Another priest, who heard this, stayed 
for thirty seven days in the temple, continually repeating the 
same prayer. Then he went to the bank of the pond and earnestly 
practised the kuyo-hd or “food-offering-method”. The sky was 
clear and there was no thunder or rain to drive him away. No 
sooner, however, did he scoop a little water into a pitcher, than 
his mind became confused and he felt as if he were dying. Yet 
he was able to return home after having concentrated his thoughts. 
Sick people who drank this water or rubbed themselves with it, 
were sure to be cured by the power of Buddha’s Law. 

The Uji sluii monogatari 3 (1213 — 1218) contains a tale about 
a young Buddhist priest who lived in the Nara period (719 — 784) 
and made the following practical joke. On the bank of the Sarusawa 
pond (near the Kofuku temple) he put up a placard, announcing 
that on a special day and hour a dragon would arise from the 


* m%mm. wfiissg*. 

2 Fuso ryakki, Ch. Ill, p. 495. 

3 Ch. V, K. T. K. Vol. XV, p. 119. 
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pond. As the passers-by, who read this, all believed it, on the 
indicated day an immense crowd flocked together from Yarnato, 
Kawachi, Izumi and Settsu provinces, in order to see the mh-acle. 
The priest himself, standing at the gate of the Kofuku temple, 
was highly amused by the success of his joke and laughed in 
his sleeve when seeing the crowd on the tiptoe of expectation. 
When the evening fell and no dragon appeared, they all went 
home greatly disappointed. 

The Gempei seisuiki 1 (about 1250) tells us how in 717 A.D. the 
Zen priest Shinyu was invited by an unknown goddess, who said 
to have always protected the Emperor and the people, to come 
to the top of Mount Hakusan, in order to worship there her 
“real shape”. When he went there, and prayed near the pond 
on the mountain, at the same time uttering incantations ( kaji ) 
and making three sacred mudras (mystic finger-distortions), there 
arose from the midst of the pond an enormous nine-headed, 
serpent-shaped dragon. The priest, however, declared that this 
was not the deity’s real shape, and increased the power of his 
mantras (magical formulae), till he at last beheld the august 
form of the Eleven-faced Kwannon. 

When connecting this legend with the passage of the Kojidnn, 
referred to above, we may easily conjecture that the sacred pond 
on Mount Hakusan had been from olden times the abode of an 
original Japanese dragon, which gave rise to different Buddhist 
dragon legends in regard to this pond. 

In the Genku Shakusho 1 (before 1316) we read that the day 
before the priest Jitsulian’s 9 arrival at Daigoji (in Kyoto), Gtenkaku 4 , 
the abbot of this monastery, saw in a dream a blue dragon 
arising from the pond in the garden, lifting up his head and 
spouting clear water from its mouth. As he understood the 
meaning of this dream, the abbot the next morning ordered his 
pupils to clean the monastery thoroughly in order to graciously 
receive the venerable pupil, who actually arrived. 

In a much later work, the Sanshu kidan kohen 3 (1779), we find 
the following particulars about an old woman who could cure 
ail kinds of diseases. She was believed to be possessed by the god 
of the neighbouring pond, be it a river-otter ( kmm-oso , ^ ), 

or a dragon-snake ( f| 4$ ). Slie was a strange, poor old woman 


1 Ch. XXXIX, p. 742. See above, p. 165, note 2. 

2 Ch. XIII, p. 853. 
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who ate nothing but boiled flour, and refused to accept money 
from her patients. Her fame was so great, that hundreds of 
people came from far and near to obtain some medicine from 
her. And queer medicine it was, for in reality it was nothing at 
all. After a patient had told her his complaint, she went inside, 
put a rush mat upon her head, and after having thus meditated 
for a while she came out of the house and gave an imaginary 
medicine to the patient, saying: “Here are doses for seven days. 
Only if you believe in me and think that you swallow medicine, 
it certainly shall have a good effect. If it has no result within 
seven days, you must come back - ’. If the person followed her 
advice, he actually recovered. It was no wonder that the patients 
flocked together from all quarters. As she was busy from morning 
till night, she distributed charms, with “Namu Amida Butsu” 
or something of the kind written on them and marked with her 
stamp, instead of keeping the longer procedure which she had 
followed in the beginning. If anybody tried to deceive her, she 
immediately discovered this. She was such a wonderful being, 
that there were people who proposed to buy her for seven 
hundred ryo (from the villagers ?) and to take her to the capital, 
but this was prevented by the authorities. Her strange food gave 
rise to the suspicion as to her being possessed by a tanuki, 
especially because she used to eat with her face hidden in the 
vessel. Others supposed her to be the mother of Ho-kun (Jig 
Lord Salted Fish[?]), or the wife of the “Great King with the 
straw sandals" ', i. e. one of the Ni-o *. But the physician of the 
place was of another opinion. He said to Hotta, the author of 
the Sanshu kidan kohen : “This old woman is assisted by some 
water-demon. I have often heard the villagers tell that she 
‘purifies herself’ 3 , as she calls it, twice a day, going into the 
pond and repeatedly diving under water, so that even her 
head is not visible. After having spoken with several patients 
she washes her head with well water, and if her head is not 
wet, she cannot see her patients. She certainly is a creature 
connected with the pond, be it a river-otter or a dragon-snake. 
Some thirty or forty years ago, when her husband was still 
alive, one winter there came a Buddhist nun and lodged in their 
house, who washed clothes and served not only for herself but 
also for others. Thenceforth she stayed there every month for 


1 rpT J , Su-ai tai-o. 
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three or four days, and then went home. At last the man, 
warned by a neighbour, watched her from the upper story of 
the latter’s house, and saw her coming out of his house. After 
having walked some distance in human shape, she was trans- 
formed into a line of white vapour ( ^ ), flew to the pond, 
and disappeared under the water. The man, very much frightened 
by this sight, went to a neighbouring Buddhist temple and 
requested the priest to recite prayers on his behalf. Moreover, 
he pasted holy Buddhist texts and charms on the walls of his 
house, in order to avert the evil. This was sufficient, for the 
nun never returned. Within a couple of years, however, the man 
died, and now, after more than thirty years, again such strange 
things happen in the same house. Probably the old woman is 
possessed by the Master ( 3 :, rmshi) of the pond”. So spoke the 
physician, no doubt jealous of the woman on account of her 
medical fame, but at the same time clearly expressing the 
superstitious ideas of the people. The term “dragon-snake” seems 
to indicate the Naga, a serpent identified with a dragon; more- 
over, Buddhism plays a predominant part in this story. 

Before the Restoration a so-called “Dragon-god festival” ( Byujin - 
sai, f | |f}l ) used to be yearly celebrated by the priest of 
the Gongen shrine at flakone, the well-known mountain village 
in Sagami province. Three hundred thirty three go (-^) of “red 
rice” (.y ekihari), in a new wooden rice bowl, were offered to the 
Dragon-god of Hakone lake in the following way. The Buddhist 
priest (now Ieyasu’s shrine belongs to Shinto) went in a boat to 
the middle of the lake and there placed the bowl on the water 
whereupon the boat went on, neither the priest nor the boatmen 
looking back. Then they heard a sound as of a whirlpool on the 
spot where the offering had been made, and the bowl disappeared 
under the water '. 


§ 4. Keborn as dragons. 

In the TalheiU 2 (about 1382) we read the following legend 
The second son of the Emperor Godaigo, Prince Takanaga, also 
called Ichi no Miya, who had been banished to Hata in’ Tosa 
province, longed so much for his consort, who had remained in 
Kyoto, that he despatched his faithful vassal, Hada no Takebumi 
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to the capital in order to take her to his place of exile. When 
the latter was on his way to Tosa with the lady, and they were 
waiting for a propitious wind at Ama ga saki in Settsu province, 
there was a samurai, Matsuura Goro by name, who fell in love 
with the beautiful woman, stole her and after having taken her 
on board his ship, set sail at once. No sooner had Takebumi 
perceived this trick, than he called the vessel back with a loud 
voice, but the only answer he received was an outrageous laughter, 
and the vessel pursued its course. Then poor Takebumi, at his 
wit’s end, said: “To-day I will become a dragon-god at the 
bottom of the sea, and check that ship”. With these words he 
disemboweled himself and jumped into the sea. There is a well- 
known whirlpool, called Uwa no Naruto, the “Sounding door 
(i. e. eddy) of Uwa”, between Shikoku and Awaji, which was said 
to be the Eastern Gate of the Dragon-palace. It was there that 
Takebumi’s revenge revealed itself in a terrible way, for the vessel, 
caught by the eddy, was turned about for three days, and in 
vain all kinds of precious things, as bows and swords and clothes, 
were flung into the sea as offerings to the Dragon-god. Then 
the crew arrived at the conclusion that the dragon wanted the 
woman herself, and Matsuura was about to throw her into the 
furious waves, when a Buddhist priest advised him not to arouse 
the Dragon-god’s anger by making to him a human offering 
which he, the dragon, certainly disliked, being a pure being and 
a believer in Buddha. It is better, said the priest, to recite 
sutras and pray. So the whole crew prayed to Kwannon, and lo! 
there appeared on the waves Takebumi’s spirit, still beckoning 
the vessel as he had done before his death, and preceded by 
several retainers on horseback. Although there often happened 
mysterious things on that spot, this time it was certainly 
Takebumi’s angry soul which caused the calamity. Therefore they 
placed the woman, together with one sailor, in a small boat, 
hoping to satisfy the ghost in this way and to get rid of her 
without causing her death. As soon as they had done this, the 
ship was at once driven out of the whirlpool and disappeared 
in a western direction ; it was never heard of again. As to the 
lady, she safely arrived at an island, where she was kindly 
received by the inhabitants, and where she remained for the rest 
of her life, not daring to run the risk of being stolen again. 

In the Fuse lake in Etchu province, so tells us Hotta, the 
author of the Sanshii kidan and the Sanshii kidan kohen a 
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disappointed lover was said to have drowned himself, and his 
passion shunen ) was believed to have condensed into 

the form of a white dragon (with other words, his soul, on 
account of its passionate condition at the time of his death, 
was reincarnated in a dragon). This was in Hotta’s days 
(eighteenth century) an old tale, and the lake had become ten times 
narrower than before, so that the dragon was no longer supposed 
to live in the water, but in a so-called “dragon-hole” ( ryu-kutsu , 
ft ) under the ground, where “dragon-vapours”, or “dragon- 
breath”, (ft *||) used to rise as a sign of the demon’s presence 
(these are Chinese ideas). In the beginning of the Anei era 
(1772 — 1780) people who crossed a neighbouring ferry of the 
river which flows into the lake, saw a long, white monster 
swimming from the lake into the river mouth. When it was 
at the bottom of the stream the water became quite white. 
Sometimes the dragon showed his snow-white back, but not his 
head or tail. Some people, who had seen his head, which seldom 
was visible, said that it was square. After having enjoyed himself 
in swimming along the coast for one day, he disappeared. 
This dragon was said to have lived in that vicinity for a long 
time, and as he was called “the white man” ( shiro-otoko ) , 

Hotta supposes him to be the same person who once drowned 
himself and took this shape after having been deceived by his 
sweetheart, “the white girl”, and was afterwards living under 
the ground because the lake had become too narrow. A 3 he coidd 
not immerse the laud and destroy the fields, he from time to 
time simply made an excursion to the neighbouring sea coast. 
At the same ferry there was a creature called “shiya”, which 
stretched itself and checked the boats when the snow began to 
melt; this was also some “breath” (|j|), probably, says Hotta, 
the same “dragon-breath” which was examined by a wonder- 
fully daring man during the Keichu era (1596—1614) according 
to the work entitled “ Chug maiden” '. 

According to a modern work, the Xihon shuh/o fuzoku shi 
mentioned above 1 2 , there is in Kasahara village, Totomi province, 
a pond called “Sakura ga ike”, “Cherry-tree Pond”. It is the 
abode of a huge dragon, to whom those who have a special wish 
pray on the middle day of lagan ($^:, “yonder shore”, a 
period of seven days in either equinox; the middle day is the 


1 rMH# (time and author?), 
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equinoctial day), at the same time making an offering to him 
consisting of a bucket of hard boiled rice ( kowameshi , , ij§5 
i.e. sekihan, “red rice”, rice boiled with red beans), which 

they cause to float on the water. If they afterwards find the 
bucket empty, this is a sign that the dragon has eaten the rice, 
accepting the offering and hearing the prayer, but if the rice is 
still in the bucket, the prayer will not be fulfilled. This dragon 
is the reincarnation of the Buddhist priest Genko, I|i , a Tendai 
priest of Hieizan, teacher of Honen shonin, who lived 

1132 — 1212. Genko wished to become a dragon, because his life 
was too short to obtain a sufficient knowledge of Buddha’s 
doctrine. One day. he heard from one of his disciples that the 
above mentioned pond was an excellent place for a dragon to 
live in. Then he sat down in religious meditation (samadhi), put 
one drop of water in his hand, by means of which he made 
clouds and rain, and flew through the air to the pond. There 
he died iu meditation, and when his disciple came and called 
him, an enormous dragon appeared above the water and wept. 
At the pupil’s request he assumed his former human shape and 
talked with him for a long time. 

We may make mention here of an old legend, to be found in 
the Guhoansho ', which told that l none no NaishinnO , the Imperial 
Princess Inoue, daughter of the Emperor Shomu and Consort of 
the Emperor Konin, had become a dragon even before her death. 
She was accused of having practised wu-hu, /g , a Chinese 
magic art exercised by means of small reptiles and insects 1 2 , in 
order to have her son made Crown prince. For this reason she 
was imprisoned in a hole in 772 by order of the Prime Minister 
Fujiwara no Momokawa, and three years later both she and her 
son died. According to popular tradition, however, she had turned 
iuto a dragon even before her death. 


§ 5. Dragon-kings of the sea check the course of vessels in order 
to obtain special Buddhist treasures as offerings 


The Fnsu n/al-li 3 (1150) relates the following legend concerning 
the abbot Dosho (j|f Jj3)> who went to China in 651 and, 


1 41 probably written by Bishop Ji-en t , Jjj , who died in 1225; 

K. T. K. Vol. XIV, Ch. VII, p. 597. 

2 Cf. De Groot, Religions System of China, Vol. V, Ch. II, pp. 826 seqq. 

3 Ch. IV, K. T. K. Vol. VI, p. 514. 
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when he returned to Japan, obtained from Huen Tsang, the 
famous pilgrim who went to India in 629 and returned in 645, 
besides a relic of Buddha and sutras a small kettle for preparing 
medicines. Huen Tsang had brought this kettle with him from 
India and said that it was of the utmost value, because all 
diseases could be cured by means of the medicines cooked in it. 
This proved to be true, for one of Dosho’s companions, who fell 
ill before they left China, was cured at once thanks to this 
marvellous utensil. On their way to Japan, in the midst of the 
ocean, the ship suddenly stopped and did not move for seven 
days, while wind and waves were raging around it in a terrible 
way. Then a diviner said: “There is something on board which 
is wanted by the Sea-god. I think it is the kettle”. First the 
abbot refused to give up his treasure, and said that there was 
no reason why the Dragon-king should ask for it. But when the 
others, afraid for their lives, urgently begged him to follow the 
diviner’s advice, the priest gave in and threw the kettle into 
the sea. Immediately the storm and the waves abated, the ship 
could continue its course, and soon they arrived in Japan. 
Apparently the Dragon-king had actually wanted the offering of 
the sacred kettle. 

The Konjaku monogatari 1 describes how a Prime Minister, who 
for his king transported a precious Buddha image across the sea, 
was overtaken by a terrible storm. It was in vain that he threw 
all kinds of precious things into the sea, the Dragon-king appa- 
rently wanted something else. At last the minister understood 
what would appease him, and, praying for his life, he offered 
the pearl from between the eyebrows of the Buddha image. 
The Dragon-king stretched out his hand and took the pearl, 
whereupon the storm calmed down. Although this danger was 
over, the minister, who was convinced that he would be decapi- 
tated when he confessed to his sovereign the loss of the 
pearl, wept bitterly and besought the Dragon to return the 
treasure. Then the Sea-god appeared to him in a dream and 
promised to restore the pearl to him, if he would stop the nine 
tortures which were inflicted upon the dragons. Rejoiced the 
man awoke and, addressing the sea, answered that he was willing 
to free the dragons from their tortures by copying and offering 
holy Buddhist texts. And when he had done so, the Dragon-kin* 
kept his promise and returned the pearl; but it had lost its 
lustre. The Sea-god again appeared to the minister in a dream 

1 Ch. XI, K..T.K. Vol. XVI, pp. 571 seq. 
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and said that the pearl had freed him from the tortures of the 
serpent-road (|tii ), but that the Kongd-hannya-kyd ( Vajra- 
prajnaparamita siltra, cf. above, p. 31), which he had copied on 
his (the dragon’s) behalf, had been still more powerful, as it had 
removed all his sufferings. 

§ G. The “jewel which grants all desires” (eintamani). 

There lived in Northern India a Buddhist abbot, “Buddha’s 
vow” 1 by name, who for the sake of mankind sought the “Precious 
pearl which grants all desires” 2 . He went on board a ship and, 
when in the midst of the sea, by Buddha’s power called up the 
Dragon-king. After having bound him by means of mystic for- 
mulae (tantras), he required the pearl from him, whereupon the 
dragon, unable to escape, took the pearl from his head and 
prepared to hand it over to the priest. The latter stretched out 
his left hand, at the same time making the “sword-sign”, a 
mudra (mystic finger- twisting), with his right hand. The Dragon- 
king, however, said: “In former times, when the Dragon-king 
Sagara’s daughter gave a precious pearl to Qakyaruuni, the latter 
received it with folded hands ; why should a pupil of the Buddha 
accept it with one hand ? ” Then the priest folded his hands, 
giving up the mudra, and was about to take the pearl, when 
the Dragon-king, no longer suppressed by the mystic sign, freed 
himself from his bands and ascended to the sky, leaving the 
abbot behind with empty hands, and destroying his boat. The 
only man who was saved was the priest himself. Afterwards the 
same abbot met Bodhidharma 3 , the patriarch, who came across 
the sea from Southern India (in 526), and together they went 
to Japan 4 5 . 


§ 7. The eight Dragon-kings. 

At the time of Bishop Jie 3 being head-abbot (zasu, ^ 3 : ) 
of Hieizan, somebody saw in a dream seven of the eight Great 


1 Bussei. 

2 nyo-i hoju, eintamani, comp, above, p. 10. 

3 j|| , Baramon, the “Wail-gazing Brahman”. 

4 Fuso ryakki, (Shomu Tenno), K. T. K. Vol. VI, p. 564. 

5 Jie lived 912—985, cf. above, Book II, Ch. Ill, § 6, p. 170, note 9. 
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Dragon-kings 1 crossing a large sea in ships ; on the eighth vessel 
no dragon was to be seen. When the man asked the reason of 
this Dragon-king’s absence, he received the answer that the absent 
dragon was at present head-abbot of Hieizan. Evidently Jie was 
a metamorphosis of Utpala 2 , the last of the eight Dragon-kings. 
That a dragon was his “real shape” we have seen above 3 . 

In the Taiheiki * an exile on Sado island prays to different gods 
to make a ship approach his lonely place. Among these deities 
are: “ (Ion gen (Manifestations), Kongo doji ( Vajra kumara), 
Tenryu (Heavenly Dragons), Yasha (Yakshas), and the eight 
Great Dragon-kings” 3 . Apparently the Nagas last-mentioned were 
considered to be different from the Heavenly Dragons, which 
formed one of the four classes of Nagas, mentioned above °. The 
eight Dragon-kings probably belonged to the second class of 
Nagas, the “Divine Dragons” (fllJjfjf). 


§ 8. The Dragon-gods of the inner and outer seas. 


The Gempei seisniki 1 says that Fujiwara no Yasuyori, banished 
to the island called Ivikai ga shima, invoked the compassion of 
“the dragon-gods of the inner and outer seas, and (the other 
beings of) the eight departments”". The same expression, i. e. 
“dragon-gods of the inner and outer seas”, is found in the 
Taiheiki », where we read how in the year 133B Nitta Yoshisada, 
Godaigo’s faithful general, invoked them. He was marching towards 
Kamakura in order to punish the Shikken Hojo Takatoki, and 
when he arrived at Inamurazaki, a cape between Enoshima and 
Kamakura, he prayed to the “Dragon-gods of the inner and 
outer seas” to make the sea retreat, that he might be able to 
pass with his troops along the shore and thus easily reach 
Kamakura. They apparently heard his prayer, for that night the 
tide suddenly became so low, that Takatoki’s ships could not 
approach the coast, and the arrows ot his soldiers could not 
reach Nitta's troops, which marched along the dry shore straight 


1 Cf. above, Introd., § 1, p. 4. 
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3 Book II, Ch. Ill, § 6, p. 170. 

4 Ch. II, p. 9a. 
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to Kamakura. There they forced their way into the town and 
caused Takatoki to disembowel himself. 

§ 9. Dragon-palaces. 

According to the Genka Shakusho 1 the Chinese bonze Kien 
Chen 2 , when crossing the sea on his way to Japan, was invited 
by a dragon-god to come to his palace and preach for him 3 . 
After having complied with the request the priest continued his 
journey and at last (in 762) arrived in Kyushu (then called 
Dazaifu). 

The famous legend concerning Tawara Toda, which is found 
in the Honclw kwaidan koji 4 , is a blending of Chinese and Indian 
ideas. It runs as follows. In the Hidesato temple, a Shinto shrine 
near the Seta bridge in Omi province, Tawara Toda 3 , “ Rice 
bag Toda”, is worshipped together with Suifushin °, the “God of 
the Water Department”. If one takes a centipede ( mukade ) to 
this shrine, the animal immediately dies for the following reason. 
In olden times, when Fujiwara no Hidesato (who lived in the 
first half of the tenth century) crossed the bridge, a big serpent 
lay across it. The hero, however, was not at all afraid, and 
calmly stepped over the monster which at once disappeared into 
the water aud returned in the shape of a beautiful woman. Two 
thousand years, she said, she had lived under this bridge, but 
never had she seen such a brave man as he. For this x’eason 
she requested him to destroy her enemy, a huge centipede \ 
which had killed her sons and grandsons. Hidesato promised 
her to do so and, armed with a bow and arrows, awaited the 
centipede on the bridge. There came from the top of Mikami 
yama two enormous lights, as big as the light of two hundred 
torches. These were the centipede’s eyes, and Hidesato sent three 
arrows in that directiou, whereupon the lights were extinguished 


1 Ch. I, K. T. K. Vol. XIV, p. G42. 

2 ^8?- , Kanshin. 

3 The text says only: “he went to the Dragon-palace”, but the commentator explains 
the reason why he did this. 

4 lf» ' written in 1711 by the Buddhist priest Kovo, -UK ; 
Ch. I, nr 10, p. 29. 
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7 The centipede is, according to Chinese belief, the snake’s deadly enemy, whose 
ability in killing snakes is so great, that it is considered to be an excellent charm 
against them, and used in order to cure diseases caused by Aw-sorcery. Cf. De Groot, 
Religious System of China , Vol. V, pp. 863 seqq. 
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and the monster died. The dragon woman, filled with joy and 
gratitude, took the hero with her to the splendid Dragon-palace, 
where she regaled him with delicious dishes and rewarded him 
with a .piece of silk, a sword, an armour, a temple bell and a 
bag (toward) of rice. She said, that there would always be silk 
left as long as he lived, however much he might cut from it; 
and the bag of rice would never be empty '. As to the temple 
bell, this was the most precious treasure of the Dragon-palace. 

After his return to the world of men Hidesato offered the 
bell to Miidera, the famous Buddhist monastery near Otsu in 
Omi province. One day a priest of Hieizan stole it, but as it did 
not produce any sound but the words: “I wish to go back to 
Miidera , he angrily threw it into the valley, where it was found 
and taken back to Miidera by the monks of this monastery. 
Then a small snake appeared and, stroking the cracks of the 
bell with its tail, made them vanish at once, so that the precious 
object was uninjured as before. 

The Taiheiki J , which also tells Tawara Toda’s legend, says that 
the bell was stolen during the war between Miidera and Hieizan, 
when the former monastery was on fire, and that it fell to 
pieces in the valley, but was restoi’ed by the snake in one night. 
The snake was probably the dragon woman herself or a messenger 
from the Diagon-palace. In the version of the Taiheiki the serpent 
which Hidesato met on the bridge did not change into a woman, 
but into a strange small man; it was the Dragon-king himself. 
On account of the miraculous rice bag the hero was thenceforth 
called Tawara Toda, “Rice bag Toda” 1 2 3 . 

The i who meisho ryaku (1697) 4 mentions a Buddhist priest, 

Nanzo by name, who lived in the Enkyu era (1069 1073) and 

who for three years prayed in the temple of Kumano Gongen 


1 In a later version of the legend he got a box of white wood, three or four sun 

square, called debebako , ft , “Rice supplying box”. This was put above the 

ceiling and if one placed a rice box beneath and pointed at the box above, saying- 

f RlCe f0r t0 : ,n ™ f ° r h S ° Felons”, the next morning certainly such a quantify 

of nee was in the box beneath. This miraculous box remained in the family for many 
generations, and retained the same faculty of giving rice, till it was taken down to be 
cleaned and by mistake was dropped on the stones in the garden Then h A 

a dead little white snake fell out of it. After that no r ce ^ f ' * 

the box and the snake are still preserved by the family P1 ° V1 6 ^ 0101 e ’ but 

2 Ch. XV, p. 5. 

3 In reality the name Tawara was written ft |g , not m Tawara, W 

is the name of a noble family at Aki (Bun<*o nrovinreV , , . W vt* ’ 

4 Ch. X, p. 39;. see above, p. 170 note 4 T ^ * pIaCe ,n Mikawa - 

shukyo fuzoku shi (1902), p. 247. ’ ' * passa 8 e ls c l uoted m the Nihon 
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for a long life, that he might be able to thoroughly study 
Buddha’s doctrine. At last he learned by a divine revelation in 
a dream that, if he went to a large, deep lake on Mount Koto- 
wake, on the frontiers of Hitachi and Mutsu provinces, he would 
become a dragon and have a very long life. Highly rejoiced at 
the success of bis prayers he followed the god’s advice and took 
up his abode in a hole near the lake, where he spent his days 
in reading sutras and leading a strictly ascetic life. But a female 
dragon, who daily visited him in the shape of a beautiful woman, 
in order to hear him reciting the sutras, fell in love with him 
and invited him to go with her to the dragon-palace at the 
bottom of the lake. He followed her, carrying eight sutra rolls, 
and forthwith lived with the woman in the luxurious mansion, 
where he changed into an eight-headed dragon (on account of 
the eight sutra rolls). His voice is often heard, reciting the sutras 
in the lake. About three ri from this spot there is another lake 
on Nuka ga take, which formerly was inhabited by a nine-headed 
male dragon. This was the above-mentioned dragon- woman’s 
husband, and when his place was taken by his eight-headed rival 
(the transformed priest), he went to the other lake and had a 
fight with the obtruder, but was beaten and killed. For this 
reason no longer a dragon lives in the lake of Nuka ga take. 

Finally, we may refer to a name, formerly given to the seastar 
on account of its resemblance to the common spools for winding 
thread on, i. e. Ryf/gu no itomaki, “spool of the Dragon-palace” 1 . 

§ 10. Dragons connected with Buddhist priests. 

The Genka Shakusho says that a blue dragon appeared to the 
Tendai priest Eisai (&B). when he in 1168 ascended the 
Chinese T'ai ( tj) mountain, the holy ground of the Tendai sect 2 . 

In the same work we read how the Dragon-king Kwo-taku 
( H ^ ) announced in a dream to the Chinese teacher of Fang- 
Ngan ^) and Enji (gj j|f, i.e. the Japanese priest Ben-en, 
^ HU), that these two pupils were now ready to become priests. 
In consequence of this dream the master sent the latter back 
to Japan, in order that he might preach the Law there 3 . 

A third legend found in this work speaks of a daughter of 
the Emperor Sujaku (930 — 946), who went mad and, clad in 

1 Intel zakku, p*} )%£ , Ch. written by Kitamura Shinsetsu, j|f 

^ yj^j* ^=| ||jj (1783 — 1856); Hyakka setsurin, ^j|| — •, p. 520. 

2 Ch. II, K. T. K. Vol. XIV, p. 658. 3 Ch. VII, p. 747. 

Verb. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. D1 XIII, N°. 2. 
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scanty garments, visited the cottage of a Buddhist hermit, to 
beseech him to hold incantations on her behalf (i. e. to exorcise 
the evil spirit which was possessing her). The hermit agreed and 
the Princess returned home. In the middle of the night she 
(i. e. the evil spirit within her) suddenly exclaimed: “Help, help! 
a dragon is about to cut my throat with a sword, and a boy is 
tying me with a rope!” The ladies in waiting were very much 
frightened, but the next morning the patient was cured. A dragon 
and an angel, invoked by the priest’s incantations, had driven 
out the evil demon '. 

§ 11. Eight dragons ridden through the sky by a Buddhist deity. 

The Taiheiki 1 2 * describes the vision of a man who passed the 
night praying before the Outer Shrine (Gegu) at Ise. He saw a 
gigantic god with twelve faces and forty two arms, brandishing 
swords and lances and riding eight dragons through the air 
amidst rain and wind, at the head of many others who drove 
in carriages above the clouds. They came from all sides, two or 
three thousand in all, in carriages or on horseback, while a 
brilliant palace, made of precious stones and silver, glittered in 
the sky. 


§ 12. Curses wrought by dragons. 

The Shinchomomhn ;i mentions curses of dragons in the fol- 
lowing passages. “ An old tradition said that the guardian-god of 
the Ry union temple 4 , a Buddhist sanctuary especially devoted 
to the religious services for the deceased relatives of Mr Mogami 
Gengoro, in Dewa province, was a dragon. One day the stone 
wall of this shrine had fallen to ruins, and a large number of 
men were working there together and had piled up stones, when 
a snake, about six or seven inches long, appeared from under 
the stones, was pursued and killed. Those who had killed her, 
became at once giddy aud died on the spot; the others, who 
had only pursued her, were ill for about fifty or sixty ’days. 
The body of this snake, tradition says, is now in the Keiyo 
temple opposite Asakusa in Yedo”. 


1 Ch. XI, p. 822. 2 Ch. XII, p. 96. 

3 ^ M' wntten *»y an unknown author about 1700: Zoku Teikoku 

bunko, Vol. XLVII, Ch. IX, p. 120. 

4 Hg ^ ^ , “Dragon-gate temple". 
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No less severe was the curse of another snake-shaped dragon. 
The house of the head of a village called “ Ryu no Re" or 
“Dragon’s pond”, in Uma district, Iyo province, was said to be 
built on a pool, inhabited by a dragon in remote ages. A pond 
in the garden, three or four shaku square, which was the 
remainder of this pool, was never dry, not even in times of drought. 
On the 15th day of the 7th month (Ullambana, the Bon-festival 
for the dead) of the year 1638 the villagers were dancing (the 
“ bon-odori ”, or “bon-dance”) in this garden and making such a 
noise, that it lasted a while before they heard the master of 
the house crying for help. When they ran into the room, they 
found him standing in the dark, holding an animal by the throat 
which had swallowed one of the arms of his child, about eight 
years old. They cut the beast to pieces, but it became larger and 
larger and at last filled the whole room. It appeared to be an 
enormous serpent, yet it had evidently entered the house through 
a very small opening, only sufficient for an earthworm. Upon 
the sand of the pond a trace was visible, only a thin line, 
which showed that the dragon had crept out of the pond in the 
shape of an earthworm. The curse of the monster soon followed 
in a terrible way, for the whole family, more than seventy 
persons, died one after the other, except one blind minstrel who 
escaped this fate and told the story afterwards '. 

A man whose ship knocked against a huge snake, thirteen 
ken long, killed the monster with his sword, and, in order to 
escape its curse, cut its trunk into three pieces, buried these 
together with the head, and had masses said for the animal’s 
soul. But this was all in vain, for thirteen years later, on the 
same day of the same month, nay even at the same hour, he 
exclaimed: “I drink water”, was choked and died. The people 
were convinced that his death was caused by the snake. This 
water-serpeDt was, of course, a dragon 1 2 . 

§ 13. Relics of dragons preserved in Buddhist temples. 

At Noda, in Mikawa province, there is a Buddhist shrine called 
Senryu-in, or “Spring-dragon-temple” f| ^), where three 
dragon’s scales are preserved. Before the temple was built, its 
founder, Morin Shonin, preached there every night, and each 


1 Ch. IX, p. 128. The same legend is to be found in the Yamato hwai-i-ki ( 
^0 J |rfc J=|- Hfi’ written b y an unknown author in 1708), Ch. Ill, p. 13 b. 

2 Ch. IV, p. 48. 
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time a beautiful woman came to listen, till she finally assumed 
her original shape, that of a huge serpent, which jumped into a 
pond near by and disappeared. The priest, who pitied the creature, 
filled up the pond and built a temple over it. Three scales, left 
by the dragon, are preserved in the sanctuary '. 

One of the treasures of another Buddhist shrine, called Eyfigenji, 
or “ Dragon-spring-temple” ^f), in Hagi village, Mikawa 

province, is the tooth of a “hidden dragon” 03 at senryti), 
subdued by the priest Shutei 1 2 . 

§ 14. The “Dragon-flower-meeting”. 

In Miura Kenscjke’s Buhh/o irohci jiten 3 , s. v. liyUi/e-e, , 

or “ Dragon-flower-meeting”, we read that, when Maitreya shall 
“forsake the world and find the truth of Buddha”, he shall 
assemble a large crowd and expound his doctrine. All the trees 
on earth shall then assume the shapes of’ golden dragons and 
shall open their flowers. This is the meaning of the name of the 
religious meeting, mentioned above. 


1 Nihon shukyu fiizoku shi (1902), p. 197. 

2 Ibidem. 

3 Vo I. II, p. 63; cf. above, Introd., § 3, p. 22, note 1. 



CHAPTER V. 


CHINESE AND INDIAN DRAGONS IDENTIFIED OR CONNECTED WITH 
ANCIENT JAPANESE DEITIES. 

The Chinese and Indian ideas on dragons having so thoroughly 
pervaded the Japanese mind as we have seen in the preceding 
chapters, it is not astonishing that many an ancient Shinto god 
was identified or connected with them. Sea-gods or serpent-shaped 
mountain-deities were especially liable to be considered in this 
light, and the thirteenth and later centuries did not hesitate to 
explain old legends of the gods in their own way, making abundant 
use of the words “Dragon-god” and * Dragon-king”. The following 
passages are specimens of this tendency. 

§ 1. Sagara, the Dragon-king, the Yamato no orochi, Antoku Tenno 
and the Kusanagi sword. 

The Gukwansho 1 (before 1225) tells us that ltsukusliima no 
Myojin (jig H 7 HJ] f$, the goddess of the island ltsukusliima 
in the Inland sea) was according to tradition a Dragon-king’s 
daughter, reborn as Antoku Tenno, the unhappy Emperor 
who was drowned in his seventh year in the battle of Dan- 
no-ura (1185). His grandmother, Nii-no-ama, Kiyomori’s widow, 
jumped over board with the little Emperor, when she saw that 
the battle was lost. So the Dragon-king’s daughter returned to 
her father. 

Details of this legend are found in the Gempei seisuiki 2 (about 
1250), which relates that this goddess was a grandchild of 
Amaterasu, the Sun-goddess, and the daughter of the Dragon- 
king Sagara 3 . The same work gives, in another passage 4 , the 


1 Ch. V, K. T. K. Vo!. XIV, p. 533. About the Gukwansho cf. above, p. 187, note 1 

2 Ch. XII, Teikoku Bunko, Vol. V, p. 323. 

3 ^i§H' Shakatsura, i. e. Sagara, one of the eight Great Dragon-kings. Cf. 

above Introd., § 1, p. 4; Book II, Ch. IV, § 6, p. 189. According to Eitel, Handbook 
of Chinese Buddhism , Sagara’s daughter, eight years old, became a Buddha under 
ManjufiTs tuition. 4 Ch. XL1V, p. 1158. 
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reason why the dragon was reborn as Antoku Tenno. The retired 
Emperor Glo-Shirakawa, thus we read there, sought in vain the 
Kusanagi sword *, one of the three treasures of the Imperial 
family, which Susanowo no Mikoto had found in the tail of the 
eight-headed serpent Yamato no orochi. After having prayed for 
seven days in the temple of Kamo, he received a divine revelation 
in a dream, to the effect that the sword was to be found at 
the bottom of the sea at Dan-no-ura, and that two female divers 
of that place, Oimatsu and Wakamatsu, a mother and her 
daughter, were to be ordered to seek it. In consequence of this 
dream Yoshitsune was despatched to Dan-no-ura, and the two 
women were told to dive for the sword. They obeyed and 
remained under water for a whole day (!) Then they returned 
to the surface, and the mother said that down there was a very 
strange place, which she could not enter without Buddha’s powerful 
assistance ; therefore she wanted the Nyohu-kyu 2 , a sutra, to be 
copied and wound around her body. Immediately a large number 
of venerable priests assembled and copied the sutra; the woman 
wound this round her body and dived again. This time it lasted 
no less than one day and one night before she came up, without 
the sword. Yoshitsune asked her what she had seen, but she 
answered that she could tell only the Emperor himself. So he 
took her to Kyoto, where she reported the following to the 
Emperor. She had entered the gate of a magnificent building, 
apparently the Dragon-king’s palace, and when she had told that 
she came as a messenger from the Emperor of Japan, to ask for 
the precious sword, two women led her into the garden, to an 
old pine tree, where from under a half-raised blind (sudare) she 
could look into a room. There she saw a big serpent, twenty 
sbaku long, with a sword in its mouth and a child of seven or 
eight years within its coils. The monster’s eyes were large and 
glittered like the sun and the moon, and its red tongue incessantly 
moved up and down. The serpent said to the woman : “Tell the 
Emperor, that this sword does not belong to Japan, but to the 
Dragon -palace. My second son 3 , driven out of my palace on 
account of some evil deed, changed into the eight-headed serpent 
of the head-waters of the River Hi in Izumo (the Yamato no 
orochi), and was killed by Susanowo, who took the sword out of 
the snake's tail and gave it to Amaterasu. Under the reign of 
the Emperor Keiko (71-130 A. D.), when Prince Yamato-dake 


-l 

3 


Kusanatji no tsurugi, 

In the other versions of the legend it was his danj 




8 ? 
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subjected the barbarians, Amaterasu handed over the sword to 
Utsuki no miya who gave it to the Prince. Then my second 
son assumed the shape of a big snake, ten shaku long, and lay 
down in Yamato-dake’s way at the foot of Ibukiyama (in Omi 
province), in order to frighten the Prince and take backthe sword. 
The Prince, however, was not afraid of the snake and stepped 
over it, thus frustrating my son’s design 2 . Finally, the latter 
reincarnated himself as the Emperor Antoku and jumped into 
the sea with the sword, which he returned to me. This child 
here is my son in his human shape, and the sword which I am 
holding in my mouth is the one you ask for. But I cannot give 
it to the Emperor”. On receiving this message, Go Shirakawa 
was very much distressed and thought the precious object was 
lost. This was, however, not the case, for the real sword was 
preserved iu the Great Shrine (Daijingu) at Ise, and Antoku’s 
sword was only a counterfeit. How strange that the Dragon-god 
did not know this! 

Another legend in a different way connected the Kusanagi 
sword with a Dragon-king. In 614 A.D. a Korean bonze stole 
the sword from the Shinto temple at Atsuta iu Owari province, 
and hid it under his mantle. But a dark cloud descended before 
the shrine, took the treasure and placed it back into the sanctuary. 
Then the priest, after praying there for a hundred days, again 
stole the sword and fled to Omi province. Once more the black 
cloud appeared, deprived the thief of his prey and flew away 
with it an eastern direction (to Atsuta). A third time the theft 
seemed to be crowned with success, for the priest had succeeded 
in secretly carrying the sword on board a ship bound for Korea, 
when a severe storm arose and checked the vessel in its course. 
In despair the Korean threw the sword into the sea, and the 
Dragon-king took it and returned it to Atsuta 3 . 

§ 2. The Thunder-god caught by Sukaru and identified with a 

Dragon-king. 

In the Gempei seisuiki 4 we find the following remarkable story. 


1 Jpg . According to the ordinary legend Amaterasu gave the sword to her 
grandson Ninigi. Yamato-dake used it afterwards against the barbarians, and after his 
death it was placed in the Shinto temple of Atsuta in Owari province. 

2 Cf. Nihongi, Ch. VII, K. T. K. Vol. I, p. 148: The god of Mount Ibuki took the 
shape of a great serpent, but the Prince strode over it and passed on. Then the god 
“raised up the clouds and made an icy rain to fall” (Aston, Nihongi , Vol. I, p. 209). 

3 Gempei seisuiki , Ch. XLIV, pp. 1157 seq. 

4 Ch. XVII, p. 451, under the heading: “How Sukaru caught the Thunder”. 
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“At the time of the Emperor Yuryaku (the twenty second Emperor, 
457 — 479), there was an important vassal of His Majesty, Oshibe 
Sukaru by name. One day when this man entered the palace of 
Hatsuse Asakura and the apartments of the Emperor, who was 
staying there, the latter was just in intimate intercourse with 
the Empress. As just then a thunderstorm was raging, the 
monarch, for shame at having been surprised, ordered Sukaru, 
in order to get rid of him, to invite the roaring thunder (to 
the palace) The vassal, on having received the Imperial command, 
left the palace and rode on horseback from the road of Abe no 
Yamada to Toyora-dera, looking up to the sky and crying: 
‘Thou, Thunder-god who art roaring in the sky, His Majesty 
commands thee to fall down’. The thunder, however, continued 
going away aud making the air resound with its echoes. Then 
Sukaru again set spurs to his horse and exclaimed : ‘Although 
thou art a Thunder-god, thou art roaring in the air of Japan. 
How shouldst thou be able to disobey the Emperor’s order?’ 
Then with a loud noise the Dragon-king returned and dropped 
on the earth between Toyora-dera and Iioka. Sukaru at once 
called Shinto priests, caused them to place the Dragon-god in a 
sedan-chair, and returned to the palace. When he reported the 
matter to the Emperor, the Thunder erected his scales, stared 
with eyes dilating and watched the Palace, while his radiance 
illuminated the whole building. This spectacle frightened His 
Majesty , and, aftei having made all kinds of offerings to the 
Thunder-god, he quickly sent him back to the spot where he 
had fallen down. This spot is now called ‘The Thunder’s Hill’ 
(Ikazuchi no oka)”. 

This is a very old legend, found in the Nihongi and the Ryo- 
i-ki. The version of the Nihongi 1 is as follows: — “In the seventh 
year of the Emperor Yuryakus reign (463), on the third day of 
the seventh month, His Majesty said to Oshibe no Sukaru, Minister 
of State (Muraji, jg): ‘I wish to see the shape of the god of 
Mimoro hill (Mimoro no oka, also called Mount Mimoro) As you 
excel others in strength, you shall g0 and after having caught 
him yourself, you must bring him here’. Sukaru answered ‘I 
will try to do so’, and ascending Mimoro hill he caught a ' biq 
serpent (;*;!&£), which he showed to the Emperor. As the latter 
had not practised religious abstinence (in honour of the god) 


1 Ch. 
name is 


XIV, P . 242. Cf. Aston’s translation (N/honai Vol T n u . tl , 

written '■•Sukaru Chihisako Be no Muraji' l n th'p r ’- P ' . whe,e the 

Mwa > 1 ■ ln the Gempei seisuiki (C h . XVII, 
p. 4ol). however, at the side oi the characters >K 'V -(nr • 

' eis ^ -T n|S JS wntten in kana: Oshibe. 
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the deity’s thunder rolled and his eyes flashed. The Emperor 
was frightened, covered his eyes and did not look upon the god, 
but hid himself in the interior of the Palace and ordered the 
snake to be released on the hill. For this reason the Emperor 
altered the deity’s name into ‘Ikazuchi’ (‘Thunderbolt’)”. 

As to the Ryo-i-ki ', this gives the same details as the Gempei 
seisuiki, which apparently borrowed the legend from it. Instead 
of “Dragon-king”, or “Dragon-god”, however, the ancient work 
simply calls the deity “Thunder-god” f$), which shows that 
the identification of this divinity with a Dragon-king dates from 
later times. The author of the Gempei seisuiki, translating the 
old text into modern Japanese, followed the ideas of his age, 
and, changing the word “Thunder-god”, which he once retained, 
the two other times into “Dragon-king” and “Dragon-god”, he 
added the words: “erected his scales and dilated his eyes”. The 
fact that the Nihongi spoke of a serpent-shaped mountain god 
made the identification with a dragon quite logical. The author 
of the Gempei seisuiki omitted the last part of the legend, which 
in the Ryo-i-ki runs as follows: “Afterwards, when Sukaru had 
died, the Emperor by decree ordered to delay the funeral for 
seven days and seven nights. He praised his loyalty and had his 
tomb made on the same spot where the Thunder had fallen 
down. Over the grave he erected a stone monument with the 
following inscription : ‘This is the Thunder-catcher Sukaru’s tomb’. 
The Thunder, angry at this insult, came down with a loud roar 
and trampled upon the stone monument, but while he was 
smashing it, he was seized (by Sukaru’s ghost). When the Emperor 
heard this, he released the Thunder, who was not dead, but, 
being quite perplexed, remained there for seven days and seven 
nights. The Emperor ordered another stone monument to be 
erected with the following inscription : ‘This is the tomb of 
Sukaru, who in life-time and after death caught the Thunder’. 
This is the reason why at the time of the old capital (i. e. Suiko 
Tenno’s capital, Owarida no miya, yj> [Jj ; the Empress 
Suiko reigned 593 — 628) this spot was called ‘Thunder-hill’”. 

§ 3. Watatsumi no kami, the Sea-god, identified with a Dragon-king. 

A similar alteration of an old text by the author of the Gempei 
seisuiki is to be found in the legend about Prince Yamato-dake, 


1 JpK written by the Buddhist priest Keikai about 750 A. D. Ch. I, 
Gunsho ruiju, nr 447, Vol. XVI, p. 23. 
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who, when his ship was tossed about by wind and waves on its 
way from Musashi to Kazusa province, was saved by his talented 
concubine Ototo Tashibana hime, who jumped into the sea in 
order to sacrifice herself on behalf of the Prince to the Dragon- 
god, and thus appeased the turbulent waves This legend is 
borrowed from the Xihongi -, but there we read only about 
Watatsumi no kami 3 , the ‘•God of the Sea” 


§ 4. The dragon-hole in the G-ion shrine. 

A dragon’s hole in a Shinto temple is mentioned by the Zoku 
kojidan 4 . This hole was said to be in the hoden (“treasure-hall”, 
where the shintai or “god-bodies” of the gods are preserved) of 
the Gion shrine at Kyoto. In 1221, when the temple was destroyed 
by fire, Nashimoto, the Buddhist head-abbot (zasu) of Hieizan, 
tried to measure the depth of the hole, but even at a depth of 
fifty jo (five hundred shaku) the bottom was not yet reached. 

§ 5. The dragon-snake offered by the Sea-god to the Sada shrine. 

The Shohoku rijindan says the following: “In the Shinto 
temple of Sada, in Akika district, Izumo province, worship is 
performed in several ways. Between the eleventh and the fifteenth 
day of the tenth month there comes from the open sea a small 
snake, about one shaku long, floating on the waves and approaching 
the shore. It is a beautiful, gold-coloured animal, called dragon- 
snake (f|it. ryuja). The priest of the shrine, after having 
purified himself, goes to the beach and awaits the snake, which 
he carries, coiled up upon some seaweeds, to the temple. It is a 
present from the Sea-god to the shrine”. 


§ 6 A dragon-snake as a tree-sprite on Koya san. 

Another tale in the same work 6 refers to a serpent-shaped 
tree-sprite, the spirit of a willow called ja-yanayi, flip 0 r 
“snake-willow”, on Ivoya san. This was a big serpent or dragon 


1 Ch. XLIV. p. 1157. 2 Ch. VII, K.T.K. Vo) I p U 6 

3 Cf. above, Book II, Chap. I, § 3, p. 137. ’ P ' 


4 




probably written at the end 


. . of the thirteenth or in the be- 

.flh, lo»„..„th Ch. IV. nr m Vol 

° s8 B M A 8K- i" 1.46 hv Kikuoka SEVRffi, * B| it )*• 

Ch. I, Zoku Teikoku Bunko, Vol. XX, p. 879 A\l r^J /£} > 

6 Ch. I, p. 891. 
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which from remote ages lived on this sacred mountain, till it was 
forced by Kobo Daishi to retreat to a spot about half a mile 
distant. He made the demon promise to do so by causing poisonous 
snakes to appear on his (the demon's) body, so that he suffered 
immensely and at once was willing to go away. Thenceforth 
Kobo Daishi forbade to bring flutes on the mountain, for fear 
that the sound of a flute, by its resembling a dragon’s cry, 
might attract the serpent and cause it to return to its former 
abode. This was told by one of the monks to Hideyoshi, when 
the latter, staying as a pilgrim on the mountain, had ordered 
a famous no-actor, whom he had taken with him, to give a 
performance. The monk warned him, not to arouse the dragon 
by flute playing, but Hideyoshi laughed at him. But no sooner 
had the tones of the flute resounded on the mountain, than 
dark clouds arose in the clear sky and covered the earth. A 
severe thunderstorm shook mountains and valleys, trees were 
uprooted and the rain poured down in torrents. Hideyoshi, 
frightened by these terrible signs of the dragon’s presence, fled 
from the monastery and took shelter in a small house at the 
foot of the mountain. When about two hours had elapsed, the 
tempest abated, but Hideyoshi’s unbelief in Kobo’s wisdom was 
cured for ever. 

§ 7. The “Heavenly Dragon’s Well” at the Suwa shrine. 

According to the Honcho zokugenslu ', one of the seven wonders 
of the famous Shinto shrine of Suwa-Myojin, at the Suwa lake 
(f^jl 1#^, Suwa-ko), where the Tenryu-gawa ft Jll > “Hea- 
venly Dragon River”) takes its rise, is the Tenryti no iclo , or 
“Heavenly Dragon’s Well” ^1 J There was always 

water dripping from the overhanging roof of the temple into 
this well, which phenomenon was apparently ascribed to a dragon. 
When Kublai Khan’s Armada attacked Japan, the God of Suwa 
flew in the shape of a long, five-coloured cloud, having the 
resemblance of a serpent, from the lake to the West, in order 
to assist the Japanese against the foreign invaders 1 2 . 

In the neighbourhood of the same “Heavenly Dragon River”, 


1 id written in 1740 by Kikuoka Senryo, |Sj 

(also called Beizan, jjj ), Cb. I, p. 19, quoted in the Shiojiri, J||| , written 

in 1749 by Zansetsusha Sokyu, , Ch. II. 

2 Taiheiki, Cb. XXXIX, p. 12. 
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in Totomi province, a big dragon’s head was preserved in a 
Buddhist temple called Zuda-dera (IK It was taken to 

Yedo and there shown to the people. The river’s name was said 
to have originated from the presence of this dragon 

§ 8. Kurikara Myo-o, the dragon-shaped mountain-god. 

Another Shinto shrine, the temple of Kurikara Myo-o, 

^jn HI HfJ 3E ? i s dedicated to a dragon-shaped mountain-god, who 
is said to live in a waterfall on Mount Oyama in Sagami province. 
As the Nihon shukyo fuzoku shi 2 (1902) tells us, in olden times 
the Buddhist priest Ryoben was preaching there one day, when 
a violent thunderstorm suddenly arose and the water in the 
hollow, excavated by the cataract, was heavily disturbed. A huge 
dragon came forth from it and said to the priest: “I am the 
guai’dian-god of this mountain. After having heard your sermon, 
I wish to serve Buddha”. Then Ryoben worshipped the dragon, 
and afterwards as little Shinto shrine was built on the spot and 
dedicated to the dragon, which was called by the Buddhist name 
“Kurikara Myo-o”, “Kurikara, the Light-King” (i. e. Vidya-raja, 
the word Light being used in the sense of (mystic) Knowledge, 
Vidya). 

This was apparently an original Japanese dragon-shaped moun- 
tain-god, who was identified by the Buddhists with Fudo Myo-o s 
dragon-shape ; the Shinto shrine, however, remained his sanctuary. 
Kurikara is, as we read in Micra’s Bnkkyu iroha jiten \ Fudo 
Myo-o’s “ Samaya ” ( — J|| ) shape, a black dragon coiled 

around a sword. 

i Shiojiri, Ch. II, p. 11. 2 P. 214. 

3 Vol. Ill, p. 57, s. v. Kurikara ; cf. below, Ch. VI, § 10. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE DRAGON-LANTERN. 

Among the many ignes fatui of Japan the Dragon-lantern 
{RyUto, ^ ij^) occupies an important place. It mostly l'ises 
from the sea and flies from there to the mountains, where it is 
seen hanging in some special old pine or cryptomeria tree before 
a (mostly Buddhist) temple. Old pine trees especially are famous 
in respect to these mysterious lights, which are evidently offerings 
sent by the dragons of the sea to the deities or Buddhas or 
Bodhisattvas worshipped in the shrines. There is an enormous 
number of legends telling of the Dragon-lanterns appearing along 
the mountainous coasts of Japan. In order to make clear the 
people’s ideas on this point, however, it may be sufficient to 
refer to a few passages, because they closely resemble one 
another, and the same conceptions lie at the bottom of them all. 

The old annals do not speak of the Dragon-lantern, nor do 
we find any mention made of it in other books before the 
fourteenth century. 

§ 1. Dengyo Daishi’s image of Yakushi Nyorai. 

The Kigegawa Yakushi engi' says the following: “The image 
of Yakushi Nyorai in Jokwoji (also called Shoryuzan, if HUD 
“Blue Dragon monastery”), in Katsushika district, Shimosa 
province, is made by Dengyo Daishi 1 2 . When Jikaku Daishi 3 
stayed in Asakusa-dera (the famous Kwannon temple in Asakusa, 
the well-known district of Yedo), an old man with grey hair 
appeared to him and said: ‘In the North-east there is a holy 


1 ill HM , written in 1327 by the Buddhist priest Gijun. 

§| i Gunsho ruiju, Vol. XV, nr 442, p. 637. 

2 # ifc -k (767 — 822), the founder of the Tendai sect in Japan. 

3 M ft A « (794 — 864), in 854 appointed head (zasu) of the Tendai sect. 
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place, where l have dedicated a miraculous image made by 
Dengyo Daishi’. Thereupon the man disappeared, and Jikaku went 
outside and looked towards the North-east. Suddenly a lucky 
cloud ($% H, zui-un, a cloud of a lucky colour) arose, and in it 
a blue dragon was visible. Then the Daishi secretly left the 
temple and went in search of this blue dragon, till he arrived 
at the cottage (where the above-mentioned old man had lived 
as a hermit and had obtained the image). There he worshipped 
the image and saw the blue dragon, which was still there. 
Jikaku turned himself to the lucky cloud and addressed the 
dragon as follows : T wish to say a few words to you, you sacred 
dragon, listen to me. I want to built a temple here, which you 
must guard and protect from calamity. From this moment I 
appoint you guardian-god of the shrine’. When the Daishi had 
finished speaking, the dragon, which had listened motionless, 
with his head bent down in reverence, disappeared. The priest 
considered this to be a good sign, and called the sanctuary 
‘Blue Dragon temple’. Up till this day from time to time a 
dragon-lantern appears there as a wonderful, lucky omen, probably 
in consequence of the above facts (i. e. because the blue dragon 
is the temple’s guardian-god)”. 

The Edo me is ho hi' tells us that from olden times many 
pilgrims went up to this temple, which is also called Jokwoji 
dt “temple °f the Pure Light’ ), to worship the dragon- 
lantern, which was sure to arise before the image of Yakushi Nyorai 
on the eighth day of every month, and on New-Year's morning. 


§ 2. Kobo Daishi’s spirit. 

In the Tomiol-a Hackiman shaki, “History of the Shinto temple 
of Hachiman of Tomioka” -, we read that in 162S Kobo Daishi’s 
ghost appeared in a dream to a Shingon priest and ordered all 
the priests of his sect in Kwanto, except the heads of Koya and 
Sekigaku, to assemble m Eitaijima (in Yedo). They obeyed the 
saint’s command and preached sermons for ninety days at a 
stretch. At the same time they erected a temple, dedicated to 


1 '/Z p ^ PJf §B’ Wlitten b y Asai Rvo-t, m 4t Y ^ 

1639-1709, and printed in 1662; Ch. Ill, p. 19 . * ^ J < ® v ’ 

2 (S] /V fif jjtfc FiS ’ quoted by Kurihara Ryu-ax , TO - 

(1793 — 1870), in his Ryu- an zuihilsu " *' 

setsurin, Vol. . , p. 487. 


who lived 


^ m m „ 

written in 1819, Hyakka 
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Kobo Daishi’s soul (Mikage-do), and since that time a dragon - 
lantern arose before this shrine. 


§ 3. Jigen Daishi’s spirit. 

The Jigen Daishi den', the biography of Jigen Daishi, i.e. the 
Buddhist " bishop Tenkai 2 , who was greatly revered by Ieyasu, 
and who died in 1643, contains the following tale. — “In the 
evening of the second day of the eleventh month of the twentieth 
year of the Kwanei era (1643) a special service was held (for 
Jigen’s soul) in the Sembakita temple (in Musashi), when a 
dragon-lantern l'ose from a well and hung on the top of a 
cryptomeria tree at the southern front of the kyakuden ( reception- 
hall” of the temple). Priests and laymen stared at the light with 
astonishment, and paid worship to it. Immediately a fast runner 
was despatched as a messenger to the Nikko temple, in oidei 
to proclaim the news, and everybody was filled with admiration 
(for Jigen’s holiness, for his soul was evidently believed to be 
connected with the light) like that of Kobo Daishi in the prece- 
ding legend)” n . 

§ 4. “Dragon-lantern pine trees”. 

Very frequently mention is made of so-called “Dragon-lantern 
pine trees” {Ryuto no matsu, ff #)> which stood before 
Buddhist temples, and in the branches of which a dragon-lantern 
was said to arise regularly. Now and then we read ot such tiees 
standing near Shinto shrines, but by far the greatest part of the 
passages concerning them, as well as those concerning the dragon- 
lantern in general, relate to Buddhist sanctuaries. 

Before the chapel of Monju (ManjugrI), called Monjudo 
( ^ at Ama no hashidate (one of the Nihon sankei, the 
three most beautiful places of Japan) in Yosa district, Tango 
province, situated near the so-called Kuze no to, oi Kiie-to, there 
stood a “ dragon-lautern pine tree . At midnight of the sixteenth 


* sii&Assflf- 2 ^ m ’ • 

3 Curiously rationalistic at the side of these passages sound the following words of 
the Ensei meihutsu kohoi ( ® M ’ Ch. VIII) quoted on the 

same page of the Ryuan zuihitsu : — “The ‘Devil-lights’ (kirin, Ts^p) and Dragon- 
lanterns °which appear above swamps, pools, broad plains, mountain temples, grave- 
yards etc. are ‘ zwavelstofgas ’ coming forth from rotten animals and plants”. The word 
“zwavelstofgas”, written in kana, is a Dutch word and must be “zwavelwaterstofgas”, 
i. e. hydrogen sulphide. 
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day of every month there appeared from the northeastern sea 
a dragon-lantern, which flew to this tree; and in the night of 
the sixteenth day of the first, fifth and ninth months another 
light, called the “Heavenly Lantern” ( lento, >J^) descended 
from the sky. Also a third light, the so-called “Ise no go to”, 
or “August Light of Ise”, which is mentioned in the Yuho meisho 
ryaku 1 (1697), where it is said to be named Shinto the 

“Sacred Light”) and to be made by the divinity of the Daijingu 
at Ise (Amaterasu), was visible on this spot. The image of the 
Bodhisattva Manjtujn (Monju Bosatsu), which was worshipped 
there, was said to be of Indian origin and to have come out 
of the sea. 

The same temple is referred to in the Kii zodanshu 2 , where 
we read the following particulars concerning the light: — “It 
comes from a deep spot in the sea, two cho from the “Broken 
Door (Kire-to) of Hashidate, where the Gfate of the Dragon- 
palace is said to be. When the weather is fine and wind and 
waves are calm, it goes from Kire-to to the Monju shrine. Unbe- 
lieving people cannot see it, or, if they see it, they think it to be 
the light of some fisherman. It stops on the top of a high pine tree 
which stands about 20 ken south of the Monjudo. After half an hour 
or shorter it is extinguished. From time to time a little boy is 
seen on the top of the tree, carrying the lamp which is called 
Tendo, ^ , “Heavenly Lantern ’ (this word may also be written 

^ S.’ T en dd, Heavenly boy ). Formerly this boy (an angel) 
often appeared, but now rarely”. 

The Nihon shuhfo f&zoku shi 3 (1902) mentions an old “Dragon- 
lantern pine tree” which still stands near a Shinto temple called 
Uhcim jinja (^ jg # /Tit), in Karida village, Ky5to district, 
Buzen province. There Toyotama-bime, the Sea-god’s daughter 
in the shape of a dragon gave birth to a son*, and at the°same 
time a light (a dragon-lantern) came flying from the sea and 
hung in the same pinetree 3 . 


1 Ch. XIII, p. 'IS. About this work see above, p. 170, note 4 

2 ^ J? IS V& “Collection of all kinds of strange tales’’, written by “the 

his father N.k»™, a, Lord of Boren ,i,ei i„ £ “ 

3 P- *36. 4 Cf. above, Book II, Cl), I, § 5 p ,39 

i'A “TT ® ♦ » «’ written in *5 ^ 

^ ’hi. L " S,,t * 3- that ii 

appeared even in his days. 
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We may mention here another Shinto shrine, the Sliirahige 
jinja (6 it II ft) in Shiga district, Omi province, where a 
dragon-lantern was said to enter the worshipping hall (haiden) 
from time, to time, instead of hanging in a pine tree 1 ; and the 
J °9* ('«' It*)* a Shinto temple in Tsuruga, Echizen province, 
where every New-year’s night such a light arose in a “Dragon- 
lantern pine tree" which stood in the temple garden ' 2 . 

Before the Buddhist chapel of Kasai Yakushi ( ^ ||| £j|j ), 
situated on a mountain north of Okayama, in Bizen province, 
there stood a “Dragon-lantern pine tree". Every night, especially 
in summer time, will-o’-the-wisps were seen there 3 . 

§ 5. Tide-stones connected with dragon-lanterns- 

On the top of Kaneyama, a mountain very near the above- 
mentioned chapel of Kasai Yakushi , there was a big stone with 
a hole in it, about one shaku square. When tide was high, this 
hole was filled with water, and at low tide it was dry 4 . 

It seems that such stones were considered to be connected 
with the dragons who sent the dragon-lanterns, for als.o on the 
Sata promontory, in Hata district, Tosa province (BO ri west of 
Kochi) there was at the same period (1746) the so-called Ushio- 
ishi (‘^J ^J) or “Tide-stone”, a concave stone, filled with water 
at high tide and empty at ebb time, while on the same spot, 
near the Shinto temple of Ashizuri no Myojin (jj^ _/ flfj f$), 
a dragon-lantern used to appear from the sea simultaneously 
with the descent from the sky of a Heavenly Light {Tenth, 
^ The latter was one of the seven wonders of the place. 
Another of these wonders was a dragon-horse, which used to 
come at the hour of the ox (1 — 3 a. m.) and to eat the small 
bamboo, which for this reason gradually died out in the vicinity 
of the temple 5 6 ). 

The connection between the tide-stones and the dragons at once 
reminds us of the legends concerning Toyotama-hiko, the Sea-god, 
who gave the tide-jewel to Hiko-hohodemi °, and concerning the 
Empress Jingo, who was assisted by the gods of Kasuga and 


1 Yuho meisho ryaku (1697), Ch. VI, p. 16. 

2 Tot-yuki kohen (see below, p. 210, note 2), p. 113. 

3 Honcho zokugenshi (1746, cf. above, Book II, Ch. V, § 7, p. 203, note 1), Ch. 

IV, p. 10. 4 Ibidem. 

5 Shokoku rijindan (1746, see above, p. 202, note 5), Ch. Ill, Section VI, p. 928. 

6 See above, Book II, Ch. I, § 6, p. 140. 

Verb. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. Dl. XIII, N° 2. 
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Kawakami by means of the jewels of low and high tide, taken 
from Sagara, the Dragon-king 

§ 6. The Mountain-light and the Dragon-lantern of Gammokuzan 

in Etchu province- 

The Toyuki kohen 2 states the following about a temple of the 
Zen sect in Niikawa district, Etchu province, called Gammokuzan 
(irs On or Sakkwazan. When this shrine was opened by its 
founder, the priest Daitetsu, a pupil of Dogen ( 7 C , Shoyo 
Daishi, 1200 — 1 253), the Mountain-god and a Dragon-god assisted 
and performed all kinds of miracles. Still in the author’s time 
(second half of the eighteenth century) yearly on the 13th day 
of the 7th month (probably the date of the opening of the 
shrine) two lights appeared on the top of a pine tree in the 
temple garden. One of these lights (that of the Mountain-god) 
came flying from the summit of Mount Tateyama, the other 
(that of the Dragon-god) rose up from the sea, and both stopped 
on the pine tree. They were called the Mountain-light and the 
Dragon-lantern ( Santo , Ryu to), and were seen every year by the 
people of the neighbourhood. “Although”, says Tachibana Nankei, 
“there are many cases of dragon-lanterns coming out of the sea, 
they rarely appear simultaneously and on the same pine tree 
with a mountain-light, as is the case at this temple”. 


§ 7. Kwannon’s dragon-lantern at Ryukoji. 

On Itozaki yama, in Echizen province, Hannan (the present 
Sakai) district, there is a Buddhist temple called Ryukoji ( 
JgL^p, “Dragon’s rise-temple”), which was built by a Chinese 
priest who came from China on the back of an enormous tortoise 
carrying a precious Kwannon image. When approaching the coast 
the tortoise emitted a strong light, and the fishermen, seeing 
this, went out to meet it and carried the image ashore. A temple 
was dedicated to this Kwannon, and every night a blue dra<>on 
appeared there in a so-called “Dragon-lantern pine tree”, carrying 
a light in honour of the deity. When he appeared, there was 
always a large number of holy priests, clad in magnihcent robes, 

1 See above, Book II, Ch. I, § 7, p. 142. 

2 MM IB It H’ written in 1797 b y Tachibana Nankei, ^ ^ 

C 752— 1 805). Zoku Teikoku bunko, Vol. XX (Kiko bunslat, ^ ^ ) p ^3 
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making heavenly music in the air. The priests could see them, 
but the ordinary people could only hear their music '. 

§ 8. Tbmyo-dake, Kumano Gongen at Nogami, Kwomyoji at 
Kamakura and Zenkwoji at Nagano. 

Sometimes a mountain peak is called after a dragon-lantern, 
as e. g. the Tomyu-dake ( ^ 0JJ ^), or “Light-Peak”, in Kawachi 
province, Ishikawa district (the present Minami Kawachi district), 
where such a light appeared at Kokidera, a Buddhist temple, the 
guardian-god of which was the Shinto mountain-deity Iwabune 
Myojin 1 2 . 

In the last night of the year, at the hour of the ox(l — 3 a.m.), 
a dragon-lantern used to be seen near the shrine of Kumano 
Gongen at Nogami village, Suwo province, while at the same 
time another “sacred light” ( shinkwa , ftp came flying, swift 
like an arrow, from the neighbouring “Dragon-mouth Mountain”. 
While worshipping these lights the villagers entered upon the 
New year 3 . 

Another dragon-lantern was said to arise yearly from the sea 
to the clouds in the vicinity of Kwomyoji IJJJ ^jp), the “Shrine 
of Brilliant Light” in Kamakura in two nights during the temple 
festival which lasted ten days 4 . And from the 14th to the 16th 
of the 7th month a similar light flew up from the Saikawa, a 
river in Shinano province, and, jumping from tree top to tree 
top it alighted on the south-western gable of the main building 
of Zenkwoji, the famous Buddhist sanctuary at Nagano 5 . 

§ 9. The light of Yotsukura. 

A celebrated dragon-lantern was that of Yotsukura, a village 
on the coast of Hitachi province. It is described as a glittering 
fire ball, fully one shaku in diameter, and spreading a very clear 
light. Fishermen explained this (as well as all other so-called 
dragon-lanterns) to be a mass of flying insects born upon the 
water, which dispersed and disappeared as soon as they heard 
people approaching. Therefore they never appeared in storm and 
rain (because they were afraid of noise). “Sometimes”, they said, 
“these insects cluster into one mass, which is seen hanging on 

1 Yuho meisho ryaku, Ch. V, p. 16. 

2 Ibidem, Ch. IV, p. 59. 

3 Shokoku rijindan, Ch. Ill, Section VI, pp. 928 seq. 

4 Ibidem. 5 Honcho zokugenshi, Ch. Ill, p. 8. 
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the top of a high tree or on the eaves of a temple, and which 
looks like a ball of fire. The so-called shiranu-bi 
“unknown fire”) is the same '. 

More details about the Yotsukura light are to be found in the 
To-b Jcikb 2 , which says that it moves, floating on the water, 
from the sea along the Kamado river up to the valley brooks. 
At the foot of Mount Akai-dake it flies up and is soon seen 
hanging between the branches of big cryptomerias, till it disappears 
into the depths of the wood, continually followed by other lights, 
in an endless row, from evening till daybreak. In bright moonshine 
the lights are small, but in dark nights they are big like fire- 
flies or torches. A strange thing is that they are only visible 
from the so-called Enseki (Swallow-stone) on a projecting part 
of the mountain. The author calls it inkiva Fm-fire), 

an expression borrowed from Chinese books, and compares it 
with the “Sacred Lights” ( j|g£) and the “ Cold Flames” ( ^ 
mentioned by Chinese authors. 


§ 10. The lights of Ushijima, Ishidozan and Kurikara. 

In the last night of the year — a time when many dragon- 
lauterns were said to appear, as the above legends have taught 
us — three strange lights used to arise from differents spots 
near the island Ushijima and to join into one mass which flew 
to the “ Dragon-lantern pine tree” of Asahizan Jonichiji, a Bud- 
dhist temple at llimi, a little place in Etchu province, Himi 
district, and seen hanging between its branches 3 . 

It was also a dragon-lantern which the Buddhist priest Nansan 
saw on an old pine tree, when he crossed Mount Ishidozan in 
the year 806 ; Amida ISTyorai appeared there, seated on a wonderful 
cloud. Nansan built a Buddhist temple on the spot and placed 
Amida Nyorai’s image in it. Four centuries later, when the 
Emperor Juntoku (1211 — 1221) went to Sado province and his 
ship was tossed on the waves by a severe storm, all of a sudden 
a dragon-lantern arose in the South on the same spot and served 


1 Oshu-bauashi , ^ ^ Onchi shosho ( ^ gg Vol. XI, 

p. 50, 52. 


written in 1700 by Nagakubo Genshu 

m — 




and quoted by Kurihara Ryu-an, MW# (1793 1870) in his Ryu-an 
uihitau, written in 1819 ; Hyakka setsurin, Vol. — p 487> 

3 SanshTi kidan iiohen (1779) (ef. abo\e, p. 174, note 1), Ch. VII, p. 990 
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as a beacon to the Imperial ship, which safely reached the coast '. 

In the Kurikara 2 mountains, which form the boundary between 
Etchu and Kaga, there was a Shingon temple called Chorakuji 
or Kurikara-san, with an image of Fudo Myo-o. This sanctuary 
was miraculous beyond description, and famous for its wonderful 
“Mountain-lights” and “Dragon-lanterns” 3 4 . 

§ 11. Ignes fatui in general. The dragon-lantern is the only one 
which arises from the sea and flies to the mountains. 

Not only in regard to the dragon-lantern, but also in other respects 
especially old pine trees were famous for their ignes fatui. 
So we read of the “gold-fire pine tree” on the road from Komatsu 
to Kanazawa, where phosphorescent light, the so-called “ rinkwa " 
o, or “kin-kioa gold-fire) was seen to fly up and 

down. This fire, however, did not come from the sea, like the 
dragon-lantern, but was ascribed to the fact that formerly criminals 
used to be beheaded under this tree, whose blood, penetrating 
into the ground, had . become so-called “id-riri ( j£\L ) or 
“demon’s fire”; or some one had in great anger committed 
suicide on this spot, and “ the fire of his heart made the pine 
tree burn” i . 

The idea of blood causing these mysterious lights is borrowed 
from China; we read in Do Groot’s Religious System of China 5 * * 
that blood, identified with the tsing tfi ( 1fw |jlt )> the breath or 
yang soul possessed by vital energy, especially the blood of men 
killed by weapons, and that of horses and cows, forms ignes fatui. 
They are soul-flames, especially to be seen on battle-fields. The 
identification of blood and soul is not only a Chinese conception °, 
but is also found among some Indian tribes of North America, 
as we learn from Frazer’s Golden Bough As to China, there 
the ignes fatui were believed to be produced especially by old 
trees and old blood 8 . 

Also demons were considered to cause will-o’-the-wisps, as the 
names “ Ici-rin ” and “ oni-bi'' ( A “demon-fire”, clearly show. 
Moreover, old bewitching animals, like tanuki and mujina, were 


1 Sanshu kidan (1764) (cf, p. 172, note 7), Ch. IV, p. 815. 

2 Cf. above, Ch. V, § 8, p. 204: Kurikara Myo-o, the dragon-shaped Fudo Myo-o. 

3 Sanshu kidan, Ch. V, p. 835 (santo, ryutd, jjj ^ ^ ). 

4 Ibidem, Ch. II, p. 713; l; Hachiman’s gold-fire". 

5 Vol. IV, p. 80. .6 De Groot, 1. 1., Vol. I, pp. 217, 268, note 2. 

7 Vol. I (second edition), p. 353. 

8 De Groot, 1.1., Vol. IV, p. 80. 
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notorious in this respect Besides tanuki-bi, kitsime-bi (badger 
and fox-fire) and oni-bi, the ignes fatui were called inkwa ( ^ » 

or Tin- fire, Fire of Darkness), humo no hi ( » spider-fire), 
kaigetsu no hi ( yfjf: , sea-moon-fire 1 2 , susnlce anclo (M'+t 

sooty lantern) 3 , or bozu-bi mock’s fire) 4 * * * . 

Not always, however, are demons 3 , or old animals, or dragons 
believed to cause the Jack-o’-lanterns, nor are these only con- 
sidered to be angry souls of the dead °, for also Buddhas and 
Shinto gods may be the producers of these wonderful “ burari-bi", 
or “dangling lights”. Amida Nyorai himself, as we have seen 
above \ appeared with the dragon-lantern on Ishidozan, and the 
name Butsu-tb or “Buddha’s lights”, is sufficient evidence 

of this belief. As to the Shinto gods, we may mention the ignes 
fatui near Gofuku village in Etchu, which were said to be caused 
by the jealous spirit of the goddess Fukura-hime no Mikoto, 
whose consort, the god Noto-hiko, during her absence took a 
second wife, whereupon she pelted his temple with stones 8 . And 
in the year 1770 the god Sanno made a sacred light 
shinto) appear in the dead of night in the worshipping-hall of 
his temple in Sebamachi, at the western mouth of the Nami- 
kawa; after two nights he stopped it in consequence of offerings 
made to him and kagura dances performed in his honour 9 . 

So we see that there is a great variety of ignes fatui in Japan. 
The dragon-lantern, however, is the only one which arises from 
the sea and flies to the mountains; all the others start and 
remain in the woods, or fly from there to the sea coast, where 
they sometimes fall into the water l0 . The reason for this diffe- 
rence is clear: the dragon-lantern is believed to be an offering 
sent by the dragons of the sea to the deities, Buddhas or 
Bodhisattvas in the mountains, while the other lights, on the con- 
trary, are ascribed to these divine beings themselves, or to demons, 
animals or spirits of the dead, all of which have their abodes in 
the mountains and woods or on the grassy plains of the battle-fields. 


1 Cf. my treatise on -The Fox and the Badr/cr in Japanese Folklore , Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. XXXVI, Part. Ill, pp. 151 seq.^ 153 ’ 

2 Sanshu kidan kohen, Ch. VI, pp. 955 seq. 

3 Ibidem. 4 Sanshu kidan, Ch. Ill, p. 752. 

5 Marni , j||f ^ , cf. Sanshu kidan, Ch. Ill, p. 770. 


6 Sanshu kidan, Ch. I, p. 064: Ch. X, p. 840. 7 p 019 

8 Sanshu kidan, Ch. V, p. 840. 9 Sanshu kidan khhen" Ch VIII n mm 

10 Cf. Sanshu kidan kohen, Ch VI, p. 950: a lisher catches them in his net hot 

the numberles small lights escape through the mazes, fly up , and |oin into one iv 

ball of fire which soars away through the air; perhaps, says the author was 'it a 


transformation of old blood. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE CHINESE DRAGON’S EGGS IN JAPAN. 

§ 1. The dragon-fetus remains in the egg for three thousand years- 

In the sixteenth century of our era a Japanese author 1 spoke 
of an old (certainly Chinese) tradition, according to which a dragon’s 
fetus lives during a thousand years in the sea, for a thousand 
years in the mountains and, after having been among men (“in 
a village”, says the text) for the same long period, it finally is 
born, becomes a dragon and ascends to the sky 2 3 . During these 
three thousand years the fetus lives as a very small snake within 
a stone, the dragon’s egg, which is first lying at the bottom of 
the sea, then comes to the mountains (how it got there is not 
explained), where after a thousand years it is picked up by 
somebody who carries it home and preserves it on account of 
its beautiful colours, or uses it as an ink-stone (sicuri, ^). As 
it invariably has the remarkable peculiarity of constantly pro- 
ducing water (the dragon’s element), it is a very convenient 
ink-stone indeed But woe him who possesses such a stone at 
the end of the millennial period which the fetus must pass 
among mankind, for then the stone splits, and a small snake 
creeps out of it, which in a few moments becomes larger and 
larger, and with a terrible noise forces its way to the sky, 
smashing the roof amid thunder and lightning, and ascending in 
a dark cloud. The little reptile has become an enormous four- 
legged dragon, which leaves the narrow abodes of men and frees 
himself in this terrific way. 


1 Kii zodanshu (1532 — 1554) (cf. above, p. 208, note 2), Ch. III. p. 10. 

2 Cf. above, Book I, Ch. Ill, § 16, pp. 88 sqq. 

3 In the Hyakka sctsurin (Vol. *. . p. 487) we find the following names 

of ink-stones: Ryurinyctsu-ken, or “Dragon-scales-moon-inkstone”, 

and Ryubi-ken, jj|| “Dragon’s tail-inkstone”. 
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§ 2. Dragons born from beautiful stones picked up in the mountains- 


A remarkable ink-stone was preserved in olden times, says 
the Kii zodanshu in a Zen monastery at Kanagawa, Musashi 
province. Drops of water were constantly dripping out of this 
stone, but nobody understood the reason of this strange pheno- 
menon. Once upon a time, on a very hot summer day, when 
the monks were sitting together in a cool room, all of a sudden 
the ink-stone split of its own accord, and a small worm, about 
2 bu (0.24 inches) long, crept out of it. The monks were about 
to kill the beast, but the head-priest forbade them to do so, and 
carefully carried it on a fan to the garden, where he put it into 
the lotus pond. All the monks followed him, and while they 
were looking at the worm, they saw with astonishment how the 
little creature, drawing together and stretching its body, grew 
larger and larger. In a great fright they ran back into the house, 


but even there they soon felt themselves no longer safe, for the 
sky, hitherto quite clear, at once was covered with clouds, thunder 
and lightning raged, and a pitch-black darkness filled the garden 
and enwrapped the building. Then they all fled away through 
the gate and saw from far how the dragon in an immense cloud 
ascended to the sky, first his head, then his four-legged body, 
and finally his enormous tail. When he had disappeared, the 
clouds dispersed and the sky became clear as before. The garden, 
the pond and the building, however, were all in a terrible con- 
dition. In the mean time people from the neighbouring villages 
came to the rescue, thinking that the monastery was on fire. 

A writer of the eighteenth century, Kiuchi Sekitei 2 , relates 
the same accident as having happened in Kanazawa (instead of 
Kanatjawd). Further, he mentions a round stone which was picked 
up by a boy in the mountains near Sammon, in Omi province 
As water was constantly trickling out of this stone, the boy 
used it in later years to wet his ink-slab. After fifty years, when 
he had attained the rank of Archbishop - the stone apparently 
had brought him prosperity - the curious object split and a 
dragon arose to the sky after breaking through the ceiling and 
the r°°f. The stone existed still in Sekitei’s time, and in the 
middle of it there was a hole of the size of a bean. 


1 Ch. V, p. 1. 

2 * ft ^ Wh ° ,ived ^2-1801, in the Unkonshi koke„, ^ 

# jgg, "Records on cloud-root, continued”, written in 1779; Ch. If p 2 The Zt 
volume of tins work (zempcn) appeared in 1772, and the third (sampm) in 1801. 
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A similar dragon’s egg was used by a Buddhist priest in 
Moriyama, Omi province, in 1774, for grinding his tea, till the 
dragon was born and . ascended, leaving a round hole in the 
middle of the stone 

In another case such an egg was recognized before by a great 
scholar, thoroughly versed in Chinese literature, the famous Ito 
Jinsai 1 2 , who warned a Court-noble, telling him that a magnifi- 
cent stone, square and five-coloured, in the nobleman’s possession 
was a dragon’s egg, and that he had better throw it away in 
some lonely spot. The man followed the scholar’s advice, and 
built a little Shinto shrine in the open field outside the capital, 
in which he placed the stone. A few years afterwards the shrine 
was smashed by the dragon which ascended to heaven. This 
stone was a so-called ryushd-seki, or “Dragon produ- 

cing stone” 3 . 

The name of “dragon-horse-stone” ( ryu-me-seki , ft .if 5) was 
given to another remarkable stone, white as crystal and as big 
as the palm of the hand, which was lying on the desk of a 
samurai in Hizen province. In its centre a moving creature was 
visible, and the stone moved by itself from one side of the desk 
to the other. One day the man placed a tea cup filled with water 
on the desk, and when he came back the cup was empty. The 
next day he made the same experiment with a big bowl, and 
while he was talking with some friends in the next room, they 
heard a noise as of wind and waves. At once they went to look 
what the matter was, and discovered a lizard ( tokaye , Sitt-T-. 
litt. “little stone-dragon”) running from the bowl to the stone, 
which it entered 4 . 

Two “snake-producing stones” ( shu-ja-seki , ^ ^5 ) 5 were 

found in a hole at Kyoto in 1762, and in 1780 a “golden snake 
stone was picked up in the mountains by a child. 

Water was constantly flowing out of it, till it was cooked and 
the dragon inside was killed. Then it was split and the dead 
body of a little gold-coloured snake was found in it 0 . 

Although they were not dragon’s eggs, we may mention here 
two stones which were believed to be connected with dragons. 
One of them was a big stone lying in a hollow excavated by a 
waterfall near Kayao village, Inukarai district, Omi province, 


1 Ibidenq. 2 ^ a kangakusha who lived 1626 — 1705. 

3 Unkonshi kohen , Ch. II, p. 8. 4 Ibidem, Ch. II, p. 10. 

5 Ibidem, Ch. IT, p. 12. 6 Ibidem, Ch. Ill, p. 7. 
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which was said to belong to the Dragon-god of the place and 
was called “ Dragon-god-stone” ( bI flp ’ Ryujin-seki) by the 
villagers. In the Kyoho era (1716 — 1735) five or six men came 
to the neighbouring villages and asked the inhabitants to sell 
them woman’s hair in order to make a rope by means of which 
they might carry the stone as an offering to the Dragon-god of 
Seta. A short time afterwards the stone actually disappeared, 
but it was much too heavy to have been carried away by human 
hands (probably the men in question were transformed dragons) 
The second stone, which was black and about three shaku long, 
lay in a garden and was said to cause even a clear summer 
sky to become cloudy in a moment, when it was touched by 
somebody. In 1764 the stone was no longer outside, but within 
the castle, so that the experiment could not be made any more. 
“Perhaps", says Hotta, the author of the Sanshu kidan, “it is a 
so-called ‘cloud-root un-icon ) ” 1 2 . 

We find the following details in the Shosan chomon kishu (1849) 3 . 
The abbot of a Shingon monastery had a so-called dragon-gem 
(fli y 3S s r y u no ^»w), which was considered to be an un- 
commonly precious object. On cloudy days it became moist at 
once, and when it rained it was quite wet. In reality it was 
not a dragon-gem, but a dragon’s egg (ryu no tamago, Iff / J^l). 
Such eggs are hatched amid thunderstorm and rain; then they 
destroy even palaces and uproot big trees, and it is therefore 
advisable to throw them away before-hand on a lonely spot in 
the mountains. The abbot, however, deemed it not necessary to 
take this precaution with the dragon’s egg in his possession, 
because it was dead. “Thirty years ago”, he said, “the egg 
became moist as soon as the weather was a little cloudy, and 
its luster was magnificent; but as it afterwards did not show 
moistness any more even on rainy days, nor grew any longer, 
it is evidently dead”. Miyoshi Shosan (the author) himself went 
to the monastery to see this wonderful egg, and gives a picture 
of it (p. 573), which shows the dragon-fetus inside. Its dimen- 
sions were: length, 4 sun, 8 bu; breadth, 4 sun, 6 bu; it was 
like a “diamond-natured thunder-axe-stone” ( W 'll ^ 
gyoku-shitsu rai-fu-seki, called by the people Tengu no < mo, 


1 Ibidem, Ch. II, p. 13. 

2 Scmshu kulcin, Ch. 1\ , P- /88. 

3 M lb If ^ W M’ written in 1840 by Shosan saf shujfn, jjj || 
± \ ; Zoku Teikoku bunko, Yol. XLVII, Kinsei kidan zenshu. Ch. IV, pp. 572 S eqq. 
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y §k, or “ Tengu-axe ”), but it seemed to be still harder 
and sharper than these. Its colour was red, tinged with bluish 
grey, just like the thunder-axe-stones, but its lustre was more 
like that of glass than is the case with the latter. There were 
some spots on the egg, which Shosan considered to be dirt left 
on it by the dragon which produced it. 

§ 3. Thunder-stones. 

In the same monastery there was a so-called “ thunder-jewel" 
(W y 5i rai n0 f aaia ) or H 3i> rai-gyoku), which in 1796 
had fallen from the sky during a heavy thunderstorm, when the 
lightning struck a spot near Haseda. Its colour was white, tinged 
with a slight bluish grey, just like cornelian or marble. Such 
thunderstones were called “ tlmnder-axes ” (raifn, ||j “ thuncler- 

knives " (|p| 7J> raito), “thunder -hammers" (rai tsui, -M X u ^ mn ~ 
der-blocks ” (Hf^* raitan), “ thunder-rings " ( fH 3jf| , raikwan), 

“ thunder-pearls " ( f|f“ f/fc , raishu), “ thunder-pillars ” (^|^,rai- 
ketsu), “thunder-ink" (raiboku, ||j |||), “thunder-swords" (raiken, 
iff jgjlj, “ thunder-pins ” (raisan, |§j |f|), and so on. They are found 
in spots struck by lightning. The black ones are thunder-axes, 
those which are white, tinged with blue, are thunder-rings, the 
purple ones, tinged with red, are thunder-pins. If it is neither 
stone nor earth, but a lump as of lacquer, it is thunder-ink. The 
above-mentioned specimen was, in Shosan’s opinion, a kind of 
thunder-pearl '. 

We learn from this passage that the prehistoric stone weapons 
and utensils were considered by the Chinese (for all these names 
were borrowed from Chinese works), and in imitation thereof by 
the Japanese, as thunderbolts; this is the same conception which 
we find everywhere among primitive peoples. Also meteors, of 
course, are believed to have been thrown by lightning upon the 
earth, or to be fallen stars. As to the dragon, his connection 
with rain and thunder is evidently supposed to begin long before 
his birth and to show itself in a terrible way as soon as he is born. 


•1 Cf. de Groot, Religious System of China , Vol. V, p. 866, where the “thunderbolt 
stones” “thunder-nodules” ( cf. the of the Japanese text) 

are said to be believed to remove the effects of Au-poison. On the next page de Groot 
mentions thunder-hammers, thunder-awls, thunder-axes (supposed to have been used 
by the God of Thunder to split up things), thunder-rings (lost by that god) and 
thunder-pearls. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE TATSUMAKI dlf^), OR “DRAGON’S ROLL”. 

The works of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries explain 
the heavy whirlwinds which cause the so-called water-spouts 
and in a moment destroy the products of human hands or 
whatever they may light upon, to be the work of dragons ascen- 
ding to heaven. Accordingly the enormous columns of water, 
thrown up into the air by these whirlwinds, are called “tatsu- 
maki ” or “dragon’s rolls”. 

§ 1. Dragons which ascended to heaven. 

Apart from the tatsumciki we may refer to two passages in 
the Yuho meisho ryaku (1697) where dragons are said to have 
ascended to the sky. The first passage 1 treats of the name of 
Tatsuta, the place where the Wind-god was worshipped from 
times immemorial 2 , which name it ascribes to the fact that a 
dragon arose to heaven there. It was the Thunder-god himself, 
who in the shape of a boy had fallen down on Tatsuta yama 
(Higuri district, Yamato province), thirty or forty cho south-west 
from Nara. A peasant adopted the child and educated it, and 
from that time wind and rain were very favourable to that 
special village. Afterwards the child changed into a dragon and 
flew to the sky. 

The second passage 3 explains the name of Sennin-zuka (f|lj 
AM’ or “ sien's grave”) in Narumi village, Aichi district, 
Owari province, to be the spot where in remote ages a Chinese 
sien (sennin), who floating on a tree had arrived on this shore 
lived for a long time till he finally became a dragon and rose 
to heaven. His soul was worshipped in the “Heavenly Dragon’s 

shrine” ( Tenryu no miya, 35 it®), erected close to the spot 
where he had lived. 


1 Ch. Ill, p. 15. 

3 Ch. VIII, p. 47. 


2 Cf. above, Book II. Ch. Ill, § 1, p . i 53 . 
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The Wakun sansai zue ( 1 7 1 B) 1 describes how on lake Biwa a 
man saw a little snake, about one shaku long, which came 
swimming to the shore, climbed upon the water-rushes, danced 
about, came down again and swam about on the surface of the 
water, whereupon it several times repeated the same movements. 
Gradually the snake became longer and longer, till it reached 
the length of about one jo (10 shaku); then it ascended to the 
sky, which in the meantime was covered with black clouds. It 
became pitehdark, so that only the dragon’s tail was visible, 
and a shower of rain fell down till the dragon had entered the 
sky, which then became as clear as before. “The climbing upon 
the rushes and dancing about”, says the author, “was probably a 
preparatory exercise for ascending to heaven”. 


§ 2. Tatsumaki in Yedo 2 . 

The Ichiwa ichigen 3 makes mention of a tatsumaki which in 
1735 arose in the vicinity of the Detached Palace in Shiba 
district, in the Yedo bay, and destroyed the roofs of many houses 
in Kyobashi and Nihonbashi districts; at the same time a heavy 
rain came down and it became pitch-dark. 

In the Kwansei era (1789 — 1800) there was in Yedo a Buddhist 
priest who went about and predicted that soon a dragon was 
to ascend to heaven in a heavy tempest, reason why he advised 
the people to stay indoors. When a samurai asked him how he 
knew this beforehand, the priest answered: “I know this from 
experience. Always when the sky has been clear for a long time 
and it suddenly begins to rain, as is now the case, a dragon 
ascends”. “Are you perhaps the dragon yourself 1 ?” asked the 
samurai, and when the priest answered in the affirmative, he 
requested him to rise to the sky at once. “I cannot do so”, 
replied the bonze, “because I have no water”. “No water?” 
exclaimed the other, “there is plenty of water in the river near 
by!” “That is of no use to me”, remarked the priest, “for that 
is flowing water and what I want is heavenly water (rain)”. 
“Well, then I will give you some rainwater”, said the samurai, 


1 Cb. xlv (ft o&)’ P- 673 ' 

2 1 use the old way of transcribing this name instead of “ Edo ”, because the name 
of Yedo has become familiar to all readers of the older works on Japan. 

3 — . |*j£ — . HS" , written by Ota Nampo, JjJ (1748 — 1823), Ch. 

XL, p. 41. 
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and he gave him a bottle of ink-stone water (used for wetting 
the suzuri). The priest took it and went away rejoiced, declaring 
that he now would mount to the sky. Actually a few days later 
a violent thunderstorm suddenly broke forth, accompanied by 
heavy rains and wind. When it abated, the trees and the grass 
had become quite black. The samurai alone knew the reason 
thereof: it was the ink-water which he had given to the priest, 
who had used this in rising to the clouds. The author of the 
Miyakawasha mampitsu 1 heard this tale from the samurai’s son, 
to whom his father had told it. 

In 1744 a tidal wave which destroyed a little Shinto shrine 
near Yedo bay, as well as several houses and trees in Yedo, 
killing a large number of people, was ascribed to a dragon 2 3 . 

Another tatsumaki happened in the Temmei era (1781 — 1788), 
when a dragon arose from the famous Shinobazu pond in Ueno 
(Yedo). A black cloud arose from the pond and destroyed the 
houses in the vicinity. This is stated by Ogawa Kendo 3 in his 
Jinchodan 4 , who adds that such a dragon often ascends on 
summer days in the seas of Sado, Echigo and Etchu provinces. 
“Then there descends’’, he says, “a black cloud from the sky, 
and the water of the sea, as a reversed waterfall, rises whirling 
about and joins the cloud. Tradition says that a dragon passes 
from the water into the cloud ... On considering the fact that 
a dragon rose from the Shinobazu pond we arrive at the con- 
clusion that dragons lie at the bottom even of small ponds and 
that the water, according to the weather, rises and a cloud 
comes down, so that heaven and earth come into connection 
and the dragon can ascend to the sky”. 


§ 3. Tatsumaki on the sea. 

In 1 <96 foui fishei boats sank and the crews all perished when 
pursuing a whale in the sea near Kashima no ura in Hitachi 
province. They were caught by a “dragon’s roll” which all of a 


1 Hr ill ^ iH Wl itten in 1858 b y WlYAKAWA SEIUN, ^ III . 

ell. v, p. -13. ' 

2 Mado no susami, J ^ written by Matsuzak! Gyoshin 

fl|^ J|t £ (1081—1753), Onchi sosho, Vol. VII, p. 130. ’ ’ 

3 'b ;n * m- 

4 M ^ 1& 1 wliUen in ,3U Onclti Ml h,,, Vol. IX, p. 12. 
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sudden covered the sky with dark clouds and made the surface 
of the sea quite black '. 

In the Shosan chomon kishu 1 2 a sea-otter which rose up from 
the sea into a black cloud and ascended to the sky, is said to 
have done so in the same way as the “dragon-snakes” use to 
fly to heaven. The incident is described as follows. In a clear 
sky suddenly a black cloud appeared which in a moment covered 
the sea. A heavy storm stirred up the waves and raised the sand, 
the rain fell down in torrents and the mountains shook. A hunter 
saw a mysterious creature rise from the sea into the cloud and 
fly to the sky. At once with a thundering noise the cloud came 
straight in the hunter’s direction, and he saw a dazzling light 
in the middle of it. When he hit the cloud with a bullet, it 
was dissolved, the rain stopped and the storm abated. A few 
days later a big sea-otter was found dying on the shore, with 
the bullet in its eye. 

On the next page the author quotes the Koji inenshu 3 , which 
states that in the sea of Iwami fishes ascend to the sky and 
become “fish-dragons” amm and in a note we find the remark 
that “there are several thousands of dragons, messengers of the 
divine sennin and among these are ‘fish-dragons’ and 

‘otter-dragons’ ( , datsu-ryu), which can assume all kinds 
of shapes” 4 . 

A curious way of driving away a tatsumaki is described in 
the Yuhisai sakki 5 . A dark cloud came down upon a vessel sailing 
from Tedo in a western direction, and the sailors were afraid 


1 Hitoyo-banashi, ‘‘Tales of one night”, written in 1810 by Maki Bokusen, 
f§ ; Ch. II, P . 9. 

2 Ch. II, p. 460: concerning this work cf. above p. 218, note 3. 

3 Jgj ^ , by an unknown author; probably a work of the Tokugawa 
period. 

4 A “dog-dragon” ( ), a kind of mole, which, living under the ground, 

haunted houses and devoured old women, is spoken of in the Sanshii kidan (Ch. II, 
pp. 732 seqq., cf. Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. XXXVII, Part I, 
p. 32); and “gold-dragons” ( ^ f|f ) "ere, together with “spiritual foxes” ) 

shown to the public by a sorcerer in Kyoto {Sanshu kidan , Ch. IV, p. 821). In Ch. 
Ill (p. 517) of the Shosan chomon kishu we read that big snakes (especially the so- 


called senja. 


ibami), and also small snakes, are a kind of dragons 


which cause rain and wind and ascend to the sky. Snakes all belong to the species dragon. 

. who lived 


5 M H # glJfE’ written b y Misagxwa Kies, ^ J|| yl£ 
1733 — 1807 ; quoted in the Thjuhi, ^ ^ 


Kohen , 


^ , written in 1795 by Tachibasa Kankei 
Ch. Ill, Zoku Teikoku Bunko, Vol. XX, p. 129. 
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that a dragon was about to lift up the ship and carry it to the 
sky. In order to scare the dragon away they all cut off their 
hair and burned it. And behold, the terrible smell was apparently 
too much for the dragon, for the cloud at once dispersed. 

Dragons are fond of money One day, when a tatsumaki was 
raging, an empty string of cash fell down ; the coins had evidently 
been taken off by the dragon which had then thrown the string 
away. Another time a ship with much money on board was 
attacked by dragons in the form of a fearful storm. It foundered, 
and all efforts to raise the box of money from the bottom of 
the sea were frustrated by the greedy dragons which caused a 
storm to arise each time when human hands tried to deprive 
them of their prey 2 . 

§ 4. Snakes rise as dragons up to the clouds. 

A strange tale is found in the Fucle no susabi 3 concerning a 
woman who had a severe headache on a day when a violent 
thunderstorm broke forth. During the tempest a little snake 
came out of her head, fled away through the door and ascended 
to the sky in a black cloud which suddenly came down. 

The Mimi-bukuro 4 relates a legend of a big snake, which lived 
under the verandah of a house and was daily fed by the inmates. 
If a girl who was waiting in vain for a husband gave food to this 
snake and prayed to it, her prayer was heard and she soon was 
married. One day, in the third month of the second year of the 
Temmei era (1782), the animal crept upon the verandah and 
lay there as if it were ill. While the man and his wife were 
carefully nursing it, clouds arose and it rained continuously. 
The snake raised its head and looked up to the sky, when a 
cloud descended upon the garden. Then the animal stretched its 
body and in a heavy rain ascended to the sky. 

1 Cf. above Book I, Cli. Ill, § 3, p. 69, with regard to the dragon’s liking for the 
vital spirit of copper. 

2 Saiyuki , {Jg 1 w,iUen in 1797 by the same author as the Tdyuki (cf. 

above, p. 223, note 5), Ch. II, p. 259. 

3 f^l’ “ PenCil SP ° rtS ”’ ^ tten b y Kwan Chasan, I? , who lived 

1747—1827; Hyakka setsurin, Vol. ]£ , p. 177 . 3 

4 ^ W, itten in 1815 by Fti,,WARA MoRin °bd, g§ ^ >fg t Sliidaikitsho, 
P Ch 1 



CHAPTER IX. 


JAPANESE, CHINESE AND INDIAN DRAGONS IN GEOGRAPHICAL, 
TEMPLE AND PRIEST NAMES. 

In the preceding chapters we often have mentioned mountains 
and temples called after a dragon which was said to live there 
or to have appeared at the time when the temple was built. 
There are a large number of similar names to be found throughout 
Japan, which are given in Yoshida Togo’s Dai Nihon chimci jisho, 
or “ Geographical Lexicon of Japan ” '. The following details are 
derived from this work. 

§ 1. The Japanese dragon (tatsu). 

Tatsu no kuchi, or “Dragon's mouth ” ( p or m p) is a 
very frequent name. It is e. g. given to a hot spring in Nomi 
district, Ivaga province to a little waterfall in Kqjirnaclii district, 
Tokyo 3 , to a hill in Kamakura district, Sagami province 4 , to a 
dike in Kuji district, Hitachi province ’, and to two mountains 
in Bizen and Rikuzen provinces On the hill of this name in 
Kamakura district criminals were put to death during the Kama- 
kura period, and it is famous on account of the legeud concerning 
Nichiren’s miracle, whose life was saved because the sword refused 
to cut off his holy head. Tradition said that a hill was formed 
by the dead body of a dragon whose mouth was on this spot 
and who in olden times had inhabited a large lake near by 7 . 
Even in the Anei era (1772—1780) a five-headed dragon was 
worshipped there in a little Shinto shrine s , and still nowadays 
a “Shinto temple of the Dragon's Mouth” ( Tatsu no kuchi no sha, 


, published in 1907. 

2 P. 1912. 3 P. 2884. 4 P. 2715. 

5 P. 3731. 6 Pp. 921 and 4208. 

7 Enoshima engi , (time and author unknown), quoted by Yoshida, 

1. 1., p. 2715. 

8 Nichiren chugwasan , Q jjjjji jlf' , quoted ibidem. 

Verh. Kon. Akad. v. AVetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) N T . R. Dl. XIII, X° 2. 15 
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ft P it) is to be found on this spot, while a Buddhist shrine 
of the Nichiren sect, called Ryuko-dera (|f| p ^p), proves how 
the Buddhists adopted the old belief On the afore-said mountain 
in Rikuzeu a big rock in the shape of a dragon’s head is worshipped 
in a Shinto temple, called “ Tatsu no kuchi jinja", or “Shrine of 
the Dragon’s mouth”. 2 

Tatsu ga hana 3 (“Dragon’s nose”) is the name of a cliff in 
Omi province, Sakata district, Tatsu-kushi 4 (“Dragon’s skewer”) 
that of a rock in Tosa province, Hataya district. Tatsu-yama 5 
(“Dragon-mountains”) are found in Harima, Innan district, and 
in Owari, Higashi Kasugai district; a Tatsu-ko-yama 0 (“Little 
dragon- mountain”) is mentioned in Hitachi, Taga district, and 
Tatsu-zaki 7 (“Dragon’s capes”), in Shimozuke, Sarushima district, 
and in Iwashiro, Ishikawa district. In Mutsu province, Higashi 
Tsugaru district, we find a Tatsu-bama-zaki s (“Dragon-beach-cape”), 
also called Tatsubi-zaki 9 (“Dragon’s flight-cape”), and in Shinano, 
Saku district, a Tatsu-oka 10 (“Dragon-mound”). Furthei’, a Tatsu- 
7io 11 (“Dragon-field”), also called Tatsu no ichi 12 (“Dragon-market”) 
is to be found in Shinano, Ina district, and another Tatsu no ichi 
in Yamato, Soe no kami district, where a Shinto-god, Tatsu no 
ichi Myojin, is worshipped. In Harima, Iiho (or Iho) district, 
there is a Tatsu-no 13 with an old castle of this name, built by 
Nitta Yoshisada in 1331. Finally, we find villages called Tatsuta 14 
(Dragon-ricefield) in Higo province, Akutaku district, and in 
Yamato, Ikoma district. Hear the latter place is the well-known 
ancient Shinto shrine called Tatsuta jinja l!5 , which is dedicated 
to the Wind-god and where prayers are offered up for wind and 
rain. Also a Mount Tatsuta l0 , in the same vicinity, may be 
mentioned, as well as a river, called Tatsuta-yawa l7 . On the 
afore-said Tatsu-yama in Owari stood an old Buddhist temple of 


1 Yoshida, p, 2715. 


2 Yoshida, p. 4208. 

J||.! P- 538 - 4 Iff? ^ , p. 1304. 

|1| , pp. 861 and 2272. 6 f| -J* jjj , p. 3743. 

°r ll|^, PP- 3415 and 3848. 

p- 4752- 9 airlift. 

N’P- 2434 - « 2304. 
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the Tendai sect, called * Ryusenji 1 (“Dragon-spring-temple”), which 
was said to have been built by a Dragon-king in one night; the 
original Japanese dragon-god of the mountain was probably 
identified with a Naga by the Tendai priests. On the “ Dragon's 
cape’ in Iwashiro there is a waterfall (the favourite abode of 
dragons), and a Bodhi-tree is evidence of Buddhist domination 
in later times. 

By far the greater part of these names is found in Central 
Japan, and they are rare in the South and the North 1 2 3 . 


§ 2. The Chinese and Indian dragons (ryu or ryo). 

A. Names of mountains. 

The mountains are called Ryu-zan or Ryo-zan 3 (in Iwashiro 
and Uzen; near the latter is a place called “Sacred Tail” 4 , which 
probably means a dragon’s tail 5 ; Ryu ga mine 0 (“Dragon’s peak”, 
in Higo, resembling a lying dragon, and in Hida); Ryu no (or ga) 
said 1 (“Dragon’s cape”, with a Buddhist “Blue Dragon temple”, 
Seiryuji s , in Tosa, and another, in the vicinity of which is a 
Buddhist shrine called Kinryuji °, or “ Gold-dragon- temple”, in 
Hitachi); Ryu (or Ryo) ga take 10 (“Dragon’s peak”, in Ise and 
Uzen); Ryuzu-zdki n (“Dragon’s head cape”, in Tosa); Ryuten- 
yama 12 (“Dragon-Deva mountain”, in Bizen); Ry/l-o-zan ,3 (“Dragon- 
king’s mountain, in Bichti, with a little Shinto shrine l4 , dedicated 
to the Eight Great Dragon-kings, on the top, and two other's 
in Kawachi and Sanuki). A Ryu-6-take 15 (“Dragon-king’s peak”) 
is found in Chikuzen, aud a Rylt-zu-san 10 (“ Dragon’s claw- 


1 filfi^’P - 2272 
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mountain”) in Suruga, with a temple of Ryu-zo Gongen 
“Manifestation of Ryu-zo”, “Dragon’s receptacle (womb)”, the 
Buddhist name given to the, probably dragon-shaped, mountain- 
god. Near Ryu-oka 2 (“Dragon’s hill”) village, in Igo province, 
there is a mountain where in olden times a Buddhist priest is 
said to have successfully prayed for rain. In Hitachi there is 
on Ryujinsan 3 (“Dragon-god’s mountain”) an old Shinto shrine of 
a Dragon-god, and in Kii we find a Ryumon-zan 4 (“Dragon- 
gate-mountain”). 

B. Names of springs, waterfalls and rivers. 

A hot spring in Kii, famous for its curative powers, is called 
the “Spring of the Dragon-god” (Ryiij in-sen) \ In Osumi, Yamato 
and Higo we find “Dragon-gate waterfalls” ( Ryumon-daki ) °, and 
in Shimozuke a “Dragon’s head waterfall” (Ry/lzu-daki) \ The 
ancient Chinese considered the dragon to be so closely connected 
with waterfalls that they indicated these by means of the character 
“dragon”, combined with the radical “water” (yff ). Rivers called 
after dragons are the Ryuge-gawa s (“Dragon-flower river”, also 
pronounced Tatsu-bana-gawa) in Kawachi, the TenryU-gawa 9 
(“Heavenly Dragon’s river”) in Shinano and Totomi, and the 
Ryukan-gawa 10 (“Dragon’s rest river”) in Tokyo. 

C. Names of islands, valleys and places. 

Two “Dragon’s islands” ( Ryu ga skima, or Ryii-shima ) 11 may 
be mentioned, one in Echigo, the other in Awa; and a “Dragon- 
king’s valley” (Ryu-o-dani) in Buzen. Also place names as 


1 f I He fH §J| ; deities of tlie sarae name are worshipped in two Shinto temples, 
in Uzen and Kii (pp. 4455 and 754). 

2 m p&j , p- 1295. 
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9 ft Jll ’ PP- 2361 > 2505 ’ cf - above i Kook II, Ch. V, § 7, p. 203 

10 fl 1*1 il! ’ P- 2886 ‘ 11 ft PP- 2073, 3144. 

12 fg :£ P- 1418. 



Ryie-mai' (“Dragon’s dance”), in Kozuke; Rytl-o 2 (“Dragon-king”), 
in Buzen and Kai; Ryu-toku 3 (“Dragon’s yii'tue”), in Chiknzen; 
Ryfi-ge* (“Dragon’s flower”), in Omi, and Ryn-ye (“Dragon’s 
hair”) in Ugo, are evidence of the Chinese and Indian dragon’s 
great popularity in Japan. 

D. .V 'a me. s of Buddhist temples. 

Among the names of Buddhist temples connected with the dragon 
Ryuzoji 0 (“Dragon’s receptacle (womb) (or hiding) temple”), Ryu- 
senji 7 (“Dragon’s spring temple”), Ryuleji " (“Dragon’s rise temple”) 
and Ryumonji 9 (“Dragon’s gate temple”) are the most frequent. 
Further, we find temples of the Dragon’s horn (Ryfdrthtji w ), 
belly ( Ryilfukuji n ) , mouth ( Ryuhoji 1 2 ) and head ( Ryotdji 13 ). 
Moreover, mention is made of temples of the Dragon’s cloud 
( Ryuunji u ), pool {Ryfienji 15 and Ryidanji l(1 ), sea {Ryfdxti-in "), 
valley (Ryttkeiji 1S ), spring {Ryt/yertji 19 ), river (Ryusenji 20 ), palace 
(Ryt/yt/ji 2I ), canopy (Ryi/yaiji flower ( Ryt/yeji -’), treasure (Ab/«- 
hoji u ), felicity ( RyUfukuji ”), rest ( Ry/tanji 20 and RyVonji 
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prosperity (Ryutaiji '), correctness ( Ryushu-in 2 ), majesty (Ryu- 
gonji 3 ), a. s. o. 


E. jYames of Buddhist priests. 

Buddhist priests often have similar names ; especially i Ryazan 4 
(“Dragon’s mountain”) and Ryuslm 5 (“Dragon’s islet”) are frequent. 
Further, we find Rytisui 0 (“Dragon’s water”), Ryiesen 7 (“Dragon’s 
river”), Ryf/taki 8 (Dragon’s waterfall), Ryuchi' 3 (“Dragon’s pond”), 
Rytt-en 10 and Ryilshd " (“Dragon’s pool”), Ryushin 12 (“Dragon’s 
depth”), Ryusho 13 (“Dragon’s islet”), Ryilden 14 (“Dragon’s rice-field”), 
Ryutd 15 (“Dragon’s ascending”), Ryuho 10 (“Dragon’s peak”), RyubR 7 
(“Dragon’s tail”), Ryumin 18 (“Dragon’s sleep”), a. s. o. The large 
number of the names referred to in this chapter is strong evidence 
of a fact which also the legends have taught us, i. e. of the 
great popularity of all three kinds of dragons, Japanese, Chinese 
and Indian, in old Japan. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Conclusions. 

The preceding chapters have shown once more how great 
China’s influence was upon Japanese legend and superstition 
from the beginning of the spreading of Chinese civilisation in 
the Land of the Rising Sun until the present day. We have 
also seen how Buddha’s powerful doctrine brought the Indian 
Nagas to the Far-Eastern seas and rivers and ponds, as it peopled 
the Japanese mountains and woods with their deadly enemies, 
the Garudas. The idea of serpent-shaped semi-divine kings, living 
in great luxury in their magnificent palaces at the bottom of 
the water, was strange to the Chinese and Japanese minds; but 
the faculty of these beings of assuming human shapes and 
bestowing rain upon the thirsty earth, as well as their nature 
of water-gods, formed the links between the Nagas of India and 
the dragons of China and Japan. The Chinese Buddhists identified 
the Indian serpents with the four-legged dragons of China, and 
this blending of ideas was easily introduced iuto the minds of 
the Japanese people, which did not hesitate to associate their 
own, mostly serpent-shaped, gods of rivers and mountains with 
the Western deities of the same kind. 

In the Introduction we have seen that the Nagas were, as a 
rule, favourably disposed towards Buddhism, but that they were 
dangerous creatures on account of their quick temper, deadly 
poison and great magic power. Thej^ possessed numberless jewels 
and mighty charms, which they bestowed upon those to whom 
they were grateful and who often stayed for a while in the splendid 
Niiga palaces at the bottom of ponds, or rivers, or seas. The 
Mahayana school speaks of eight Great Dragon-kings, mightier 
than the others, one of whom, Sagara, was well-known as a 
bestower of rain. The rain-giving faculty of the Nagas, which is 
not mentioned in the Jatakas, was apparently more emphasized 
in Northern than in Southern Buddhism. According to the original 
conceptions these semi-divine serpents, who had their abode in 
Patala land, beneath the earth, could raise clouds and thunder or 
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appear as clouds themselves to terrify mankind. Northern Bud- 
dhism, however, made these frightful beings the rain-giving 
benefactors of men, to whom prayers for rain were sent up by 
means of special ceremonies. These rites were performed also in 
China and Japan. As to the division of the Nagas into four 
castes: “Heavenly, Divine, Earthly and Hidden Nagas”, this is 
probably also a Northern feature, for I did not find it mentioned 
anywhere in the Jatakas. Indian Buddhist art represents the 
Nagas as serpents, or as men or women with snakes coming 
out of their necks and rising over their heads, or as snake- 
tailed beings with human upper bodies and snakes appearing 
above their heads. Hot winds and hot sand, sudden violent 
storms and Garuda-kings are what the Nagas fear most. When 
strictly observing Buddhist fasting, they may be reborn as men. 

In Book I we have stated how the oldest Chinese books spoke 
of dragons in divination, as ornaments of clothes, and as river- 
gods who caused high floods by their fights. As they belonged 
to the four ling (“spiritual beings”), full of Yang (Light), they 
were omens of the birth of great men, especially of emperors, 
and of felicity in general, like the dragon-horses, but also of 
death and ruin, when they were seen fighting, or when their 
dead bodies were found, or when they appeared at wrong times 
or in wrong places. The Emperors were not only called dragons 
and compared to them, but were sometimes even considered to 
be their offspring, or to have them in their service. The dragons 
ascended to the sky, riding on winds and clouds, and were ridden 
by the # ■ten, or they descended into the deepest wells. Their 
transformations were limitless. They could become small like 
silkworms or so big that they covered the world '. Their wisdom 
excelled that of all other animals, and their blessing power was 
great. Next to these ideas, which made them the favourite sub- 
jects of poets and artists, a great many lower conceptions are 
found, prevalent among the people from olden times. 

The principal water-god is the kino-lung, the scaly dragon; 
other important dragons are the ging-lung (which has wings), 
the Fin -lung (which has a horn) and the clii-lung (which is blue 
and has no horn). Then, there are several other kinds of dragons, 
but all of them are afraid of iron, the wang plant, centipedes, the 
leaves of the melia azederach, and five-coloured silk-thread, while 
their principal enemies are tigers and the demons of drought 


1 This must be the meaning of Kwan tsze ’s words (quoted on p. 63), instead of 
the obscure “lies hidden in the world’’. 
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who devout- them. They are fond of beautiful gems, hollow stones 
with water inside (or the vital spirit of copper) and swallow- 
flesh. Male and female dragons are different in shape. As the 
dragon is very lewd, he copulates with all kinds of animals 
and in this way produces nine different classes of young, which 
according to their nature are represented as ornaments. 

Causing rain is the Chinese dragon’s most important function, 
and he is compelled to do so by mankind by several magical 
means, especially by making clay images of dragons (and laying 
them in water), or by throwing poisonous plants or bones of the 
tiger (his deadly enemy) into his pools, or by annoying him by 
a terrible noise, or by using utensils adorned with dragons when 
praying for rain. The dragons are called the “Rain-Masters”, 
and rain is prayed for in front of their holes. 

They transform themselves into old men, beautiful women, 
and fishes, or sometimes assume the shapes of trees and objects, 
as e. g. . swords. They have a pearl under their throats or in 
their mouths. As to their eggs, these are beautiful stones to 
be found in the mountains or at the riverside; water is con- 
stantly dripping from these stones till they split and a small 
snake appears, which in a very short time grows larger and 
larger and in the form of a dragon ascends to the sky amid 
thunder, rain and darkness. Hurricanes and whirlwinds are all 
ascribed to ascending dragons. Their bones are considered to be 
a very efficient medicine and their spittle is the most precious 
of perfumes; their cast-off skins spread a brilliant light. Dragon- 
boats were pleasure- vessels of the Emperors, which had the shape 
of a dragon and the head of a yih bird; quite different, however, 
are the dragon-boats of the water festival of the fifth day of the 
fifth month, which are probably intended as sympathetic magic to 
obtain rain. As to Buddhism, this introduced into China legends 
concerning tranformation into dragons after death, Dragon-kings 
and palaces, a. s. o. 

The first chapter of Book II, in which I treated of the original 
Japanese dragon, mentioned no later dates than the tenth cen- 
tury ( Engitshiki). Even the eighth century adorned her legends 
with Chinese and Indian features, as we saw in the tale of 
Toyotama-bime and Hiko-hohodemi. This was very easily done 
because the Japanese sea and river-gods, having the shape of a 
dragon or a serpent, resembled the Chinese Jung or the Indian 
Nagas. It is no wonder that the simple, rain-bestowing Japanese 
gods of rivers and seas, mountains and valleys, owing to their 
shapes were identified with and superseded by the similar but 
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more fantastic Chinese and Indian gods of water and rain. The 
“ water-fathers” ( mizuchi ), dragon-shaped river-gods who, just like 
the Chinese dragons, hindered men when constructing embankments 
but were pacified by human sacrifices instead of, as in China, 
being driven away by iron, soon had to give way to the Rain- 
masters and Dragon-kings of the West. Gradually foreign elements 
were added to the ancient legends, and their original form became 
hardly recognizable. 

The second chapter shows how all the Chinese conceptions in 
regard to the appearance of dragons and dragon-horses as omens 
were embraced by the Japanese, and preserved by them from 
the ninth century down to the nineteenth. 

In the third chapter the dragon’s main function is treated of, 
i. e. the bestowing of rain upon mankind. Among the eighty five 
Shinto shrines to which in times of drought messengers were 
despatched by the Court, there were many dragon-shaped river- 
deities. As to the offerings made to the Shinto river-gods for 
obtaining rain or for causing them to stop a too abundant 
supply of heavenly water, these were hemp and fibre, black, 
white or red horses (the latter only for stopping rain). Yet, even 
the Emperors of as early an age as the eighth century did no 
longer sufficiently believe in the power of these gods, for at the 
same time Buddhist rites were performed in the three great 
temples of Nara. In the ninth century, especially, the Buddhist 
priests got more and more influence, also in this respect, and 
the famous “Sacred Spring Park” in Kyoto became their special 
territory for praying for rain. Kobo Daishi declared the pond in 
this park to be inhabited by an Indian dragon, and sutras were 
recited on its banks by crowds of bonzes, sometimes to pray to 
the Dragon-king, sometimes to threaten him with persecution 
by his deadly enemy, the Garuda. If they had no success, however, 
the ancient river-gods enjoyed a temporary triumph and were 
elevated to higher ranks. But short was their glory, for soon 
the mighty foreign invaders prevailed once more. Either the 
Chinese dragon which had to be aroused by sounding bells and 
drums, by singing and dancing on a dragon-boat on the pond 
in the Sacred Spring Park (or by being deprived of his element, 
the water), or the Indian Naga-king, were the gods from whom 
the blessing of rain was expected by the Court. The clever monk 
Kukai (Kobo Daishi) knew how to conquer his adversaries, not 
only the Shintoists, but also his rivals among the Buddhist 
priests. This was experienced by the mightiest of his colleagues, 
Shubin, the abbot of the “Western Monastery”. Besides prayers, 
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incantations and the recital of sutras a magical image of the 
dragon (which reminds us of the clay dragons of the Chinese) 
was used by Kukai, who strived to spread his doctrine by the 
extraordinarily impressive art of making rain. And his success 
was marvellous. 

Further, we have seen how during the thirteenth century in 
times of drought the Buddhist “Five Dragons Festival” was 
celebrated in the same Sacred Spring Park or somewhere else, 
or sutras were recited before the Dragon-hole on Mount Murobu 
in Yamato, in order to cause the Dragon-king who lived there, 
to give rain. The remarkable fact that a Buddhist priest was 
said to have erected on this spot a Shinto shrine for the Indian 
dragon seems to indicate that the Naga had taken the place of 
a Shinto dragon, a mountain god believed to live in the hole 
from ancient times. In the same century horses were still offered 
by the Emperors to the famous i-ain-gods of Nibu (the “Rain- 
Master”) and Kibune, white ones to obtain, and red ones to stop 
rain. And the Court officials themselves went to the Sacred Spring 
Park and prayed to the “Sea-dragon-king”, at the same time 
performing “sympathetic magic” by sprinkling water on the 
stones near the pond. Numerous were the miracles wrought by 
Buddhist priests in forcing the dragons to obey their will. In 
later times, however, especially in the eighteenth century, we see 
the Chinese ways of making rain gain ground again. The Chinese 
conception of arousing the anger of these rain-gods by making 
noise or by throwing iron utensils or metal shaving or dirty 
things into their ponds and thus causing them to ascend and 
cause rain, was different from the Shinto idea of praying and 
offering to the river-gods, as well as from the Buddhistic way 
of persuading or forcing the dragons to benefit mankind by 
abundant rains. As I remarked above ', the Chinese methods, 
which got the upper hand in later ages, are still prevalent among 
the Japanese country folks of the present day. 

The fourth chapter gave the Japanese legends concerning 
Indian Nagas (Dragon-kings). As the Indian tales reached Nippon 
via China and Korea, it is quite logical that their Japanese 
imitations showed many Chinese features. Among the eight Great 
Dragon-kings Sagara, who was believed to reside in a splendid 
palace at the bottom of the sea, is the most frequently mentioned. 
Like other Dragon-kings he possesses the “Precious pearl which 
grants all desires” (cintamani). During storms the sailors tried 


l Book II, Ch. Ill, § 13. p. 178. 
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to pacify the Dragon-kings by throwing all kinds of precious 
objects into the sea, and succeeded if the object which these 
water-gods wanted was offered in time. Ponds, especially moun- 
tain ponds, were very often believed to be the abodes of Dragon- 
kings, who probably in many cases had taken the place of 
ancient Japanese dragon-shaped gods. Sometimes one of the eight 
kings incarnated himself as some famous Buddhist high-priest, 
or the spirit of a man became a dragon-god. The temple bell 
of Miidera is said to have been obtained by Tawara Toda in a 
Dragon-palace. Azure dragons (a Chinese feature) were often said 
to have appeared on the occasion of the establishment of Bud- 
dhist temples and to have thenceforth been the guardian-gods 
of these shrines '. Sometimes dragon-relics, as for example a few 
scales or a tooth, were preserved among the treasures of a 
Buddhist sanctuary. Finally, eight- and nine-headed dragons were 
spoken of as the inhabitants of mountain lakes, being sometimes 
reincarnations of Buddhist priests; and down till the Kestoration 
offerings of rice were made by Buddhist priests to the dragons 
of some of those lakes. 

The mighty influence of the Indian and Chinese ideas concerning 
this subject upon the Japanese mind is also shown by the 
way in which these conceptions were applied to ancient Shinto 
gods. In Chapter V some specimens of this have been given, 
which were found in books of the thirteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In the former the eight-headed serpent, called Yamato 
no orochi and killed by Susauowo, as well as the unhappy young 
Emperor Antoku who was drowned in the battle of Dan-no-ura 
(1185) and whose spirit is said to be the Shinto god Suitengu, 
are identified with the goddess of Itsukushima, the daughter 
of the Dragon-king Sagara! And the precious Kusanagi sword, 
found in the eight-headed serpent’s tail, belonged to this king’s 
Dragon-palace, or, according to another legend, was carefully 
guarded by a Dragon-king and brought back to the Atsuta 
shrine, from where it had been stolen. The Thunder-god, accor- 
ding to an old legend caught by Snkaru, was called a “Dragon- 
king by the authoi of the Crcinppt spisui/ct (thirteenth century), 
which was all the more plausible because the version of the 
Xihongi spoke of a huge serpent. Further, several old Shinto 
shrines, where probably from olden times snake- or dragon-shaped 
gods were worshipped, in later times, in the eighteenth century, 
were considered to have connection with Chinese or Indian 

1 Cf. above, I!ook II, Ch. VI, pp. 205 sqq. 
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dragons, and even old tree-spirits in snake-form were called 
dragons and said to cause thunderstorms. 

The Dray 07i- lantern, treated of in the sixth chapter, was not 
mentioned in works dating before the fourteenth century. It 
always rose from the sea, and was mostly a sign of a dragon- 
shaped sea-god's protection of, and reverence towards, a Buddhist 
temple or, in a few cases, of a Shinto sanctuary. The Chinese 
“azure dragon” was often mentioned in these tales, and sometimes 
was said to have been seen carrying the lantern, which nearly 
always descended upon some old pine-tree standing near the shrine, 
and hung between its branches. These “dragon-lantern pine-trees” 
remind us of the Chinese ideas of old trees producing ignes fatui. 

The “Dragon's eggs ”, beautiful stones picked up in the moun- 
tains, out of which constantly water dripped and which for this 
reason were often used as ink-stones, were dangerous treasures 
indeed. For sooner or later they split, and a little snake crept 
out of them, which in a few minutes increased in size and 
finally ascended to the sky as a dragon, breaking through the 
roof aud causing a terrible thunderstorm. Book I, Ch. Ill, § 16, 
in connection with Book II, Chapter VII, have shown that this 
is a Chinese conception, introduced into Japan, where it was 
prevalent from the sixteenth century down to the nineteenth. 

Very popular was also the idea of whirlwinds and waterspouts 
being caused by ascending dragons, winding their way to heaven. 
We find this both in China and Japan, in the latter country 
especially from the seventeenth century until the present day. 
The Japanese name “ tatsii-nuili " perhaps indicates that it was not 
borrowed from China; but on the other hand the fact that we did 
not find it mentioned in works before the seventeenth century 
causes me to think that the general inclination of these later ages 
towards Chinese conceptions, which we observed also in the methods 
of making rain, may have caused the spreading of this idea too. 

Finally, in the ninth chapter, the geographical names were 
evidence of the original Japanese dragon having been worshipped 
mostly in Central Japan, and of the popularity of the Chinese 
and Indian dragons throughout the Empire. The large number 
of names of Buddhist temples and priests, connected with 
the Indian dragon, showed the important part played by the 
Naga in Japanese Buddhism. 

Herewith 1 conclude this treatise on the dragon in the Far East, 
in the hope that it may throw light upon his complicate nature of 
Indian, Chinese and Japanese god of water, thunder, rain and wind. 
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Cheh-kiang t c ung-chi, 87. 

Chen chu chw'en, 119. 

Cheu li, 40. 

Ching tsze t'ung, 101. 

Choh keng luh, 112. 

Cliuh shu ki nien, 122. 

Chung king chwen tsah p'i-yii king, 13. 
Ch c u Chang Wen-piao chw c en, 56. 

Ch'un chu ki wen, 94. 

Ch'un-ts'iu fan lu, 115. 

Chwang tsze, 65. 

Fang yen, 73. 

Fei stieh luh, 113. 

Han Fei tsze, 63. 

Han shu, 45. 

Han Wu Ti nei chw'en, 83. 

Hien ch'wang kwah i chi, 120. 

Hoh lin yuh lu, 113. 

Hung fan wu hing chw'en, 46. 

Hwai nan tsze, 64. 

Hwai-ngan-fu chi, 129. 

I kien chi, 113. 

I li, 41. 

I yuen, 81. 

Kiang-si t'ung-chi, 113. 

Kin shi, 48. 

King yen fang, 95. 

K'in-ting ku-kin t'u-shu tsih-ch'ing, 39. 
Koh chi king yuen, 117. 

Ku kin chu, 122. 

Kwah i chi, 120. 

Kwan tsze, 03. 


ku-kin t'u-shu tsih-ch'ing (p. 39). 

| Kwang poll wuh chi, 71. 
Kwang-sin-fu chi, 127. 

Kwei-sin tsah-shih, 49. 

Kwei-sin tsah-shih suh-tsih, 89, 
Kwoh shi pu, 94. 

Kwoh yu, 110. 

Lang hiien ki, 74. 

Lao hioh ngan pih ki, 112. 

Lei kung yao tui, 94. 

Liao shi, 53. 
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Li sao, 77. 
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Lu shi Ch'un-ts'iu, 64. 
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Lung ch'ing luh, 113. 

Lung fu, 111. 

Mao t'ing k'oh hwa, 93. 

Mih k'oh hwui si, 79. 

Ming i pieh luh, 91. 

Mung k'i pih t'an, 89. 

Nan pu sin shu, 69. 

Nan shi, 132. 

Nan yueli chi, 89. 

Nei tien, 67. 

I 

j Pao P'oh-tsze, 45. 

\ P'ao chi lun, 91. 

I Pen shi fang, 95. 

Pen-ts'ao kang-muh, 68. 

Pen-ts'ao hui-pien, 96. 

! P'ei yuen kwang cheu ki, 80. 
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Pih ki man chi, 117. 

P c i ya, 65. 

Po-c.hi kwoh chw c en, 133. 

Poll mung so yen, 129. 

Poll wuh chi, 71. 

Poll ya, 72. 

’Rh ya, 64. 

’Rh ya yih, 64. 

San hwang pen-ki, 57. 
San-ts c ai t c u-hwui, 57. 

Shan hai king, 62. 

Shan hai king t c u tsan, 62. 
Shan-si t c ung-chi, 89. 

Shang han lun thao pien, 94. 
Shang shu ku shill, 120. 

Sheu shen ki, 81. 

Slieu shen heu ki, 81. 

Shen sien chw c en, 83. 
Shen-Nung k c iu-yu shn, 117. 
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Shi ki, 50. 

Shi lei fu, 111. 
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Shih i ki, 43. 

Shih cheu ki, 125. 

Shih-kwoh Chhin-ts c iu, 124. 
Shing i ki, 71. 

Shu king, 39. 

Shuli i ki, 44. 

Shuh Han shu, 115. 

Shui king, 66. 

Shui ying t c u, 57. 

Shwoli yuen, 128. 

Shwoh wen, 110. 

Sin-shi San Tshn ki, 60. 

Sin T c ang shu, 93. 

Suen shih chi, 59. 

Sii-rnen ts'ang king, 73. 

Suh wen hien thing k c ao, 90. 
Sui shu, 46. 

Sung-ch c ao slii shih, 117. 

Sung shu, 54. 

Ta tai li ki, 65. 

T c ai-p c ing kwang-ki, 59. 
T'ai-p c ing yii-lan, 58. 


T c ang Pen-ts c ao, 91. 

T c ang Sin Pen-ts L ao, 91. 

Then cliung ki, 57. 

Then kia tsah chen, 111. 

Tsah p c i-yii king, 13. 

Ts c ien fu lun, 66. 

: Ts c ien kholi kii lei shu, 73. 

Tshen kin fang, 133. 

Tsin shu, 54. 

Tso chw c en, 82. 

Tsu ting shi yuen, 97. 

Ts c ze-liu shi kin wen, 124. 

Tsze puli yii, 110. 

Tuh i chi, 121. 

Tung kwan han ki, 44. 

Tung-p c o chi-lin, 129. 

T c ung kien ts c ien pien wai ki, 58. 
I Thing ming ki, 62. 

Wen suen, 84. 

| 

Wen tsze, 77. 

! Wen-tsze tsih-lioh, 73. 

Weng yuen hien chi, 119. 

Wen yuen ying hwa, 111. 

Wu ki, 80. 

Wu shi Pen-ts c ao, 91. 

Wu Ti nei chw c en, 43. cf. 83. 
Wuh tsah tsu, 120. 


Yang kuh man lull, 71. 
Yang yii king, 76. 

Yoh sing pen-ts c ao, 92. 

Yih chw'en, 47. 
i Yih fei heu, 47. 

■ Yili king, 35. 

Yih k c ien tsoli tu, 45. 

Yih lin, 63. 

Yih t'ung chi, 128. 

Yih wei, 39. 

Yih yao, 54. 

Yiu liwan ki wen, 97. 

, Yin-yang pien-kwa lin, 67. 
; Yiu-yang tsah tsu, 75. 
Yuen kien lei han, 59. 

Yuh fu shui t c u, 123. 

Yuh hu tshng hwa, 79. 
Yun kih ts c ih ts c ien, 117. 
Yun sien tsah ki, 127. 
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Buzen kokushi, 156. 

Dai Nihon chiraei jislio, 169. 

Etlo meisho ki, 206. 

Eigwa monogatari, 84. 
Engisliiki, 147. 

Enoshima engi, 225. 

Ensei meibutsu kohoi, 207. 


Kagakushii, 84. 

Kanden jihitsu, 150. 

Kanden kohitsn, 150. 

Kanwa daijiten, 09. 

Kigegawa Yakuslii engi, 205. 
Kii zodanshu, 208. 

Kimpisho, 156. 

Kojidan, 162. 

Koji inenshii, 223. 

Kojiki, 139. 

Kokushi daijiten, 84. 

Kokushi taikei (K. T. K.), 135, 
Konjaku monogatari, 148. 
Konyo manroku, 151. 


Fude no susabi, 224. 
Fuso ryakki, 146. 

Gempei seisuiki, 165. 
Genko Shakusho, 165. 
Gukwansho, 187. 
Gunsho ruiju, 135. 
Gwadan keiroku, 151. 


Mado no susami, 222. 
Manyoshu, 136. 

Masn kagami, 148. 
Matsu-no-ya hikki, 175. 
Minii-bukuro, 224. 
Miyakawasha rnainpitsu, 222. 
Mizu kagami, 142. 

Murasaki Shikibu nikki, 84. 


Hamamatsu Chiinagon monogatari, 84. 
Heishoku wakumonchin, 134. 
Hitoyo-banashi, 223. 

Honcho kwaidan koji, 191. 

Honcho zokugenshi, 203. 

Hyakka setsurin, 135. 

Hyakurensho, 165. 

Ichiwa ichigen, 221. 

Intei zakko, 193. 


Nambako, 85. 

Nichiren chugwasan, 225. 
Nihon sandai jitsuroku, 148. 
Nihongi, 139. 

Nihon isshi, 145. 

Nihon kiryaku, 161. 

Nihon koki, 144. 

Nihon shukyo fiizoku shi, 177. 

Oshu-banashi, 212. 


Jigen Daishi den, 207. Ryo-i-ki, 201. 

Jikkinsho, 84. Ryu-an znihitsn, 86. 

Jinchodan. 222. 
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Saiyuki, 224. 

Sandai jitsuroku (Nihon s. j.), 148. 
Sansha takusen ryakusho, 149. 
Sanshu kidan, 172. 

Sanshu kidan kohen, 174. 

Seki no akikaze, 176. 

Shasekishii, 177. 

Shinchomonshu, 194. 

Shiojiri, 105. 

Shiseki shuran, 135. 

Shobutsu ruizan, 119. 

Shokoku rijindan, 202. 

Shoku Nihongi, 147. 

Shoku Nihon koki, 145. 

Shosan chomon kishii, 218 

Taiheiki, 22, 148. 

Tomioka Ilachiman shaki, 200. 


To-o kiko, 212. 

Toyuki kohen, 210. 

Toyuki, 223. 

Uji shui monogatari, 171. 

Unkonshi kohen, 216. 

Usa Hachiman no miya engi, 143. 

Wakan sansai zue, 123. 
Wamyosho, 137. 

Yamato kwai-i-ki, 195. 
Yokwaigaku kogi, 134. 

, Yuhisai sakki, 223. 

Yuho meisho ryaku, 170. 

, Zoku kojidan, 165. 




ERRATA. 


P. 22, note 3 : Fah hai, read Fall hii. 

„ 63, line 6 from beneath : he lies hidden in the world , 

read : he hides (covers) the world. 

„ 91, note 4: Pao chi hm, read Pan chi lun. 

„ 93, „ 4 : Hf > r ead ^ ^ . 

„ 119, , 3: Ch. Y, read pp. 160 sq. 

, 136, line 1 : Fudoki, read Fudoki. 

„ 143, note 5: 910, read 901. 

, 14S, * 7: read jfc. 








